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INTRODUCTION. 


When  any  considerable  proportion  of  the 
population  of  a  country  is  dependent  upon  foreign 
trade,  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  circumstances 
which  determine  the  relative  value  of  the  produ<5ts 
of  foreign  and  of  domestic  labour  is  indispen- 
sably necessary,  in  order  to  enable  us  to  ascertain 
the  laws  which  govern  the  amount  of  wages,  the 
rate  of  profit,  and  the  incidence  of  import  duties. 

In  the  Series  of  Essays  comprised  in  the 
volume  now  submitted  to  the  public,  I  have 
attempted  to  apply  to  the  solution  of  the  impor- 
tant questions  of  Commercial  Policy,  by  which 
the  country  is  at  present  agitated,  the  Principles 
of  International  Exchange  established  by  Mr. 
Ricardo,  in  his  celebrated  chapter  upon  foreign 
Trade. 

Mr.  Ricardo  has  shown,  that  *^  the  same  rule 
which  regulates  the  relative  value  of  commodities 
in  one  country,  does  not  regulate  the  relative 
value  of  the  commodities  exchanged  between  two 
or  more  countries.  The  quantity  of  wine  which 
Portugal  shall  give  in  exchange  for  the  cloth  of 
England  is  not  determined  by  the  respective 
quantities  of  labour  bestowed  upon  the  produc- 
tion of  each,  as  it  would  be  if  both  commodities 
were  manufactured  in  England,  or  both  \u  Pot- 


togal.  The  labour  of  100  Englishmen  cannot  he 
given  for  that  of  80  Englishmen  ;  but  the  produce 
of  100  Englishmen  may  be  given  for  the  produce 
of  80  Portuguese,  60  Russians,  or  120  East 
lodians." 

The  Ricardo  doctrine,  that  equal  quantities  of 
labour,  when  employed  in  different  countries,  pro- 
duces commodities  of  unequal  value,  is  adopted 
by  Mr.  Senior,  who,  in  his  Lectures  on  the  Cost 
of  obtaining  Money,  has  illustrated  with  great 
ability  the  general  law,  that  the  possession  by 
any  country  of  superior  advantages  in  produc- 
ing commodities  extensively  demanded  in  foreign 
markets,  confers  upon  that  country  a  greater  com- 
mand than  her  neighbours  of  all  the  product>on» 
of  foreign  industry,  and  enables  her  to  maintain 
a  higher  scale  of  prices  for  all  the  products  of 
domestic  industry.  Mr.  Senior  tells  us,  that 
"  gold  and  silver  are  more  than  one-third  dearer 
in  France  than  in  England }  that  it  costs  a 
Frenchman  more  labour  to  obtain  two  ounces  of 
silver  than  it  costs  an  Englishman  to  obtain 
three;"  and  that  "an  English  cotton-spinner  re- 
ceives more  silver  for  a  day's  work  than  a  French 
cotton-spinner,  because  he  produces  in  a  day  a 
larger  quantity  of  yarn,  and  of  a  better  quality." 
Thus,  Mr.  Senior  asserts,  uuder  a  somewhat  varied 
form  of  expresEiion,  the  elementary  principle  pro- 
pounded by  Ricardo.  The  propositions  affirmed 
by  these  eminent  economists  are  identical.  Mr. 
Ricardo  says,  that  equal  quantities  of  labour 
employed  in  England  and  in  Portugal  produce 
commodiUes  of  unequal  value  ;  Mr.  Senior  says, 
that  equal  quantities  of  labour  employed  in  Eng- 
land and  in  France  produce  commodities  differing 
in  quantity  and  in  quality,  and,  consequently,  of 
unequal  value  when  measured  in  silver  as  a  com- 
mon medium.  Mr.  Senior  affirms  as  distinctly  as 
Mr.  Ricardo,  that  equal  quantities  of  labour,  when 
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employed  in  different  countries,  do  not  produce 
commodities  of  equal  value.  For,  if  it  be  true,  as 
Mr.  Senior  asserts,  that  commodities  produced 
by  a  day's  labour  in  England  are  larger  in  quan- 
tity, and  better  in  quality,  and,  in  the  markets  of 
the  world,  worth  more  silver  than  commodities 
produced  by  a  day's  labour  in  Fi*ance,  it  cannot 
be  true  that  commodities  produced  at  the  cost  of 
a  day's  labour  in  France  are  equal  in  value  to 
commodities  produced  at  the  cost  of  a  day's 
labour  in  England. 

Mr.  Merivale,  in  his  interesting  Lectures  on 
Colonisation,  fully  concurs  in  the  views  presented 
by  Mr.  Senior  regarding  the  cost  of  obtaining  the 
precious  metals.  It  may  be  assumed  as  a  general 
principle  or  law,  received  by  all  accurate  thinkers 
who  have  directed  their  attention  to  the  subject, 
that,  while  the  products  of  equal  quantities  of 
labour  employed  in  the  same  country  command 
equal  quantities  of  silver,  the  products  of  equal 
quantities  of  labour  employed  in  different  coun- 
tries command  unequal  quantities  of  silver. 

As  the  same  rule  which  regulates  the  relative 
value  of  commodities  in  one  country,  does  not 
regulate  the  relative  value  of  commodities  ex- 
changed between  one  country  and  another,  it 
follows,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  or  rather,  it 
is  the  same  thing  expressed  in  different  words, 
that  the  same  circumstances  which  determine  the 
terms  of  domestic  exchange  do  not  determine  the 
terms  of  international  exchange.  Fluctuations 
in  demand  and  supply,  changes  in  productive 
cost,  and  the  imposition  and  remission  of  duties, 
affect  international  exchanges  in  a  different  way 
from  that  in  which  they  affect  domestic  ex- 
changes. 

As  regards  domestic  exchanges,  alterations  in 
demand  and  supply  produce  only  a  very  tem- 
porary effect  upon  the  relative  value  of  commodi- 


ties,  because,  as  Mr.  Senior  has  justly  remarked, 
"  so  far  as  the  price  of  a  commodity  is  not 
atfected  by  any  natural  or  artificial  monopoly,  it 
coincides  with  the  cost  of  production  to  the  pro- 
ducer. Were  it  lower,  he  would  cease  to  produce 
— were  it  higher,  his  employment  would  afford 
more  than  average  profits  or  wages,  and  rival 
producers  would  crowd  into  it,  and  undersell  one 
another."  But  as  regards  international  exchanges, 
that  transfer  of  labour  and  capitid  from  one  em- 
ployment to  another,  which  causes  the  relative 
value  of  different  ccnnmodities  to  be  in  propor- 
tion to  their  productive  cost,  takes  place  to  a  very 
limited  extent;  because,  as  Mr.  Rieardo  justly 
observes,  "  experience  shows  that  the  fancied  or 
real  insecurity  of  capital,  when  not  under  the  coD- 
troul  of  its  owners,  together  with  the  natural  dis- 
inclination which  every  man  has  to  leave  the 
land  of  his  birth  and  connections,  and  intrust 
himself,  with  all  his  habits  fixed,  to  a  strange 
government  and  new  laws,  checks  the  emigration 
of  capital."  In  consequence  of  the  difficulty  with 
which  labour  and  capital  are  transferred  from  one 
country  to  another,  commodities  produced  in  dif- 
ferent countries  are,  so  far  as  regards  their  relation 
to  each  other,  in  the  same  predicament  as  domestic 
commodities  produced  under  the  influence  of 
monopoly.  To  the  extent  of  the  difficulty  of 
transferring  labour  and  capital  from  one  country 
to  another,  the  value,  in  relation  to  each  other,  of 
the  commodities  of  different  countries,  will  be 
determined,  not  by  the  quantity  of  producing 
labour,  as  is  the  case  with  respect  to  domestic 
commodities  produced  under  free  competition, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  by  the  relation  of  demand 
to  supply,  as  is  the  case  with  respect  to  domestic 
commodities  produced  under  the  influence  of 
monopoly. 

The  same  difficulty  in  transferring  labour  and 
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capital  from  one  country  to  another,  which  ren- 
ders the  terms  of  international  exchange  different 
from  those  of  domestic  exchange,  causes  an  im* 
portant  difference  between  the  incidence  of  duties 
imposed  upon  foreign  commodities,  and  duties 
imposed  upon  domestic  commodities.  Duties 
upon  domestic  commodities  are  paid  by  the 
domestic  consumer  ;  duties  imposed  upon  foreign 
commodities  may,  when  uncounteracted,  be  paid 
by  the  foreign  producer.  When  England  imposes 
a  duty  upon  malt,  and  not  upon  other  products  of 
the  soil,  the  value  of  malt,  in  relation  to  other 
products  of  the  soil,  is  increased  by  the  amount 
of  the  duty,  because  the  faimer  can  transfer  his 
capital  from  the  growth  of  barley  to  that  of 
wheat,  or  other  articles  of  farm  produce,  until  his 
profits  upon  the  growth  of  all  are  equalized. 
But  when  France  imposes  a  duty  upon  British 
goods,  the  value  of  the  produce  of  British  labour,  in 
relation  to  the  produce  of  French  labour,  does  not 
rise  in  the  proportion  of  the  duty,  because  labour 
and  capital  cannot  be  so  easily  transferred  from  the 
production  of  hardware  and  yarns  in  England,  to 
the  production  of  wine  and  silks  in  France.  But 
if  the  value  of  hardware  and  yarns  do  not  rise  in 
the  French  market  in  proportion  to  the  duty,  the 
British  producer,  in  order  to  effect  sales  to  the 
same  amount  as  before,  must  send  out  increased 
quantities  of  goods,  at  reduced  prices ;  and  in 
order  to  realize  ordinary  profits  under  reduced 
prices,  he  must  diminish  the  cost  of  production 
by  reducing  wages.  Thus,  the  incidence  of  the 
duties  imposed  by  one  country  on  the  produc- 
tions of  another  is  not  unfrequently  found  to  be, 
not  upon  the  consumer  of  the  country  imposing 
the  duties,  but  upon  the  earnings  of  the  indus- 
trious classes  in  the  country  upon  the  goods  of 
which  the  duties  are  imposed. 

Most  of  the  error  and  uncertainty  which  still 


adheres  to  the  science  of  Political  Economy  will 
be  found  to  originate  in  that  proneneas  to  hasty 
generalization,  which  leads  us  to  Infer  that  similar 
causes  will  produce  similar  effects  under  dissimi- 
lar circumstances.  It  is  seen  that  alterations  in 
demand  and  supply,  in  comparative  costs  of  pro- 
duction, and  in  the  amount  of  duties,  produce 
certain  effects  upon  the  relative  value  of  com- 
modities produced  in  those  localities  in  which 
labour  and  capital  can  be  transferred  without 
difficulty  from  one  employment  to  another ;  and 
It  is,  therefore,  most  illogically  inferred,  that  the 
self-same  causes  will  lead  to  the  self-same  effects, 
upon  the  relative  value  of  the  commodities  pro- 
duced in  difierent  localities,  amongst  which  labour 
and  capital  cannot  be  transferred  from  one  species 
of  employment  to  another. 

"  Political  Economy,  regarded  as  a  branch  of  the 
deductive  science  of  society,  does  not  lay  down 
general  theorems  of  universal  application,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  it  frames  its  theorems  for  the 
circumstances  of  particular  cases.  It  does  not 
give  us  the  laws  of  society  in  general,  but  it  gives 
us  the  means  of  determining  the  phenomena  of 
any  given  society,  from  the  particular  elements  or 
data  of  that  society.  All  the  general  propositions 
of  the  science  of  Political  Economy  are,  therefoi-e, 
in  the  strictest  sense,  hypothetical.  Tfaey  are 
grounded  on  some  supposititious  set  of  circum- 
stances, and  declare  how  some  given  cause  will 
opemte  in  those  circumstances,  supposing  that  no 
others  are  combined  with  them.  If  the  set  of 
circumstances  supposed  have  been  taken  from  any 
existing  society,  tlie  conclusions  will  be  true  of 
that  society,  provided  and  as  far  as  the  effect  of 
those  circumstances  shall  not  be  modified  by 
others  which  have  not  been  taken  into  the  account. 
If  we  desire  a  nearer  approach  to  concrete  truth, 
we  can  only  aim  at  it  by  taking,  or  endeavouring 


XI 

to  take,  a  greater  number  of  individualizing  cir- 
cumstances into  the  computation"^. 

Political  Economy  being  an  abstract,  or  hypo- 
thetical science,  the  danger  to  which  its  professors 
are  exposed,  is  that  of  hasty  generalization,  or  of 
extending  the  propositions,  which  are  true  under 
the  circumstances  assumed,  to  other  and  different 
circumstances.  But  general  propositions  deduced 
from  hypothetical  cases  afford  important  guidance 
even  in  those  other  and  different  cases  to  which 
they  are  not  practically  applicable.  "  Although," 
again  to  borrow  from  jM  r.  Mill's  admirable  Treatise 
upon  Logic,  "  it  has  been  a  very  common  error  of 
political  economists  to  draw  conclusions  from 
the  elements  of  one  state  of  society,  and  to  apply 
them  to  other  states  in  which  many  of  the  ele- 
ments are  not  the  same ;  it  is  even  then  not  dif- 
ficult, by  tracing  back  the  demonstrations,  and 
introducing  the  new  premises  in  heir  proper 
places,  to  make  the  general  course  of  argument 
which  serves  for  the  one  case,  serve  for  the 
others  too. 

"  For  example,  it  has  been  greatly  the  custom 
of  English  political  economists,  to  discuss  the 
natural  laws  of  the  distribution  of  the  produce  of 
industry  on  a  supposition  which  is  scarcely  ever 
realized  any  where  out  of  England  and  Scotland, 
namely,  that  the  produce  is  shared  amongst  three 
classes  altogether  distinct  from  one  another — 
labourers,  capitalists,  and  landlords  ;  and  that  all 
these  are  free  agents,  permitted  in  law  and  in  fact, 
to  set  upon  their  labour,  their  capital,  and  their 
land,  whatever  price  they  are  able  to  get  for  it. 
The  conclusions  of  the  science  being  all  adapted 
to  a  society  thus  constituted,  require  to  be  revised 
whenever  they  are  applied  to  any  other.  They 
are  inapplicable  where  the  only  capitalists  are  the 
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landlords,  and  the  labourers  are  their  property,  as 
in  slave  countries.  They  are  inapplicable  where 
the  universal  landlord  is  the  State,  as  in  India. 
They  are  inapplicable  where  the  agricultural 
labourer  is  generally  the  owner  of  the  land  itself, 
and  of  the  capital,  as  in  France  ;  or  of  the  capital 
only,  as  in  Ireland.  But,  although  it  may  often 
be  very  justly  objected  to  the  existing  race  of 
political  economists,  that  they  attempt  to  construct 
a  permanent  fabric  out  of  transitory  materials ; 
that  they  take  for  granted  the  immutability  of 
arrangements  of  society,  many  of  which  are  fluc- 
tuating or  progressive,  and  enunciate,  with  as 
little  qualification  as  if  they  were  universal  and 
absolute  truths,  propositions  which  are  perhaps 
applicable  to  no  state  of  society  except  the  par- 
ticular one  in  which  the  writer  happened  to  live, 
this  does  not  take  away  from  the  value  of  the 
propositions,  considered  in  reference  to  the  state 
of  society  from  which  they  were  drawn.  And,  even 
as  applicable  to  other  states  of  society,  it  must 
not  be  supposed  that  the  science  is  so  incomplete 
and  unsatisfactory  as  this  miglit  seem  to  prove. 
Though  many  of  its  conclusions  are  only  locally 
true,  ila  method  of  investigation  is  applicable  uni- 
versally ;  and  as  he  who  has  solved  a  certain 
number  of  algebraical  equations  can  without 
difficulty  solve  all  others  of  the  same  kind,  so 
he  who  knows  the  political  economy  of  England, 
or  even  of  Yorkshire,  knows  that  of  all  nations 
actual  and  possible,  provided  he  have  good  sense 
enough  not  to  expect  the  same  conclusions  to 
issue  from  varying  premises.  Whoever  is 
thoroughly  master  of  the  laws  which,  under 
free  competition,  determine  the  rent,  profits,  and 
wages,  received  by  landlords,  capitalists,  and 
labourers,  in  a  state  of  society  in  which  the  three 
classes  are  completely  separate,  will  have  no  diffi- 
culty in  determining  the  very  different  laws  which 
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regulate  the  distribution  of  the  produce  amoug 
the  classes  interested  in  it  in  any  of  the  states  of 
cultivation  and  landed  property  set  forth  in  the 
foregoing  passage/' 

These  observations  apply  in  a  peculiar  manner 
to  the  virritings  of  the  late  Mr.  Ricardo.  In  the  virorks 
of  that  profound  and  original  thinker,  more  than  in   ^ 
those  of  any  other  writer  of  our  times.  Political 
Economy  is   presented   as  an   abstract  science.   \ 
All  his  reasonings  are  hypothetical.     His  con- 
clusions are   necessary  truths,  irresistibly  com- 
manding assent  under  the  premises  assumed,  and 
enabling  us,  if  we  will  make  the  necessary  cor- 
rections for  the  difference  between  the  hypothe- 
tical circumstances  and  the  circumstances  which 
actually  exist,  to  arrive  at  conclusions  practically 
true  under  all  the  varying  conditions  of  society. 
It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that  this  necessary 
correction  Mr.  Ricardo  himself  not  unfrequently 
failed  to  make.     He  enunciates,  **  with  as  little 
qualification  as  if  they  were  universal  and  absolute 
truths,"  propositions  which  are  strictly  applicable 
to  no  circumstances  save  those  involved  in  his 
hypothesis.     This  gives  to  his  writings  the  ap- 
pearance of  paradox,  and  leads  to  the  impression 
that  his  conclusions  are  at  variance  with  facts. 
This  impression,  however,  involves  a  misconcep- 
tion.    His  conclusions  are  in  strict  conformity 
with  the  facts  which  he  assumes ;  and,  modified  by 
the  proper  corrections,  on  account  of  the  difference 
between  the  assumed  and  the  existing  facts,  will 
be  found  to  be  in  tried  conformity  with  existing 
facts.      In  order    to   read    Ricardo  aright,  it  is 
necessary,  by  "  tracing  back  his  demonstrations, 
and  introducing  the  new  premises  in  the  proper 
places,"'  to  make  the  same  general  course  of  argu- 
ment which  serves  for  the  hypothetical  case,  to 
serve  for  the  varying  cases  which  actually  occur. 
Ricardo  propounded  principles  true  in  tJie  ab^ 
sirnci — that  is,  in  the  absence  of  modUym^  c\x- 


cunistanceB ;  and  although  he  occasionally  fell 
into  the  fallacy  of  reasoaing  from  his  abstract 
principles  as  if  they  were  absolutely  true,  and  no 
modifying  clrcumatanceB  could  exist,  yet  the 
succeeding  economists  who  have  controverted  his 
leading  doctrines,  have  fallen  into  the  greater, 
and,  as  regards  the  progress  of  the  science,  the 
much  more  pernicious  fallacy  of  seizing  upon 
some  modifying  circumstance,  and  applying  it  to 
disprove  the  abstract  proposition.  They  reject 
his  conclusions,  not  because  they  are  incorrectly 
deduced  from  his  premises,  but  because  they  do 
not  coincide  with  other  conclusions  deduced  from 
other  premises.  It  may  be  useful  to  refer  to 
some  of  the  unsatisfactory  controversies  to  which 
this  species  of  fallacy  has  given  rise. 

Mr.  Kicardo  affirmed,  that  the  effect  of  im- 
provements in  agriculture  is  to  reduce  the  rent  of 
land.  Mr.  Malthus  affirmed,  that  the  effect  of 
such  improvements  is  to  increase  the  rent  of  land. 
Which  of  the  apparently  contradictory  proposi- 
tions affirmed  by  these  eminent  economists  is 
true?  Was  Mr.  Malthus  right  in  urging  that 
Mr.  Ricardo  was  wrong?  or,  was  Mr.  Ricardo 
correct  in  contending  that  Mr.  Malthus  was  in 
error?  The  fact  is,  that  in  this  controversy  both 
were  right,  and  both  were  wrong.  It  follows  as 
a  necessary  consequence,  from  the  theory  of  rent 
adopted  both  by  Mr.  Malthus  and  Mr.  Ricardo, 
that,  in  the  actual  state  of  the  population  at  any 
given  time,  improvements  in  agriculture  will 
diminish  rent;  and  it  is  an  equally  uncontro- 
vertible inference  from  the  same  theory,  that, 
should  the  increase  of  population  keep  pace  with 
the  improvements  in  agriculture,  such  improve- 
ments must  lead  to  an  increase  of  rent.*  Ricardo 
was,  therefore,  perfectly  correct  in  affirming  the 
abstract  proposition,  that  the  effect  of  improve- 
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ments  in  agriculture,  other  things  remaining  the 
samcy  is  to  diminish  rent ;  but  was  in  error  in 
extending  this  principle  to  conditions  of  society 
in  which  other  circumstances  counteract  the  result. 
Mr.  Malthus  was  equally  correct  in  affirming 
that  the  effect  of  improvements  in  agriculture, 
when  acting  in  conjunction  unth  increasing  popular 
tioHy  is  to  increase  rent ;  and  was  equally  in  error 
when  he  controverted  the  abstract  principle,  that 
such  improvements,  acting  singly  and  alone, 
diminish  rent. 

Practically  considered,  Mr.  Ricardo's  proposi- 
tion is  immediately  true,  for  a  period  sufficient  to 
allow  of  an  increase  of  population  proportionate 
to  the  increased  facility  of  producing  food ;  while 
the  principle  of  Malthus  is  prospectively  trucy 
after  the  increase  of  population  has  overtaken  the 
advance  of  agriculture.  The  principle  of  Malthus 
is  true  both  immediately  and  prospectively,  when 
agriculture  and  population  progress  at  equal  rates. 

In  his  masterly  Essay  on  the  Distribution  of 
Wealth,  Mr.  Jones,  the  successor  of  Mr.  Malthus 
as  professor  of  Political  Economy  at  the  East 
India  College,  has  fallen  into  similar  misconcep- 
tions regarding  the  method  of  investigation  adopted 
by  Ricardo ;  and  would  almost  seem  to  imagine 
that  he  refutes  the  doctrines  of  that  profound  and 
original  thinker  by  extending  them.  The  dis- 
tinguishing merit  of  Mr.  Jones's  Essay  consists  in 
his  having,  with  great  ability  and  success,  applied 
to  the  actual  circumstances  of  society,  with  the 
necessary  modifications ,  the  principles  which 
Ricardo  deduced  from  hypothetical  circumstances. 
The  foundations  laid  by  Ricardo  have  not  been 
destroyed  because  a  noble  structure  has  been 
erected  upon  them. 

A  candid  inquirer,  devoted  to  the  advancement 
of  science,  will  be  not  less  prompt  to  acknowledge 
and  correct  his  own  mistakes,  than  to  point  out 


the  fallacies  into  which  others  may  have  fallen. 
In  commenting  upon  Mr.  Ricardo's  theory  of 
rent,  in  a  former  publication*,  I  committed  errors 
analogous  to  those  which  I  have  charged  against 
Mr.  Malthus  and  Mr.  Jones.  I  inferred,  that  the 
conclusions  regarding  the  origin  and  progress  of 
rents,  which  Mr.  Ricardo  deduced  from  hypo- 
thetical circumstances  were  incorrect,  because  I 
conceived  that  they  were  not  in  accordance  with 
the  actual  circumstances  of  society ;  and,  not 
sufficiently  aware  that  Political  Economy  is  a 
deductive  science,  and  that  abstract  principles, 
though  strictly  true  only  under  the  circumstances 
assumed,  are  nevertheless  the  elements  out  of 
which  we  mould  our  practical  conclusions,  I 
indulged  the  self-delusion,  that  while  employing 
Ricardo's  indestructible  machine  in  manufacturing 
a  wider  fabric  than  the  pattern  he  presented,  I 
was  creating  the  instrument  I  borrowed.  The 
passage  in  which  I  mistook  an  extension  for  a 
refutation  of  Mr.  Ricardo's  theory  of  rent  is  the 
following: — 

"  From  what  has  been  said  in  the  preceding 
paragraphs,  it  will  appear,  that  there  are  three 
causes  necessary  to  the  appearance  of  rent. 

*'  1st.  That  power  of  human  industry  by  which 
it  replaces,  with  a  surplus,  the  wealth  expended 
in  carrying  it  on. 

"  2nd.  That  inequality  in  the  effective  powers  of 
industry,  and  in  the  difference  between  tlie  pro- 
ductive cost  and  the  value  of  commodities,  which 
render  the  surplus  of  production  above  expendi- 
ture greater  in  one  occupation  than  in  another. 

"  3rd.  The  law  of  competition,  equalizing  the 
rate  of  surplus,  or  profit,  in  the  difrerent  invest- 
ments of  capital. 

"  The  operation  of  these  three  causes  in  giving 

*  Stay  aA  tit  Com  Trade,  Third  Bdilioi*,  1826. 
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rise  to  rent  requires  no  elucidation.  It  is  self- 
evident,  that  if  agricultural  industry  did  not  pro- 
duce a  greater  quantity  of  wealth  than  that  which 
is  expended  in  carrying  it  on,  nothing  could  ever 
be  given  to  a  proprietor  for  the  use  of  land ;  that 
if  the  surplus  of  reproduction  above  expenditure 
were  not  greater  in  some  occupations  than  in 
others,  no  one  would  have  an  inducement  to  offer 
a  premium  for  the  privilege  of  investing  his  stock 
in  any  particular  situation  or  employment ;  and 
that  if  individuals  had  not  the  inclination  and 
the  power  to  transfer  their  capital  to  the  most 
beneficial  branches  of  business,  rents  would  not 
appear  as  profits  fell,  and  the  diminution  of  the 
surplus  in  one  employment  of  stock  would  not 
compel  the  capitalist  to  acquiesce  in  the  diminu- 
tion of  his  surplus  in  another. 

"  The  principles  of  rent  which  I  have  endea- 
voured to  unfbld  are,  in  several  important  par- 
ticulars, essentially  different  from  the  recent 
doctrines  which  have  been  advanced  by  some 
political  economists  of  great  and  deserved  cele- 
brity. I  agree  with  Mr.  Ricardo  (Principles  of 
Political  Economy,  page  491),  that  '  rent  is  that 
portion  of  the  produce  of  the  earth  which  is  given 
to  the  landlord  for  the  use  of  the  soil ;'  but  I 
cannot  agree  with  him  when  he  says  (page  571), 
that '  rent  is  the  difference  of  produce  obtained, 
with  equal  capitals  and  with  equal  labour,  on  the 
same  or  on  different  qualities  of  land.* 

'^  Neither  the  gradations  of  soil,  nor  the  succes- 
sive applications  of  capital  to  land,  with  decreasing 
returns,  are  in  any  way  essential,  either  to  the 
appearance  or  to  the  rise  of  rents.  If  all  soils  were 
of  one  uniform  quality,  and  if  land,  after  having 
been  adequately  stocked,  could  yield  no  additional 
produce  on  additional  capital  being  laid  out  upon 
it,  still  the  rise  in  the  value  of  raw  produce,  and 
the  consequent  fall  in  manufacturing  and  com- 
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mercial  profits,  would  cause  a  portion  of  the 
surplus  produce  of  the  soil  to  assume  the  form  of 
rent.  UpoD  a  careful  examiaation  of  the  facts, 
we  shall  discover,  that  resorting  to  inferior  soils, 
and  applying  additional  capital  to  the  land,  with 
a  decreasing  return,  instead  of  being  the  causes 
which  create  and  elevate  rents,  are  the  limiting 
circumstances  which  prevent  rent  from  rising  so 
high  as  it  otherwise  would  rise.  I  proceed  to 
demonstrate  this. 

"  Let  us  suppose  that  the  whole  of  the  lands  of 
iirstquality  are  appropriated}  that  the  population 
is  so  limited  that  the  cultivation  of  these  lands  is 
sufficient  to  supply  the  demand  for  food  and 
material;  and  that  the  rate  of  profit,  both  in 
agriculture  and  in  manufactures,  is  50  per  cent. 

"  This  being  the  previous  state  of  things,  we 
will  suppose  further,  that  population  and  capital 
gradually  increase,  and  that  the  consequently 
increasing  demand  for  food  raises  the  value  of 
agricultural  produce,  in  relation  to  wrought  goods, 
until  maQufacturing  profit  falls  from  50  to  40 
per  cent.,  while  inferior  land  cannot  be  resorted  to, 
and  while  additional  capital  applied  to  the  land 
already  under  tilU^  cannot  create  an  additional 
quantity  of  produce  sufficient  to  replace  itself. 

"  Under  these  ciicuntstances,  it  is  self-evident 
that  the  peraons  who  possess  disposable  capital 
would  have  an  interest  in  giving  the  proprietors  of 
land,  for  the  use  of  the  soil,  nine  per  cent,  out  of 
the  50  per  cent  which  cultivation  yielded ;  be- 
cause, after  making  tllis  deduction  for  rent,  the 
capitalist  would  have  one  per  cent,  more  than  if 
he  engaged  in  manufactures  or  trade.  Many 
proprietors,  and  particularly  those  whose  posaess- 
sions  were  expensive,  would  prefer  the  receipt  of 
rent  to  the  care  and  anxiety  of  cultivating  their 
own  estates;  and  thus  the  relation  of  landlord 
and  tenant  would  be  formed. 
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^^  Should  population  and  capital  still  have  a 
tendency  to  increase,  the  growing  demand  for 
food  niight  raise  the  value  of  raw  produce  in 
relation  to  wrought  goods,  until  manufacturing 
and  commercial  profits  fell  to  thirty,  to  twenty,  to 
ten,  or  to  five  per  cent.,  which  I  assume  to  be  the 
lowest  rate  of  return  for  the  sake  of  which  the 
capitalist  will  engage  in  business.  It  is  perfectly 
self-evident  that,  during  this  process,  it  would  be 
the  interest  of  those  who  possessed  disposable 
capital,  to  give  to  the  proprietors  for  the  use  of 
the  soil,  twenty,  thirty,  forty,  or  forty-five  per 
cent,  out  of  the  surplus  of  fifty  per  cent,  yielded 
by  agricultural  industry.  Thus  profits  might  fall 
to  their  minimum^  and  rents  rise  to  their  maxi- 
mum, though  no  soil  of  an  inferior  quality  were 
resorted  to,  and  although  no  additional  capital  were 
applied  to  the  soil  witfi  a  diminished  return. 

^^  We  will  now  take  a  different  case,  and  sup- 
pose, that  while  the  increasing  demand  for  food 
raises  the  value  of  raw  produce,  in  relation  to 
wrought  goods,  until  manufacturing  profits  fall 
from  fifty  to  forty  per  cent,  there  are  extensive 
tracts  of  unappropriated  land  of  second  rate  qua- 
lity capable  of  yielding  to  the  cultivator  forty  per 
cent,  upon  his  capital.  It  is  self-evident,  that  the 
appropriation  and  culture  of  these  tracts  could  not 
have  the  effect  of  creating  or  of  elevating  rent. 
Resorting  to  these  lands  would  have  a  tendency 
directly  the  reverse,  and  would  render  it  impos- 
sible that  rents  should  rise  beyond  ten  per  cent, 
upon  the  capital  employed  upon  the  first  quality 
of  land.  Though  population  and  capital  should 
continue  to  increase;  and  though  the  growing 
demand  for  food  should  periodically  advance  the 
value  of  raw  produce,  in  relation  to  wrought 
goods,  until  manufacturing  profit  fell  below,  and 
agricultural  profit  rose  above  forty  per  cent. ;  yet, 
so  long  as  there  remained  to  be  reclaimed  any 


land  capable  of  returning  forty  per  cent  to  the 
cultivator,  the  disposable  capital  of  the  country 
would  be  poured  out  upon  it ;  the  supply  of  raw 
produce  would  be  periodically  increased,  until 
manuracturing  profits  ruse  up,  and  E^cultural 
profits  fell  back,  to  forty  per  cent;  and  conse- 
quently no  motive  could  possibly  exist  to  induce 
the  persons  possessing  disposable  capital  to  offer 
to  the  proprietors  of  the  first  quality  of  land  a 
rent  exceeding  ten  per  cent,  upon  the  capital 
employed  in  cultivation. 

*'  As  soon  as  it  is  found  that  the  tracts  of  second 
rate  quality  are  inadequate  to  supply  the  increas- 
ing demand  for  food  and  material,  the  value  of 
raw  produce  in  relation  to  wrought  goods  will 
permanently  rise,  and  the  rate  of  manufacturing 
profits  will  permanently  fall  below  forty  per  cent. 
When  this  occurs,  it  will  become  the  interest  of 
those  who  possess  disposable  capital  to  offer  the 
proprietors  of  the  lands  of  second  rate  quality  a 
portion  of  the  produce  for  the  use  of  the  soil. 
Should  the  rise  in  the  value  of  raw  produce  cause 
manufacturing  profits  to  fall  to  thirty  per  cent., 
then  disposable  capital  would  flow  upon  the  un- 
appropriated lands  of  third-rate  quaJity,  which, 
by  the  supposition,  are  capable  of  yielding  thirty 
per  cent,  to  the  cultivator.  Here,  it  is  self-evident 
that  the  cultivation  of  lands  of  third-rate  quality 
is  the  consequent,  and  not  the  antecedent  of  the 
fall  of  profits,  and  of  the  creation  of  rents  upon 
the  lands  of  second-rate  quality. 

"  It  is  unnecessary  to  detain  the  reader  by 
pursuing  the  illustration  farther.  In  every  in- 
crease in  the  demand  for  food,  beyond  what  the 
quality  of  the  land  actually  under  cultivation  can 
supply,  the  necessary  effect  of  resorting  to  soils  of 
an  inferior  grade,  is,  not  to  cause  rent  to  rise,  but 
to  prevent  it  from  rising  higher." 

I  am  still  of  opinion  that  the  preceding  modifi- 
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cations  of  Ricardo's  theory  of  rent  are  substan- 
tially correct.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  rent  is 
not,  as  he  defined  it  to  be,  ^^  the  payment  made  to 
the  landed  proprietor  for  the  use  of  the  indestruc- 
tible powers  of  the  soil."  It  cannot  be  questioned 
but  that  his  subsequent  and  amended  definition 
of  rent,  as  being  "  the  difference  of  produce  ob- 
tained with  equal  capital  and  with  equal  labour, 
on  the  same  or  on  different  qualities  of  land,*'  was 
defective ;  nor  will  it,  as  I  conceive,  be  now  con- 
troverted, that  I  was  correct  in  extending  that  defi- 
nition, and  in  representing  rent  to  be  that  portion 
of  the  produce  which  is  given  to  the  landed  pro- 
prietor for  the  use  of  the  soil,  determined  by 
that  inequality  in  the  effective  powers  of  industry, 
and  in  the  difference  between  the  productive  cost 
and  value  of  commodities,  which  renders  the  sur- 
plus of  reproduction  above  expenditure  greater  in 
one  occupation  than  in  another.  But  while  I 
believe  that  I  effected  some  improvement  in  re- 
presenting rent  as  surplus  profit,  from  whatever 
permanent  source  the  excess  of  return  above  the 
ordinary  rate  may  be  derived,  yet  I  am  free  to 
confess,  that  while  controverting  Ricardo's  theory 
of  rent,  I  did  nothing  more  than  give  an  obvious 
extension  to  the  principles  borrowed  from  my 
great  master.  Under  the  circumstances  contem- 
plated by  Ricardo,  namely,  that  soils  of  different 
quality  can  be  successively  resorted  to,  and  that 
additional  portions  of  capital  can  be  applied  to 
the  same  land  with  diminishing  rates  of  return, 
rent  is  what  he  represents  it  to  be — **  the  difference 
of  produce  obtained  with  equal  capitals  and  with 
equal  labour,  on  the  same  or  on  different  qualities 
of  land.**  Under  circumstances  more  extensive 
than  those  which  he  contemplated,  other  causes 
co-operate  in  determining  rent ;  and  a  more  ex- 
tensive definition  is  required.  My  error  consisted 
in  not  perceiving  that  Ricardo*s  restricted  de^- 


nitioD  was,  for  all  the  purposes  of  reasoning, 
sufliciently  compreheDsive  as  applicable  to  the 
restricted  circumstances  in  reference  to  which  it 
was  framed  j  and  in  not  recognizing  that  my  own 
modified  theory  was  only  an  expansion,  over  a 
wider  field,  of  that  equalization  of  the  rates  of 
profit,  by  paying  the  excess  above  the  ordinary 
rate,  which  Mr.  Ricardo  had  limited  to  those 
cases  in  which  surplus  profit  is  the  result  of  dif- 
ferent qualities  of  soil,  and  of  diminishing  returns 
to  successive  portions  of  capital  applied  to  the 
land.  My  excuse  is,  that  I  erred  in  thstinguished 
company ;  while  my  hope  is,  that  those  distin- 
guished economists  who  may  have  followed  ray 
Si  example  may  enter  upon  the  atoning  path 
which  I  have  now  endeavoured  to  trace  out,  and 
would  invite  them  to  pursue. 

The  main  source  of  the  errors  into  which  Mr. 
Senior  and  Mr.  Jones  have  fallen,  in  com- 
menting upon  the  doctrines  of  Ricardo,  appears 
to  have  been  their  failure  to  keep  steadily  in 
view  the  conditions  under  which  bis  standard 
of  measurement  was  assumed  to  be  produced.- 
Mr.  Ricardo  investigated  the  laws  which 
detennine  the  proportions  according  to  which 
the  produce  of  industry  is  divided  between  the 
three  classes,  of  landed  proprietors,  capitalists, 
and  labourers ;  and  for  the  convenience  of  mea- 
suring proportions,  and  of  reasoning  upon  them, 
he  invented  an  artificial  or  ideal  money,  in  which 
he  estimated  rents,  profits,  and  wages.  This  ideal 
or  hypothetical  money  is  an  invariable  quantity 
of  gold,  always  produced  by  an  invariable  quantity 
of  labour,  to  which  wages  only  are  advanced.  If 
rent,  profits,  and  wages,  be  estimated  in  this  ideal 
money,  there  can  be  no  rise  of  rents  without  a 
fall  in  the  sum  of  wages  and  profits  ;  and  if  rent 
be  deducted,  there  can  be  no  rise  of  profits  without 
a  fall  of  wages,  and  no  fall  of  profits  without  a 
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rise  of  wages.  As  it  is  of  great  practical  import- 
ance that  the  nature  and  limits  of  Mr.  Ricardo's 
doctrine  should  be  familiarly  known,  so  as  to 
correct  the  numerous  misconceptions  regarding 
it  into  which  his  followers,  no  less  *  than  his 
opponents/  have  fallen,  I  will  here  endeavour  to 
explain  it,  by  showing  the  operation  of  his 
proportian-measuring'-money. 

Cost  of  production  is  the  ultimate  regulator 
of  exchangeable  value.  If  100  labourers,  to 
whom  wages  only  are  advanced,  always  produce 
100  ounces  of  gold,  then  this  invariable  quantity 
of  gold  will  always  be  equal  in  value  to  the  vary- 
ing quantity  of  produce  which  may  be  raised, 
from  the  least  eligible  land  resorted  to,  by  100 
labourers,  to  whom  wages  only  are  advanced. 
Hence,  if  100  labourers,  having  wages  advanced 
to  them,  and  cultivating  that  quality  of  land 
which  pays  no  rent,  raise  100  quarters  of  corn, 
one  ounce  of  gold  will  be  the  price  of  one  quarter 
of  corn;  if  they  raise  200  quarters,  one  ounce 
will  be  the  price  of  two  quarters ;  and  if  they 
raise  300  quarters,  then  one  ounce  of  gOld  will  be 
the  price  of  three  quarters.  Now,  in  this  case,  it 
will  appear  self-evident,  that,  estimated  in  the 
hypothetical  money,  rents  cannot  rise,  unless  the 
sum  which  goes  to  profits  and  wages  falls ;  and 
that  there  can  be  no  rise  or  fiall  of  profits  without 
a  fall  or  rise  of  wages,  and  no  fall  or  rise  of  wages 
without  a  rise  or  fall  of  profits. 

Let  us  suppose  that  100  labourers  raise  100 
quarters  of  com  from  that  quality  of  land  which 
pays  no  rent,  and  the  whole  produce  of  which  is 
wages  and  profits,  and  then  the  price  of  com  will 
be  one  ounce  of  gold  per  quarter ;  and  let  us  sup- 
pose further,  that  from  a  superior  quality  of  land, 
100  labourers  raise  150  quarters.  Under  these 
suppositions,  the  rent  of  the  superior  land  will  be 
50  quarters,  or  50  ounces.     Now  let  the  productive 


powers  of  labour  be  doubled,  bo  that  100  men  can 
raise  200  quarters  from  the  land  which  formerly 
yielded  100,  and  300  from  that  which  before  re- 
turned 1 50  quarters.  lo  this  case  the  price  of  corn, 
in  Mr.  Ricardo's  money,  will  have  fallen  from  one 
ounce  to  balf  an  ounce  of  gold  per  quarter;  and 
though  the  corn-rent  of  the  land  now  yielding  300, 
instead  of  ISO  quarters,  will  have  risen  from  50  to 
100  quarters,  yet,  as  the  price  of  com  baa  fallen 
one-half,  the  money-rent  of  this  land  will  continue 
to  be  only  00  ounces  of  gold.  It  is  evident,  there- 
fore, that  if  the  ratio  of  increase  be  equal  on  all 
the  lands  under  tillage,  no  increase  of  production, 
DO  increase  in  the  r^  wealth,  the  commodity- 
revenue  of  the  landed  proprietor,  can  effect  an 
increase  of  rent,  in  Mr.  Ricardo's  ideal  money. 
On  the  other  band,  rent,  estimated  in  this  pro- 
portion-measuring money,  may  go  on  increasing 
while  production  decreases,  and  real  commodity- 
rent  declines,  provided  the  sum  to  be  divided 
between  wages  and  profits  be  diminisfaedi  Let 
the  land  which  pays  no  rent,  and  which,  at  first, 
yielded  100  quarters  to  the  labour  of  100  men, 
now  yield  only  50  quarters ;  while  the  superior 
land,  which  at  first  yielded  150  quarters  to  the 
labour  of  100,  yields  only  80.  In  this  case,  the 
corn-rent  of  the  superior  land  will  have  fallen  from 
50  to  30  quarters.  But  as  50  quarters,  the  pro- 
duce of  the  labour  of  100,  are  now  equal  in  value 
to  lOOounces  of 'gold,  invariably  produced  by  the 
labour  of  100,  ttie  price  of  com  will  have  been 
doubled ;  and  the  corn-rent  of  30  quarters  will  be 
worth  00  ounces.  Thus,  while  rent,  estimated  in 
produce,  will  have  fallen  40  per  cent,  estimated  in 
the  ideal  money  it  will  have  risen  30  per  cent. 

The  same  holds  good  with  respect  to  profits 
and  wages.  If  we  consider,  with  Mr.  Ricardo, 
that  the  whole  of  the  advances  of  the  capitalist 
consists  of  wages,  then  the  whole  of  the  produce 
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of  that  land  which  pays  no  rent  will  be  divided 
between  wages  and  profits ;  and  however  its 
quantity  may  increase  or  diminish,  it  will  always 
be  equal  in  value  to  the  same  unvarying  quantity 
of  gold.  If  100  labourers,  on  land  paying  no 
rent,  raise  100  quarters,  one  quarter  of  com  will 
be  worth  one  ounce  of  gold ;  and  if  the  produce 
be  equally  divided  between  profits  and  wages,  the 
capitalists  will  have  50  quarters,  and  the  labourers 
50  quarters ;  and,  estimated  in  the  ideal  money, 
pronts  will  be  50  ounces,  and  the  wages  of  the  50 
labourers  50  ounces.  Let  the  100  labourers,  on 
land  paying  no  rent,  produce  300  quarters  instead 
of  100,  and  then  the  whole  produce  of  the  100 
labourers  being,  as  before,  equivalent  to  the  100 
ounces  of  gold,  the  price  of  a  quarter  of  com  will 
have  fallen  from  one  ounce  to  one-third  of  an 
ounce  of  gold.  Let  two-thirds  of  the  produce  go 
to  the  capitalist,  and  one-third  to  the  labourer,  and 
then  the  amount  of  real  profits  will  have  risen  from 
50  to  200  quarters,  and  real  wages  from  50  to  100 
quarters,  rfevertheless,  this  rise  of  100  per  cent 
in  real  wages  would,  in  the  language  of  Mr. 
Ricardo,  be  a  fall  of  wages.  Estimated  in  his 
ideal  money,  com  has  fallen  to  one-third  of  its 
former  price.  The  real  wages  of  50  quarters, 
which  the  labourer  formerly  received,  were  worth 
50  ounces, — the  real  wages  of  100  quarters,  which 
he  now  receives,  are  worth  only  33i  ounces ;  and, 
consequently,  in  Mr.  Ricardo^s  sense  of  the  term, 
wages  must  have  fallen.  In  this  case,  the  increase 
in  the  productive  powers  of  industry  will  have 
raised  the  real  amount  of  profits  300  per  cent,  or 
from  50  to  200  quarters.  But  though  the  amount 
of  profits  will  thus  have  risen,  the  rate  of  Ricardo 
profits  will  have  risen  only  in  the  proportion  in 
which  Ricardo  wages  will  have  fallen.  For  the 
produce  profits  of  50  quarters,  which  the  capitalist 
formerly  obtained,  were  worth  60  ounces;  while  the 


produce  profits  of  200,  which  he  now  obtains,  are 
worth  no  more  than  66|  ounces.  On  Mr.  Ricardo's 
principles  the  reason  is  obvious  ;  the  price  of  the 
whole  produce  is  always  100  ounces  of  gold  ;  and 
of  these  100  ounces,  the  capitalist  cannot  receive 
a  greater  quantity,  unless  the  labourer  receives 
lees ;  and  the  increase  of  profits  must  always  be 
exactly  equal  to  the  decrease  of  wages. 

These  illustrations  demonstrate  what  has  been 
already  stated,  namely,  that  Mr.  Ricardo's  object 
was  to  investigate  the  laws  which  regulate  the 
proportions  in  which  the  produce  of  industry  is 
distributed  into  wages,  profits,  and  rent,  without 
regard  to  gtiantities.  In  illustrating  this  object, 
he  made  two  distinct  suppositions :  Ist.  That  the 
standard  of  money  is  an  invariable  quantity  of 
gold  produced  by  an  invariable  quantity  of  labour; 
2nd.  That  the  whole  of  the  advances  of  the  capi- 
talist consists  of  wages.  Under  the  circumstances 
assumed,  his  coaclusions  are  strictly  correct. 
Granting  that  the  same  sum  of  money  is  always 
produced  by  the  same  quantity  of  labour,  and 
that  all  the  advances  of  the  capitalist  are  resolv- 
able into  wages,  then  it  will  follow,  as  a  necessary 
consequence,  that  money  rent  cannot  rise  or  fall, 
without  a  diminution  or  an  increase  in  the  sum  of 
wages  and  profits  ;  and  that  profits  cannot  fall  or 
rise,  without  a  corresponding  rise  or  fall  in  wages. 

Mr.  Ricardo  explained,  and  explained  cor- 
rectly, the  laws  which  regulate  rent,  wages,  and 
profits,  under  the  circumstances  which  he  assumed. 
In  doing  this  he  rendered  important  service  to  the 
science  of  Political  Economy  ;  because,  when  we 
have  once  ascertained  the  laws  of  distribution 
under  one  set  of  circumstances,  it  becomes  com- 
paratively easy  to  trace  out  the  manner  in  which 
the  operation  of  these  laws  is  modified  under  dif- 
ferent circumstances.  But,  unfortunately  for  the 
progress  of  the  science,  that  which  Mr.  Ricardo 
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demonstrated  to  be  true  under  one  particular  set 
of  circumstances y  his  commentators  fancied  to  be 
true  under  all  circumstances.  It  is  strictly  de- 
monstrable that,  estimated  in  Mr.  Ricardo^s  ideal 
money,  all  commodities,  in  the  production  of 
which  any  portion  of  seed,  of  raw  material,  and  of 
fixed  capital,  is  employed,  must  iall  in  price  with 
every  rise  in  wages;  and  from  this  fact,  Mr. 
Ricardo's  wholesale  followers  draw  the  erroneous 
inference  that,  in  the  real  circumstances  of  the 
market,  and  in  the  real  money  of  commerce,  a  rise 
in  wages  causes,  not  a  rise,  but  rather  a  fall  in 
prices.  Again,  if  all  the  advances  of  the  capitalist 
be  reduced  to  the  single  denomination  of  wages,  and 
if  wages  be  estimated  in  the  ideal  money,  it  is 
demonstrable,  that  there  can  be  no  rise  of  profits 
without  a  fall  In  wages ;  and  this  fact,  true  under 
these  particular  circumstances,  the  implicit  fol- 
lowers of  Mr.  Ricardo,  in  their  hasty  generaliza- 
tions, imagine  to  be  true  under  all  conceivable 
circumstances,  and  contend,  that  it  is  impossible 
to  give  the  capitalist  a  higher  rate  of  profit, 
without  degrading  the  condition  of  the  labourer. 
From  the  explanation   which   has  now  been 

S'ven  of  the  mode  of  investigafion  adopted  by 
r.  Ricardo,  for  determining  the  proportion  in 
which  the  products  of  industry  are  divided 
amongst  the  producing  classes,  it  is  apparent 
that  he  estimated  wages  by  the  quantity  of  labour 
required  to  produce  them.  If  we  assume  that  the 
wages  of  100  men  are  100  quarters  of  com  and 
100  suits  of  clothing,  then,  according  to  the 
Ricardo  measurement,  wages  will  rise,  should 
the  quantity  of  labour  required  to  produce  100 
quarters  and  100  suits  be  increased  from  80  to 
90;  and  on  the  other  hand,  would  fall,  should  the 
increased  efficacy  of  industry  reduce  the  quantity 
of  labour  required  to  produce  100  quarters  and 
100  suits  to  that  of  70  men. 


The  quanUty  of  labour  required  to  prodace 
wages  affords,  as  we  have  just  seen,  a  perfect 
measure  of  the  rate  of  profit  in  all  those  cases  in 
which  the  wages  are  the  whole  advance  of  the 
capitalist.  But  such  cases  seldom  or  never 
occur.  What  aid,  then,  can  Ricardo's  hypo- 
thetical money,  representing  the  quantity  of 
labour  which  produces  the  wages  of  labour, 
afford  us  for  determining  the  rate  of  profit  in 
all  those  numerous  cases  in  which  the  capital 
employed  consists,  in  greater  or  less  proportions, 
of  seed  and  raw  materials,  of  implements  and 
machinery,  and  of  finished  goods  vended  by 
merchants  and  dealers?  This  problem  can  be 
solved  by  the  extension  and  consistent  application 
of  Mr.  Ricardo's  rule  for  estimating  the  cost  of 
wages  by  the  quantity  of  labour  by  which  they 
are  produced.  The  manner  in  which  this  rule 
should  be  applied,  when  wages  do  not  form  the 
whole  advance  of  the  capitalist,  will  be  made 
apparent  by  the  following  examples  : — 

Let  us  assume  that  two  equal  capitals,  I.  and 
II.,  are  employed,  for  equal  periods,  in  two  dis- 
tinct processes  of  production;  that  one  of  these 
capitals  consists  of  wages  for  100  immediate 
labour,  produced  by  80  previous  labour,  while 
the  other  consists  of  wages  for  50  immediate 
labour,  produced  by  40  previous  labour,  and  raw 
materials  produced  by  40  previous  labour.  In 
this  case,  the  products  obtamed  by  the  expendi- 
ture of  the  two  capitals  must  be  of  equal  value, 
otherwise  the  rates  of  profit  would  not  be  equal. 
But  how  are  the  two  separate  costs  of  produc- 
tion to  be  measured?  The  immediate  labour 
employed  in  the  production  of  the  commodity 
returned  to  capital  I.  is  100,  the  sum  of  the  im- 
mediate and  previous  labour  employed  in  the 
firoduction  of  the  commodity  returned  to  capital 
I.  is  90.     It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  if  our 
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measure  of  cost  be  made  to  include  both  immediate 
and  previous  labour,  commodities  equal  to  each 
other  in  value  will  appear  to  be  unequal  in  their 
costs  of  production.  But  why  should  our  mea- 
sure of  cost  be  made  to  include  both  immediate 
and  previous  labour?  The  expenditure  of  the 
capitalist  does  not  consist  of  the  immediate  labour 
he  employs ;  it  consists  of  the  wages  which  he  ad- 
vances to  that  labour ;  and  the  cost  of  the  wages  he 
advances  is  measured  by  the  quantity  of  previous 
labour  by  which  they  were  produced.  In  point  of 
fact,  the  advances  of  the  capitalist,  whether  con- 
sisting wholly  of  wages,  or  partly  of  wages  and 
partly  of  raw  materials,  represent  two  different 
quantities  of  labour, — previous  labour  and  proxi- 
mate labour ;  and,  consequently,  a  unit  of  mea- 
surement can  be  obtained  only  by  reducing  the 
two  quantities  to  a  common  denomination. 

Let  us  take  another  case.  Let  us  assume  that 
there  are  three  capitals,  I.,  II.,  and  III.,  and  that 
I.  consists  of  wages  for  100  produced  by  80 
labour;  11.  of  wages  for  50  produced  by  40 
labour,  with  raw  material  produced  by  40 
labour;  and  III.  of  wages  for  10  produced 
by  8  labour,  raw  materials  produced  by  32 
labour,  and  an  ever-during  machine  produced 
by  40  labour.  These  three  capitals,  produced 
by  equal  quantities  of  labour,  are  equal  to  each 
other  in  value :  and  as  competition  is  constantly 
tending  to  equalize  the  rates  of  profit,  the  results, 
A.  B.  C,  obtained  by  the  employment  of  these 
equal  capitals,  for  equal  times,  must  also  be  equal. 

Now,  the  costs  at  which  these  equivalent  results 
are  obtained  will  be  shown  to  be  equal,  if  mea- 
sured by  the  single  unit  of  proximate  labour,  but 
will  be  shown  to  be  unequal,  if  measured  by  the 
double  standard  of  proximate  and  previous  labour. 
The  cost  of  commodity  A.,  the  result  of  the  em- 
ployment of  capital  I.,  is  the  100  proximate  labour 


which  produced  it  The  cost  of  commodity  B., 
the  result  of  the  employment  of  capital  11.,  will 
be  90  labour,  if  measured  by  the  sum  of  the  40 
previous  labour  which  produced  the  raw  materials, 
and  the  50  proximate  labour  to  which  the  wages 
were  advaoced  ;  while  its  cost  will  be  100  labour, 
if  measured  by  a  unit  obtained  by  reducing  the 
previous  labour  which  produced  the  materuls  to 
the  same  denomination  with  the  proximate  IfUiour 
to  which  the  wages  were  advanced.  The  results 
remaining  after  the  employment  of  capital  III.  for 
the  given  period  are, — the  unimpaied  machine, 
and  the  commodities  fabricated  from  the  raw 
materials  with  its  aid,  by  the  10  labourers 
to  whom  wages  were  advanced. — ^The  cost  of 
these  results,  when  measured  by  the  compound 
standard  composed  of  the  sums  of  previous  and 
proximate  labour,  will  be  82  labour,  and  will  be 
100  labour  when  measured  on  the  single  standard, 
derived  from  estimating  the  products  of  the  pre- 
vious labour  in  the  proximate  labour. 

It  will  be  apparent,  that  when  we  adopt  as  our 
measure  the  single  standard  estimated  in  proxi- 
mate labour,  the  rate  of  profit  rises  or  falls  in  the 
exact  proportion  in  which  the  cost  of  producing 
wages  is  diminished  or  increased.  Ricardo  de- 
monstrated this  important  principle  in  all  cases  in 
which  tiie  whole  advance  of  the  capitalist  consists 
of  watg^B.  He  failed  to  demonstrate  it  in  all  those 
actually  occurring  cases  in  which  the  advances 
consist  of  wages,  materials,  and  machinery,  only 
because  in  these  more  complicated  cases  he  failed' 
to  distinguish,  that  the  standard  of  measurement 
should  be  confined  to  the  single  element  of  proxi- 
mate labour.  He  did  oot  discover  the  exact  law 
which  governs  profits  in  all  cases;  but  he  opened. 
out  the  path  through  which  the  discovery  may  be 
reached.  His  principle,  that  the  only  cause  of  a 
xise  or  fall  of  profits  is  a  fall  or  rise  of  wages,  is 
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obviously  incorrect ;  but  the  principle,  that  profits 
can  rise  or  fall  only  as  the  quantity  of  labour  re- 
quired  to  produce  the  wages  of  a  given  number  of 
labourers  may  be  diminished  or  increased,  is 
demonstrably  true. 

Capital  I.  consists  of  the  articles  which  consti- 
tute the  wages  of  100,  and  is  advanced  for  twelve 
months  in  reproducing  the  articles  which  consti- 
tute wages.  It  is  self-evident  that  in  this  case 
profits  will  be  20,  50,  or  100  per  cent,  if  the  re- 
production be  respectively  wages  for  120,  150,  or 
200 ;  and  that  the  rate  of  profit  will  be  determined 
by  the  proportion  which  the  quantity  of  labour 
employed  in  producing  wages,  may  bear  tp  the 
quantity  of  labour  which  these  wages  will  employ . 

Capital  II.  consists  of  wag^s  for  50,  and  of 
materials  equivalent  to  wages  for  50, — is  advanced 
for  twelve  months  in  reproducing  wages,-^and  is 
wholly  consumed  in  the  process.  It  will  be  as 
evident  in  this  case,  as  in  the  former,  that  profits 
will  be  respectively  25,  50,  and  100  per  cent.,  if 
the  reproduction  be  respectively  wages  for  125, 
150,  and  200 ;  and  it  will  also  be  as  evident  in 
this  case,  as  in  the  former,  that  if  we  adopt  as  our 
standard  of  measurement  the  quantity  of  proxi- 
mate labour  required  to  produce  the  wages  of  a 
given  quantity  of  immediate  labour,  the  rate  of 
profit  will  be  found  to  rise  or  to  fall  in  exact 
proportion  as  the  cost  of  producing  wages  is 
diminished  or  increased.     For  example  : — 

1st.  The  advance  is  wages  for  50,  with  mate- 
rials equivalent  to  wages  for  50 ;  and  the  return 
is  wages  for  125.  According  to  this  ratio  of  in- 
crease, the  advance,  consisting  of  wages  for  50, 
must  have  been  produced  by  labour  40.  But 
that  portion  of  the  advance  which  consisted  of 
matenals  was  equivalent  to  wages  for  50,  and 
must,  therefore,  have  been  produced  at  the  cost 
of  labour  40.     The  cost  of  producing  the  capital 


equivalent  to  the  wages  for  100  immediate  labour, 
was  80  previous  labour.  This  capital  produced 
by  labour  80,  and  equivalent  to  wages  for  100,  is 
re-invested,  and  produces  wages  for  125;  and  for 
this  Dew  production  a  new  measurement  is  re- 
quired. Now,  this  new  production  of  wages  for 
120  was  obtained  by  the  labour  of  50  employed 
upon  materials  equivalent  to  the  labour  of  50. 
Estimated,  therefore,  in  proximate  producing 
labour,  the  coat  of  obtaining  wages  for  125 
immediate  labour  is  labour  100. 

2nd.  Assuming  that  the  advance  of  the  capitalist, 
consisting  of  wages  for  50,  with  materials  equiva- 
lent to  wages  for  50,  should  reproduce  wages  for 
150,  the  cost,  estimated  in  the  labour  which  pro- 
duces them,  of  wages  for  150  labour  would  be 
equivalent  to  100  l^our.  In  this  case,  as  in  the 
former,  the  rate  of  profit  would  be  wholly  deter- 
mined by  the  cost,  estimated  in  proximate  labour, 
of  producing  wages.  The  same  principle  would 
hold  good  were  the  capital,  consisting  of  wages 
for  50,  and  materials  equivalent  to  wages  for  50, 
to  reproduce  wages  for  200,  In  this  case,  profits 
would  be  100  per  cent.,  because  the  cost,  estimated 
in  proximate  labour,  of  producing  wages  was 
equivalent  to  only  one-half  of  the  immediate 
labour  which  wages  could  employ. 

The  proportionate  cost  of  producing  wt^es 
determines  the  rate  of  profit,  not  only  in  those 
branches  of  industry  which  might  be  exclusively 
devoted  to  the  production  of  wages,  but  in  alt 
other  branches.  If  a  capital,  consisting  of  wages 
for  50,  with  materials  equivalent  to  wages  for  50, 
advanced  for  twelve  months,and  wholly  consumed, 
will  reproduce  wages  for  125,  for  150,  or  for  200, 
it  will,  from  the  constantly  operating  law  of  com- 
petition, reproduce,  when  similarly  advanced  and 
consumed  in  other  departments  of  industry,  other 
eommodities  equivalent  to  wages  for  125,  150,  or 
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200.  In  all  the  departments  of  industry  in  which 
the  whole  of  the  advances  are  consumed  in  the 
process  of  production,  the  rate  of  profit  will  be 
determined  by  the  amount  of  proximate  labour, 
and  of  the  equivalents  of  proximate  labour,  re- 
quired to  produce  wages  for  a  given  amount  of 
immediate  labour. 

In  the  great  majority  of  cases,  the  capital  ad- 
vanced will  consist  of  wages  and  materials  wholly 
consumed,  and  of  implements  and  machinery  very 
partially  consumed.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to 
inquire  whether  in  these  instances  the  rate  of 
profit  rises  and  falls  as  the  amount  of  proximate 
labour,  and  its  equivalents,  required  to  produce 
wages  for  a  given  quantity  of  immediate  labour, 
is  diminished  or  increased ;  or,  in  other  words, 
whether  the  rate  of  profit  is  determined  by  the 
proportion  between  the  cost  of  producing  wages, 
estimated  in  quantity  of  proximate  labour,  and 
the  quantity  of  immediate  labour  to  which  wages 
may  give  employment. 

Let  us  assume  that  the  capital  advanced  con- 
sists of  wages  for  25,  materials  equivalent  to 
wages  for  25,  and  an  ever-during  machine  equi- 
valent to  wages  for  50.  In  this  case,  the  rate  of 
profit  will  be  25  per  cent,  should  the  reproduction 
be  equivalent  to  wages  for  75,  and  will  be  50,  or 
100  per  cent.,  should  the  reproduction  be  equiva- 
lent to  wages  for  100,  or  to  wages  for  150. 

The  whole  advance  of  the  capitalist  is  equiva- 
lent to  wages  for  100 ;  and  if  the  result  of  the  pro- 
cess of  reproduction  be  to  leave  in  his  hands  wages 
for  75,  with  his  unimpaired  machine  equivalent  to 
wages  for  50,  his  whole  advance  will  be  replaced 
with  a  profit  of  25  per  cent.  He  commenced 
with  wages  and  the  equivalents  of  wages  for  100 
labour, — he  ends  with  wages  and  the  equivalents 
of  wages  for  125.     Profits  are  25  per  cent.,  be- 


cause  he  has  obtained  the  command  of  120  imme- 
diate labour  at  a  cost  equivalent  to  100  proxi- 
mate labour.  Had  the  result  of  the  process  of  re- 
production been  to  leave  him  with  wages  for  100, 
or  for  150,  together  with  his  unimpaired  machine, 
his  profits  would  have  been  50  per  cent,  in  the  one 
case,  and  100  per  cent,  in  the  other ;  because,  in 
the  one  case  he  would  have  obtained  wages  and  the 
equivalents  of  wages  for  150,  in  return  for  wages 
and  their  equivalents  for  100;  and  in  the  other  case, 
wages  and  their  equivalents  for  300,  at  the  cost  of 
wages  for  100.  The  cost,  estimated  in  proximate 
labour,  of  producing  wages  for  a  given  amount  of 
immediate  labour,  determines  the  rate  of  profit, 
whether  the  whole  of  tlie  advances  of  the  ct^italist 
be  or  be  not  consumed  in  the  process  of  repro- 
duction. 

The  principles  exemplified  in  the  preceding 
illustrations  may  be  correctly  expressed  in  the 
following  propositions : — 

1st.  The  results  of  equal  capitals,  advanced  for 
equal  times,  are  ofequEil  Value. 

2nd.  WhMi  the  advance,  and  the  result  of  the 
advance,  both  consist  of  wages,  the  rat£  of  profit  is 
determined  by  the  proportion  between  the  quan- 
tity of  labour  which  produced  the  advance,  and 
the  quantity  of  labour  to  which  the  reproduction 
will  give  employment ;  or,  more  simply,  the  rate 
of  profit  is  debermined  by  the  cost,  estimated  in 
labour,  of  producing  wages. 

3rd.  When  the  capital  advanced  for  the  repro- 
duction of  wages  consists  partly  of  wages  and 
partly  of  materials  wholly  consumed  in  the  process, 
the  cost  of  producing,  wages  cannot  be  measured 
by  a  double  standard,  obtained  by  adding  the  pre- 
vious labour  which  produced  the  materials  to  the 
proximate  labour  which  the  wages  set  io  motion, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  must  be  measured  by  the 
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single  standard  obtained,  by  estimating,  in  the 
labour  to  which  the  wages  are  advanced,  the  pro- 
duce of  the  previous  labour  which  produced  the 
materials. 

4th.  When  the  capital  advanced,  in  the  pro- 
duction of  other  commodities  than  wages,  consists 
of  wages  and  materials,  the  rate  of  profit  is  still 
determined  by  the  cost  of  producing  wages,  that 
cost  being  measured  by  the  single  standard  ob- 
tained by  estimating  in  proximate  labour,  or, 
which  comes  to  the  same  thing,  in  the  wages  of 
proximate  labour,  that  portion  of  the  advance 
which  does  not  consist  of  wages. 

0th.  When  the  capital  advanced  consists  of 
wages  and  materials  wholly  consumed,  and  of  tools 
and  implements  not  wholly  consumed,  that  portion 
of  the  advance  which  remains  unconsumed,  is,  in 
point  of  fact,  a  portion  of  the  result  of  the  process 
of  production,  and  is  to  be  estimated  as  a  portion 
of  the  return  to  the  capitalist's  advance. 

6th.  When,  therefore,  the  capital  advanced  con- 
sists of  wages,  with  materials,  implements,  and 
machines;  and  when  the  materials  and  implements 
are  estimated,  not  by  the  previous  labour  which 
produced  them,  but  by  the  proximate  labour,  or 
the  wages  of  the  proximate  labour,  to  which  they 
are  equivalent,  then,  as  in  the  former  more  simple 
cases,  the  cost  of  producing  wages  will  determine 
the  rate  of  profit. 

Ricardo's  principle,  that  profits  rise  or  fall  as 
the  cost  of  producing  wages  is  diminished  or 
increased,  is  self-evidently  true  when  the  advance 
and  the  return  both  consist  of  wages ;  and,  under 
the  necessary  corrections,  is  demonstrably  true  in 
all  the  various  circumstances  in  which  the  advance 
and  the  return  do  not  wholly  consist  of  wages. 
It  cannot  be  denied,  however,  that  in  expounding 
his  doctrines,  this  profound  and  original  econo- 
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mist  employed  an  obscure  and  equivocal  nomen- 
clature. Neither  can  it  be  controverted,  that  in 
estimating  cost,  he  failed  to  explain,  with  fiufficient 
distinctneBB,  that  the  labour  v?hich  produce  wages, 
and  the  labour  which  theBe  wages  will  employ, 
are  different  quantities ;  and  that  he  not  unfre- 
quently  fell  into  the  fallacy  of  extending  to  actual 
circumstances,  without  the  requisite  modificatioos 
and  corrections,  the  principles  which  be  deduced 
from  hypothetical  data. 

Some  of  the  commentators  on  the  doctrines  of 
Ricardo  appear  to  have  fallen  into  the  misconcep- 
tion, that,  in  altering  his  nomenclature,  and  in 
modifying  his  principles  as  varying  circumstances 
required,  they  refuted  his  theory  of  profit.  In  this 
censure  I  include  myself.  In  a  former  publication 
J  used  the  following  language; — "Though  the  very 
profound  disquisitions  of  Mr.  Ricardo  were  the 
occasions  which  originally  suggested  the  author's 
inquiries  into  the  causes  which  determine  the  rate 
of  profit  upon  capital ;  yet,  in  prosecuting  these 
inquiries,  he  has  arrived  at  conclusions  very  dif- 
ferent from  those  which  Mr.  Ricardo  has  en- 
deavoured to  establish.  To  the  principles  of 
that  eminent  economist,  that  profits  rise  or  fall 
only  as  wages  fall  or  rise,  the  author  has  never 
been  able  to  assent;  and  the  more  attentively  he 
has  considered  the  subject,  the  more  thoroughly 
has  he  been  convinced  that  this  principle  has  had 
its  origin  in  a  hasty  and  premature  generalization, 
bestowing  universality  upon  one  leading  particu- 
lar, and  attributing  to  a  single  cause  effects  re- 
sulting from  the  combined  operation  of  many." 
In  justice  I  should  have  added,  that  the  fallacy  of 
premature  generalization  into  which,  upon  this, 
as  upon  other  occasions,  Mr.  Ricardo  has  fallen, 
does  not  affect  the  validity  and  correctness  of  this 
conclusion  in  inference  to  all  those  cases  in  which 
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the  circumstances  coincide  with  those  of  the  hy- 
pothesis from  which  they  are  deduced ;  and  that 
the  theory  of  profits  which  I  ventured  to  suggest, 
so  far  from  overthrowing  the  principles  pro- 
pounded by  Ricardo,  may  be  regarded  as  an  ex- 
tension of  those  principles,  under  the  corrections 
and  modifications  which  are  requisite  in  their  ap- 
plication to  the  actual  circumstances  of  society. 

Mr.  Malthus  had  a  distinct  perception  of  the 
error  committed  by  Mr.  Ricardo,  in  failing  to 
allow  for  the  difference  between  the  quantity 
of  labour  which  produces  wages,  and  the  quan- 
tity of  labour  to  which  wages  give  employment  j 
and  he  sought  to  rectify  the  error  by  adopt- 
ing "  labour  and  profit"  as  thfe  measure  for  esti- 
mating the  cost  of  production.  Mr.  Malthus' 
nomenclature  is  peculiarly  inappropriate.  Profit 
is  the  excess  of  production  over  cost ;  and  to 
call  it  a  constituent  part  of  that  by  the  expen- 
diture of  which  it  is  created,  if  not  a  contradic- 
tion, is  at  least  a  very  singular  perversion  of  terms. 

Mr.  Senior  adopts  another  nomenclature,  re- 
solving cost  of  production  into  "  the  sum  of  labour 
and  abstinence;"  and  representing  profit  as  **  the 
reward  of  abstinence.*'  Though  this  form  of 
expression  does  not,  like  that  adopted  by  Mr. 
Malthus,  appear  to  include  the  effect  in  the  cause, 
yet  it  seems  to  be  a  forced,  and  unnecessary,  and 
not  a  very  appropriate  innovation.  Abstinence 
from  immediate  consumption  is  that  which  causes 
the  accumulation  of  capital.  But  accumulation  of 
capital  is  not  cost  of  production  ;  and  much  less 
can  the  cause  of  accumulation  be  a  portion  of  the 
expenditure  in  which  productive  cost  consists. 
Neither  does  it  appear  that  any  advantage  can  be 
gained  by  calling  profit  the  reward  of  abstinence. 
Profit  is  the  excess  of  reproduction  over  and 
above  expenditure ;  and  is  not  proportionate 
to  abstinence.  The  miser  who  buries  his  trea- 
sure in  the  earth  practises  the  extreme  o(  ab^\\- 


nence,  and  thereby  deprives  himBelf  of  profit.  To 
create  profit  we  must  both  expend  and  repro- 
duce.   Abstiaencedoes  ndther. 

It  IB  far  from  my  intention  to  andervalue  the 
services  rendered  to  the  science  of  Political 
Economy  by  the  distinguished  writers  whose 
language  I  have  thus  ventured  to  criticise.  The 
European  reputation  of  Mr.  MalthuB  is  unassail- 
able; and  the  highest  living  authority  has  pro- 
nounced Mr.  Senior's  Treatise  on  Political 
Economy  to  be  the  best  exposition  of  the 
science  which  has  hitherto  appeared.  A  pebble 
flung  from  a  commanding  height  may  become  a 
deadly-  missile.  Error  becomes  prevalent  and 
pernicious  in  proportion  to  the  elevation  of  the 
source  from  whence  it  springs.  It  is  my  full 
appreciation  of  the  deserved  celebrity  of  the 
economists  to  whom  I  have  alluded,  which 
prompts  me  to  venture  on  the  task  of  pointing  out 
those  arbitrary  innovations  of  language,  by  the 
adoption  of  which  they  have  placed  themselves  in 
apparent  contrariety  upon  questions  respecting 
which  no  real  difierence  of  opinion,  involving  any 
essenUal  principle  of  the  science,  will  be  found 
to  exist.  The  student  who  should  take  up  the 
works  of  Mr.  Jones,  Mr.Malthus.and  Mr.  Senior, 
for  the  first  lime,  would  be  led  to  apprehend  that 
each  of  these  distinguished  economists  had  a 
separate  system  or  school  of  his  own ;  that  each 
was  opposed  to  the  others,  and  all  to  Ricardo ; 
and  that  the  pseudo  science  of  Political  Economy 
was  a  chaos  of  unsettled  and  discordant  elements. 
But,  by  an  attentive  consideration  of  the  real  im- 
port of  their  terms,  and  by  interpreting  their  pro- 
positions under  the  corrections  of  the  deductive 
method,  he  would  discover  that  the  discordance 
was  in  words,  not  things;  and  that  doctrines  put 
forth  in  refutation  of  the  principles  of  Ricardo 
are  not  unfrequently  mere  extensions  of  these 
pnaciplea,  under  tiie  modificatitms   required  to 
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bring  them  into  accordance  with  ^'  new  premises 
introduced  in  their  proper  places." 

Some  of  the  objections  urged  by  Mr.  Senior  to 
the  Ricardo  theory  of  profit,  present  a  striking 
illustration  of  the  species  of  fallacy  to  which  I 
have  just  referred^     We  have  seen,  that  under 
the  hypothesis,  that  the  whole  of  the  advances  of 
the  capitalist  consist  of  wages,  the  principle,  that 
the  rate  of  profit  is  determined  by  the  cost  of  pro- 
ducing wages,  is  a  self<^evident  truth ;  and  we  have 
also  seen  that,  under  the  requisite  corrections  on 
account  of  the  difference  between  previoxis  and 
proximate  labour,  this   principle   is   necessarily 
true  in  all  other  cases  in  which  capital  is  advanced 
in  direct  production.     But  in  the  transactions  of 
conmierce,  which  are  merely  the  transferrence  of 
commodities  from  the  vendor  to  the  purchaser,  no 
capital   is  advanced    in    direct    production.     A 
merchant  who  purchases  goods  in  bond,  in  an- 
ticipation of  an  advance  in  prices,  and  who  sells 
them  in  bond  after  the  advance  has  occurred,  may 
realise  a  profit  of  £.10,000  without  incurring  any 
expense  for  wages,  beyond  the  salary  of  a  single 
clerk.     Instances  analogous  to  this  Mr.  Senior 
brings  forward  in  refutation  of  Ricardo's  principle, 
that  the  rate  of  profit  is  determined  by  the  cost  of 
producing  wages ;  contending  that  an  increase  or 
diminution  in  the  cost  upon  a  small  amount  of 
wages  cannot  have  any  considerable  effect  upon 
the  rate  of  a  large  amount  of  profit.     The  follow- 
ing consideration   will  show  that  the  instances 
adduced  by  Mr.  Senior,  so  far  from  disproving 
Ricardo's  theory  of  profit,  are  in  perfect  accordance 
with  it. 

The  cost  of  producing  wages  determines  the 
general  rate  of  profit;  the  rate  of  commercial 
profits  conform  to  the  general  rate ;  and,  there- 
fore, the  cost  of  producing  wages  determines  the 
rate  of  commercial  profits. 
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The  rule  for  estimating  the  advance  and  the 
return  in  commercial  industry,  is  precisely  ana- 
logous to  that  which  has  been  already  explained 
as  applicable  to  those  branches  of  direct  production 
in  which  the  whole  of  the  advances  are  not  con- 
sumed in  the  process  of  production.  In  either 
case,  that  which  is  unconsumed  should  be  esti- 
mated, both  on  the  side  of  the  advance  and  on 
the  side  of  ^e  return;  and  in  either  case,  the 
unit  of  measurement  should  be  a  given  quan- 
tity of  that  description  of  labour  which  is  em- 
ployed in  producing  wages.  For  example,  if  tlie 
general  rate  of  profit,  as  determined  by  the  cost 
of  producing  wages,  should  be  20  per  cent,  per 
annum,  and  if  a  merchant  should  purchase,  at 
the  end  of  the  harvest,  a  quantity  of  corn  equi- 
valent to  1000  labour,  and  should  in  the  expec- 
tation of  a  rise  in  the  markets  hold  his  com  until 
the  ensuing  harvest,  at  an  outlay  for  salaries  and 
warehouse  room  equivalent  to  100  labour,  or, 
which  is  the  same  thing,  to  100  wages,  then, 
assuming  him  to  realize  ordinary  profits,  his 
return  will  be  equivalent  to  1320  labour,  or 
1320  wages.  The  quantity  of  labour  which  the 
warehoused  corn,  constituting  his  return  will 
purchase,  will  exceed  the  quantity  of  labour 
which  produced  and  warehoused  the  com  in  the 
same  proportion  in  which  the  quantity  of  labour 
which  wages  will  employ  exceeds  the  quantity  by 
which  they  were  produced. 

This  rule,  however,  which  is  universally  true, 
when  the  commodities  in  which  the  merchant 
deals  are  domestic  commodities,  is  seldom  or 
never  tme  when  the  commodities  in  which  he 
deals  are  foreign  commodities. 

When  the  commodity  in  which  a  merchant 
deals  is  a  foreign  commodity,  it  will  not  purchase 
a  quantity  of  British  labour  exceeding  by  the 
ordinary  rate  of  profit  the   quantity  of  foreign 
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labour  by  which  it  was  produced,  because  the 
productions  of  equal  quantities  of  domestic  and 
of  foreign  labour  are  of  unequal  value.  When 
a  merchant  purchases,  warehouses,  and  resells  a 
stock  of  French  wine,  he  may  realize  the  ordinary 
rate  of  profit,  although  the  quantity  of  British 
labour  to  which  the  wine  becomes  equivalent, 
should  be  less  by  20  or  by  30  per  cent,  than  the 
quantity  of  French  labour  by  which  it  was  pro- 
duced and  conveyed  to  England.  From  what 
cause  does  this  difference  arise  ?  What  are  the 
circumstances  which  render  the  value  of  a  given 
quantity  of  French  labour,  less  by  20  or  by  30  per 
cent,  than  the  value  of  the  produce  of  the  same 
quantity  of  British  labour  ?  These  are  the  im- 
portant questions  which  I  have  endeavoured  to 
solve  in  the  series  of  papers  comprised  in  the 
volume  now  submitted  to  the  public.  They  are, 
as  I  conceive,  the  only  questions  regarding  which 
any  very  essential  difference  of  opinion  continues 
to  exist  amongst  the  class  of  thinkers  who  have 
directed  their  attention  to  the  science  of  Political 
Economy. 

In  investigating  the  laws  which  govern  inter- 
national exchange,  I  have  regarded  political 
economy  as  an  abstract  or  hypothetical  science. 
I  have  endeavoured  to  show  in  what  way  the 
relative  value  of  foreign  and  domestic  commo- 
dities is  determined  under  given  circumstances ; 
and  I  have  attempted  to  rectify  and  generalize 
my  conclusions  by  varying  the  circumstances 
from  which  they  are  deduced,  so  as  to  embrace 
successively,  and  in  their  separate  operation,  the 
several  concurrent  causes  which  affect  the  value 
in  relation  to  each  other  of  the  commodities  pro- 
duced in  different  countries.  This,  as  it  appears 
to  me,  is  the  appropriate  method  for  setting 
finally  at  rest  the  controverted  questions  re- 
garding   international    exchange.      **When   an 
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effect  depends  upon  a  coQCuireoce  of  causes, 
these  causes  mnst  be  studied  one  at  a  time,  and 
their  laws  separately  investigated,  if  we  wish, 
through  the  causes,  to  obtain  the  power  of  either 
predicting  or  cootFolling  the  effect;  since  the 
law  of  the  eff*ect  is  compounded  of  the  laws  of 
all  the  causes  which  determine  it.  The  law  of 
the  centripetal,  and  that  of  the  tangential  force, 
must  have  been  known  before  the  motions  of 
the  earth  and  planets  could  be  explained,  or 
many  of  them  predicted.  The  same  is  the  case 
with  the  ccHiduct  of  man  in  society.  In  order 
to  judge  how  he  will  act  under  the  variety  of 
desires  and  aversions  which  are  concurrently 
operating  upon  him,  we  must  know  how  he 
would  act  under  the  exclusive  influence  of  each 
one  in  particular*." 

Though  bbme  out  by  the  highest  authority 
in  treating  Political  Economy  aa  an  abstract 
science,  yet  I  cannot  venture  to  hope,  that  in 
conducting  my  hypoUietical  reasoning,  I  have 
been  whoUy  successful  in  escaping  the  fallacies 
into  which  superior  thinkers  have  occasionally 
fallen.  In  whatever  instances  it  may  be  found 
that  my  conclusions  do  not  necessarily  follow 
from  the  circumstances  assumed,  in  such  in- 
stances my  conclusions  will  prove  wholly  value- 
less ;  and  in  whatever  instances  it  may  appear 
that  conclusions  necessarily  true  under  the  cir- 
cumstances assumed,  have  been  extended  to  cases  ' 
not  essentially  coinciding  with  the  hypotheses — 
in  such  instimces  my  conclusions,  though  true  in 
the  abstract,  will  be  practically  true,  only  under 
the  corrections  and  modifications  required  on 
account  of  the  difference  between  the  circum- 
stances assumed,  and  the  circumstances  which 
actually  exist. 

•  MilTt  Logie. 
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I  have  endeavoured  through  long  and  patient 
thought  to  avoid  the  logical  errors  to  which 
I  have  just  alluded ;  and  I  may  be  allowed  to 
regard  it  as  a  presumptive  evidence  of  success  in 
the  attempt,  that  the  distinguished  economists 
who  have  controverted  my  doctrines  have  failed, 
either  to  detect  any  fallacy  in  my  hypothetical 
reasonings,  or  to  show  that  I  have  extended 
abstract  truths  without  due  qualification  to  the 
actual  circumstances  of  society.  The  following 
explanations  will  render  it  apparent,  that  in 
attempting  to  controvert,  Mr.  Senior  and  Mr. 
Merivale  actually  adopt  my  conclusions  :— - 

In  endeavouring  to  expound  the  reciprocal 
theory,  I  have  made  two  distinct  assumptions, 
and  drawn  from  them  two  distinct  conclusions. 
I  have  assumed,  in  the  first  place,  that  commerce 
is  confined  to  two  countries,  and  to  two  commo- 
dities, and  that  the  commodities  mterchanged  are 
not  elements  of  reproduction ;  and  I  have  affirmed 
that,  under  these  circumstances,  the  impositionof 
import  duties  by  one  country  and  not  by  the 
other,  would  cause  the  produce  of  a  given  quan- 
tity of  the  labour  of  the  country  imposing  the 
duties,  to  exchange  for  the  produce  of  a  greater 
quantity  of  the  labour  of  the  country  not  im- 
posing the  duty.  I  have  assumed,  in  the  second 
place,  that  the  commodities  interchanged  are 
elements  of  reproduction,  and  I  have  affirmed 
that,  under  these  circumstances,  an  import  duty 
would  produce  a  directly  contrary  eflfect,  and  would 
cause  the  produce  of  any  given  quantity  of  the  la- 
bour of  the  country  imposing  it,  to  exchange  for 
the  produce  of  a  less  quantity  of  foreign  labour. 

Now  Mr.  Senior  distinctly  admits,  that  the 
conclusion  deduced  from  the  first  of  these  assump- 
tions is  correct ;  and  as  abstract  truth  is,  under  the 
requisite  corrections  on  account  of  non-calculated 
circumstances,  true  in  the  concrete,  he  was  bound 
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either  to  admit  my  doctrine  to  be  true  in  the  con- 
crete.orelsetoshow.by  "  introducJDgthenew  pre- 
mises in  their  proper  places,"  to  what  extent  the 
conclusions  which  he  admits  to  be  correct  under  the 
circumstajices  assumed,  may  require  to  be  modi- 
tied  under  the  actual  circumstances  of  society. 
But  instead  of  adopting  this  only  legitimate  course 
of  ailment,  be  tells  his  readers,  that  he  will  not 
fatigue  them  by  opposing  to  me  an  hypothesis  as 
abstract  as  my  own  and  more  complicated,  and 
then  proceeds  to  present,  as  a  refutation  of  the 
conclusions  deduced  from  my  first  hypothesis, 
an  elaborate  demonstration  of  the  conclusion 
which  I  deduced  from  the  second  hypothesis, 
and  in  which  I  affirmed  that  duties  on  the  ele- 
ments of  reproduction  reduce  the  value  of  the 
product  of  domestic  labour  in  relation  to  the 
products  of  foreign  labour.  Instead  of  attempting 
to  invalidate  either  of  the  conclusions  upon  which 
the  cardinal  principles  of  the  reciprocal  theory 
depend,  he  admits  the  truth  of  the  one,  and  de- 
monstrates the  accuracy  of  the  other. 

The  method  employed  by  Mr,  Merivale,  in  re- 
plying to  the  leading  doctrines  propounded  in  The 
Budget,  is  not  more  legitimate  than  that  adopted 
by  Mr.  Senior.  I  had  shown,  under  the  suppo- 
sition that  Cuba  represented  all  foreign  States, 
that  if  she  imposed  a  duty  upon  British  goods, 
while  England  received  her  productions  duty  free, 
the  value  of  the  produce  of  British  labour  in  re- 
lation to  the  produce  of  Cuban  labour,  would  be 
reduced  ;  while  if  England  imposed  an  equivalent 
duty  upon  the  productions  of  Cuba,  the  rela- 
tive value  of  the  produce  of  the  labour  of  the 
two  countries  would  be  restored  to  the  original 
par  which  might  have  obtained  before  duties 
had  been  imposed  on  either  side.  And  I  had 
further  shown,  upon  the  supposition  that  while 
England  received  the  productions  of  all  foreign 
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countries  duty  free,  heavy  duties  were  imposed 
upon  her  goods  by  some  of  these  countries  and 
not  by  others,  the  circuitous  trade  by  which 
she  purchased  the  amount  of  the  precious  metals 
required  to  pay  for  the  productions  of  the  countries 
imposing  the  duties,  would  reduce  the  value  of 
her  goods,  by  causing  them  to  be  pressed  upon 
markets  already  supplied  with  the  quantities  de- 
manded at  the  previously  existing  prices.  Mr. 
Merivale  does  not  attempt  to  controvert  the  con- 
clusion deduced  from  the  first  hypothesis,  and 
he  adopts,  in  direct  terms,  the  conclusion  deduced 
from  the  second. 

I  have  been  favoured  with  several  communi- 
cations from  ^correspondents,  who  regard  the  ab- 
stract and  hypothetical  reasonings  which  I  have 
employed  in  investigating  the  laws  of  inter- 
national exchange,  as  inapplicable  to  economical 
science.  My  answer  to  objections  against  the 
deductive  and  demonstrative  method  which  I 
have  adopted,  must  be  a  reference  to  Mr.  Mill's 
System  of  Logic ;  and  to  an  admirable  article  on 
"  The  Nature  and  Methods  of  Political  Economy,** 
which  appeared  in  the  London  and  Westminster 
Review  for  October,  1836: — "  Political  Economy 
reasons  from  assumed  premises — from  premises 
which  might  be  totally  without  foundation  in  fact, 
and  which  are  not  pretended  to  be  universally  in 
accordance  with  it.  The  conclusions  of  Political 
Economy,  therefore,  like  those  of  Geometry,  are 
only  true,  as  the  common  phrase  is,  in  the  abstract ; 
that  is,  they  are  only  true  under  certain  supposi- 
tions, in  which  none  but  general  causes — causes 
common  to  the  whole  class  of  cases— are  taken  into 
the  account. 

**  This  ought  not  to  be  denied  by  the  political 
economist.  If  he  deny  it,  he  places  himself  in 
the  wrong.  The  a  priori  method  which  is  laid  to 
his  charge,  as  if  his  employment  of  it  proved  his 
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whole  science  to  be  worthless,  is  the  only  method 
by  which  truths  can  possibly  be  obtained  id  the 
moral  sciences.  All  that  is  required  of  him  is» 
that  he  should  be  on  his  guard  not  to  ascribe  to 
conclusions,  wfaich  are  grounded  on  an  hypothesis, 
a  different  kind  of  certainty  from  that  which  be- 
longs to  them.  They  would  be  true,  without  qua- 
lification, only  in  a  case  which  is  purely  imagi* 
nary.  In  proportion  as  the  facts  recede  from  the 
hypothesis,  he  must  allow  a  corresponding  devia- 
tion from  the  strict  letter  of  his  conclusions.  T%at 
which  it  true  in  the  abstract,  ii  always  true  in  the 
concrete,  with  proper  allowances.  When  a  certain 
cause  really  exists,  and,  if  left  to  itself,  would  in- 
fallibly produce  a  certain  effect,  that  same  efiect, 
modified  by  all  the  other  concuitent  causes,  will 
correctly  correspond  with  the  results  produced^ 
The  conclusions  of  geometry  are  not  strictly  true 
of  such  lines,  angles,  and  figures  as  human  hands 
can  construct ;  but  no  one,  theref(»e^  contends  that 
the  conclusions  of  geometry  are  of  ao  utility. 

"  But  we  are  prepared  to  go  further  than  to 
affirm  that  the  method  d  priori  is  a  legitimate 
mode  of  philosophical  investigation  in  the  moral 
sciences ;  we  contend  that  it  is  the  only  mode ; 
we  affirm  that  the  method  d  posteriori,  or  that  of 
specific  experience,  is  altogether  inefficacious  in 
these  sciences  as  a  means  of  arriving  at  any  con- 
siderable body  of  valuable  truth,  although  it 
admits  of  being  usefully  applied  in  aid  of  the 
method  d  priori,  and  even  forms  an  indispensable 
supplement  ta  it." 

The  observations  of  the  profound  logician  of 
whose  language  I  have  thus  largely  availed 
myself,  apply  with  peculiar  cogency  to  that 
branch  of  economical  science  which  relates  to 
international  exchange.  AH  accurate  thiukers 
who  have  directed  attention  to  the  subject,  admit, 
either  in  express  terms,  or  by  necessary  impU- 
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cation,  that  the  relative  value  of  commodities 
produced  in  the  same  country,  is  governed  by  a 
difierent  law  from  that  which  governs  the  relative 
value  of  commodities  produced  in  different 
countries.  Equal  quantities  of  labour  employed 
in  England  produce  commodities  which  com- 
mand equal  quantities  of  silver,  and  of  all  other 
foreign  commodities  which  can  be  purchased  with 
silver ;  but  equal  quantities  of  labour  employed 
in  England  and  in  France,  produce  commodities 
which  command  unequal  quantities  of  silver,  and 
of  all  other  foreign  commodities  which  silver  will 
purchase.  Now  as  quantity  of  producing  labour 
is  not  the  circumstance  which  determines  the 
relative  value  of  commodities  produced  in  dif* 
ferent  countries,  it  follows  that  their  relative 
value  must  be  regulated  by  the  relation  of 
demand  and  supply. 

The  relation  of  demand  and  supply  which 
regulates  the  value,  in  relation  to  each  other,  of 
commodities  produced  in  different  countries,  are 
ever  varying.  We  cannot  draw  fixed  and  definite 
conclusions  from  premises  which  are  ever  varying. 
The  mathematician,  finding  no  perfect  lines, 
squares,  and  circles  in  nature,  is  obliged  to 
assume  their  existence  as  the  basis  of  his  rea^ 
sonings;  and,  in  like  manner,  the  Political 
Economist,  finding  that  in  the  actual  circum- 
stances of  society  the  quantities  of  commodities 
offered  in  exchange  for  each  other  are  in  a 
constant  state  of  fluctuation,  is  obliged  to  assume 
the  existence  of  definite  quantitiesy  in  order  to 
arrive  at  definite  conclusions.  All  that  the 
strictest  rules  of  philosophising  can  require  of 
either  is,  that  his  conclusions  shall  be  correctly 
deduced  from  the  hypothesis  he  assumes.  Let 
us  examine,  somewhat  more  in  detail,  the  utter 
futility  and  hopelessness  of  dealing  with  the 
relation  of  demand  and  supply  in  the  concrete. 

England  has  a  demand  for  a  certavn  c^^xAaX^ 
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of  the  winea  of  France,  when  offered  at  a  certain 
price ;  and  France  lias  a  demand  for  a  certain 
quantity  of  the  yarns  of  Eiigland  when  offered 
at  a  certain  price.  But  the  causes  which  render 
the  consumers  in  England  at  once  able  and 
willing  to  purchase  any  specific  quantity  of  wine 
at  any  specific  price,  and  the  causes  which  render 
the  consumers  of  France  at  once  able  and  willing 
to  purchase  any  given  quantity  of  English  yarns 
at  any  given  price,  operate  with  varying  intensity 
from  year  to  year,  from  month  to  month,  and  not 
unfrequently,  from  week  to  week.  Supposing  it 
were  possible  to  deal  with  these  causes  in  the 
concrete  at  any  g^ven  time — supposing  it  possible 
to  acquire  such  a  precise  knowledge  of  all  the 
circumstances  affecting  the  producers  of  yam 
and  the  consumers  of  wine  in  England,  and  the 
producers  of  wine  and  the  consumers  of  yarn  in 
France,  as  would  enable  us  to  infer  a  posteriori 
what  would  be  the  relative  value  of  yam  and 
wine  during  the  next  ten  days,  the  conclusion 
thus  obtained,  though  a  concrete  truth  while  the 
whole  of  the  premises  continued  to  be  existing 
facts,  would  become,  on  the  first  variation  in  the 
circumstances  from  which  it  was  deduced,  true 
only  in  the  abstract.  Whether  our  conclusions 
are  derived  from  circumstances  formerly  existing, 
or  from  circumstances  the  existence  of  which  is 
merely  assumed,  they  equally  require  to  be  cor- 
rected and  modified,  in  order  to  bring  them  into 
conformity  with  actual  results. 

I  desire  to  ascertain  the  effect  which  would  be 
produced  upon  the  relative  value  of  English  yarn 
and  French  wines,  by  the  imposition  upon  the 
latter  of  an  import  duty  of  a  given  amount.  In 
proceeding  to  investigate  the  subject,  I  may  adopt 
the  inductive  method,  and  reason  from  particulars 
to  generals  ;  or  I  may  adopt  the  deductive  method, 
and  reason  from  generals  to  particulars. 

Adopting  the  inductive  method,!  endeavour  to 
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frame  my  premises  from  facts  obtained  by  spe- 
cific experience — I  refer  to  the  commercial  and 
financial  statistics  of  the  two  countries  for  a  period 
of  years ;  I  find  that  on  the  imposition  or  remis- 
sion of  the  duties  upon  French  goods,  certain 
changes  took  place  in  the  quantities  and  in  the 
relative  values  of  the  commodities  exchanged  be- 
tween France  and  England ;  and  I  infer  that,  in 
future  times,  similar  changes  will  take  place,  on 
the  imposition  or  remission  of  similar  duties. 

Adopting  the  deductive  method,  I  derive  my 
premises  from  the  principles  of  human  nature ;  I 
observe  the  motives  which  actuate  human  beings 
in  the  production  and  consumption  of  wealth ;  I 
find  that  the  desire  to  enjoy  is  controlled  by  the 
amount  of  sacrifice  at  which  enjoyment  must  be 
purchased ;  and,  I  infer  that,  when  the  imposition 
or  renussion  of  import  duties  increases  or  dimi- 
nishes the  sacrifice  which  the  consumer  is  com- 
pelled to  make,  the  effect  will  be  a  corresponding 
diminution  or  increase  in  the  extent  of  the  enjoy- 
ments he  will  be  disposed  to  purchase,  and  a  pro- 
portionate alteration  in  the  quantities  and  relative 
values  of  the  commodities  interchanged. 

On  contrasting  the  conclusions  arrived  at 
through  these  different  processes,  it  will  be  appa- 
rent that,  as  regards  scientific  value,  the  conclusion 
obtained  by  the  method  a  priori,  has  a  decided 
advantage  over  that  obtained  by  the  method  d 
posteriori.  When  we  adopted  the  latter  process, 
we  saw  that  an  alteration  in  the  amount  of  import 
duties  had  been  followed  by  an  alteration  in  the 
quantities  and  in  the  relative  value  of  the  commo- 
dities interchanged ;  but  we  did  not  see,  nor  could 
we  by  possibility  have  seen,  the  various  concur- 
rent causes  operating  through  consumers  and 
producers,  both  in  England  and  in  France,  which 
contributed  to  the  production  of  the  effect.  But 
when  we  adopted  the  abstract  d  priori  method^ 
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we  saw  that,  while  the  principIeB  of  human  nature 

remain  unchanged,  the  amount  of  sacrifice  must 
controul  thedesire  for  enjoyment ;  and  we  perceived 
that,  by  excluding  from  consldemtioa  all  causes 
of  Increased  or  diminished  sacrifice,  save  those  of 
increased  or  diminished  import  duties,  we  could 
estimate  withprecision  the  extent  of  their  specific 
operation.  The  d  poateriori  method  gave  ua  no 
information  whatever  r^arding  the  degree  in 
which  the  changes  in  the  import  dutiee  had  con- 
curred to  alter  the  quantities  and  relative  values 
of  the  commodities  interchanged  :  the  conclusion 
obtained  by  it  amounted  to  nothing  more  than  a 
guess  at  the  proportion  in  which  (he  altemtion 
of  the  duties  contributed  to  the  production  of  the 
effects  which  followed.  The  a  ptiori  method 
gave  us  an  effect,  as  produced  by  the  exclusive 
action  of  a  single  cause ;  and  the  conclusion  ob- 
tained by  it  amounted  to  a  principle  universally 
true  in  the  abstract,  and  also,  under  the  con-ecUons 
required  for  disturbing  circumstances,  universally 
true  in  practice. 

The  deducUve  method,  of  reasoning  from  gene- 
rats  to  particulars,  possesses  another  important 
advantage  over  the  inductive  method,  of  reasoning 
from  particulars  to  generals.  As  respects  the  lat- 
ter method,  our  premises,  while  they  Can  seldom 
or  never  be  accurately  ascertained,  are  limited  in 
number ;  as  respects  the  latter  method,  our 
premises,  while  they  admit  of  being  framed 
wii^  perfect  precision,  may  be  multiplied  to 
infinity.  By  adopting  the  deductive  method, 
we  may  anticipate  the  results  of  experience, 
by  dedudng  our  Conclusions  from  hypotheses 
embracing  all  the  various  combinaUons  of  eir- 
cnmsunces  which  can  influence  prodnctton,  dis- 
tribution, and  interchange.  Hypothesis  is  to 
economical  science  what  experiment  is  to  phy- 
sical science.    The  assumed   fiwcts   whfch    the 
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economist  abstracts  from  the  concrete  masses  of 
society,  and  upon  wliicli  he  proceeds  to  reason, 
are  analogous  to  the  definite  portions  of  matter 
which  the  chemist  selects,  and  weighs  out,  and 
proceeds  to  analyze*  The  latter,  by  multiplying 
his  experiments,  successively  discloses  the  secrets 
^  which  unsolicited  nature  refuses  to  reveal.  The 
former,  by  multiplying  his  assumed  combinations 
of  possible  circumstances,  may  arrive  at  conclu- 
sions applicable  to  all  the  possible  conditions  of 
society.  Upon  this  branch  of  the  subject,  I  must 
again  borrow  from  the  high  authority  to  which 
I  have  already  become  so  deeply  indeoted : — 

"  To  render  Political  Economy  perfect  as  an 
abstract  science,  the  combinations  of  circum- 
stances it  assumes  in  order  to  trace  their  effects, 
should  embody  all  the  circumstances  which  are 
common  to  all  cases  whatever,  and  likewise 
all  the  circumstances  which  are  common  to 
any  important  class  of  cases.  The  conclusions 
derived  from  these  assumptions  would  be  as  true 
in  the  abstract  as  those  of  mathematics,  and 
would  be  as  near  an  approximation  as  abstract 
truth  can  be  to  truth  in  the  concrete." 

It  would  appear  not  improbable  that  the  anti- 
cipations of  the  eminent  thinker  from  whom  the 
above  passage  has  been  borrowed,  may,  at  no 
very  distant  period,  be  realized.  A  considerable 
progress  has  already  been  made  in  removing  the 
difficulties,  and  settling  the  controversies,  which 
have  hitherto  retarded  the  progress  of  the  eco- 
nomical science.  The  gifted  author  of  "  A  Dis- 
sertation on  the  Nature,  Causes,  and  Measures  of 
Value,"  has  set  finally  at  rest  the  long  agitated 
question,  whether  value  should  be  regarded  as  an 
absolute  or  positive,  quality  inhering  in  commo- 
dities, or  as  a  relation  existing  between  them. 
Doctor  Longfield,  one  of  the  late  professors  of 
Political  Economy  in  the  University  of  Dublin, 
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has  succeeded  in  removing  the  main  objection  to 
the  reception  of  Ricardo's  theory  of  profit,  hy 
showing,  in  his  interesting  Lectures,  that  the 
cost  of  production  is  to  be  measured  by  the 
single  standard  obtained  by  reducing  previous 
and  proximate  labour  to  a  common  denomi- 
nation ;  and  Mr.  Mill's  "  System  of  Logic," 
has  achieved  for  the  deductive  moral  sciences,* 
including  Political  Economy,  that  which  Bacon's 
"  Novum  Orgeiium"  achieved  for  the  induc- 
tive physical  sciences.  A  diligent  study  c^ 
this  admirable  work  cannot  fail  to  dissipate  the 
delusion  which  has  hitherto  not  unfreqneotly 
prevailed,  that  abstract  principles  are  oveitfarown 
by  being  extended  and  modified  in  accordance 
with  actual  circumstances ;  and  that,  to  alter  a 
received  nomenclature,  is  to  propound  a  new 
theory. 


hovDOV,  April  ith,  1844. 
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AprU  16, 1844. 

Mn  LawsoDy  the  Whately  Professor  of  Politi- 
cal Economy  at  the  University  of  Dublin,  has 
attempted,  in  a  note  appended  to  a  course  of  lee-* 
tures  published  since  the  preceding  pages  were 
written,  to  refute  the  Ricardo  doctrine  of  inter- 
national exchange,  which  it  has  been  my  object 
to  elucidate  and  apply.  The  signal  failure  of  this 
attempt  adds  another  presumptive  proof  to  those 
already  furnished  by  Mr.  Senior  and  Mr.  Merivale, 
of  the  soundness  of  the  principles  thus  unsuccess- 
fully assailed.  Mr.  Lawson  has  committed  errors 
in  logic  and  errors  in  figures.  He  has  fallen  into 
the  common  fallacy,  which  a  more  careful  study 
of  Dr.  Whately *s  admirable  treatise  upon  logic 
might  have  enabled  him  to  avoid,  of  hasty  general- 
ization, and  of  extending  conclusions,  true  under 
the  circumstances  from  which  they  are  deduced, 
to  other  and  dissimilar  circumstances,  without 
making  the  requisite  corrections  for  the  difference ; 
and  he  has  dealt  with  the  rules  of  commercial 
arithmetic  in  such  a  way  as  to  prove  that  a  mer- 
chant must  lose  50  per  cent,  upon  each  of  his 
transactions.  I  will  briefly  examine  each  of  these 
conspicuous  mistakes. 

In  investigating  the  laws  which  govern  inter- 
national exchange,  I  affirmed  the  two  following 
propositions: — 1st.  That  in  a  state  of  perfect  free^ 
dam  of  trade,  superior  efficacy  of  labour  in  pro* 
ducing  commodities  extensively  demanded  in 
foreign  markets,  confers  upon  the  country  posses- 
sing it,  a  greater  command  than  her  neighbours  of 
all  the  productions  of  foreign  industry,  including 
the  precious  metals,  and  enables  her  to  maintain 
a  higher  scale  of  prices  for  all  the  products  of 
domestic  industry.  2d.  That,  when  the  freedom 
of  trade  is  interrupted  by  the  imposition  of  duties 
on  one  side,  and  not  on  the  other,  the  country  upon 
the  productions  of  which  the  duties  are  imposed, 
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win  be  deprived  of  that  superior  command  over 
the  products  of  foreign  ioduatry,  and  that  higher 
scale  of  domestic  prices,  which  are  due  to  the 
superior  efficiency  of  her  labour  in  producing 
goods  for  foreign  markets.  In  these  two  propo- 
sitions I  distinctly  maintained,  that  the  proportion 
of  the  precious  metals  which  a  country  may  be 
atila  to  command,  and  the  comparative  scale  of 
domestic  prices  which  she  may  be  able  to  main- 
tain, are  det^toined  by  two  several  causes — 
namely,  efficacy  of  labour,  and  import  duties. 

Mr.  Lawson  admits  the  correctness  of  my  first 
proposition,  and  contends  that  superior  efficacy  of 
labour  enables  a  country  to  command  a  greater 
portion  than  her  neighbours  of  the  precious  metals 
circulating  throughout  the  world  ;  but  he  denies 
the  correctness  of  my  second  proposition,  and 
affirms  that  import  duties  hare  no  effect  what- 
ever upon  the  distribution  of  the  metals,  or  upon 
the  comparative  scale  of  pnces  which  any  parti- 
cular country  may  be  able  to  maintain.  The 
logical  process  by  which  he  proceeds  to  establish 
his  position,  and  to  give  what  he  imagines  to 
be  "  a  short  and  satisfactory  refutation"  of  my 
opinions,  is  the  following: — 

*'  Instead  of  examining  the  arguments  used  by 
Colonel  Torrena  in  support  of  his  views,  I  will 
take  the  more  direct  course  of  demonatrating  their 
fallacy,  by  the  following  argument  :— 

"  Firat, — I  shall  point  out  the  causes  which 
r^ulate  and  determine  the  quantity  of  precious 
metals  which  drouhite  in  any  country. 

"  Secondly, — I  shall  examine  whether  the  im- 
position of  import  duties  exercises  any  influence 
on  these  causes ;  if  not,  the  conclusion  is  inevit- 
able, that  the  amount  of  the  precious  metals  in 
the  country  will  be  unaffected  by  their  imposition. 

"  The  only  question  we  have  to  ask  is,  whether 
ihe  imposition  or  removal  of  import  duties  has  any 
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effect  upon  the  productiveness  of  the  tabour  em^ 
ployed  in  making  exportable  commodities^  P  It 
their  imposition  increase  that  productiveness,  ii 
increases  the  supply  of  the  precious  metals,  and 
Colonel  Torrens's  position  is  established ;  if  it 
diminishes  the  productireness,  it  diminishes  the 
supply  of  the  precious  metals,  and  the  very  op- 
posite of  this  theory  is  the  truth.  It  appears  to 
me,  therefore,  that  unless  Colonel  Torrens  can 
show  that  the  removal  of  import  duties  would 
diminish  the  productiveness  of  a  country's  labour, 
or  the  impositioh  of  them  increase  it,  it  is  im- 

f  possible  for  him  to  maintain  his  present  opinions, 
t  is  not  my  design  to  reply  to  all  his  arguments, 
for  the  answer  which  I  have  given,  if  there  be  no 
error  in  the  reasoning,  is  conclusive  against  them, 
and  renders  it  unnecessary  to  entangle  one's  self 
in  the  perplexity  of  the  imaginary  cases  he  puts." 
Such  is  Mr.  Lawson's  *^  short  and  satisfactory 
refutation"  of  my  opinions — ^his  ^'  direct  course 
of  demonstrating  their  fallacy."  The  question  at 
issue  between  us  is,  whether  import  duties  do  or 
do  not  concur  in  determining  the  proportion  of 
the  precious  metals  which  a  country  may  be  able 
to  command  ?  and  he  demoni^trates  that  they  do 
n6t  so  concur,  by  assuming,  in  direct  contradiction 
to  the  doctrine  of  Ricardafj  and  **  without  entang- 
ling himself  with  unnecessary  perplexities,"  that 
the  onh/  cause  which  can  by  possibility  influence 
the  quantity  of  the  metals  which  a  country  can 
command,  is  efficacy  of  labour.  Here  the  fallacy 
of  hasty  generalization  is  conspicuous.  Mr.  Law- 
son's  argument  is  this  z^— When  import  duties  are 
not  imposed,  efficacy  of  labour  is  the  sole  cause 
which  regulates  the  distribution  of  the  metals; 
and,  therefore,  when  import  duties  are  imposed^ 

*  The  Italia  are  Mr.  Laweon't  awn. 

t  Politieal  Se(momy  and  Taxation^  p.  170,  flnt  edition,  r 
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efficacy  of  labour  ia  the  only  cause  which  kku- 
Utes  the  distribution  of  the  metals.  Or  Mr. 
Xiawaon'sprocesftofratiociDatioD  might  be  thrown 
into  a  more  simple,  and  equally  logically  form, 
aa  thus : — Import  duties  do  not  influence  the  dis- 
Vibution  of  the  metals,  and,  therefore,  the  distri- 
bution of  the  metals  is  not  influenced  by  import 
duties.  I  fear  it  may  be  some  time  before  the 
IVhately  Professor  of  Political  Economy  is  quali- 
fied to  give  us  an  improved  edition  of  Dr. 
Whately's  logic. 

From  Mr.  Lawson's  logic  I  pass  to  his  arith- 
metic. He  tries  his  hand,  as  Mr.  Senior  and  Mr. 
Merivalehad  previously  done,  upon  the  Cubat^se, 
and  he  brings  out  the  following  figures  as  the 
result  of  his  analysis.  While  a  perfectly  free  trade 
existed  between  England  and  Cuba,  the  inter- 
change consisted  of  1,500,000  bales  of  cloth, 
worth  £.3,000,000,  for  1,500,000  cwts.  of  sugar, 
also  worth  £.3,000,000.  The  imposition  of  im- 
port duties  by  Cuba,  and  not  by  jQngland,  alters 
the  distribution  of  the  metals  to  such  an  extent, 
that  the  price  of  the  suguin  Cuba  rises  from  30s. 
to  40«.  per  cwt,  while  the  price  of  cloth  in 
England  falls  from  90s.  to  20s.  per  bale.  Now 
Mr.  Lawson  assumes,  that  when  the  price  of 
cloth  in  England  is  20s.  per  bale,  it  will  be  sent 
to  Cuba,  and  there  sold  for  40s.  per  bale;  and 
that,  when  the  price  of  sugar  is  40s.  per  cwt  in 
Cuba,  it  will  be  sent  to  England,  and  there  sold 
£or  20s. }  and,  from  this  absurd  assumption,  he  in- 
fers that  the  result  would  be  altogether  favourable 
to  England,  inasmuch  as  by  selling  her  cloth  for 
40s.  per  bale,  and  buying  her  sugar  for  30s., "  she 
will  get  1,500,000  cwts.  of  sugar  for  751,000 
bales  of  cloth."  He  concludes  his  mercantile 
mathematics  by  saying,  exultingly — "  Let  the 
reader  compare  the  results  with  Colonel  Torrens's 
description."  The  difference  is  certainly  somewhat 
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remarkable.  My  conclusion  had  been  deduced 
from  the  assumption,  that  (carriage  and  merchants' 
profit  being  excluded  from  the  calculation,  for  the 
sake  of  simplicity  and  brevity)  when  the  price  of 
cloth  fell  to  20s.  per  bale  in  England, it  would  be 
sold  for  30^.  per  bale  in  the  markets  of  Cuba ;  and 
that,  when  the  price  of  sugar  in  Cuba  rose  to  40«. 
per  cwt,  it  would  be  sold  in  the  markets  of  Eng- 
land for  405.  per  cwt. ;  and  from  this  assumption, 
the  self-evident  inference  is,  that  the  result  would 
be  altogether  favourable  to  Cuba,  inasmuch  as  she 
would  obtain  1,500,000  bales  of  cloth  for  750,000 
cwts.  of  sugar.  It  must  in  candour  be  admitted, 
that  Mr.  Lawson's  conclusion  is  also  deduced  with 
perfect  accuracy,  from  his  hypothesis,  that  cloth 
is  sent  from  England  to  Cuba  at  a  profit  of  100 
per  cent.,  and  sugar  from  Cuba  to  England  at  a 
loss  of  50  per  cent.  Admit  this  impossibility,  and 
his  arithmetic  will  cease  to  be  as  inaccurate  as  his 
logic  is  fallacious. 

That  the  reader  may  be  able  to  form  his  own 
judgment  regarding  the  controversy  between  Mr. 
Lawson  and  myself,  I  here  reprint,  without  altera* 
tion,  the  whole  of  the  note  containing  the  Pro- 
fessor's imaginary  proofs  and  demonstrations.  It 
appears  to  have  been  intended,  not  as  a  reply  to 
my  letters  on  Commercial  and  Colonial  policy, 
which  Mr.  Lawson  admits  that  he  had  never  read, 
but  rather  as  a  defence  of  Mr.  Senior's  article,  Free 
Trade  and  Retaliatumy  in  the  Edinburgh  Review. 
When  affirmation  is  demonstration,  and  20  equi- 
valent to  40,  the  defence  will  be  triumphant. 


PROFESSOR  LAWSON'S  NOTE. 


■  ETALIATION,   OR    PR££   TRADE  7 


SiKCE  the  remark  ia  the  text  wss  written,  tnvattentioa 
haa  been  directed  to  some  views  lately  put  fbrwwd  hf 
Colonel  Torrens  on  this  eubject.  I  have  read  the  article 
in  the  I57th  number  of  the  Edinbumh  Review,  entitled, 
"  Free  Trade  and  Retaliation,"^  and  Colonel  Torrens's 
Beply  to  that  article.  I  have  not  seen  the  publication 
called  the  "  Budget,"  in  which  those  views  were  first  put 
forward,  at  least  so  as  to  attract  public  attention  ;  but  aa, 
in  the  i-emarks  I  have  to  make  nere,  I  do  not  mean  to 
enter  into  the  minutiee  of  detail  connected  with  the 
subject ;  and  as  I  shall  be  careful  not  to  assume  any 
opinion  as  belonging  to  Colonel  Torrens,  unless  it  be 
adopted  and  advocated  by  him  in  his  Reply,  I  trust  that 
I  snail  be  able  to  give  a  fair  representation  of  his 
opinions,  and  a  short  but  satisfactory  refutation  of  them. 
I  could  not,  within  the  limits  of  this  note,  enter' into  a 
detail  of  all  the  points  at  issue  between  Colonel  Torrens 
and  Mr,  Senior,  the  author  of  the  article  in  the  Edin- 
burgh Review ;  nor  would  I  be  disposed  to  attempt  to 
answer  all  the  matters  contained  in  Colonel  Torrens's 
Reply,  as  I  dare  say  they  will  be  answered  by  Mr. 
Senior  himself,  with  far  greater  ability  than  I  could  pre- 
tend to ;  I  could  not,  however,  let  this  little  work  go 
forth  without  noticing  what  I  conceive  to  be  a  veiy 
plausible  and  dangerous  error. 

The  oinnion,  then,  the  correctness  of  which  I  now 
dispute,  IS,  *'  that  the  imposition  of  retaliatory  duties,  to 
countervail  similar  duties  imposed  by  foreign  countries. 
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if  expedient,  and  that  such  a  course  would  raitif  prices  ift- 
the  country  that  imposed  thera ;  but  that,  oh  the  con- 
trary»  a  lowering  dt  import  duties  ufx>n  the  productions 
of  countries  retaimns  their  hostile  tarifPs,  would  occasion 
an  abstraction  of  the  precious  metals,  and  a  decline  in 
prices,  in  profrts,  and  in  wagea.^  I  am  sure  Cdonel 
Torrens  will  admit  that  these  are  substantially  his  opi- 
nions*. Instead  of  examining  the  arguments  used  oy 
him  in  support  of  this  view,  1  now  take  the  more  direct 
course  of  demonstrating  its  fallacy,  by  the  following  argu- 
ment:-— 

First, — I  shall  point  out  the  causes  which  regulate  and 
determine  the  quantity  of  precious  metals  that  circulate 
within  any  country ; 

Secondly ,«— I  shall  exmine  whether  the  imposition  of 
import  duties  exercises  any  influence  on  these  causes;  if 
not,  the  conclusion  is  inevitable,  that  the  amount  of  the 
predons  metals  in  the  country  will  be  unaffected  by  their 
unpositian* 

With  regard  to  the  first  branch,  I  aip  sure  that 
Colonel  Torrens  will  not  dissent  from  my  proposition 
respecting  it. 

Colonel  Torrens  states  his  views  in  page  7  of  his 
Reply-*— ^^  that  the  precious  metals  have  a  constant  ten- 
dency so  to  distribute  themselves  throughput  the  worlds 
as  to  bring  the  currencies  of  different  countries  to  par ; 
or,  in  other  words,  to  cause  an  ouiice  of  gold,  in  London, 
to  purchase  (subject  to  a  slight  correction  on  account  of 
carriage)  a  bill  of  exchange  for  an  ounce  of  gold,  payable 
in  Pans,  Amsterdam,  or  Hamburgh.^  This  is  perfectly 
true^  and  when  the  currencies  are  thus  at  par,  each 
country  has  its  natural  supply  of  the  precious  metals ; 
but  the  absedute  iunount  that  circulates  in  each  country 
is  very  different ;  and  we  now  ask  what  determines  that 
amount?  Here  again  I  agree  with  Colonel  Torrens, 
who  quotes  and  adopts  Ricardo^s  view.  It  is  regulate^ 
maki^  by  the  productiveness  of  the  labour  employed  in 
the  raising  of  exportable  commoditieg^  .  In  Mr.  Kicardo's 
words^  as  quoted  in  p^ge  9  of  fh0  Reply — ^<  Of  two 
countries,  having  precisely  the  same  population,  and  the 
same  quantity  of  land  of  equal  fertility  in  cultivation, 
with  the  same  knowledge  too  of  agriculture,  the  prices 
of  raw  produce  will  be  highest  in  that  where  the  greater 

*  As  regards  duties  upon  raw  materials,  my  opinions  are  directly  the 
rcTcrse  of  those  above  suted. 


skill  and  tbe  better  machiiiet7  is  uied  in  the  a 
ture  of  exportable  commodities*.''  The  ume  trutb  it 
stated,  witn  admirable  cleamesB,  br  Mr.  Senior,  ia  his 
**  Lectures  on  the  Cost  of  obtaining  Money,^  which 
Colonel  TfflTeas  cites  with  spprovid.  u  an  Ea^^ishnum 
can,  in  the  same  time,  produce  double  the  quantity  that 
an  Irishman  can,  it  is  manifest  that  he  will  obtain,  as 
the  reward  of  his  labour,  double  the  quantity  of  gtdd 
that  the  Irishman  will.  The  only  other  circumstances 
that  determine  what  supply  of  the  precious  metals  a 
country  shall  have,  are  tnose  which  anect  the  rapidity  of 
the  circulation  and  the  number  of  exchanges,  aa  pointed 
out  by  Mr.  Senior,  in  page  37  of  the  Edinburgh  Re- 
view: these  latter  circumstances  obviously  cannot  be 
influenced  by  any  change  in  import  or  export  duties ; 
they  depend  exclusively  on  the  monetary  regulatiws  of 
the  country,  and  on  the  civilization  of  the  people ;  we: 
may,  therefore,  safely  put  them  out  of  view  in  the  pre- 
sent inquiry,  and  then  the  only  question  we  have  to  ask 
is,  tr&ether  the  imposition  or  removal  of  import  duties 
hiu  ang  effect  upon  the  productiveness  i^f  the  labouf 
employed  in  making  exportable  commoditiesf  t  If 
their  impontion  increases  that  productiveness,  it  in* 
creases  the  supply  of  the  precious  metals,  and 
Colonel  Torrens's  poution  is  established ;  if  it  diminisfaes 
the  productiveness,  it  diminishes  the  supply  of  the^ 
precious  metals,  and  the  very  c^iposite  of  nis  theory. is 
the  truth ;  and  if  it  exercises  no  influence  upon  the 
productiveness  of  labour,  it  produces  no  permmnent 
effect  on  the  supply  of  the  precious  metals;  and  the 
same  may  be  said,  mutatis  mutandis,  of  their  removal ; 
— I  aay  permanent,  because  there  may  be  a /«inporffry 
variation  in  the  supplr,  produced  by  the  occurrence  of 


anythinff  unusual  in  tne  commercial  world,  such  as  the 
drain  of  gold,  caused  by  a  deficient  harvest.  That  is 
the  temporary  only,  will  be  indicated  by  the  exchanges. 


as  Colonel  Torrens  states,  in  page  7  of  his  Reply ;  and 
it  is  very  different  from  any  permanent  chan^  in  the 
sup[dy,  which,  as  I  have  stated,  can  only  be  produced 
by  a  change  in  tbe  productiveness  of  labour, 

*  In  the  clitptcT  from  which  Ihii  paaaige  It  quoted,  Mr.  Riordo  di(> 
tioctly  Uttet,  uut  import  dutipi  infliiince  ihc  diiiribntion  of  ibe  pracUni 
meuli,  ind  the  oonipirBtiie  wdt  ot  prices  -  ' 

t  The  onlf  queition  we  hue  to  MK  ii,  whether  import  dulira  ure  or 
tre  not  one  of  the  eanat  whtA  eoncur  in  d(i«nnining  tbe  prnpordorfef 
'  the  iDCt«li  which  a  oouur) 
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'  XfCt  us  examine,  then,  into  th^  effect  wbich  H  chadge 
in  import  duties  can  exercise  upon  the  productiveness  of 
labour.  Suppose  the  trade  between  England  acnd  France 
to  be  perfectly  free— a  state  of  things  which  would 
meet  the  unqualified  approval  of  Colonel  Torrens :  it  is 
then  evident,  on  the  principles  put  forward  by  all 
supporters  of  free  trade,  tnat  the  industry  of  each  country 
will  be  directed  to  those  employments  in  which  its  labour 
is  most  productive.  Now,  let  Kngland  impose  an  import 
duty  on  French  articles,  and  France  continue  to  receive 
Engliflh  articles  duty  free :  Colonel  Torrens  would  say, 
that  the  consequence  of  this  would  be  an  increase  of  the 
supfdy  of  the  precious  metals  in  England,  and  a  diminu- 
tion of  them  in  France.  This  cannot  be,  unless  the  pro- 
ductiveness of  labour  in  France  is  diminished,  ana  in 
E^land  is  increased  by  the  change.  Is  it  so,  then*  ? 
The  first  effect  of  the  import  duty  would  be  to  diminish 
the  consumption  of  French  articles  in  England.  Those 
articles  were  procured  by  sending  to  France,  in  exchange 
for  them,  the  produce  of  English  labour,  either  in  the  form 
of  English  manufactures,  or  in  gold,  or  some  other  com- 
modity procured  by  the  export  of  English  produce. 
The  consumers  of  French  articles  in  Englandf,  having 
discontinued  or  diminished  their  consumption  of  them, 
will,  by  some  new  mode  of  expending  their  income,  give 
a  different  direction  to  this  labour,  which  was  formerly 
employed  indirectly  in  procuring  French  articles  for 
them— it  is  obvious,  that  the  consumers  of  French 
articles  suffer  by  the  imposition  of  the  duty,  for  this 
labour,  which  they  are  able  to  command,  was  most  pro. 
ductive  of  enjoyment  to  them,  when  it  was  employea  in 
procuring  French  articles  for  them,  otherwise  it  would 
not  have  received  from  them  this  direction  ;  the  income 
they  used  to  spend  in  the  purchase  of  French  articles 
must  now  be  expended  upon  something  which  will  pro- 
duce less  enjoyment ;  therefore,  as  far  as  English  con- 
sumers of  French  articles  are  concerned,  the  productive- 
ness of  the  labour  at  their  command  will  be  diminished ; 
ie  fMj  therefore^  the  produciiveneee  of  English  labour 
diminished  f  Labour  is  most  productive  when  it 
furnishes  us  with  the  greatest  abundance  of  all  the 
articles  we  desire ;  and  by  the  imposition  of  this  duty, 
the  number  of  desirable  articles  at  the  disposal  of  the 
English  public  is  diminished,  and  their  power  to  gratify 
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thar  wishes  impeded.  IIub  I  call  a  diminutioD  in  the 
pnxiuctivenefls  of  English  labour,  and  I  know  no  otlier 
sense  in  which  the  words  ctm  be  pioperly  used.  -  Ti^ 
the  artide  claret:  suppose  a  nan  usea,  when  there  was 
no  duty,  to  drink  100  bottles  of  claret  a-year;  aad  the 
duty  is  high  enough  to  double  the  price :  if  he  does  not 
choose  to  spend  mora  on  daret  than  he  did,  he  caa  only 
drink  50  bottles  now :  be  pay>  f<^  the  50  as  much  as  he 
used  to  pay  for  the  100,  and  has  only  half  the  enjoyment, 
and  the  bniefit  is  reaped  by  Goveraoient,  at  his  expense, 
by  the  receipt  of  the  duty.  If  he  discontinues  the  use 
of  «laret  altogether,  the  money  which  he  used  to  spend 
on  cUret,  he  will  spend  in  some  other  way  less  suited  to 
hts  inclination.  This  may  seem  a  trifling  inconvenioice, 
especially  as  some  PoliticJd  Bconoirasts  seem  to  regard 
the  interests  of  consumers  as  of  much  less  importance 
than  those  of  the  producers ;  but  if  we  read  "  com"  fi* 
"  claret"  in  the  illustration,  the  same  will  be  true,  and 
the  results  formidable  in  their  diaracter ;  for  it  is  obTJoua, 
that  neither  the  com  nor  the  claret  would  be  procured 
from  abroad,  if  they,  or  articles  to  supply  their  place, 
could  be  raised  at  tiome  as  cheajdy  and  as  well.  Now, 
would  any  injury  be  inflicted  on  France  by  the  ohange  f 
As  the  English  demand  for  French  goods  would  be 
diminished  by  the  rise  of  price  consequent  upon  the  duty, 
those  who  bad  capital  embarked  in  the  business  of  sufv 
pWing  goods  to  tne  British  market  would  suffer  from  a 
Mil  M  prc^ts,  until  either  a  new  market  for  those  goods 
was  discovered,  or,  if  that  could  not  be  done,  until  some 
capitd  was  withdrawn  from  this  occupation.  Nothingt 
however,  has  occurred  to  diminish  the  demand  for 
British  articles  in  France,  and  they  can  be  obtained  upon 
as  favourable  terms  as  before ;  they  can  no  longer  beall 
paid  for  by  the  direct  exportation  of  French  produce, 
Mid,  therefore,  some  of  the  labour  which  is  now  not  t» 
quired  to  supply  the  British  demand,  will  be  employed 
in  procuring  something  which  England  will  take^fbr 
instance,  in  sending  goods  to  Germany,  and  sending 
German  goods  into  England ;  or  in  sending  goods  ootae^ 
where  for  gold,  and  sending  gold  into  England.  Now 
this  change  in  the  direction  ofindustry  is  certainly  aome 
evil,  but  it  is  by  no  means  of  the  same  magnitude  aa 
that  under  which  England  suffers;  the  latter  cannot  bt 
evaded,  for  the  prohibited  ccnnmodities  cannot  be  iqlrv- 
duced  even  indirectly   from  any  other  country,  while 
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France  can  evade  the  difflGoky  fai  the  way  of  making 
her  jpaynentB,  by  indirectly  sending  into  lEngland  the 
pvoaaoe  of  other  countries  which  is  not  prohibited. 
Now,  Buppoee  France  imposes  a  corresponding  duty  on 
English  inports,  how  will  this  benefit  her?  It  will* 
brine  upon  France  those  evils  which  I  have  shown 
Eiqjana  experienced  fifom  the  ffiminished  productive^ 
ness  of  labour,  for  French  consumers  of  British  goods 
niostnow  be  satisfied  with  an  article  less  suited  to  their 
wants  and  wishes.  England  would  now  suffer  from  die 
same  evil  which  was  confined  to  France  before,  namdy, 
the  diminished  demand  for  British  articles  for  the  French 
market,  but  neither  country  would  now  have  resort  to  «> 
round-about  indirect  mode  of  making  their  payments,  as 
the  direct  exports  and  imports  wouul  probably  balanee* 
eadi  other,  as  they  did  in  the  time  of  tree  trade,  which- 
is  the  only  advantage  that  can  result^  if  advantage  it  be. 
But  the  final  result  of  the  imposition  of  duties  by  both 
countries  ib,  that  the  productiveness  of  labour  m  each 
oountry  is  permanently  diminished. 

The  same  reasoning  will  prove,  that  the  lowering  of 
import  duties  in  England,  in  the  face  of  foreign  rivalry 
and  hostile  tariffs,  will  not  prcxluce  any  permanent  alK 
straction  of  the  precious  metals  from  England,  because 
it  will  not  diminish  the  productiveness  of  her  labour, 
which  is  the  regulator  m  the  supply  of  the  preciouw 
metals. 

It  ajqiears  to  me,  therefore,  that  unless  Colonel 
Torrens  can  show  that  the  removal  of  import  duties 
would  diminish  the  productiveness  of  a  ooontry^s  hdbour, 
or  the  imposition  of  them  increase  it,  it  is  impossible  for 
him  to  sustain  bis  present  opinions.  It  is  easy  to  imagine 
a  case  in  whic^  such  a  result  would  follow ;  for  instance^ 
if  the  efect  of  a  large  exportation  of  a  country^s  produce 
were  to  compel  her  to  export  articles  in  which  her  labour 
was  less  productive;  but  in  practice  it  is  found  that  the 
greater  tne  demand  is,  the  greater  is  the  productiveness 
of  our  labour.  I  have  not  embarrassed  this  argument 
by  any  considerations  respecting  the  Exchanges;  but  I 
am  sure  Colonel  Torrens  will  admit,  that,  if  from  any 
cause,  a  greater  supply  than  usual  of  the  precious 
tnetals  is  poured  into  a  coimtry,  while  the  natural, 
causes,  which  determine  what  tnat  supply  shall  be^ 
remain  unaltered,  the  principle  which  he  nas  pointed  out. 
in  page  7  of  his  Beply  will  operate ;  the  excnanges  will 
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Iwoome  un&vourable  to  that  country,  and,  by  a  wdl-' 
knowD  law,  the  gold  will  find  its  way  out,  until  the 
supply  is  reduced  to  its  natural  amount* ;  and  in  tbe  same 
way,  if  the  supply  of  the  precious  metals  is  dimin- 
ished, while  the  cauKs,  which  detenaine  what  tbe 
mtural  Bupplr  shall  be,  remain  unaltered,  gold  will  flow 
back,  untU  the  natural  supply  is  restored.  I  will  not 
enter  hne  into  the  detail  of  the  operation  by  which  the 
Exchanges  bring  about  this  result;  every  one  at  dl 
aeouainted  with  Economic  Science  is  fiiitiiliar  with  it,' 
ana  it  is  stated  with  the  utmost  deamess  in  Mr.  Saiior^ 
first  Lecture,  *'  Cte  the  Trananilsion  of  the  Precious 
Metalsf." 

It  is  not  my  design,  as  I  already  stated,  to  reply  to 
all  Colonel  Torrens's  aiguments,  for  the  answer  wnicfa  I 
have  given,  if  there  be  no  error  in  the  reasoaing,  is  con- 
clusive a^net  them,  and  renders  it  unnecessary  to 
entangle  one's  self  in  the  perplexity  of  the  imaginary 
oases  he  puts.  I  will,  however,  observe,  that  the  tvaatm- 
ing  whicn  he  has  in  some  places  employed,  based  as  it  is 
upon  suppositions  moat  remote  from  reality,  illustrates 
me  importance  of  the  truths  I  directed  attention  to  in 
the  first  of  these  Lectures. 

I  will,  however,  take  his  imaginary  case  of  England- 
and  Cuba,  and  jpoint  out  what  very  different  results 
would  take  place  mim  those  which  he  predicts. 

England  and  Cuba  are  supposed  to  be  equal  in  ter- 
ritory, fertility,  population,  amount  of  capital,  and 
general  efficiency  of  labour,  and  that  they  have  each  a 
metallic  currency  amounting  to  i?.SO,000,000;  this  sup-' 
poBtion  is  strictly  correct,  tor,  on  the  jninciples  agreed- 
on  by  both  Colonel  Torrens  and  mysdf,  the  supdy 
of  the  preciouB  metals  in  each  would  be  equal.  He 
dso  supposes  that  they  trade  only  with  one  another,  and 
that  this  supply  of  sixty  millions  of  gold  cannot  be 
increased.  England  has  superior  productiveness  in 
doth,  and  Cuba  in  sugar,  and  lie  supposes  the  exchanges 
between  them,  under  a  system  ol  free  trade,  to  oe. 
1,500,000  cwts.  of  sugar,  worth  30^.  per  cwt.,  and 
1,600,000  bales  of  cloth,  worth  S0#.  per  bale.  It  is 
evident,  then,  that  it  requires  the  same  amount  of  labour 
and  capital  to  produce  a  bale  of  cloth  in  England  as  io 
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requires  to  produce  •  himdr^  wi^ht  of  s^mr  in  Cuba* 
He  then  Bupposefl  Cuba  to  impose  on  dp^  a  duty  of 
100  per  cent,  luid  England  not  to  retaliate.  I  will  now 
trace  the  results  according  to  the  lound  princifdes  of  the 
Science,  as  I  understand  them,  and  leave  the  reader  to 
compare  them  with  thoee  arrived  at  bv  Colonel  Tcnrrens. 

Cuba  will  now  only  consume  750,000  bales  of  clotli» 
and  there  will  be  a  baUnce  due  by  England  to  her,  after 
receiving  1,500,000  cwts.  of  sugar,  which  she  must  pay 
in  gold,  only  the  three  articles,  cloth,  sugar,  and  gold, 
being  supposed  to  exist— the  amount  will  be  ^£.1,185,000. 
Cuba  will  now  have  .  .  <f  .31,1^,000  of  gold. 
England  will  have     .    •    j&.S8,875,000  of  gold. 

This  will  altar  the  value  of  cloth  and  sugar  in  each 
country  measured  in  sold ;  the  supply  of  ^Id  is  altered, 
but  the  supply  of  cloth  and  sugar  remains  the  same ; 
and  it  is  mamfest,  that  if,  when  there  were  ^.30,000,000 
in  Cuba,  cloth  was  wmtb  in  Cuba  30ff.  per  bale;  when 
there  are  ^.31,125,000,  it  will  fetch  SU.  \d.  per  bale^ 
or  thereaboulB ;  and  if,  when  there  were  £JiOfiWfiOO  in 
England,  sugar  was  worth  809.  per  cwt.,  when  there  are 
only  J&Ji8,875,000,  the  English  merchant  wiU  only  give 
988,  9d.  per  cwt,  or  thereabouts,  for  it,  exclusive  of  the 
duly;  matters  would  therefore  stand  thus:— 

Cloth  will  be  worth  in  England  SSs.  9d. 
Cloth  .  .  .  in  Cuba  Sis.  Id. 
Sugar   •  .in  England  SSs.  9d. 

Sugar   .        •        .in  Cuoa        fds.  Id. 

It  is  manifest  that  the  instant  effect  would  be,  to  check 
exportation  from  Cuba  to  England,  and  to  encourage 
exportation  from  England  to  Cuba. 

But  suppose,  with  Colonel  Torrens,  that  England  still 
imports  1,500,000  cwts.  of  sugar,  and  Cuba  750,000  bales 
of  cloA, 

Sugar  in  England  will  only  bring    28«.  9d. 

Therefore  England  will  pay— 1,500,000  cwts.  at  28i.  9d.^£,2,U6,250 

Cloth  in  Cuba  will  bring      .    .        Sit.  Id. 

Therefore  Cuba  will  pay— 740,000  bales  at    .        Sis.  lil.— £.1,165,62S 

■ i— — 

£.990,625 

The  balance  now  to  be  remitted  by  England  is 
^•900,6Si5,  instead  of  jtf. 1,185,000,  as  on  the  last  occasion; 
ami  if  the  exchanges  go  on,  England  will  have  to  remit 
less  on  every  occasion,  till  very  soon  she  will  get 
1,500,000  cwts.  of  sugar  for  750,000  bales  of  cloth. 
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'  The  maltt  tberefbre,  would  be' altogether  favotmiU* 
to  Eneland ;  die  need  only  employ  as  much  labour  and 
CHRtidM  would  make  750,000  bak>  of  cloth,  and  the 
labour  before  lequired  for  the  other  750,000  m^ht  b« 
applied  to  some  other  purpose;  or,  if  it  waa  Btiu  em- 
ployed in  Che  same  w'ay,  she  would  have  the  enji^UHnl 
at  home  of  750,000  Imea  of  cloth  hi  addition  to  her 
usual  tnpply  of  suear,  while  the  Cuba  consumers  wouM 
oalj  have  half  thetr  Ibrmer  supply  c^  cloth,  white  the^ 
ahoiild  devote  the  same  amount  of  labour  and  capital  to 
the  making  of  sugar,  and  the  oiJly  behefit  derived  bv 
them  would  be  an  inoreaaed  supply  ol  gold,  for  which 
they  are  obliged  to  pay  this  penalty ;  ana  England,  for 
the  loss  of  the  gold,  would  reap  the  advantages  I  have 
auted. 

Let  the  reader  compare  these  results  with  Colonel 
Tcwrens's  deducdons,  bearin?  in  mind,  however,  that  tb» 
reasoning  k  about  a  purely  imaginarv  state  of  thingt^, 
for,  except  upontherapposition  that  the supplyof  gold  in 
the  world  is  incapable  of  iHcrease,  and  that  there  are 
DO  other  trading  countries,  the  supply  of  gold  could  not 
be  permanently  different  in  two  countries,  whose  p^HiliM 
tion,  efficiency  of  labour.  Etc.,  are  equal ;  and  in  thi« 
imaoinary  world  it  would  not  be  attended  with  any  evil 
to  the  country  whose  aupjJy  was  lessened ;  in  the  reat 
world,  however,  if  such  a  permanent  diminution  were 
possible,  it  would  be  attended  with  gredt  evil ;  but  in 
the  real  world  it  never  can  happen  ;  so  that  the  circum- 
stances of  the  existence  of  other  trading  countries,  and 
of  other  supplies  of  gold,  which  would  Oause  it  to  be'  att 
evil  if  it  occurred,  n  the  circumstance  that  efibctuallji 
prevents  its  occurrence.  For  I  take  it  to  be  dear  to 
demonstration,  that,  if  the  productiveneea  of  a  country^ 
liJwur  is  unaltered ;  if  her  goods  will  procure  as  much 
of  the  precious  metals,  or  other  commodities  in  the 
market  of  the  world,  as  they  ever  did ;  and  yet,  if  her 
supply  of  her  precious  metals  be,  from  any  cause, 
lessened,  gold  wUl  flow  into  that  country,  for  this 
simple  reason,  that  gold  is  more  valuable  there  than  in 
any  other  part  of  the  world ;  for,  in  consequence  of  the 
diminution  of  its  supply,  it  will  procure  in  exchange 
more  of  the  goods  of  that  country  than  it  did  before'; 
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and  those  goods  are  of  the  same  value  in  the  market  of 
the  world  as  they  were,  for  the  productiveness  of  the 
country^s  labour  is  undiminished,  and  those  goods  will 
procure  as  much  of  every  other  thing  as  they  did, 
except  of  gold  at  home  ;  tnerefore,  a  clear  profit  is  to  be 
realised  hj  bringing  the  cold  there  and  getting  those 
goods  in  exchange ;  and  the  same  is  to  be  said,  mutatis 
muiandisj  when  the  supply  o[  the  precious  metals  in 
any  eountry  is,  from  any  cause,  increased,  while  the  pro- 
ductiveness of  its  labour  is  the  same.     This  is  effected, 
as  we  all  know,  by  the  the  operation  of  the  exchanges, 
which,  by  becoming  favourable  or  unfevourable,  lead  to 
the  import  or  export  of  the  precious  tnetals ;  the  ex- 
change can  never  be  at  par  between   two  countries, 
unless  the  value  of  gold  is  equal  in  both ;  and  it  is  not 
equal  if  it  procure  more  of  goods  of  the  same  value  in 
ooe  and  less  in  another ;  that  is  to  say,  it  can  never  be  at 
par  if  the  supply  of  the  precious  metals  in  any  county 
18  altered,   while  the  productiveness  of  the  country  a 
labour  remaina  the  same.    The  immediate  effect,  there- 
fore, of  any  change  in  the  supply  of  the  precious  metals,  is 
to  produce  a  corresponding  change  in  the  exchanges ; 
ana  when  they  return  to  par,  it  is  manifest  that  the 
supply  of  the  precious  metals  is  the  same  as  it  formerly 
was,  unless  the  productiveness  of  the  country^s  labour 
has  been  changeo.     Colonel  Torrens^s  mistake,  therefore, 
consists  in  supposing,  that  the  diminution  of  supply  can 
be  permanent^  when   the  causes  which  regulate  and 
determine  that  supply  remain  unaltered. 

I  would  think  it  unnecessary  to  dwell  so  long  upon  a 
point  which  seems  so  dear  to  my  own  mind,  but  that  the 
opinion  which  I  have  been  combating  would,  if  well 
founded,  be  fatal  to  the  cause  of  Free  Trade,  and  it  has 
received  the  sanction  of  eminent  Political  Economists ; 
for  instance.  Dr.  Longfield,  one  of  my  predecessors, 
whom  I  consider  one  of  the  ablest  writers*  upon  the 
Science,  was  led  into  this  mistake,  and  puts  it  forward 
in  page  108  of  his  ^*  Lectures  on  Commerce  and  Absen- 
teeism.'^ I  dare  say  Colonel  Torrens  will  be  glad  to  have 
such  an  ally. 

Colonel  Torrens  is  much  displeased  because  Mr. 
Senior  identifies  his  view  with  the  Mercanile  System ; 
but  let  the  opinion^  be  clothed  in  what  language  they 
may,  their  substantial  import  is,  that  it  is  advisable  to 
compel  a  people  to  do  without  foreign  goods,  and  tc^ 

*  In  this  opinion  I  entirely  concur. 
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keep  their  gold,  which,  under  a  lyitem  of  freedcHn,  they 
would  give  fur  the  gooda— why  ii  the  gold  given? 
because  we  prefer  having  the  goods  to  keepiug  the  gold ; 
and  this  choice  Colonel  TorrenB  would  prevent  ui  from 
making.  A  large  and  sudden  impcMrtadmi  of  foreign 
com  is  complained  of,  because  it  produces  a  drain  of 
gold ;  but  if  we  had  no  gold  to  give,  or  were  not  allowed 
to  give  it,  and  if  the  foreigners  would  take  nothing  else, 
would  we  not  be  much  worse  off  ?  we  should  then  do 
without  the  com,  which  is  the  alternative  Colonel  Tot- 
reus  must  recommend.  If  this  be  not  the  essence  of  the 
Mercantile  System,  I  know  not  what  is;  and  when 
Colonel  Torrens  defends  himself,  by  showing  that  he 
does  not  adopt  att  the  opinions  of  the  Mercantile  School, 
while  he  admits  the  principle  on  which  thej  are  baaed, 
he  only  succeeds  in  proving  his  views  to  be  laa  sound 
than  thdra— they  are  consistently,  be  ineonaiatenU^f  in 
error. 

Great  and  unnecessary  confusion  has  been  introduced 
into  the  discussion  of  this  subject,  by  mere  verbal  dis- 
putes, aa  to  the  principles  which  r^ulate  international 
exchange.  Colonel  Torrens,  in  his  reply,  piige  14,  says, 
"  I  maintain  that  the  terms  of  intematioma  exchange 
are  regulated,  not  by  cost  of  production,  but  by  demand 
and  supply.  You  maintain  that  they  are  regulated,  not 
by  demand  and  supply,  but  by  cost  of  production.  My 
position  is,  that  the  relative  value  of  foreign  com- 
modities is  r^ulated  by  a  different  rule  from  that  which 
re^ilates  the  relative  value  of  dranestic  commodities  ;— 
your  position  is,  that  the  relative  value  of  forrign  com- 
modities, and  the  reUtive  value  of  domestic  commodities, 
are  regulated  by  one  and  the  same  rule." 

If  there  were  any  real  difference  of  opinion  between 
Political  Economists  upon  a  matter  so  elementary  as  this, 
it  would  be  a  circumstance  calculated  to  low«-  the  public 
estimate  of  the  Science,  but  in  truth  there  is  not,  it  is  a 
verbal  difference.  Mr,  Senior  would  admit,  that  "  the 
value  of  foreign  commodities  is  not  regulated  by  eott  of 
woduclion^  taken  in  the  sense  in  which  Colonel 
Torrens  supposes  him  to  have  used  the  word ;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  Colonel  Torrens  would,  I  trust,  admit, 
"  that  the  relative  value  of  for^gn  commodides  is 
n^lated  by  the  aama  rule  as  that  which  regulates  the 
value  of  domestic  commodities "" — taking  that  proposition 
in  the  sense  in  which  Mr.  Senior  onpli^s  it. 


Ixix 

A  Ample  statement  of  the  principle  which  regulates 
the  exchangeable  value  of  all  things  will  demr  up  the 
ooofuaion. 

It  is  a  proposition  always  true»  and  of  universal 
i^pplicatioii,  thai  the  ewchangeable  value  of  aU  articles 
depend  uwm  their  utilityt  that  is,  upon  their  power  to 
gratify  the  wants  and  w^hes  of  man;  in  other  words, 
uDon  the  dqpree  in  which  their  possession  is  desired. 
Tnis  applies  alike  to  domestic  and  foreign  commodities, 
to  ma^iufactured  articles  and  raw  produce,  to  monopo- 
lised and  unmonopolized  articles — ^it  is  as  true  in  a  siege 
or  a  famine,  as  in  the  exchan^  of  every  day  occurrence. 

£ver^  odier  principle  which  has  been  assigned  as  the 
r^ulating  cause  of  exchangeable  value,  is  of  partial 
aM. limited  application,  and  subject  to  many  restrictions 
and  exceptions. 

For  instance,  the  <^  proportion  between  the  demand 
and  supply."^  It  is  very  true  that  this  influences  the 
value  or  commodities,  but  it  is  only  because  it  effects 
their  utility^  and  only  tohen  it  effects  their  utility. 
Thus  if  A  has  a  commodity  called  X,  and  B  a  com- 
modity called  Y,  the  proportion  in  which  they  will 
exchange  for  each  other  will  be  determined  by  the 
utility  of  X  and  Y— A  will  not  part  with  X,  or  any 
portion  of  it,  for  any  portion  of  Y,  unless  the  portion  of 
a  which  he  receives  possesses  more  utility  to  Aim,  that 
is,  is  more  desired  by  him,  than  the  portion  of  X  which 
he  gives.  In  like  manner,  B  will  not  part  with  Y,  or 
any  portion  of  it,  for  any  portion  of  X,  unless  the 
portion  of  X  which  he  receives  possesses  more  utility  to 
Aim,  that  is,  is  more  desired  by  nim,  than  the  portion  of 
Y  which  he  gives.  Every  child  knows  that  tnis  is  the 
principle,  and  the  only  one,  on  which  all  exchanges  are 
made.  Demand  and  supply  generally  influence  this 
utility ;  for  instance,  if  A's  supply  of  X  be  increased, 
this  wUl  generally  diminish  its  utility  to  him,  or  the 
degree  in  which  he  desires  its  possession;  for  as  our 
particular  desires  are  capaUe  of  being  satisfied,  it  is 
obvious  that  we  may  have  more  of  one  article  than  we 
wish  to  use,  and,  therefore,  the  retaining  the  possession  of 
that  surplus  is  less  desirable  to  us :  the  exception  to  this 
is,  when  tlie  article  is  not  one  which  will  spoil  oy  keeping, 
mad  when  we  have  a  prospect  of  being  ajble,  bv  keeping 
it  loneer^in  our  possession,  to  obtain  more  of  what  we 
want  m  exchange  for  it ;  hence  it  is  that  corn  is  very 
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liable  to  fluctuations  in  value  frtOa  changes  in  the  Bupply, 
while  some  manufactures,  which  ckn  be  produced  at 
pleasure,  and  which  will  not  spoil  by  keeping,  are 
comparatively  uninfluenced  by  vanations  in  their  supply. 

I  think  it  was  the  existence  of  articles  in  this  lattw  d&ss 
that  led  to  the  formation  of  the  opinion  now  so  general, 
that  coat  of  production  is  the  reflating  cause  of  ex- 
changeable value.  This  princij^e  seems  to  account 
satisiBctorily  for  the  value  of  the  latter  class  of  articles, 
but  was  certainly  inadequate  to  account  for  the  former ; 
and  yet  one  class  of  Economists  have  vehemently  con- 
tended that  cost  of  production  onhf,  and  the  other,  that 
demand  and  supply  only,  was  the  regulator  of  exchange- 
able value,  although  neither  of  them,  bv  itself,  will 
account  for  all  the  variations  in  exchangeable  value. 

Before  we  inquire  into  the  influence  of  coat  of  produc- 
tion on  exchangeable  value,  let  us  ascertain  the  meaning 
of  the  term.  Mr.  Senior  defines  it  to  be  "the  sum  a 
labour  and  abstinence  necessary  to  production,"  and  the 
general  reader  will  readily  understand  it,  as  "  the  trouble 
and  expense  necessary  to  procure  the  article."  Now  it 
is  obvious  that  the  value  of  articles  does  not  always  con- 
form to  this :  that  class  which  I  have  mentioned  as  being 
peculiarly  affected  by  changes  in  the  demand  and  supply, 
does  not  obey  this  rule ;  and,  as  a  general  rule,  the  cost 
of  production  is  not  the  circumstance  which  influences  a 
party  in  determining  what  he  will  pay  for  an  article,  it 
IE,  as  I  said,  the  utiuty  of  the  article :  the  man  who  finds 
an  article,  and  offers  it  for  sale,  will  get  as  much  for  it 
as  another  who  has  been  for  a  long  time  labouring  to 
produce  a  similar  article;  and  if  a  workman  takes  three 
days  to  make  an  article  which  another  workman  can 
make  in  one  day,  he  cannot  on  that  account  get  three 
times  as  much  for  it ;  so  if  a  person  is  the  sole  producer 
of  an  article,  he  may  charge  any  price  he  pleases  for  it. 
It  is  not  true  to  say  that  the  cf»t  of  production  regulates 
value,  though  it  is  true  that  in  many  cases  the  value, 
which  is  determined  by  other  connderations,  happens  to 
coincide  with  the  cost  of  production.  The  reason  why 
it  so  coincides,  and  the  circumstances  under  which  it 
does  so,  and  the  means  by  which  the  coincidence  is 
brought  about,  are  manifest.  In  a  country  where  every 
man  is  free  to  choose  his  own  occupation,  it  is  evident 
that,  aa  a  general  rule,  all  labour  is  equally  rewarded,  as 
Adam  Smith  with  great  felicity  shows  ;  wis  establishes 
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an  average  rate  of  wages  and  profits,  and  if  the  price 
receiyed  for  any  article  is  not  such  as  to  pay  the  average 
wages  and  profits  to  those  engaged  in  it,  it  will  be  aban- 
doned, and  the  supply  of  the  article  will  be  diminished, 
until  the  price  rises  to  that  amount;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  if  the  price  be  greater,  the  supply  will  be  increased, 
until  it  falls  to  that  level ;  so  that  value  is  only  made  to 
coincide  with  cost  of  production,  through  the  medium  of 
a  change  in  supply^  and  when  this  cannot  be  brought 
about,  there  is  no.  such  coincidence  and  no  tendency  to  it. 
Again,  in  measuring  cost  of  production,  we  must  suppose 
all  labour  of  the  same  value:  an  article  which  required 
the  day^s  labour  of  a  skilful  artificer  to  produce  it,  can- 
not be  said  to  be  equal  in  cost  of  production  to  one  which 
required  the  day^s  labour  of  an  unskilled  workman  to 
produce  it.  These  two  circumstances— the  necessity  of 
the  existence  of  the  power  of  changing  from  one  em- 
ployment to  another,  and  the  equality  of  the  labour 
employed— explain  at  once  the  apparent  difierence  be- 
tween Mr.  Senior  and  Colonel  Torrens.  The  first 
proves  that  Colonel  Torrens  is  right  in  saying,  that  the 
value  of  foreign  articles  is  not  regulated  by  their  cost  of 
production,  for  an  Englishman  cannot  become  a  foreigner 
at  pleasure ;  they  are,  therefore,  like  those  domestic  com- 
modities, the  supply  of  which  cannot  be  altered  at 
pleasure,  and  whose  value  therefore  is  regulated  by  their 
utility,  and  does  not  coincide  with  the  cost  of  their  pro- 
duction :  but  Mr.  Senior  is  equally  correct  in  saying,  that 
the  value  of  foreign  articles  is  regulated  by  the  same  rule 
as  that  of  domestic  commodities,  and  that  is,  by  their 
power  of  gratifying  the  wishes  of  the  world.  Again, 
the  quality  of  the  labour  is  not  necessarily  equal,  there- 
fore the  value  does  not  coincide  with  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction. Colonel  Torrens  savs,  "  The  question  is,  will 
the  English  yam,  produced  by  a  given  quantity  of 
labour,  sell  in  the  markets  both  of  England  and  France, 
at  the  same  price  at  which  the  French  silks,  produced  by 
the  same  quantity  of  labour,  sell  in  the  marKets  both  of 
France  and  of  ^  England  ?  If  this  question  can  be 
answered  in  the  afiirmative,  yout  case  is  proved ;  if  it 
must  be  answered  in  the  negative,  my  case  is  proved.^ 
Of  course  Mr.  Senior  would  not  answer  this  question  in 
the  aflSrmative,  nay,  even  Colonel  Torrens  would  not 
answer  the  corresponding  question,  with  regard  to 
domestic  articles,  in  the  affirmative^    *^  Will  an  English 


watch,  produced  by  a  mvea  'quantity  of  labour,  kU  at 
the  same  price  id  En^and  as  a  piece  of  EngliBh  straw 
matting,  produced  by  the  same  quantity  oflaboui*  ?" 
"  Certainly  not,"  Colonel  Torrens  would  reply,  **  for  the 
labour  of  n  watch  mannfacturer  is  skilled  labour,  but  the 
labour  of  a  person  who  weaves  mats,  is  comparatiTdy 
unskilled;"  just  as  Mr.  Senior  would  say  in  reply  to 
the  other  question,  "  No,  for  English  labour  is  more 
skilled  than  French." 

Mr.  Senior  uses  the  term  "  cost  of  production"  in  the 
sense  of  coat  of  vroduethn  to  the  coruumert  and  thus 
maintains,  that  toe  value  of  foreign  articles  coincides 
with  the  costjof  production,  because,  if  we  set  abont  pro- 
ducing them  ourselves,  we  could  not  do  it  on  better 
terms;  but  Colonel  Torrens,  by  "cost  of  production,* 
means  "  cost  of  production  to  the  producer,  and  in  this 
sense  he  is  right  in  saving,  that  the  value  of  foreign 
artides  does  not  coinciae  with  their  cost  of  production. 
However,  I  do  not  think  that  the  value  of  foreign 
articles  is  at  all  regulated  by  their  cost  of  production ; 
even  in  Mr.  Senior's  sense  of  the  word  it  is  never  so 
high  1  who  win  say  that  the  value  of  tea  is  re^^ulated  by 
what  it  would  cost  us  tosv^ply  ourselves  with  tea  nown 
at  home  F  It  appears  to  me,  therefore,  that  the  simple 
and  obvious  statement  is,  that  the  value  of  articles  is- 
governed  by  their  utility ;  and  if  the  labour  of  an  English- 
man, for  one  day,  can  produce  an  article  possessing 
double  the  utility  in  the  market  of  the  world,  that  an 
article  produced  by  the  day's  labour  of  a  Frenchman 
possesses,  a  day*s  labour  in  England  will  procure  double 
the  quantity  of  gdd,  or  of  any  other  commodity,  in  th& 
market  of  the  world,  that  the  day's  labour  of  a  French- 
man will,  and  will  always  continue  to  do  so  until  the 
productiveness  is  ditninished;  and  unless  the  imposition 
or  removal  of  duties  a^ets  that  productiveneBS,  it  can 
never  permanently  affect  the  supply  of  the  precious 
metals.  Of  this  we  may  be  as  welt  assured  aa  we  are  of 
any  conclusion  in  Physical  Sdence.  That  no  such  result 
as  Colonel'  Torrens  anticipates,  has,  in  factf  ever  taken 
place,  is  shown  in  No.  SS  of  "The  Economist,"  page  462; 

■  The  unit  by  irtiich  we  mcuma  gmI  of  woduciiMi,  U  tbc  ordinii; 
quality  of  labour  which  produce*   wigM.— 8m    Dr.  Loogflald'*  adml- 
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LETTER    I. 


TO 


THE   LORD  JOHN   RUSSELL, 

ON  THE  PROPOSED  ALTERATION  IN  THE  IMPORT  DUTIES 

UPON  CORN  AND  SUGAR. 


My  Lord, 

The  Speech  from  the  Throne  directed  the  attention  of 
the  two  Houses  of  Parliament  to  the  revision  of  the  duties 
affecting  the  productions  of  foreign  countries,  and  in  the 
debate  upon  the  Address,  the  Whig  Budget  was  the  prin- 
cipal subject  discussed.  A  few  observations  upon  the 
several  questions  involved  in  that  Budget  may  not,  under 
existing  circumstances,  be  deemed  inappropriate  by  your 
Lordship.  I  shall  consider,  in  the  first  instance,  the  pro- 
posed alteration  in  the  Com  Laws. 

I. — The  Whig  measure  for  altering  the  existing  Corn 
Laws  would  have  the  very  injurious  effect  of  increasing  the 
price  of  the  people's  food.  The  cry  of  "  cheap  bread,"*  with 
which  it  was  attempted  to  excite  the  country  at  the  lute 
elections,  was  a  delusion.    No  question  in  arithmetic  can  be 


more  umple,  or  more  certain,  tban  that  your  Lordship's 
boasted  scheme  for  relieving  the  people,  by  imposing  a  fixed 
duty  on  the  importation  of  foreign  com,  would  increase 
to  the  consumer  the  price  of  the  first  necessary  of  life. 
Your  Lordship  would  unchain  the  giant  by  increasing  the 
weight  of  his  irons.  But  we  will,  if  you  please,  abandon 
figures  of  rhetoric  for  figures  of  arithmetic. 

The  Whig  plan  proposes  to  substitute,  for  the  pre- 
sent fluctuating  duties  the  following  fixed  duties  upon 
foreign  com,  when  entered  for  home  consumption,  vtx. : — 
on  wheat,  8s.  per  quarter ;  on  barley,  is.  6d. ;  on  oats, 
Ss.  4d. ;  and  on  rye,  peas,  and  beans,  Ss.  It  is  self-evident, 
that  under  this  scheme  the  price  of  food  to  the  people  would 
be  increased  in  all  those  years  of  deficient  supply,  in  which 
the  import  duty,  under  the  existing  sliding  scale,  falls  be- 
low 8*.  per  quarter  for  wheat. 

The  evil  inflicted  on  the  people  by  making  bread  dearer 
in  dear  years,  would  not,  under  the  Whig  plan,  be  attmed 
for  by  any  arrangement  for  making  bread  cheaper  in  cheap 
years.  Indeed,  the  Whig  scheme,  as  described  by  its  able 
and  well  informed  advocate,  Mr.  M'Cullocb,  is  so  contrived 
as  to  diminish  the  chance  of  cheap  years.  According  to 
this  gentleman's  calculations,  the  lowest  price  at  which 
wheat  could  be  sold,  under  the  Whig  plan  of  a  fixed  duty 
of  8«.  per  quarter,  would  he  55».  per  quarter.  Now  it  is 
important  for  the  bread  eaters  of  England  to  consider,  that 
during  the  six  years,  from  1833  to  1888,  both  incluuve, 
the  average  price  of  wheat  in  England  and  Wales  was  only 
Sis.  per  quarter,  The  effectoftheminiGterial  plan  of  alter- 
ing the  Com  Laws  may  be  expluned  in  a  few  simple  words. 
"  Dear  years  dearer,  and  cheap  years  fewer."  Mr.  M^Cul- 
loch  has  shown  very  clearly  the  way  in  which  the  Whig 
|dan  would  tend  to  prevent  the  occurrence  of  cheap 
years.  Under  the  existing  law,  when  there  is  a  prospect  of 
a  deficient  harvest,  the  price  of  com  rises,  and  the  import 
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duties  fall,  and  a  speculative  trade  immediately  commences, 
the  merchants  running  a  race  with  each  other  to  get  in  their 
foreign  com  before  the  increasing  supply  shall  reduce  the 
price  and  raise  the  duties.  Under  this  competition,  impor- 
tation frequently  takes  place  to  a  greater  extent  than  the 
actual  deficiency  of  the  harvest  would  otherwise  have  occa- 
sioned; abundance  is  created  in  the  very  years  in  which 
deficiency  was  apprehended ;  and  the  supply  exceeding  the 
consumption,  a  surplus  remains  on  hand,  serving,  like  Phar 
raoh^s  granaries,  to  meet  succeeding  years  of  dearth. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  existing  system  of  fluctuat- 
ing duties  renders  the  foreign  com  trade  a  species  of  lottery, 
in  which  there  may  be  altemately  great  losses  and  great  gains. 
When  prices  are  rising  and  duties  falling,  and  when,  in 
consequence,  a  merchant  orders  consignments  of  foreign 
com,  a  favourable  change  in  the  weather  may  reduce  prices, 
and  raise  duties,  before  the  corn  can  arrive  in  this  country ; 
and  the  merchant  may  have  to  incur  the  double  loss  of 
paying  the  higher  duty,  and  of  receiving  the  less  price. 
On  the  other  hand,  should  the  season  become  moi*e  unfa- 
vourable, and  prices  continue  to  rise  and  duties  to  fall,  then 
the  importing  merdiant  will  obtain,  from  the  operation  of 
a  two-fold  cause,  a  larger  profit  than  that  on  which  he 
had  calculated  when  ordering  consignments  of  foreign  grain. 
This  species  of  lottery  has  a  considerable  efEect  in  increasing 
importation.  Speculators,  in  the  confidence  which  they  feel 
in  their  own  good  fortune,  have  a  preference  for  those 
hazardous  trades  in  which  extra  risk  is  paid  for  by  extraor- 
dinary gain.  There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  ther«  has  been, 
under  the  amount  of  duties  collected  according  to  the  present 
sliding  scale,  a  larger  importation  of  foreign  com  than  that 
which  would  have  taken  place  under  the  same  amount  of 
duties  collected  according  to  a  fixed  scale.  An  invariable 
duty  would  check  speculative  importation ;  would  cause, 
when  a  deficient  harvest  occurs,  the  extent  of  the  foreign 


sup[dy  to  be  more  nearly  proportioned  to  the  extent  of  the 
borne  deficiency ;  and  would  thus  prevent  the  existence  of  a 
surplus  over  and  above  consumption,  serving  as  a  granary 
against  a  future  emergency.  The  sliding  scale,  as  com- 
pared with  an  equivalent  fixed  scale,  may  be  disadvantageous 
to  the  importing  merchant,  as  tempting  him  to  incur  the 
risks  and  losses  of  over-trading;  but  a  sliding  scale,  as 
contrasted  with  an  equivalrait  fixed  scale,  is  decidedly  ad- 
vantageous to  the  consumer.  The  fixed  scale,  while  it 
would  mider  dear  years  dearer,  would  prevent  the  occa- 
sional cheapness  which  takes  place  under  the  operation  of  the 
^ding  BCale.  The  plan  of  the  Whigs  is,  in  point  of  fact, 
a  plan  to  create  deamess  and  to  prevent  cbeapnesai 

The  vast  importance  of  the  subject  requires  that  we 
should  examine  it  in  more  minute  detaiL  Dantzic  is  the 
port  from  which  the  largest  and  cheapest  supplies  of  foreign 
com  can  be  obtained.  Mr.  MoCulIocb  informs  us  that  at 
Dantzic,  "  whenever  there  is  a  demand  from  this  country 
"  for  150,000  or  200,000  qrs.,  the  price  of  wheat  uniformly 
'*  rises  to  40s.  a  quarter,  or  upwards ;'"  and  that  "  it  is 
*'  quite  nugatory  to  suppose  that  any  large  supplies  should 
"  be  furnished  by  Dantzic  were  the  shipping  price  under 
"  40«.  or  iStT'  The  price  in  the  year  1838  exceeded  48«. 
a  quarter;  while  the  price  of  the  wheat  shipped  at  Dantzic 
for  England  in  the  year  18S9  was,  to  the  shippers,  from 
45a.  to  B5e.  a  quartet*.  The  expense  of  conveying  a  quar- 
ter of  com  from  Dantzic  to  London,  putting  it  into  ware- 
house here,  and  selling  it  to  the  baker,  cannot  be  estimated 
at  less  than  from  lOa.  to  1&.  a  quarterf .  The  fixed  duty 
upon  for«gn  wheat  introduced  for  home  consumption,  as 
proposed  in  the  Whig  Budget,  is  8s.  a  quarter.  From 
these  data  it  appears,  that,  had  the  Whig  Budget  been 

•  M<K;ulloch,  pp.  S  aod  10.  f  H<=Cu1loch. 
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the  law  of  the  land  previous  to  the  year  1888,  the  price 
at  which  the  people  of  England  could  have  obtained  any 
considerable  supplies  of  foreign  wheat,  would  have  been 
as  follows: — 

8.  d. 
Price  per  quarter  to  the  shipper  at  Dantzic  40  0 
Freight,  and  other  expenses  .  .  11  0 
Duty 8      0 


59      0 


Under  the  existing  law,  the  average  price  of  wheat  during 
the  seventeen  years,iTom  1821  tol887,  inclusive,  was  5&.  lOd. 

The  price  at  which  the  people  of  England  could  have 
obtained  supplies  of  foreign  com  in  the  year  1888,  had  the 
Whig  Budget  been  the  law  of  the  land,  would  have  been  as 
follows : — 


s.       d. 


Price  per  quarter  to  the  shipper  in  Dantzic 

in  1838        

Freight,  and  other  charges  for  conveyance 
Duty       .        .        .         .        ^        .        . 
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0 

11 

0 

8 

0 

67 

0 

The  average  price  of  wheat  in  England  and  Wales,  for 
the  year  1888,  was,  under  the  existing  law,  64t8.  7d.  The 
price  at  which,  under  the  proposed  Whig  law,  supplies 
could  have  been  obtained,  would  have  been  67tf. 

In  the  year  1889,  the  price  of  wheat  to  the  shippers  at 
Dantzic  rose  to  BBa.  Had  the  Whig  Budget  been  the  la\r 
of  the  land  in  this  year,  the  price  at  which  the  people  of 
England  could  have  received  supplies  of  wheat  from  the 
cheapest  shipping  port  in  the  world,  would  have  been  as 
follows : — 


».       d. 

Price  to  shippers  at  Santzic 

55      0 

Freight,  and  other  charges 

11       0 

Duty 

8      0 

74 


Under  the  existing  law,  the  average  price  of  wheat  in 
England  and  Wales,  in  the  year  1839,  was  only  70s.  8d. 

So  much  for  Cheap  Bread,  under  Whig  legislation  !  I ! 
It  is  self-evident  that  corn  bought  in  the  foreign 
maricet  at  any  ^ven  price,  will  be  cheaper  in  the  hotne 
market  when  the  impcn^t  duty  is  under  8s.  a  quarts  than 
when  that  duty  ts  at  8s.  The  advocates  of  the  8s.  duty, 
however,  contend,  that  the  sliding  scale,  by  rendering  the 
trade  in  com  irr^ular  and  uncertain,  causes  great  fluc- 
tuations of  price  at  the  shipping  ports ;  that  if  com  could 
at  alt  times  be  imported  into  this  country  at  a  fixed  duty, 
the  foreign  grower  would  extend  his  cultivation  witli  a  view 
to  the  wants  of  the  British  market;  and  that  the  conse- 
quence would  be,  that,  on  the  occurrence  of  an  unfavoura- 
ble season,  the  increased  demand  for  foreign  com  would  be 
met  by  a  corresponding  supply,  and  that  no  sudden  and 
extraordinary  rise  of  prices  in  the  shipping  ports  would 
occur. 

This  view  of  the  subject  is  erroneous.  A  iixed  duty 
could  have  no  greater  etkct  than  a  hiding  scale  in  prevent- 
ing sudden  and  extraordinary  fiuctuations  in  the  price  of 
foreign  corn  at  the  shipping  ports.  Were  a  fixed  duty  of' 
a*,  a  quarter  imposed  upon  foreign  wheat,  the  quantity  im- 
ported into  this  country,  in  years  of  average  abundance, 
would  be  inconsiderable;  while  the  quantity  required  in 
deficient  years  could  not  be  less  than  the  quantity  required 
in  d^ient  years  under  the  existing  system.  Now  it  could 
be  only  with  a  view  to  the  very  limited  demand  which  the 


British  market  would  pres^it  in  ordinary  years,  that  the 
foreign  grower  would  reguhite  the  extent  of  his  cultivation* 
No  provision  would  be  made  for  the  sudden  and  extraordi- 
nary demand  occasioned  by  the  failure  of  the  crops  in  this 
country.  To  meet  the  extraordinary  demand  of  the  British 
market  there  would  be  nothing  in  the  foreign  shipping 
ports  beyond  the  ordinary  supply.  It  is  evident,  therefore, 
that  fluctuations  in  the  prices  of  com  at  the  foreign  ship- 
ping ports  would  not  be  less  frequent,  or  less  considerable, 
under  a  fixed  than  under  a  varying  duty. 

Let  us  consider  this  very  important  branch  of  the  sub- 
ject more  in  detail.  Mr.  M^Culloch,  who  is  the  highest 
authority  on  questions  of  this  nature,  informs  us,  that  at 
Dantzic  (the  cheapest  market  irom  which  we  can  obtain 
foreign  supplies)  no  considerable  quantity  of  wheat  can  be 
purchased  under  40«.  a  quarter.  The  expense  of  convey- 
ance from  Dantzic  to  this  country  is  not  less  than  11«. 
a  quarter.  Therefore,  if  a  fixed  duty  of  88.  a  quarter  were 
charged  on  importation,  no  considerable  supply  could  be 
obtained  from  abroad  until  the  price  of  wheat  in  the 
British  market  exceeded  59^.  a  quarter.  With  a  fixed  duty 
of  88.  a  quarter,  there  could  be  little  or  no  demand  in  the 
British  market  for  foreign  wheat  for  home  consumption,  so 
long  as  the  price  should  be  under  59^.;  and  consequently, 
there  would  be  no  extension  of  cultivation  in  foreign  parts, 
with  a  view  to  the  supplying  of  the  British  market.  To 
meet  the  extraordinary  demand  of  unfavourable  seasons, 
tliere  could  be  nothing  beyond  the  ordinary  supply  called 
forth  by  the  ordinary  demand  of  years  of  average  abun- 
dance. It  is  a  perfect  delusion  to  suppose  that  a  fixed 
duty  of  8^.  a  quarter  would'  have  the  effect  of  preventing 
that  sudden  and  extraordinary  rise  of  price  which  takes 
place  at  the  foreign  shipping  ports  when  a  more  than 
ordinary  importation  into  this  country  is  required. 

A  reference  to  the  state  of  the  foreign  com  trade,  for  the 


last  twenty  years,  will  show  still  more  clearly  that  the 
mmisterial  measure  could  not  have  the  efiect  of  giving  to 
the  foreign  com  market  a  greater  degree  of  steadiness  than 
that  which  exists  under  the  present  law.  During  the  three 
years,  from  18S1  to  182S,  both  inclusive,  the  average  price 
of  wheat  in  England  and  Wales  never  exceeded  60«.  a 
quarter;  and  the  greatest  quantity  of  foreign  growth  im- 
ported in  any  one  year,  was  only  88,99%  quarters.  From 
1824  to  1826,  inclusive,  the  highest  average  price  was 
668.  6d.y  and  the  largest  importation  549,544  quartoB. 
From  18S2  to  ISST,  inclusive,  the  highest  average  price 
was  58«.,  and  the  highest  tmpcHtation  544,150  quarters. 
During  the  whole  period  of  twenty  years,  there  were  twelve 
years  in  which  the  average  price  of  wheat  did  not  exceed 
60s.,  and  only  eight  years  in  which  that  price  exceeded  60s. 
During  the  dght  latter  years  the  average  price  ranged  tram 
5Ss.  lid.  to  70s.  8d.;  and  the  annual  importation  of  foreign 
wheat  from  43,800  to  2,862,680  quarters ;  the  highest  price 
and  the  largest  importation  bong  in  the  year  18S9i  It  is 
important  to  remark  that,  under  the  present  law,  when  the 
average  price  of  wheat  is  60«.  a  quarter,  the  duty  upon 
importation  is  26$.  8d.;  and  that  when  the  price  is  7S«.,  the 
duty  falls  to  Is. 

These  facts,  and  their  cause,  demand  the  most  serious 
consideration.  Why  was  it,  that  during  the  last  twenty 
years,  there  were  twelve  years  in  which,  while  foragn  wheat 
was  prohibited  by  a  duty  of  S6s.  8d.  a  quarter,  the  average 
price  did  not  exceed  60a.  ?  The  only  answer  which  can  he 
given  to  this  question  is,  that  in  years  of  average  abun- 
dance, this  country  produces  a  supply  of  wheat  nearly,  if 
not  altogether,  equal  to  the  consumption ;  because,  if  the 
average  supply  of  home  growth  were  in  any  perceptible 
degree  less  than  that  required  for  home  consumption,  prices 
would  necessarily  rise  to  the  level  at  which  foreign  wheat 
might  be  imported.     Again,  — Why,  in  the  year  1839,  did 
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the  average  price  of  wheat  rise  to  70«.  8d^  although,  during 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  year,  the  duty  upon  importa- 
tion was  little  more  than  nominal  ?  The  only  answer  which 
can  be  given  to  this  question  is,  that  the  seasons  in  this 
country  are  so  irregular,  that  while,  in  average  years,  the 
home  supply  is  equal  to  the  home  consumption,  deficient 
crops,  occasionally  occurring  in  succession,  create  in  the 
foreign  market  a  sudden  and  unforeseen  increase  of  demand, 
for  which  no  corresponding  increase  of  supply  has  been 
provided. 

Mr.  M<^Culloch  has  furnished  an  irresistible  argument  in 
favour  of  the  views  which  have  now  been  presented.  After 
an  extensive  and  careful  examination,  he  arrives  at  the 
conclusion,  that  a  change  to  a  moderate  fixed  duty  of  from 
5^.  to  ^s.  would  not  have  the  effect  of  diminishing  cultiva- 
tion in  this  country.  Now,  if  cultivation  were  not  dimi- 
nished, the  quantity  of  com  of  home  growth,  obtained  in 
years  of  ordinary  abundance,  could  not  be  diminished ;  and 
by  necessary  consequence,  the  quantity  of  foreign  com  re- 
quired for  home  consumption  in  ordinary  years  could  not  be 
increased.  But  if  the  quantity  of  foreign  com  required  for 
the  supply  of  the  British  market  were  not  increased,  no  exten- 
sion of  cultivation,  with  a  view  to  the  supplying  of  the  ordi- 
nary wants  of  the  British  market,  could  take  place  in  foreign 
parts;  and  if  there  were  no  extension  of  cultivation  in 
foreign  parts,  there  could  be  no  increase  of  supply  in  the 
foreign  shipping  ports  to  meet  the  extraordinary  demand  of 
the  British  markets  on  the  occurrence  of  a  deficient  harvest 
On  Mr.  McCulloch^s  showing,  a  fixed  duty  could  have  no 
greater  effect  than  a  fluctuating  duty,  in  preventing  that 
sudden  rise  of  price  which  takes  place  in  the  foreign  ship- 
ping ports,  when  a  more  than  ordinary  supply  of  com  is 
required  for  the  British  market. 

The  alteration  in  the  Com  Laws  proposed  by  your 
Lordship  would  have  been  defensible  had  it  proceeded 
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upon  the  principle  of  exacting  from  the  people  a  less  tax 
upon  th^r  food  than  that  which  they  pay  under  the  ezieU 
ing  law.  But  here,  agdn,  Mr.  M'^Culloch  presenta  himself 
as  a  witness  against  you.  It  is  shown,  in  a  table  printed  in 
the  appendix  of  his  valuable  pamphlet,  that  the  bread  tax 
imposed  by  the  existing  law,  is  considerably  lower  than  the 
bread  tax  which  your  Lordship  would  inflict  upon  the 
people.  From  the  passing  of  the  preeent  Cum  Laws  up  to 
the  year  1840,  the  total  quantity  of  foreign  wheat  imported 
for  home  consumption  was  9,^99,114  quarters;  the  total 
amount  of  duty  paid  under  the  sliding  scale,  was  S,670,812/. ; 
and,  consequently,  the  average  rate  of  duty  for  the  whole 
period  was  6«.  9rf.  a  quarter.  Your  Lordship  proposes  to 
lighten  the  burthens  which  press  so  heavily  on  the  people, 
by  raising  the  bread  tax  from  Ss.  9d.  to  8s.  Had  the 
ministerial  measure  of  mercy  been  the  law  of  the  land,  from 
the  time  that  the  Act  9  Geo.  IV.,  c.  60,  came  into  operation, 
until  January  16W,  an  additional  sum  of  1,046,150/.  would 
have  been  extorted  from  the  people. 

I  believe  that  I  have  now  succeeded  in  proving  the  fd- 
lowing  important  propositions: 

First, — That  the  Whig  measure  for  levying  a  fixed  duty 
upon  the  importation  of  fordgn  com  would  render  dear 
years  dearer,  and  would  diminish  the  chance  of  cheap 
years, 

Second, — That  a  fixed  duty  could  have  no  greater  ten- 
dency than  the  present  sliding  scale,  to  counteract  that 
sudden  rise  of  price  which  takes  place  in  the  foreign  ship- 
ping ports,  when  the  occurrence  of  a  deficient  harvest  in 
this  country  creates  an  extraordinary  demand  for  foreign 
corn. 

Third, — That  a  fixed  duty  of  8«.  a  quarter  upon  the 
importation  of  foreign  wheat  would  increase  the  existing 
bread  tax  by  40  per  cent. 

Fourlhy~~'Vhat  the  adopdon  of  the  Whig  measure,  in- 
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stead  of  being  a  step  in  advance  towards  the  sound  princi- 
ples of  free  trade  in  com,  would  be  a  retrograde  movement 
towards  the  exploded  doctrine  of  restriction  and  monopoly. 

The  manner  in  which  the  announcement  of  the  Whig  mea- 
surefor  increasing  the  bread  tax  has  been  received  throughout 
the  country,  is  not  a  little  remarkable.  The  genuine  free 
traders,  whose  principles  the  proposed  alteration  would  vio- 
late, gave  it  a  languid  support ;  while  from  the  agriculturists, 
whose  monopoly  it  would  increase,  it  encountered  strenuous 
opposition.  Nevertheless,  the  two  parties  acted  under  one 
and  the  same  impression,  namely,  the  impression  that  the  fixed 
duty  could  not  be  maintained.  The  free  trader  acquiesced 
in  the  ministerial  measure,  because  he  saw  that  it  was  too  bad 
to  last ;  while  the  monopolist  opposed  it,  because  he  perceived 
that  for  him  it  would  be  too  good  to  last.  The  impossi- 
bility of  adhering  to  a  duty  of  88.  a  quarter  on  bread  com 
when  the  price  of  wheat  rose  to  1&8.  or  80«.  a  quarter,  was 
manifest  to  both.  There  was  an  apprehension,  that  under 
the  increased  and  intolerable  pressure  of  an  additional  bread 
tax,  the  suffering  and  indignant  masses,  on  the  first  occur- 
rence of  a  deficient  harvest,  might  ^^  repeal  the  Corn  Laws 
^^  from  without  with  a  vengeance.'*^  The  agriculturists  op- 
posed the  Whig  measure  for  giving  them  increased  protec- 
tion, on  the  principle  of  letting  well  alone ;  while  the  free 
traders  were  willing  that  it  should  pass,  because  they  be- 
lieved that  your  Lordship  was  too  enlightened  and  too 
prudent  to  have  any  real  intention  of  maintaining  the  fixed 
duties  you  proposed. 

Whether  there  was,  or  was  not,  any  serious  intention  to 
maintain  the  fixed  duties  proposed  in  the  Whig  Budget,  is 
a  question  which  none  but  its  proposers  can  be  competent 
to  detCTmine.  Nor  is  the  decision  of  the  question  of  much 
importance.  If  the  intention  was  to  maintain  the  fixed 
duties,  then  the  people  were  deceived  by  the  promise  of  re- 
lief:  if  the  intention  was  not  to  maintain  these  duties,  then 
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the  agricultunBts  were  deceived  by  the  promise  of  pm- 
tectioD. 

II. — Next  to  a  free  trade  in  com,  no  measure  could  be 
more  beneficial  to  the  pet^le  than  k  free  trade  in  sugar.  I 
shall  therefore  proceed  to  inquire  how  far  the  altoations  in 
the  sugar  duties,  proposed  in  the  Whig  Budget,  are  in 
conformity  with  the  principles  of  free  trade. 

The  alteration  in  the  sugar  duties,  as  proposed  by  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  on  the  30th  of  April,  was  to 
be  as  follows,  vUs. : — The  duty  upon  colonial  sugar  being 
34«.  per  hundred  weight,  and  that  on  foredgn  sugar  60a.,  it 
was  proposed  to  leave  the  former  duty  unaltered,  but  to 
lower  the  latter  to  Sde.  per  hundred  weight,  and  thus  to 
reduce  the  differential  duty  in  favour  of  colonial  sugar  from 
S6».  to  1^.  per  hundred  weight.  From  this  change  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  calculated  on  an  increased  re- 
venue of  700,000/.  Let  us  endeavour  to  trace  out  with  as 
much  accuracy  as  the  nature  of  the  case  will  admit,  the 
consequences  which  would  have  resulted  from  the  adoption 
of  the  proposed  change. 

Foreign  sugar,  upon  bang  entaied  for  home  consumptim, 
would  have  paid  a  higher  duty  by  1&.  per  hundred-weight 
than  colonial  sugar ;  and,  consequently,  the  importation  of 
1,166,666  cwt.  of  foreign  sugar  would  have  given  to  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  a  revenue  of  700,000/.  over 
and  above  the  revenue  which  would  be  received  upon  the 
importation  of  the  same  quantity  of  colonial  sugar.  The 
first  effects,  therefore,  of  the  alteration  in  the  sugar  duties 
proposed  in  the  Whig  Budget,  according  to  the  Chancellm- 
of  the  Exchequer,  would  be  the  introduction  of  1,166,666 
cwt.  of  foreign  sugar,  the  exclusion  of  1,166,666  cwt.  of 
colonial  sugar,  and  an  increase  of  revalue  to  the  amount  of 
700,000/. 

Other  effects  would  follow.  The  average  price  of  BritlBh 
sugar  in  bond,  during  the  last  ten  years,  has  been  37«.  per 
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hundred- weight*.  The  average  price  of  foreign  sugar  in 
bond,  during  the  same  period,  has  been  2&.  Assuming 
that  no  material  rise  would  take  place  in  the  price  of 
foreign  sugar,  in  consequence  of  the  new  demand  of  the 
British  market,  then  the  price  at  which,  under  the  pro- 
posed regulations,  it  could  be  sold  in  this  country  for 
home  consumption  would  be  BSa.  per  hundred-weight,  viz., 
i&8.  original  cost,  and  SSa.  duty.  Now,  during  the  last 
ten  years  the  price  of  British  sugar  to  the  consumer  has 
been  Sis,  per  hundred  weight,  vix..  Sis.  original  cost,  and 
24«.  duty.  But  sugars  of  equal  quality  cannot  be  sold  in 
the  same  market  at  different  prices.  Under  the  proposed 
change  of  duties,  British  colonial  sugar  would  fall  to  the 
level  of  foreign  sugar,  and  both  would  be  furnished  to  the 
consumer  at  the  price  of  BSs.  per  hundred-wdght.  This 
would  be  a  fall  of  8s.  per  hundred-weight  below  the  average 
of  the  last  ten  years.  The  quantity  of  sugar  entered  for 
consumptionf  in  the  year  1840  was  8,764s710  cwt.,  and  a 
reduction  of  Ss.  per  cwt.  upon  that  quantity  would  amount 
to  564,706/.  As  far,  therefore,  as  the  effects  of  the  pro- 
posed alteration  in  the  sugar  duties  have  hitherto  been 
traced,  that  alteration  would  appear  to  be  beneficial.  It 
would  produce  an  increase  of  revenue  to  the  amount  of 
700,000/.,  while  affording  relief  to  the  sugar  consumers  of 
the  united  kingdom  to  the  extent  of  564,706/.  Let  us  now 
turn  to  the  other  side  of  the  picture. 

In  order  to  realize  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer's 
calculation  of  an  increase  of  revenue  to  the  amount  of 
700,000/.,  1,166,666  cwt.  of  foreign  sugar  must  be  entered 
for  home  consumption,  and  a  like  quantity  of  the  produce 
of  the  British  colonies  displaced.  The  quantity  of  British 
colonial  sugar  entered  for  consumption  in  the  year  1840 

•  Edinburgh  Review  for  July  1841,  Article  VII. 

t  "  Common  Sense  view  of  the  Sugar  Question/'  as  quoted  in  the  Edinburgh 
Review. 
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was,  as  we  have  seen,  8,764,710  cWt.  :'Tbe  Whig  Budget 
would  displace,  at  a  stroke,  nearly  oneithird  of  this  supply. 
The  demand  for  sugar,  the  produce  of  the  Britidh  colomea, 
would  suddenly  dnk  from  8,764,710  cwt.  to  2,598,044  cwt 
The  value  of  the  sugar  exported  from  the  British  colonies 
to  the  mother  country  for  home  consumption,  would  be 
reduced  in  a  still  greater  proportion.  The  reduction  of 
imparted  value  upon  the  1,166,666  cwt.  displaced  from 
consumption,  would  amount,  at  the  average  price  (S7«.  per 
cwt.)  of  the  last  ten  years,  to  2,1S8,3S2^.,  while  the  Call 
of  3«.  per  cwt.  upon  the  remaining  3,698,044  cwt.,  which 
the  colonies  might  still  be  able  to  supply  to  the  home  mar- 
ket, would  amount  to  889.706^..  The  total  diminution  in 
the  value  of  exports  in  sugar,  from  the  British  colonies  to 
the  motlier  country,  would,  therefore,  amount  to  £348,038/. 
As  all  extmial  trade  is  a  trade  of  barter,  when  produce  to 
die  value  of  2,548,038/.  ceased  to  be  imported  from  the 
colonies,  British  goods  to  the  value  of  %B48,0S8l.  would 
cease  to  be  exported  to  the  colonies  in  return. 

The  destruction  of  capital  which  would  follow  so  sudden 
and  extensive  a  change  in  the  channels  of  trade  could  not  be 
easily  estimated.  The  ocdonies  of  Trinidad,  and  British 
Guiana,  having  extensive  regions  of  virgin  soil  yet  to  resrat 
to,  might,  in  all  probability,  be  able  to  compete  with  Cuba 
and  Brazil,  and  to  send  to  the  British  market  an  undimi- 
nished quantity  of  produce.  On  Jamaica,  and  the  other 
older  colonies,  the  undivided  loss  would  fall.  By  the  cal- 
culation of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  the  change  of 
duty  would  cause  the  introduction  of  1,166,666  cwt.  of 
foreign  sugar.  Unless  there  should  be  some  decided  and 
permanent  improvements  in  the  profits  of  trade  and  the 
wages  of  labour,  of  which  there  does  not  appear  at  present 
the  smallest  probability,  the  importation  of  this  quantity  of 
foreign  sugar  would  not  be  followed  by  increased  consump- 
tion. There  must,  therefore,  be  a  diminished  exportation 
of  sugar  to  the  extent  of  1,166,666  cwt.  from  Jamftici" 
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and  the  other  British  colonies,  in  which  the  soil  has  suf- 
fered deterioration  from  exhaustion.  Had  the  Whig  Bud- 
get passed,  sugar  estates  in  Jamaica  would  have  become 
valueless;  and  the  capital  employed  in  working  them 
would  have  perished.  A  more  extensive  destruction  of 
property,  rash  and  headlong  legislation  was  never  before 
contemplated. 

If  there  be,  in  the  science  of  commercial  legislation,  any 
one  maxim  to  which  it  is  imperative  upon  a  statesman  to 
conform,  it  is — avoid  sudden  change.  Human  industry, 
like  the  human  constitution,  adapts  itself  to  the  circum- 
stances in  which  it  has  long  been  placed.  Capital  and 
labour  cannot  be  diverted  from  their  accustomed  channels 
without  extensive  loss,  and  extensive  suffering.  With  respect 
to  the  commerce  of  a  country,  change,  even  from  a  bad  to 
a  good  system,  cannot  be  effected,  however  cautiously  con- 
ducted, without  producing  some  counter-poising  evil.  Stear 
diness  is  the  one  thing  needful.  Steadiness,  even  with  re- 
spect to  a  bad  system,  is  better  than  oscillation  between 
bad  and  good.  The  alterations  in  the  sugar  duties,  con- 
templated in  the  Whig  Budget,  even  though  they  had  been 
framed  on  the  soundest  theoretical  principles,  ought  to  have 
encountered  the  most  determined  opposition,  because  they 
were  a  fearful  violation  of  that  cardinal  maxim  in  commer- 
cial legislation, — ^<  avoid  sudden  change.*"  Assuming 
that  the  Whig  Budget  was,  as  regards  scientific  principles, 
theoretically  right,  it  was,  in  reference  to  the  time  and 
manner  in  which  it  was  proposed  to  carry  it  into  effects 
practically  wrong.  But,  was  the  alteration  of  the  sugar 
duties,  proposed  in  the  Whig  Budget,  framed  upon  princi- 
ples thcOTetically  and  scientifically  correct.^  This  is  a 
question  to  which  I  would  earnestly  solicit  your  Ix)rdship^s 
consideration. 

The  existing  commercial  treaty  between  this  country  and 
Brazil  expires  in  1842,  upon  two  years'  notice,  and  tha* 
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notice  has  been  given.  Tlie  plan  of  the  Whig  Budget  is 
to  continue  to  levy  upon  the  sugar  produced  in  Brazil, 
a  differential  duty  of  SO  per  cent,  over  and  above  the  duty 
which  is  iin)>osed  upon  the  sugar  produced  in  the  British 
colonies,  the  whole  amount  of  the  contemplated  duty  upon 
sugar  produced  in  Brazil,  and  in  other  foreign  parts, 
amounting  to  150  per  cent.  Now  it  is  not  unreaaonable  to 
assume,  that,  on  the  expiration  of  the  commercial  treaty, 
the  government  of  Brazil  will  impose  upon  British  goods 
a  duty  in  some  degree  proportionate  to  that  which  the 
government  of  this  country  may  charge  upon  the  produce 
of  Brazil.  The  important  question,  therefore,  which  a  British 
statesman  has  to  consider  is  this,  "  What  would  be  the 
'"  effect  of  the  proposed  change  in  the  sugar  duties,  should 
"  the  British  goods  with  which  sugar  is  purchased  have  to 
"  encounter,  in  consequence  of  that  change,  a  high  hostile 
"  tariff?"  This  is  animportant  and  avital  question:  and 
any  changes  made  in  our  commercial  policy  until  thisquestion 
shall  be  thoroughly  understood,  must  be  made  tn  the  dark. 
Perhaps  the  best  way  of  elucidating  this  very  important, 
but  somewhat  difficult  question,  will  be  to  state  a  simple 
hypothetical  case.  Let  us  assume,  in  the  first  instance,  that 
Brazil  admits  British  goods  duty  free ;  and  that,  in  this 
state  of  the  trade,  the  British  merchant  purchases  100  cwt. 
of  Brazilian  sugar,  at  one  pound  per  hundred- weight, 
and  pays  for  it  by  means  of  100  bales  of  British  goods, 
which  he  is  able  to  sell  at  one  pound  per  bale.  Under 
these  circumstances,  the  trade  between  the  two  countries  will 
be  purely  a  trade  of  barter,  and  neither  country  will  incur 
a  debt  to  the  other  requiring  to  be  discharged  by  a  trans- 
mission of  the  precious  metals.  Now,  this  being  the  pre- 
vious state  of  things,  let  us  further  assume,  that  the  Bra- 
zilian government  imposes  a  duty  of  100  per  cent,  upon 
the  introduction  of  British  goods.  The  efi^t  of  this  dis- 
turbing cause  will  be,  that  the  trade  between  the  two  coun- 
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tries  will  cease  to  be  conducted  as  a  trade  of  pure  barter. 
It  wiU  not  now  be  possible  to  sell  in  the  Brazilian  market 
the  same  quantity  of  British  goods  as  before ;  and  there- 
fore, a  portion  of  the  debt  incurred  by  the  purchaser  of 
sugar  must  be  paid  in  bullion.  The  modua  operandi  will 
be  as  follows: — 

The  duty  of  100  per  cent,  imposed  upon  British  goods, 
will  double  their  price  in  the  Brazilian  market,  and,  as  the 
consumers  of  British  goods  in  Brazil  can  have  acquired  no 
increased  power  of  purchasing  by  the  imposition  of  the 
tariff,  they  will  now  be  able  to  purchase  only  one  bale, 
where  they  formerly  purchased  two.  The  British  mer-* 
chant,  who  formerly  obtained  100/.  for  100  bales,  will  now 
obtain  100/.  for  50  bales;  but  this  100/.  will  not  enable 
him,  as  before,  to  pay  for  his  100  cwt.  of  sugar,  because,  by 
this  supposition,  he  has  to  pay  50/.  out  of  the  100/.  for  duty. 
The  remaining  50/.,  due  for  his  sugar,  he  must  pay  in  gold. 
But  how  is  he  to  procure  the  gold  ?  The  answer  to  this 
question  is,  that  the  gold  will  be  procured  by  the  only  pro^ 
cess  by  which  an  increased  supply  of  the  precious  metals  can 
be  procured.  As  soon  as  the  high  Brazilian  tariff  should  have 
turned  the  balance  of  payments  against  this  country,  gold 
would,  in  the  first  instance,  be  abstracted  from  the  circula- 
tion of  the  united  kingdom ;  this  abstraction  of  specie  would 
contract  the  currency,  and  reduce  prices;  and  this  re- 
duction in  the  price  of  British  goods  would  force  an  in- 
creased exportation  equivalent  to  the  diminished  exportation 
caused  by  the  Brazilian  tariff.  This  would  soon  restore  our 
foreign  trade  to  a  trade  of  barter.  But  the  permanent 
effects  of  the  hostile  tariff  would  be,  that  an  altered  distri- 
bution of  the  precious  metals,  to  the  disadvantage  of  this 
country,  would  be  established,  leaving  us  with  a  currency 
contracted  in  volume  and  increased  in  value,  with  reduced 
prices,  and  with  an  increased  pressure  from  the  debt. 

Will  your  Lordship  have  the  goodness  to  apply  the  prin- 
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school,  I  may  again  address  myBelf  to  your  Lordship,  upon 
the  important  subjects  of  commwdal  and  colonial  policy. 
In  the  mean  time,  I  have  the  honour  to  subscribe  myself, 

Your  Lordship's  obedient  servant, 

A  MEMBER  OF  THE  POLITICAL 
ECONOMY  CLUB. 


No.  11.  tcill  contain  a  Second  Letter  to  Lokd  John  ( 

HussELL,  on  the  Altesation  ih  the  Sugar   Dutixs, 


propoted  in  the  Whig  Budget. 


t   ITSEBT,  RAYIi 


LETTER    II. 


TO 


THE   LORD  JOHN   RUSSELL, 


ON 


The  Manner  in  which  the  Adoption  of  the  Whig 
Budget  would  have  altered  the  value  of  Money,  in- 
creased the  pressure  of  Tcuvation,  and  aggravtUed 
the  Distress  of  the  People. 


In  the  letter  which  I  had  the  honor  of  addressing  to  your 
Lordship  in  the  first  No.  of  the  Budget,  I  ventured  to  sug- 
gest, that  the  laws  which  regulate  the  distribution  of  the 
precious  metals  throughout  the  commercial  world,  and  the 
circumstances  which  have  hitherto  caused  the  produce  of  a 
given  quantity  of  British  labour  to  exchange  for  the  produce 
of  a  greater  quantity  of  Foreign  labour,  were  subjects  not  al- 
together unworthy  of  the  attention  of  the  statesman  ^vdio 
should  undertake  the  task  of  commercial  legislation.  In  that 
letter  I  also  requested  permission  to  inquire,  whether  the 
Whig  ministers,  before  they  decided  upon  the  adoption  of 
measures,  which,  upon  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer's  own 
calculation,  must  have  destroyed  at  a  stroke  one  third  of  the 
export  trade  by  which  we  have  hitherto  paid  for  the  sugar  of 
the  British  colonies,  had  secured  a  pledge  from  the  govern- 
ments of  foreign  sugar  growing  countries,  that  when  we  had 
destroyed  the  colonial  markets  in  which  we  could  not  be  met 
by  hostile  tariffs,  the  new  markets  which  we  sought  should 
not  be  blocked  up  against  us  by  heavy  import  duties,  turn- 
ing the  balance  of  foreign  payments  against  us,  and  depriving 
us  of  a  portion  of  that  superior  command  over  the  products  of 
foreign  labour,  including  the  precious  metals,  which  we  have 
hitherto  possessed.  Permit  me,  my  Lord,  to  repeat  the 
question.  It  is  an  important  and  a  searching  one.  Should 
your  Lordship  &il  to  answer  it  in  a  satisfactory  manner 
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will  command  the  same  prices  which  can  be  obtained  in  France 
for  articles  produced  by  the  labour  of  three. 

The  principle,  that  superior  efGicacy  in  the  labour  which  pro» 
duces  exportable  articles,  gives  to  the  countiy  possessing  it  a 
higher  scale  of  general  prices  than  that  possessed  by  her  neigh- 
bours, may  require  a  further  illustration.  Let  us  assume  that 
with  respect  to  agricultural  produce,  and  all  non-exportable 
articles,  labour  in  France  is  as  efficacious  as  in  England,  and 
that  it  b  only  in  the  productions  of  exportable  articles  that 
the  labour  of  two,  in  England,  yields  the  same  results  as  the 
labour  of  three,  in  France.  This  being  the  caso^  let  us  assume 
furtlier,  that  the  labour  of  two  employed  for  a  given  time  in 
England,  produces,  indifferently,  either  six  balesofmusUn,  which 
seD  in  the  foreign  market  for  18  oz.  of  gold,  or  else  six  loads  of 
wheat ;  and  then,  as  articles  produced  at  equal  cost  are  of 
equal  value  in  the  country  of  their  production,  the  six  loads  of 
wheat  will  also  be  worth  18  oz.  of  gold,  or  3  oz.  per  load. 
But  in  France  the  labour  of  two  employed  for  the  same  given 
time,  produces,  indifferently,  either  four  bales  of  muslin,  worth 
in  the  foreign  market  12  oz.  of  gold,  or  else  six  loads  of  wheat, 
which  (things  equal  in  productive  cost,  being  in  the  place  of 
production,  equal  in  value,)  will  also  be  worth  12  oz.  of  gold, 
or  2  oz.  per  load.  Thus  we  see  that  though,  as  respects 
agricultural  produce,  labour  should  be  equally  efficacious  in 
England  and  in  France,  yet  the  superior  efficacy  of  English  la- 
bour in  producing  commodities  for  the  foreign  market,  would 
render  the  price  of  agricultural  produce  fifty  per  cent,  higher 
in  England  than  in  France. 

II. — Import  duties  upon  the  introduction  of  foreign  com-> 
modities  have  also  an  important  influence  in  regulating  the 
distribution  of  the  precious  metals,  and  in  determining  the 
comparative  scale  of  prices  which  any  particular  country  ia 
able  to  maintain.  In  order  to  illustrate  thb  important  prin* 
ciple,  so  frequently  overlooked,  let  us  assume  in  the  first  in- 
stance, that  labour  is  appUed  with  equal  effect  in  England  and 
in  France ;  that,  in  consequence,  the  metals  are  distributed  in 
equal  proportions  throughout  the  two  countries  ;  and  tliat  the 
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oconmeice  curied  on  between  them  cooeuta  in  the  interohange 
of  hardware,  worth  in  England  1,000,00(U.,  for  wine,  worth 
in.  France  1,000,00(U,  This  being  the  previone  state  of  things, 
let  US  aaeume  further,  that  while  England  receives  the  winea 
of  France  duty  free,  France  impoeea  a  duty  of  fifty  per  cent, 
upon  Biitieh  goods.  The  effacte  of  thia  duty  would  be  to 
alter  the  distribution  of  the  metals  in  favour  of  France,  and, 
consequently,  to  raise  prices  in  that  country,  and  to  lower 
prices  in  England.  The  proceas  would  be  as  follows:— In 
Fiance,  the  price  of  British  goods  would  be  increased  by  the 
amount  of  the  duty,  and  their  consumption  in  that  country 
diminished  in  a  corresponding  degree ;  while  in  Elngland,  in 
the  first  instance,  the  price  of  French  wines  would  not  be  en- 
hanced, and  the  consumption  would,  consequently,  continue  as 

The  result  of  these  changes  would  be,  that  England  oonld 
not  now  send  to  France  auch  a  quantity  of  hardware  as 
would  pay  for  the  wine  she  received,  and  would  be  compelled 
to  discharge  a  portion  of  her  foreign  debt  by  a  transmission  of 
bullion  :  this  would  ruse  prices  in  France,  and  depress  prices 
in  England.  In  England,  there  would  be  less  money  appUcable 
to  the  purchase  of  vrine,  and  the  consumption  of  the  article 
would  gradiially  diminish ;  in  France,  there  would  be  more 
and  more  money  appUcable  to  the  purchase  of  hardware,  and 
the  consumption  of  British  goods  would  gradually  increase; 
and  these  processes  would  continue  until  the  quantity  of  hard- 
vrare  sent  to  France  agun  became  su£Bcient  to  pay  for  the 
quantity  of  wine  received,  and  until  no  further  transmission 
of  the  metals  should  be  required.  But  when  the  commerce 
between  the  two  countries  should  thus  be  restored  to  a  trade 
of  barter,  the  predons  metals  would  no  longer  be  equally 
distributed  betweeu  them,  and  the  scale  of  prices  would  be 
bi^er  in  France  than  in  England. 

The  explanations  which  I  have  now  endeavoured  to  give 
will,  as  I  would  venture  to  hope,  render  it  apparent  to  your 
Lorilsbip,  that  superiority  in  the  production  of  those  articles 
vhich   nrc   extensively   demanded  in  foreign  markets,  and 
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import  duties  impeding  free  international  exchange,  are  the 
main  causes  which  regulate  the  proportions  in  which  the 
precious  metals  are  distributed,  and  determine  the  different 
range  of  prices  which  countries  trafiEicking  with  each  other 
are  able  to  maintain.  Should  I  have  succeeded  in  establishing 
the  correctness  of  these  principles,  then  it  will  follow,  as  a 
necessary  consequence,  that  the  minister  who  should  venture 
upon  any  extensiye  change  in  our  commercial  system,  without 
having  previously  acquired  a  competent  knowledge  of  their 
working,  would  be  entitled  to  that  unenviable  reputation 
which  might  be  awarded  to  the  practitioner  who  should 
imdertake  to  amputate  a  limb,  ignorant  of  the  vessels 
through  which  the  life  blood  flows.  The  language  which 
I  now  hold,  is  the  language  which  at  other  times,  and  in  other 
places,  I  have  held.  My  principles  are  unchanged.  The 
measures  I  now  advocate,  I  advocated  always.  When  the 
Whig  ministry,  in  the  rash  confidence  of  their  recently  ac- 
quired power,  commenced  that  career  of  mischievous  commer- 
cial legislation,  the  consequences  of  which  are  now  desolating 
the  land,  I  ventured  to 

**  Whisper  in  unwilling  ears, 
The  saving  counsel — *  Keep  your  schemes  nine  years.' " 

Peculiar  circumstances  have  afforded  me  leisure  to  resume 
inquiries  which  had  been  for  a  time  suspended,  and  to 
investigate  the  value  of  your  Lordship's  Budget.  The  result 
of  that  investigation,  carefully,  and  I  trust  impartially 
conducted,  is  a  full  conviction,  that  had  the  Whig  ministers 
been  permitted  to  carry  the  measures  which  they  proposed,  the 
results  would  have  been,  a  continued  abstraction  of  bullion, 
the  insolvency  of  the  bank,  and  a  ruinous  commercial 
revulsion,  terminating  in  a  permanent  contraction  of  the 
currency  and  febU  of  prices,  which  would  have  rendered  it 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  collect  a  sufficient  revenue  to 
pay  the  public  creditor.  My  deliberate  opinion  is,  that  with 
our  enormous  debt,  and  unsound  banking  system,  the  altered 
distribution  of  the  precious  metals,  which  the  adoption  of  the 


Whig  Badget  would  ture  caused,  vcmld  have  been  tbe  greatest 
caUmity  which  could  have  be&Uen  the  country,  and  might 
possibly  haTe  led  to  national  bankruptcy  and  revolution. 

Tbia,  my  Lord,  is  a  grave  accusation.  It  is  an  accusation, 
however,  the  truth  of  which  I  am  prepared  to  establish  npon 
the  evidence  of  principles,  the  correctness  of  which,  some  of 
yont  Lordship's  most  enlightened  supporters  may  not  be  the 
last  to  acknowledge.  I  am  aware  that  it  has  been  sud,  not 
in  an  nncandid  spirit  of  exag;eiation,  that,  in  consequence  of 
a  peculiar  phrenological  conformation,  your  Lordship  would 
rather  be  trepanned  than  convinced.  Had  my  feeble  pen  the 
force  of  a  surgical  instrument,  I  should  probably  fail  to  pene- 
trate your  Lordship's  understanding.  Nevertheless,  I  will 
venture  to  undertake  the  operation. 

The  propositions  which  I  hope  to  be  able  to  establish  to 
your  Lordship's  entire  dissatisfaction,  are  the  following:— 

fW$l, — When  commercial  countries  receive  the  prodactions 
of  each  other  duty  free,  then  (the  efficacy  of  labour  bdng  the 
same  in  each)  the  precious  metals  will  be  distributed  amongst 
them  in  equal  proportions,  and  the  general  scale  of  prices  will 
be  the  same  in  each. 

Second, — When  any  particular  country  imposes  import 
duties  upon  the  productions  of  other  countries,  while  those 
other  countries  continue  to  receive  her  products  duty  free, 
then  such  particular  country  draws  to  hetself  a  larger  pro- 
portion of  the  precious  metals,  maintdns  a  higher  range  of 
general  prices  than  her  neighbours,  and  obtains,  in  exchange 
for  the  produce  of  a  given  quantity  of  her  labour,  the 
produee  of  a  greater  quantity  of  foreign  labour. 

Third, — When  any  country  is  deprived  of  that  command 
ever  the  precious  metsls  which  is  due  to  the  efficacy  of  her 
labour  in  producing  articles  for  the  foreign  market,  by  the 
hostile  tariffs  of  other  countries,  she  may  recover  her  due 
command  over  the  metals,  by  imposing  retaliatory  and 
equivalent  duties  upon  the  importation  of  the  productions  of 
the  countries  by  which  the  hostile  tarifls  are  maintained. 
.-f       Fourth, — When,  from  foreign  rivalry  and  Iiostilc  tariSs,  a 
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country  begins  to  lose  a  portion  of  her  former  command  over 
the  precious  metals,  and  to  experience  a  contraction  of  the 
currency,  a  fieJl  in  prices,  in  profits,  and  in  wages,  and  a 
felling  off  in  the  revenue,  then,  the  lowering  of  import  duties 
upon  the  productions  of  countries  retaining  their  hostile 
tari£&,  instead  of  affording  relief,  would  aggravate  the  general 
distress,  by  occasioning  a  more  rapid  abstraction  of  the 
metals,  and  a  deeper  decline  in  prices,  in  profits,  in  wages, 
and  in  the  revenue,  accompanied  not  by  a  diminution,  but  by 
an  increase  in  the  real  extent  of  taxation. 

The  circumstances  under  which  I  propose  to  illustrate  these 
propositions,  and  to  trace  out  the  effect  of  import  duties  in 
altering  the  distribution  of  the  precious  metals,  are  the  fol-< 
lowing : — I  assume,  in  the  first  instance,  that  Cuba  repre- 
sents the  countries  with  which  England  holds  commercial 
intercourse,  that  a  perfectly  free  trade,  without  import 
duties  upon  either  side,  is  established  between  England  and 
Cuba ;  that  these  two  countries  have  no  external  trade,  except 
with  each  other ;  that  with  respect  to  extent  of  soil,  number 
of  inhabitants,  general  fertility,  value  of  land,  amount  of  capi- 
tal, the  wages  of  labour,  and  the  general  efficacy  with  whiyh 
labour  is  applied,  the  two  countries  are  on  a  footing  of  perfect 
equality ;  that  each  country  has  a  metallic  currency  amounting 
to  ^,000,000/. ;  and  that  England  possesses  a  superiority  in 
the  manufacture  of  woollen  and  cotton  fabrics,  against  which 
Cuba  cannot  compete ;  while  Cuba  possesses  a  degree  of 
superiority  in  the  production  of  sugar,  against  which  it  is 
impossible  for  England  to  compete. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  only  commerce  which  can 
take  place  between  England  and  Cuba,  must  consist  in  tho 
interchange  of  sugar  against  cloth  ;  because  as  all  other  articles 
are,  by  the  supposition,  of  the  same  price  in  the  two  countries, 
no  articles  except  sugar  and  cloth  could  be  exported  with  a 
profit  from  one  country  to  the  other.  It  is  evident,  therefore, 
that  under  the  circumstances  assumed,  the  only  international 
exchange  which  can  take  place  will  be  the  barter  of  sugar 
against  cloth.    For  the  sake  of  precision  and  distinctness  in  our 
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iiluatiatioBB,  let  ns  aoanme,  tiut  the  extent  of  this  intei^ 
■utional  barter  is,  the  exchange  of  1  ^00,000  cwt.  of  sugar, 
worth  30(.  per  cwt ,  a^nst  1^00,000  bales  of  clot^  worth 
30t.  per  bale.  The  cha^e  on  account  of  carnage  and  of 
profit,  being  for  the  present  left  out  of  consideration,  the 
price  of  sugar  in  England  ia  assumed  to  be  the  same  as  in 
Ouba,  and  that  of  cloth,  the  stune  in  Cuba  as  in  Eng^nd. 

Let  us  now  proceed  to  inquire  what  would  be  the  effect, 
under  the  circumstances  above  assumed,  of  the  imposition  by 
Cuba  of  high  import  duties  upon  British  goods.  For  the  sake 
of  precinon  and  distinctness,  it  will  be  agun  expedient  to 
proceed  fivm  fixed  data ;  and  we  will  therefore  take  the  import 
duties  levied  by  Cuba  upon  British  goods  at  100  per  cent. 
ad  valormrt. 

The  first  efiect  of  this  import  duty  would  be,  to  ruse  the 
price  of  British  goods  to  the  consumer  in  Cuba.  Their  cost 
price  (carriage  and  profit  being  excluded  from  consideration, 
for  the  sake  of  brevity  and  clearness)  is  30«.  per  bale ;  and 
therefore,  on  the  imposition  of  an  import  duty  of  100  per  cent., 
ad  valorem,  they  cannot  be  sold  in  Cuba  under  60t.  per  bale. 

The  next  efiect  of  the  import  duty  would  be,  to  diminish 
the  consumption  of  British  goods  in  Cuba.  When  the  price 
uf  British  goods  should  be  raised  from  30m.  to  60*.  per  bale, 
the  individual  who  had  loOl,  to  lay  out  in  the  purchase  of 
such  goods,  would  be  able  to  purchase,  not  100  bales,  as 
formerly,  but  only  50  bales.  It  is  possible,  indeed,  that  when 
the  price  of  British  goods  should  be  doubled,  the  consump- 
tion might  diminish  more  than  one  half.  Many  persons 
who  expended  a  portion  of  their  income  in  the  purchase 
of  British  goods  when  their  price  was  30i.  per  bale,  might 
be  disposed  to  relinquish  their  consumption  altogether,  when 
the  price  became  60».  per  bale.  Other  persons,  however, 
might  be  disposed  to  tako  a  different  course,  and  to  expend 
a  less  portion  of  their  income  in  the  purchase  of  domestic 
goods,  in  order  to  be  able  to  purchase,  at  the  advanced 
price,  the  same  quantity  of  foreign  goods  as  before.  On 
the  aveiagv,  Imwevcr,  the  diminution  of  consumption  will 
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be  in  propurtion  to  the  increase  of  price.  Under  the 
circumstances  assnmed,  the  inhabitants  of  Cuba  have,  on 
the  aggregate,  2,250,000/.  for  the  purchase  of  British  goods ; 
and  therefore,  when  the  price  of  these  goods  is  raised,  by  the 
import  duty,  from  309.  to  60^.  per  bale,  the  consumption  must 
decline  from  1,500,000  to  750,000  bales. 

Another  effect  of  the  import  duties  would  be,  to  cause  a 
transmission  of  the  precious  metals  from  EIngland  to  Cuba. 
The  British  merchants  who  had  contracted  engagements  in 
Cuba  by  the  purchase  of  sugar,  could  not  now  discharge  the 
whole  of  their  engagements,  as  was  formerly  done,  by  the 
exportation  of  British  goods.  They  could  now  export  only 
750,000  instead  of  1,500,000  bales ;  and  though  the  750,000 
would  sell  to  the  consumer  for  the  same  sum  for  which  the 
1,500,000  formerly  sold,  yet  as  one  moiety  of  the  price 
would  be  paid  to  goYemment,  the  merchants  would  have 
only  ], 125 ,000  with  which  to  discharge  the  debt  of 
2,250,000  incurred  by  the  purchase  of  sugar  for  the  British 
market.  A  transmission  of  the  precious  metals,  to  the 
amount  of  1,125,000/.,  must  therefore  take  place  from 
England  to  Cuba. 

Thus,  then,  a  new  distribution  of  the  precious  metals 
between  England  and  Cuba  would  follow  as  a  necessary  con- 
sequence from  the  imposition  by  Cuba  of  the  import  duties 
upon  British  goods.  The  circulation  of  Cuba,  which  before 
the  imposition  of  these  duties  was  30,000,000/.,  will  now  be 
increased  to  31,125,000/.;  while  the  circulation  of  England, 
formerly  30,000,000/.,  will  be  contracted  to  28,875,000/. 

It  is  evident  that  there  must  be  in  the  two  countries  an 
alteration  in  the  money  prices  of  commodities,  corresponding 
with  the  altered  distribution  of  the  precious  metals.  Prices 
will  rise  in  Cuba,  and  will  fall  in  England.  It  should  be  borne 
in  mind,  however,  that  the  rise  of  prices  in  Cuba  can  affect 
those  commodities  only  which  are  produced  in  Cuba,  and  that 
the  fall  of  prices  in  England  will  be  confined  to  articles  pro- 
duced in  England.     The  pric?s  of  goods  (leaving  carriage  and 
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profit  out  of  conmderation)  will  be  the  same  iti  the  country 
into  which  they  are  imported,  as  in  the  country  in  which  they 
are  produced;  and  therefore,  when  the  increase  of  the  rarcn- 
latiou  in  Cuba  raises  the  price  of  sugar  there,  the  price  of 
sugar  imported  bom  Cuba  must  also  rise  in  the  British  tnoi- 
kets  ;  and  when,  in  England,  the  contraction  of  the  cirenla- 
tion  depresses  the  price  of  British  fabrics,  the  price  of  British 
fabrics  will  also  fall  in  Cuba. 

The  rise  in  the  price  of  the  productions  of  Cuba,  and  the  fall 
in  the  price  of  the  products  of  England,  will  re-act  upon  the 
commercial  interconree  between  the  two  countries.  In  Cuba,  the 
oonsamption  of  British  goods,  which  has  fallen  from  1,500,000 
bales  to  750,000  bales,  when  the  import  duties  raised  the  price 
from  30*.  to  60f.  per  bale,  will  now  exceed  7^0,000,  from  a 
two-fold  cause,  viz.,  from  the  fall  in  the  money  price  of  British 
goods,  and  from  the  increased  quantity  of  money  applicable  to 
theii  purchase.  In  England,  on  the  other  hand,  the  consump- 
tion of  sugar,  the  produce  of  Cuba,  will  be  decreased,  from  tho 
operation  of  a  two-fold  cause ; — namely,  from  the  rise  in  the 
money  price  of  the  products  of  Cuba,  and  from  the  diminished 
quantity  of  money  in  the  hands  of  the  English  consumer 
applicable  to  the  purchase  of  foreign  goods. 

Here,  again,  another  reaction  would  commence.  As  the  con- 
aumptioQ  of  British  goods  increased  in  Cuba,  and  as  the  con- 
sumption  of  the  produce  of  Cuba  decreased  in  England,  the 
annual  balance  of  foreign  payments  against  England  would 
become  "  small  by  degrees,  and  beautifully  less,"  until  the 
commerce  between  the  two  countries  should  be  restored  to  a 
trade  of  barter.  It  would  be  nunecessary  to  fatigue  your 
Lordship  by  travelling  through  the  detuls  of  the  intermediate 
process.  It  is  evident,  that  while  England  continues  to  pay 
for  a  part  of  her  imports  from  Cuba  in  the  precious  metals, 
the  cireulation  of  England  must  contnict,  and  that  of  Cuba 
expand ;  that  the  contraction  in  the  one  country,  and  the 
expansion  in  the  Gther,  must  cause  the  money  prices  of 
domestic  products  to  fall  in  tho  one,  and  to  rise  in  the  other  ; 
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and  that  this  alteration  in  money  prices  must  cause  the  expor- 
tation of  a  greater  quantity  of  British  goods  to  Cuha,  and  of 
a  less  quantity  of  Cuba  produce  to  EIngland,  until  that  point 
is  reached  at  which  England  will  cease  to  contract  with  Cuba 
any  further  portion  of  debt  requiring  to  be  discharged  by  a 
transmission  of  the  metals. 

Under  the  circumstances  assumed  for  illustration,  the  com- 
merce between  England  and  Cuba  would  return  to  a  trade  of 
barter  when  the  circulation  of  England  should  be  reduced 
from  30,000,000  to  20,000,000,  and  that  of  Cuba  should  be  in- 
creased from  30,000,000  to  40,000,000,  and  when,  in  con- 
sequence, the  price  of  British  goods  should  have  fallen  from 
309.  to  20«.  per  bale,  and  the  price  of  Cuba  sugar  should  have 
risen  from  30  to  40  per  cwt.  For  when  the  circulation 
and  the  prices  of  the  two  countries  should  be  thus  adjusted, 
the  exportation  from  England  of  1,500,000  bales,  worth 
20#.  per  bale,  would  discharge  the  debt  incurred  to  Cuba  by  the 
purchase  of  7^0,000  cwf,.  of  sugar  at  40f.  per  cwt.,  and 
therefore  no  further  transmission  of  the  metab  from  England 
to  Cuba  would  be  required. 

The  result  of  the  altered  distribution  of  the  precious  metals 
now  effected,  would  be,  that  the  price  of  labour,  of  com,  and  of 
all  domestic  productions,  would  be  reduced  by  33  per  cent,  in 
England,  and  increased  by  33  per  cent,  in  Cuba.  In  England, 
money  wages,  and,  as  far  as  regards  domestic  products,  money 
prices  would  be  reduced  by  33  percent.,  while  the  value  of  all 
fixed  salaries  and  debts,  whether  private  or  public,  would  be  in- 
creased by  33  per  cent.  In  Cuba,  on  the  other  hand, 
money  wages  and  the  money  price  of  all  domestic  products, 
would  be  increased  by  33  per  cent.,  while  fixed  salaries!, 
incomes,  and  debts,  whether  private  or  public,  though  the  same 
in  nominal  amount,  would  be  reduced  by  33  per  cent,  when 
estimated  in  labour  or  in  the  produce  of  labour. 

Your  Lordship  wiU  perceive  that,  under  the  circumstances 
upon  which  we  are  arguing,  the  distribution  of  the  metals,  and 
the  alteration  in  the  relative  scale  of  prices,  which  have  now  been 
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stated,  would  be  just  aufficient  to  bring  bnck  the  commeTce 
between  the  two  countries  to  that  trade  of  barter  into  wbidi 
all  national  interohanges  must  ultimately  and  pcrmanentljr 
reaolve.  For  if,  under  the  operation  of  the  hostile  tariff  of 
100  per  oent^  British  goods  sold  in  the  British  market  for 
more  than  half  the  price  at  which  they  could  be  sold  in  the 
markets  of  Cnba,  they  could  not  be  exported  to  those  markets 
in  payment  of  the  produce  received  from  Cuba,  and  there- 
fore a  further  transfer  of  the  precious  metals  from  Gngknd  to 
Gnha  mnst  be  effected ;  while  on  the  other  hand,  if  British 
goods  ^onld  sell  in  the  British  market  for  less  than  one  half 
of  the  price  at  which  they  could  be  sold  in  Cuba,  then  British 
goods  should  continue  to  be  exported  to  Cuba  until  the  balance 
of  payments  should  be  turned  in  favour  of  England,  occasion' 
ing  a  reflux  of  the  metals.  For  example,  if  a  bale  of  cloth, 
and  all  other  articles  equal  in  cost  to  abale  of  cloth,  were  worth 
in  theBritish  market  25*.  per  article,  while  in  the  markets  of 
Cuba  nmilar  articles  were  worth  nojuore  than  36t.  per  article, 
no  British  goods,  while  charged  with  an  import  duty  of  100 
per  cent.,  could  be  sold  in  Cuba,  and  therefore  all  the  produce 
imported  into  England  from  Cuba  must  be  paid  for  by  a  trans- 
mission of  the  metals,  until  a  further  fall  of  prices  should  be 
occasioned  in  England,  and  a  furUier  rise  in  Cuba-  On  the  other 
band,  if  a  bale  of  cloth,  and  all  other  British  articles  equal  in 
cost  to  a  bale  of  cloth,  wore  worth  in  Cuba  45t,  per  bale, 
while  in  England  articles  similar  in  kind  and  quality  were 
worth  only  15t.  per  bale,  it  ia  evident  that  British  goods 
would  be  poured  into  Cuba  until  their  price  fell  in  Cuba,  and 
rose  in  England. — Under  the  condition  upon  which  I  am 
endeavooring  to  illustrate  this  difficult  but  important  subject, 
namely,  that  Cuba  represents  all  the  countries  with  which 
Ei^land  holds  commercial  intercourse ;  that,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  cloth  and  sugar,  industry  is  equally  productive  in  the  two 
conntriee;  and  that  while  England  admits  the  produce  of  Cuba 
duty  free,  Cuba  charges  a  duty  of  100  per  cent,  upon  British 
goods : — Under  these  conditions,  it  is  impossible  that  the  com- 
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merce  between  the  two  countries  should  settle  to  a  trade  of 
barter,  requiring  no  further  transmission  of  specie,  until  the 
precious  metals  should  be  so  distributed  as  to  cause  the  money 
pricesof  allcommodities^ezceptthat  exported,  to  be,at  least,  cent, 
per  cent,  higher  in  Cuba  than  in  England  All  other  things,  po- 
pulation, capital,  extent  and  fertility  of  soil,  and  economy  in 
monetary  transactions  being  assumed  to  be  the  same,  this 
difference  in  the  gen  eral  scale  ct  prices  cannot  be  induced, 
until  the  import  duties  imposed  by  Cuba  upon  British  goods 
shall  have  so  altered  the  distribution  of  the  metals  as  to  give 
to  Cuba  an  amount  of  circulation  twice  as  great  as  that  of 
England.  Hence,  as  each  country  is  assumed  to  have  had, 
before  the  imposition  of  the  import  duty,  a  circulation  of 
30,000,000/.,  the  circulation  of  England  will  be  reduced  by  the 
import  duties  to  20,000/.,  while  from  the  same  cause,  that  of 
Cuba  will  be  increased  to  40,000,000/. 

With  respect  to  England,  the  result  of  this  change  will  be, 
that  money  wages,  the  money  amount  of  capital,  and  money 
rents,  will  be  reduced  by  33  per  cent.,  while  commodity 
wages,  the  rate  of  profit,  and  com  rents,  will  be  the  same  as 
before.  The  power  of  consuming  the  products  of  domestic 
industry  will  also  be  the  same  as  before.  The  power  of  con- 
suming the  products  of  foreign  industry  will,  however,  be 
materially  decreased. 

With  regard  to  Cuba,  opposite  effects  would  be  produced. 
Money  wages,  the  money  amount  of  capital  and  of  profit,  and 
money  rents,  would  be  increased  one-third ;  while  commodity 
wages,  the  rate  of  profit,  and  com  rents,  would  remain  as 
before.  The  power  of  consuming  domestic  goods  would  be 
unaltered ;  the  power  of  consuming  foreign  articles  would  be 
greatly  increased. 

In  England,  the  value  of  all  fixed  incomes,  and  of  all 
money  charges,  would  be  enhanced,  and  the  pressure  of  the 
public  burthens  increased ;  in  Cuba,  the  value  of  fixed  in- 
comes and  of  money  charges  would  be  reduced,  and  the  pres- 
sure of  the  public  burthens  mitigated. 
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Another  impoituit  result  would  be,  that  the  import  duties 
imposed  upon  British  goods  would  be  pud,  not  by  the  con- 
aumei  in  Cuba,  but  hy  the  producer  in  Engluid.  Before  the 
imposition  of  the  import  duty  of  100  pel  cent.,  England  sentto 
Cuba  1,500,000  bales  of  goods,  and  brought  back  1,500,000 
cwt.  of  sugar.  In  consequence  of  the  impositioQ  of  the  dnty, 
England  sends  out,  as  before,  1,500,000  bales  of  goods,  but 
obtains  in  return  only  750,000  cwt.  of  sugar.  Thus,  one- 
half  of  the  value  of  her  exports— one-half  of  the  commodities 
which  she  fonneily  received  in  return  for  the  ptodnce  of  her 
industry,  is  taken  from  England,  and  paid  as  a  tribute  into 
the  treasury  of  Cuba.  The  consumers  of  cloth  in  Cuba,  who 
formerly  paid  2,250,000/.  for  1,500,000  bales,  vriU  now  pay 
3,000,000/.  for  the  same  quantity,  nz.,  1,500,000/.  original 
price,  and  1,600,000/.  duty.  But  no  part  of  this  duty  wiU, 
in  point  of  &ct,  be  paid  by  them,  because  the  import  duties, 
by  altering  the  distribution  of  the  metals,  increases  the  amonnt 
of  money  in  their  bands  from  2,250,000/.  to  3,000,000/., 
while  redncmg  the  cost  price  of  the  1,500,000  bales  of  imported 
goods,  which  they  have  to  pay  for,  from  2,350,000/.  to 
1,500,000/.  The  consumers  of  British  goods  in  Cuba,  though 
the  nominal  payers  of  1,500,000/,  into  the  treasury  of  Cuba, 
would,  in  reality,  be  able  to  command  exactly  the  same 
quantity  of  such  goods  as  before.  The  ultimate  incidenoe  of 
the  import  duty  imposed  upon  British  goods  would  be  upon 
the  British  producers.  The  wealth  of  England  would  be  de- 
crtoMd  by  the  amount  of  the  duty — the  wealth  of  Cuba  would 
be  inertoied  by  its  tunount. 

The  loss  of  wealth  occanoned  by  hei  receiving  a  less  quantity 
of  foreign  produce  in  exchange  for  the  same  quantity  of  ex- 
ported goods,  would  be  the  least  portion  of  the  evil  inflicted  upon 
England  by  the  change  which  has  been  described.  Under 
the  circumstances  assumed,  the  abstraction  of  the  predous 
metals,  the  contraction  of  the  circulation,  the  fall  in  the  money 
price  of  all  domestic  products,  the  increase  in  the  value  of  all 
fixed  salaries  and  charges,  and  the  augmented  pressure  of  the 
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debt,  would  concur  in  creating  a  crisis  more  calamitous  than 
any  that  has  actually  been  experienced.  National  bankruptcy 
and  revolution  would  be  the  probable  results. 

It  will  be  abundantly  obvious,  that  for  the  evils  resulting 
from  the  causes  now  described,  the  appropriate  remedy  would 
not  be  a  reduction  of  import  duties  in  England.  Under  the 
drcumstanoes  supposed,  relief  might  be  derived  from  increased 
taxation.  An  ad  wUorem  duty  of  100  per  cent.,  imposed  upon 
the  sugars  of  Cuba,  would  relieve  the  country  from  the  pay- 
ment of  a  foreign  tribute  of  equal  amount — would  bring  back 
the  metals  which  had  been  abstracted,  restore  the  circulation 
to  its  former  amount,  raise  the  price  of  all  domestic  products, 
lighten  all  fixed  charges  upon  land  and  industry,  and  mitigate 
the  pressure  of  the  debt.  The  modtu  operandi  it  vnll  be  ex- 
pedient  to  trace  out. 

Under  the  operation  of  the  import  duties  of  100  per  cent., 
imposed  by  Cuba  upon  British  goods,  England  purchased  from 
Cuba  750,000  cwt.  of  sugar  at  40«.  per  cwt.,  and  balanced  the 
account  by  selling  to  Cuba  1,500,000  bales  of  cloth  at  20».  per 
bale.  England  now  adopts  a  defensive  policy,  and  imposes  a 
duty  of  100  per  cent.,  ad  valorem^  upon  the  produce  imported 
from  Cuba.  The  price  in  the  British  market  of  sugar  pro- 
duced in  Cuba,  is  now  ndsed  from  40«.  to  80«.  per  cwt. 
Doubling  the  price  diminishes  the  consumption.  Cuba,  in- 
stead of  selling  to  England  750,000  cwt.  at  40«.  per  cwt., 
sells  375,000  cwt.  at  80».  per  cwt.  The  sum  paid  for  the 
smaller  quantity  is  the  same  as  that  which  was  before  paid  for 
the  greater  quantity.  But,  of  the  sum  of  1 ,500,000/.,  one- 
half  is  paid  into  the  British  treasury ;  and,  therefore,  750,000/. 
is  aU  that  is  now  applicable  towards  the  payment  of  the  cloth 
purchased  from  England  by  Cuba.  Now  Cuba,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  has  been  purchasing  from  England  1,500,000 
bales  at  20«.  per  bale,  and  it  will,  therefore,  be  necessary,  in 
order  to  liquidate  the  whole  of  the  debt  thus  incurred,  that 
specie  to  the  amount  of  750,000/.  should  be  transmitted  from 
Cuba  to  England.    Prices  would  rise  in  England  and  fall  in 
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Cuba,  nntil  the  commorce  between  the  two  countries  should 
be  again  restored  to  a  trade  of  barter.  The  process  through 
which  the  leatoration  wonld  be  effected  need  not  be  again 
detailed.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  particularise  the  resnha. 
When  the  metals  become  so  diatribnted  between  the  countries 
as  to  cause  the  money  price  of  sugu  in  Cnba  to  fall  from  40f. 
to  3Qi.,  while  the  money  price  of  cloth  in  England  rises  from 
20».  to  30(.,  then  the  interchange  of  750,000  bales  for  750,000 
cwt.  would  balance  acconnts  between  the  two  countries,  and 
render  unnecessary  any  further  tnuismismon  of  the  metala. 

It  will  be  remembered,  that  previous  to  the  imposition  of 
import  duties  upon  either  side,  England  consumed,  at  the  price 
of  30f.  per  cwt.,  1,500,000  cwt.  of  sugar  produced  in  Cnba ; 
while  Cuba  consumed,  at  the  price  of  30*.  per  bale,  1,500,000 
bales  of  cloth  tnanufactured  in  England.  It  will  also  be 
remembered,  that  when  Cuba  imposed  an  import  dnty  of  100 
per  cent,  upon  British  goods,  and  before  England  retaliated  by 
the  imposition  of  a  similar  charge  upon  the  produce  of  Cuba, 
Cuba  consumed,  at  the  price  of  S0«.  per  bale,  1,500,000  bales 
of  cloth  manufactured  inEngland;  while  England  consumed,  at 
the  price  of  40i,  per  cwt.,  750,000  cwt.  of  sugar  cultivated  in 
Cuba.  It  will  be  apparent,  that  to  England,  the  change 
occaaooed  by  the  impoution  of  the  import  duty  upon  the 
piodnce  of  Cnba  will  be  decidedly  beneficial. 

The  advantages  obbuned  may  be  thus  enumerated  : — 
FirH, — Though  the  effect  of  the  import  duty  will  ruse  the 
price  of  sugar  to  the  English  consumer  by  50  per  cent.,  yet, 
in  consequence  of  the  alteration  in  the  distribution  of  the 
metals,  each  consumer  in  England  will  liave  the  command  of 
more  money  by  50  per  cent.,  applicable  to  the  purchase  of 

Second, — England  will  now  obbun  in  exchange  for  750,000 
bales  of  manufactured  goods  the  same  quantity  of  sugar, 
namely,  750,000  cwt.,  which  she  formerly  obt^ned  for 
1,500,000  bales ;  and  will  thus  save  the  760,000  bales  which 
formerly  went  as  a  tribute  to  the  government  of  Cuba, 
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Third,— The  value  of  the  750,000  bales,  at  30».  per  bale, 
which  England  sayes  in  the  purchase  of  sugar,  will  be 
equivalent  to  the  import  duty  of  30^.  per  cwt.  upon  750,000 
cwt.  imported  for  home  consumption.  Hence,  though  the 
duty  upon  the  foreign  sugar  will  be  paid  through  the  hands  of 
the  home  consumer,  yet  the  amount  of  that  duty  will  not  fall  as 
an  additional  burthen  upon  England,  and  will  be  no  more  than 
a  transfer  to  the  treasury  of  England  of  that  tribute  which 
British  industry  formerly  paid  into  the  treasury  of  Cuba. 

Fourth, — During  the  whole  of  the  period  which  might  be 
required  for  recovering  the  10,000,000/.  of  specie  which  had 
formerly  been  abstracted  by  Cuba,  England  would  experience 
that  animation  in  trade,  and  increase  of  production,  which 
accompany  an  extension  of  the  circulation,  and  a  rise  of 
prices.  As  this  expansion  of  the  circulation,  and  elevation  of 
prices,  would  be  the  result,  not  of  overtrading  on  the  part  of 
banks,  but  of  a  constant  and  steady  influx  of  the  metals,  it 
would  not  be  followed  by  that  contraction  and  collapse  of 
which  the  excitement  occasioned  by  the  overtrading  of  banks 
is  the  certain  antecedent. 

Fifth, — The  gradual  and  progressive  rise  of  prices  would 
necessarily  cease,  as  soon  as  the  commerce  between  England 
and  Cuba  should  have  been  brought  back  to  a  trade  of 
barter.  At  this  point,  prices  would  settle  to  a  permanent 
level.  But  the  level  would  be  higher  than  before.  The 
amount  of  the  circulation  would  be  permanently  increased  by 
50  per  cent.,  and  the  pressure  of  all  money  charges,  including 
the  taxes,  and  the  debt,  would  be  diminished  in  a  corre- 
sponding degree. 

While  England  reaped  these  important  advantages,  Cuba 
would  be  undergoing  a  converse  process.  The  duty  upon 
the  importation  of  British  goods,  which  was  formerly 
drawn  as  a  tribute  from  the  foreign  producer,  vrill  now 
be  paid  by  the  home  consumer.  The  750,000  cwt.  of  sugar 
which,  before  England  had  adopted  retaliatory  duties,  had 
exchanged  for  1,500,000  bales  of  cloth,  will  now  exchange  for 
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cial  embarraaament  and  depression  which  accompanies  a  con- 
traction of  the  drcnktioii  and  a  fall  of  prices  will  be  passed 
through,  and  when,  at  length,  the  intercourse  with  England 
shall  be  restored  to  a  trade  of  barter,  requiring  no  further  sub- 
traction of  the  metals,  the  value  of  money,  and  of  all  fixed 
money  charges,  will  be  increased  by  26  per  cent. 

I  would  now  request  pennission  to  solicit  your  Lordship's 
peculiar  attention  to  the  further  illustrations  which  I  am  about 
to  submit. 

We  will  aaemne,  in  the  first  place,  that  during  &e  period 
of  full  currency  and  high  prices,  Cuba  had  contracted  a  debt 
of  800,000,000/. ;  and  that  while  hei  import  duties  upon 
Briti^  goods  were  not  counterpoised  by  equivalent  duties  on 
the  other  side,  the  circulation  of  Cuba  amounted  to  40,000,000 
of  oonvertible  paper,  based  upon  a  reserve  of  bullion  in  the 
coffers  of  the  banks,  of  10,000,000/. 

This  b«ng  the  financial  pomtiou  of  Cuba,  when  she  im- 
posed an  import  duty  upon  British  goods,  and  before  England 
had  imposed  any  retaliator]'  and  equivalent  duty  upon  the 
importation  of  the  produce  of  Cuba ;  we  will  suppose  further, 
that  when  the  collapse  commences  under  the  action  of  a  re- 
taliatory tariff,  Cnba  baa  the  fbrtone  to  be  under  the  govern- 
ment of  a  Whig  ministry.  The  most  influential  member  of 
the  Whig  government  of  Cuba  is  a  patriot  of  high  rank  and 
hereditary  influence,  of  great  intellectual  power,  and  bearing, 
in  the  estimation  of  his  country,  a  character  without  a  stain. 
It  happens  that  this  patriot  statesman  possesses  self  reliance  to 
the  extent  of  believing,  that  without  passing  through  the 
profeemoual  education  which  was  required  to  form  a  St. 
Vincent  or  a  Nelson,  he  could  step  at  once  &om  the  closet 
to  the  command  of  a  fleet ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  from  a 
peculiarity  of  phionological  formation,  he  would  rather  be 
trepanned  than  convinced. 

The  gifted  minister  of  Cuba  sees  his  country's  distress.  He 
sees  her  commerce  declining,  and  her  industrious  population 
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sinking  into  abject  misery ;  and  in  order  to  arrest  the  progress 
of  the  evil,  and  to  restore  prosperity,  he  resolves  on  repealing 
the  duties  upon  the  import  of  British  goods,  without  waiting 
to  stipulate  with  England  for  a  corresponding  reduction  of  her 
tariff.  The  wave  did  not  subside  uqder  the  lash  of  Xerxes ; 
the  tide  was  not  stayed  at  the  command  of  Canute ;  the 
laws  which  regulate  the  distribution  of  the  precious  metals 
were  not  suspended  in  obedience  to  the  strong  will  of  the 
phrenological  minister  of  Cuba.  Gold  flowed  out  in  a  stream 
more  rapid  than  before  ;  the  calamitous  results  may  be  easily 
traced. 

Had  Cuba  retained  her  tariff  against  England,  and  the  two 
countries  continued  to  impose  equal  import  duties  upon  the 
productions  of  each  other,  then,  as  will  have  appeared  from 
the  illustrations  already  given,  the  transfer  of  the  metals  from 
Cuba  to  England  would  have  ceased,  and  the  international 
commerce  would  have  settled 'to  a  trade  of  barter  as  soon  as 
the  currencies  of  the  two  countries  were  equalized,  and  each 
had  a  circulation  of  30,000,000/.  Under  these  circumstances 
the  contraction  of  the  circulation  of  Cuba  would  have  been 
from  40,000,000/.  to  30,000,000/.  But  as,  on  the  present 
supposition,  Cuba  admits  British  goods  duty  free,  while 
England  imposes  a  duty  of  100  per  cent,  upon  the  produce 
of  Cuba,  the  commerce  between  the  countries  cannot  be  re- 
stored to  a  trade  of  barter  until  the  circulation  of  Cuba  is 
contracted,  not  from  40,000,000/.  to  30,000,000/.,  but  from 
40,000,000/.  to  20,000,000/.  The  measure  adopted  by  the 
accomplished  minister  of  Cuba  for  relieving  his  country's 
distress,  would  aggravate  that  distress  to  an  extent  passing 
calculation. — Cuba  had  a  circulation  of  40,000,000/.  of  con- 
vertible paper.  That  circulation  must  now  be  contracted  to 
20,000,000/. ;  and  in  the  calamitous  process  all  the  banks  of 
issue  throughout  the  country  must  become  insolvent. — Cuba 
had  contracted  a  debt  of  800,000,000/.  when  the  currency 
was  40,000,000/.,  and  this  debt  of  800,000,000/.,  estimated 
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acoordJng  to  the  volne  of  the  currency  ia  which  it  waB  con- 
tracted, is  now  equivalent  to  a  debt  of  160,000,000/. 

But  the  picture  is  not  yet  complete.  The  gifted  minister 
of  Cuba  addresses  the  enlightened  electors  of  HaTannab.  With 
impenetrable  self  complacency  he  claims  their  approval  and 
their  confidence  for  having  adopted,  as  the  result  of  the  latest 
improvements  in  economical  science,  a  course  of  commercial 
policy  which  would  have  transferred  to  other  shores  the  em- 
porium of  the  world.  The  exhibition  would  be  ridiculous 
were  it  not  melancholy— 

"  Wbo  would  Dot  laugh  if  luch  a  man  there  be— 
Wbo  would  DOC  wc«p  if  Atticiu  were  he." 

I  have  the  honour  to  be 

Your  Lordship's  obedient  servant, 

A  MEMBER  OF  THE  POLITICAL 
ECONOMY  CLUB. 

London,  S^.  13,  1841. 


The  Budget,   No.   IIL,   mil   contain  a  Letter  to  Sib 
Robert  Peel  on  Couhbbcial  Rbporu. 


LETTER    III. 


TO    THE 


RIGHT  HON.  SIR  R.  PEEL,  BART..  M.P. 


ON 


COMMERCIAL  REFORM. 


Sir, 

I  VENTURE  to  believe  that,  in  a  crisis  like  the  pre- 
sent, I  may  not  be  deemed  guilty  of  undue  assumption  in 
addressing  to  you,  through  the  medium  of  the  press,  a  series 
of  papers  upon  the  means  of  relieving  the  distress  of  the 
people,  and  of  giving  a  renewed  impulse  to  the  prosperity  of 
the  country.  Dr.  Paley  has  justly  remarked,  that  while  it  is 
in  periods  of  excitement  that  public  opinion  is  disclosed^  it  is 
in  intervals  of  repose  that  it  is  formed.  When  we  are  called 
upon  to  decide,  and  to  act,  the  wisdom  of  our  conduct  will 
depend  upon  the  extent  and  accuracy  of  the  information  we 
may  have  previously  acquired.  How  is  the  distress  which 
has  overtaken  large  masses  of  our  population,  to  be  relieved  ? 
What  measures  should  the  legislature  adopt  in  order  to  re- 
move the  pressure  upon  industry,  to  raise  the  wages  of  labour, 
and  to  restore  the  profits  of  trade  ?  These  important  ques- 
tions should  be  considered  and  determined  during  a  recess,  and 
not,  as  was  recently  so  unwisely  urged,  at  a  period  when  the 
immediate  and  multiplied  details  of  public  business  distract 
attention,  and  the  heat  of  party  contention  suspends  that 
power  of  continuous  and  patient  thought  by  which  alone  we 
can  discover  truth  and  extend  the  boundaries  of  knowledge. 

There  are  only  two  modes  by  which  the  commerce  of  the 
country  can  be  improved,  namely,  First^—  By  increasing  the 
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demand  for  British  gooda.  Second, — By  dimiDishing  the  cost  of 
producing  them.  If  we  coiild  increase  the  demand  for  Britiah 
goods,  while  the  cost  of  producing  them  should  lemiun  as  he- 
fore,  the  commerce  of  the  country  would  expand ;  and,  could 
we  diminish  the  cost  of  production,  while  the  demand  remained 
unchanged,  the  labour  and  capital  employed  in  conducting  the 
foreign  trade  of  the  country,  would  obtain  a  higher  reward. 
Could  both  these  objects  he  obtained,  increased  quantitdea  of 
labour  and  of  capital  might  he  employed,  with  an  advance 
both  in  wages  and  in  profits. 

It  is  self  evident  that  any  legislative  measure  regarding  the 
commerce  of  the  country,  the  effect  of  which  should  be,  neither 
to  increase  demand,  nor  to  diminish  cost,  must,  as  regards 
improvement,  be  abortive.  Improvement  of  trade  necessarily 
implies,  either  that  a  greater  quantity  of  goods  can  be  sold 
with  the  same  rate  of  profit  as  before ;  or  else,  that  the  same 
quantity  can  be  sold  with  a  higher  rate  of  profit  than  before. 
But  is  it  pracdcable,  by  any  le^lative  enactments,  eitlier  to 
increase  demand,  or  to  diminish  cost?  I  contend  that  it  is. 
I  hope  to  be  able  to  prove,  that  other  things  remaining  the 
same,  the  quantity  and  the  valite  of  British  goods  vended  in 
foreign  markets,  will  increase  or  diminish,  as  our  commercial 
policy  is  regulated  upon  correct  or  upon  enoneoos  principles. 

In  the  Letters  which  I  addressed  to  Lord  John  Russell  in 
the  preceding  Nos.  of  The  Budget,  I  endeavoured  to  explain 
the  laws  which  determine  the  proportions  in  which  the  pie- 
cious  metals  are  distributed  throughout  the  commercial  eoni^ 
tries  of  the  world,  and  which  cause  the  produce  of  a  given 
qnantity  of  the  labour  of  one  country  to  exchange  for  the 
produce  of  a  greater  quantity  of  the  labour  of  other  countries. 
Id  these  letters,  the  following  proportions  were,  as  I  venture 
to  believe,  demonstrated : — 

I. — The  main  cause  which  renders  the  value  of  money,  in 
relation  to  labour,  and  to  non-exportable  commodities,  dif- 
ferent in  difierent  conntriee,  is  the  different  degrees  of  efficacy 
with  which,  in  difierent  countries,  labour  is  applied. 
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II.— While  commercial  countries  receive  the  productions 
of  each  other  duty  free,  then  the  precious  metals  will  be 
distributed  amongst  them  in  proportions  determined  by  the 
comparative  efficacy  with  which  their  labour  may  be  applied. 

III. — When  any  particular  country  imposes  import  duties 
upon  the  productions  of  other  countries,  while  those  other 
countries  continue  to  receive  her  products  duty  free,  then  such 
particular  country  draws  to  herself  a  larger  proportion  of  the 
precious  metals,  maintains  a  higher  range  of  general  prices  than 
her  neighbours,  and  obtains,  in  exchange  for  the  produce  of  a 
given  quantity  of  her  labour,  the  produce  of  a  greater  quantity 
of  foreign  labour. 

IV.— When  any  country  is  deprived  of  that  command  over 
the  precious  metals  which  is  due  to  the  efficacy  of  her  labour 
in  producing  articles  for  the  foreign  market,  by  the  hostile 
tariffs  of  other  countries,  she  may  recover  her  due  conmiand 
over  the  metals,  by  imposing  retaliatory  and  equivalent  duties 
upon  the  importation  of  the  productions  of  the  countries  by 
which  the  hostile  tariffs  are  maintained. 

V. — When,  from  foreign  rivalry  and  hostile  tariffs,  a  conn* 
try  begins  to  lose  a  portion  of  her  former  command  over  the 
precious  metals,  and  to  experience  a  contraction  of  the  currency, 
a  fall  in  prices,  in  profits,  and  in  wages,  and  a  falling  off  in 
the  revenue,  then  the  lowering  of  import  duties  upon  the 
productions  of  countries  retaining  their  hostile  tariff,  instead 
of  affording  relief,  would  aggravate  the  general  distress,  by 
occasioning  a  more  rapid  abstraction  of  the  metals,  and  a  deeper 
decline  in  prices,  in  profits,  in  wages,  and  in  the  revenue, 
accompanied  not  by  a  diminution,  but  by  an  increase  in  the 
real  extent  of  taxation. 

From  these  principles,  the  following  practical  rules  of  com- 
mercial policy  are  direct  and  necessary  corollaries  : — 

Firsty — ^To  adopt,  with  respect  to  all  foreign  powers,  the 
principle  of  reciprocity. — Second^ — To  lower  the  import  duties 
upon  the  goods  produced  in  countries  receiving  British  goods 
npon  terms  equally  favourable.-*2%tr(/, — To  impose  high  Or 
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ptohibitory  duties  upon  goods,  the  produce  of  countiiea  inipOBing 
high  or  prohibitory  duties  upon  British  goods.  Fourth, — To 
ftdmit,  duty  free,  all  raw  materiab  employed  tn  the  proceaees 
of  reproduction. 

I  think  I  shall  be  able  to  prove,  by  incontrovertible  evi- 
dence, that  a  consistent  and  steady  adoption  of  these  rules, 
would  cause  the  produce  of  a  given  quantity  of  British  labour 
to  command,  in  exchange,  an  increased  quantity  of  the  pre- 
cious metala  and  of  all  foreign  goods ;  would  raise  wages  and 
profits,  and  powerfully  tend  to  remove  the  pressure  which  has 
recently  paralized  the  industry  of  the  country.  And  furtlier, 
I  believe  that  I  shall  bo  able  to  prove,  by  evidence  equally 
ooncludve,  that  the  errors  of  the  Whig  government,  in  de- 
parting from  these  fundamental  principles  of  commercial  policy, 
have  deprived  the  country  of  the  advantages  which  our  manu- 
facturing superiority  would  otherwise  have  secured;  have 
lowered  the  prices  of  British  goods  in  foreign  markets,  and 
mainly  contributed  to  produce  the  distressing  fall  which  lias 
been  experienced  in  prices,  in  profits,  and  in  wages.  To  the 
production  of  this  evidence  I  now  beg  permission  to  proceed. 

Firtt, — No  one  acquaintedwiththefirst  rudiments  of  political 
economy  will  hesitate  to  admit,  that  an  unrestricted  interchange 
of  commodities,  between  different  countries,  would  increase 
the  wealth  of  the  world.  International  divuions  of  employ- 
ment are  as  efUcacioue  in  mnltiplying  the  productive  powers 
of  labour,  as  divisions  of  employment  between  the  inhabitants 
of  tie  same  estate.  England,  from  her  coal  fields  and  iron 
mines,  possesses  a  decided  superiority  over  France  in  the  pro- 
duction of  hardware ;  France,  from  her  soil  and  climate,  has  a 
decided  superiority  over  England  in  the  production  of  wine. 
Under  these  circumstances  it  amounts  to  a  self-evident  propo- 
sition, that  the  more  perfect  the  international  division  of  em- 
ployment between  the  two  countries,  the  greater  will  be  the 
quantities  of  hardware  and  of  wine  produced. 

Again,  England  manu^tures  cotton  cheaper  than  France, 
while  France  manufactures  silk  cheaper  than  England.     It  is 
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self  eyident  that  silk  goods  would  be  more  abundant  in 
England,  and  that  cotton  goods  would  be  more  abundant  in 
France,  if  protecting  duties  were  mutually  abandoned,  and  if, 
under  a  syBtem  of  perfectly  free  trade,  the  whole  of  the 
cottons  consumed  by  both  countries  were  made  in  England, 
and  the  whole  of  the  silks  prepared  in  France.  Nor  is  this 
all.  The  protecting  and  prohibitory  duties  by  which  the  silk 
trade  is  forced  in  Elngland,  and  the  cotton  trade  in  France, 
are  as  injurious  to  the  producers,  as  to  the  consumers  of  the  t^o 
countries.  A  trade  that  cannot  withstand  foreign  competition, 
must  be  confined  to  the  supplying  of  the  home  market. 
England  cannot  sell,  in  the  foreign  market,  silk  goods  of  the 
kind  and  quality  which  are  furnished  cheaper  in  France; 
nor  can  France  induce  the  foreign  consumer  to  purchase  the 
cottons  which  England  offers  at  a  lower  price.  Hence,  when 
miscalculation,  or  a  change  of  fashion,  causes  the  supply  of 
British  silks  to  exceed  the  demand  of  the  British  market  the 
excess  caimot  be  removed  by  exportation,  until  a  deep  decline 
from  the  prices  sustained  by  protection  shall  have  taken  place. 
Under  such  circumstances,  production  ceases  to  be  remu- 
nerative, or  is  altogether  suspended ;  wages  fall,  or  can  be  no 
longer  paid.  A  protected  trade  is  necessarily  a  precarious  trade. 

The  only  argument  which  can  be  urged  in  favour  of 
the  continuance  of  protecting  and  prohibitory  duties  is,  that 
the  capital  and  labour  which  they  have  forced  into  particular 
trades,  cannot  be  transferred  to  other  occupations  without 
occasioning  loss  and  destitution.  A  protected  trade  is  as  a 
parasitical  formation,  wanting  the  vital  energies  while  per- 
mitted to  remain,  and  yet  requiring  for  its  removal  a  painful 
operation.  The  operation  has  become  necessary;  but  in  the 
present  condition  of  the  country  it  can  l>e  safely  performed, 
only  by  a  cautious  and  a  skilful  hand. 

Second^^-z^t  is  strictly  demonstrable,  that  the  wealth  of  the 
country  would  be  increased  by  lowering  the  import  duties 
upon  the  productions  of  those  countries  which  should  consent 
to  receive  British  goods  upon  terms  equally  favourable.     Bat. 
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woiddflifl  WBftltb  of  this  oOtiati;  be  increased  bj  lawerini;  Ui«' 
import  daiiea  upon  the  productdonB  of  conntriea  impoeing  high 
01  ^nhibitoiy  duties  npon  British  goods  ?  I  think  I  shall  be 
able  to  show  tJiat  this  question  must  bo  answered  in  the 
negafiTe ;  sad  that  the  sound  piindple  of  commercial  policy 
is,  to  oppose  foreign  tarifis  by  retaliatory  duties,  and  to  lower 
out  import  dnties  in  favour  of  those  oountiiea  which  may 
consent  to  trade  with  as  on  terms  of  reciprocity. 

The  Cape  Cfdony  racdvea  Britirii  goods  in  payment  for  wine ; 
and,  consequently,  the  greater  the  quantity  of  Cape  wine  eon- 
somed  in  tiie  British  market,  the  greater  the  demand  for  British 
goods  in  the  markets  of  the  Cape,  France  impoaea  pro- 
hibittsy  dnUes  upon  British  fitbrics ;  and,  (faerefore,  increasing 
the  quantity  of  French  wine  consumed  in  EngUad,  does  not 
extend  the  demand  for  British  goods  in  France,  but  causes  a 
larger  amount  in  the  precious  metals  to  be  sent  from  this  to 
tiiat  country.  To  increase  tii«  consumption  of  Capo  wines,  ia 
to  increase  the  consumption  of  British  manu&ctuies ;  to 
increase  the  coaBnmption  of  French  wines,  is  to  dimiiush  the 
supply  of  gold,  and  to  occadon  a  general  &11  in  prices.  It 
nnst,  tiierefore,  be  the  obvioiiB  policy  of  this  country,  to 
Muse  the  wines  of  the  Cape  colony  to  be  consumed  in 
piefeience  to  those  of  France,  by  laying  light  duties  upon  the 
former,  and  by  imposing  upon  the  latter  the  highest  scale  of 
duties  which  the  intervention  of  the  smu^ler  will  admit. 

*'  No !"  say  the  advocates  of  one-rided  free  trade,  *'  the 
foreign  demand  for  British  goods  is  increased  by  the  con- 
sumptioD  of  French  wines,  full  as  much  as  by  tho  consumption 
of  those  of  our  own  colony ;  because,  as  France  will  not  givo 
OS  her  wines  for  nothing,  when  we  import  a  greater  quantity  of 
them,  we  must  export  a  greater  quantity  of  our  ^brica,  in 
order  to  purchase  the  greater  quantity  of  gold  leqnired  by 
France  in  payment." 

On  the  correctness  or  incorrectness  of  this  doctrine  of  those 
who  deny  that  the  prindptee  of  free  trade  tan  liable  to 
limitations  and  oxoeptionB,  the  whole  question  of  looiprocity 
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tuniB.  It  will,  therefore,  be  necessary  to  bestow  upon  it  the 
most  careful  examination. 

To  make  the  question  clear  and  distinct,  let  us  suppose,  in 
the  first  instance^  that,  in  our  commercial  intercourse  with  the 
Cape  Colony,  the  imports  of  wine,  and  the  exports  of  cloth, 
each  amount  to  500,000/. ;  and  let  us  assume  that,  sub- 
sequently, our  trade  with  the  Cape,  from  war  or  other 
cause,  is  suspended,  and  that,  in  consequence,  we  import 
an  additional  quantity  of  French  wine,  to  the  amount  of 
500,000/.,  and  send  the  cloth,  which  had  formerly  paid 
for  the  Cape  wine,  to  South  America,  in  order  to  purchase 
500,000/.  in  the  precious  metals,  with  which  to  purchase  the 
wines  of  France.  The  question  now  to  be  determined  is  this: 
— ^Will  the  cloth,  which  was  worth  500,000/.  when  sent  to 
the  Cape  to  pay  for  wine,  but  which  no  longer  finds  a  market 
in  that  country,  continue  to  be  worth  500,000/.,  when  sent 
to  South  America  to  purchase  an  additional  quantity  of  gold  ? 
If  the  cloth,  when  sent  to  South  America  for  this  purpose, 
continues  to  be  worth  500,000/.,  we  must  admit  that  it  makes 
no  difference  with  respect  to  the  extent  of  the  demand  for 
British  goods  in  the  foreign  market,  whether  we  import  wine 
from  Africa  in  exchange  for  British  goods,  or  from  France  in 
exchange  for  gold  purchased  with  British  goods.  But  if,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  shall  appear  that,  when  the  cloth  is  sent  to 
South  America,  to  purchase  additional  supplies  of  the  precious 
metals,  it  ceases  to  be  worth  the  half  million  sterling  which  it 
was  worth  when  sent  to  the  Cape  to  pay  for  wine,  then  it  will 
become  self-evident  that  the  ultra  doctrine  of  one-sided  free 
trade  is  erroneous,  and  that  the  principles  of  commercial  policy 
which  I  have  propounded  are  correct. 

When  England  exchanged  cloth  with  her  own  colony  for 
wine,  the  consumers  in  South  America  took  off  as  great  a 
quantity  of  British  cloth  as  they  were  able  and  willing  to 
purchase,  at  the  then  existing  prices.  What  can  now  render 
them  able  and  willing  to  purchase  a  greater  quantity? 
Nothing  but  a  reduction  of  price.     The  South  American 
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marliet  having  been  previoiulf  supplied  witli  British  gooda  to 
the  full  extent  of  the  detoaod,  an  additional  supply  ia  intro- 
duced, and  a  declension  of  price  is  the  neceBsaiy  consequence. 
Thus,  then,  it  appears,  with  the  fullest  evidence,  that,  by 
ceuing  to  purchase  wine  from  ouz  own  colony  with  doth, 
and  pressing  an  additional  supply  of  goods  upon  the  South 
'  American  market,  in  order  to  procure  gold  to  pay  for  the 
wines  of  France — it  appears,  I  say,  with  the  fullest  evidence, 
that,  by  this  alteration  in  the  course  of  foreign  trade,  the 
produce  of  any  given  quantity  of  British  labour  is  made  to 
command  a  lees  quantity  of  gold ;  the  value  of  gold,  in 
relation  to  all  homo-made  commodities,  is  raised ;  or,  in  other 
words,  the  price  of  British  goods  is  reduced. 

The  one-udod  advocates  of  freedom  of  trade  may,  and  I 
believe  do,  contend,  "  that  in  purchasing  French  wine  with 
gold,  instead  of  Cape  wine  with  cloth,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
press  an  estra  supply  of  British  goods  upon  the  countries  of 
the  mines,  in  order  to  obtain  an  additional  amount  of  the 
precions  metals.  The  process  by  which  England  obtains  the 
means  of  purchasing  French  wines  may  be  as  follows : — The 
gold  and  silver  received  by  France,  in  payment  for  wine, 
cannot  continue  to  accumulate  there ;  it  will  raise  prices  in 
the  markets  of  France ;  will  there  check  export  and  encourage 
import ;  and  then  pass  off  to  some  other  country,  say 
Germany,  in  payment  for  the  foreign  goods,  for  which  it  creates 
an  additional  demand.  As  Germany  thus  receives  the  gold 
and  silver  paid  by  England  to  France  for  wines,  in  Germany 
prices  will  rise,  export  will  be  checked,  and  import  will  be 
encouraged;  and  in  Germany,  therefore,  England  will  find  an 
extended  foreign  demand,  and  will  receive  back  ogam  from 
thence,  in  payment  for  the  increased  quantity  of  goads  exported, 
tlie  specie  drawn  from  her  by  France." 

It  will  be  obvious,  upon  a  moment's  consideration,  that 
the  process  bore  described  necessarily  involves  the  fact,  that  a 
new  distribution  of  tlie  precious  metals  unfavourable  to 
England  has  been  effected  ;  and  that  prices  have  been  raised 
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in  France  and  in  Qermanj,  and  have  been  reduced  in  England. 
But  a  new  and  unfaTourable  distribution  of  tbe  metals,  and  a 
consequent  fall  of  prices,  are  the  \ery  identical  facts  which 
are  to  be  established  or  disproved.  In  the  statement  of  their 
objection,  the  advocates  of  one-sided  free  trade  affirm  the 
existence  of  that  which  they  deny.  The  facts  which  they 
bring  forward,  to  prove  that  no  fall  of  prices  can  take  place— 
those  very  facts  cannot  by  possibility  occur  until  after  a  fall 
of  prices  has  been  experienced.  England  receives  from 
Gennany  the  gold  which  she  pays  to  France,  only  because  a 
previous  transmission  of  gold  from  England,  through  France, 
to  Germany,  has  increased  the  supply  and  lowered  the  value 
of  the  precious  metals  in  the  latter  countries,  and  diminished 
their  supply  and  raised  their  value  in  the  former  country. 

The  return  of  ^gold  from  France,  by  way  of  Germany,  so 
far  from  being  a  proof  that  the  unfavourable  balance  of 
payments  with  France  does  not  lower  prices  in  England, 
affords  irresistible  evidence  that  by  this  unfavourable  balance 
prices  have  been  actually  reduced. 

When  the  increase  of  money,  and  the  rise  of  prices  in 
France  and  in  Germany,  and  the  decrease  of  money  and  the 
fall  of  prices  in  England,  have  been  carried  to  such  an  extent 
that  the  increased  exportation  of  British  goods,  consequent 
upon  this  altered  distribution  of  the  metals,  enables  England 
to  obtain  in  Germany  the  command  of  a  quantity  of  gold 
equal  to  that  which  she  owes  to  France,  then  no  further 
transference  of  the  metals  need  take  place,  and  the  debts  and 
credits  of  the  three  countries  may  be  adjusted  by  bills  of 
exchange.  The  exporters  of  wine  in  France  will  draw  bills 
upon  England  for  their  amount ;  with  these  bills  France  will 
pay  for  the  goods  received  from  Germany  ;  and  Germany 
v^l  ultimately  send  them  to  England,  in  payment  for  British 
goods.  It  must  be  abundantly  obvious,  however,  that  in 
this  case  it  is  the  previous  abstraction  of  the  metals,  and  fall 
of  prices,  which  enable  England  to  pay  the  bills  due  to 
France  by  an  increased  export  to  Germany. 
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It  may  bo  ai^ed,  that  a  prosperous  state  of  foreign  traJe 
is  shown  by  the  guantily,  and  not  by  thepriee,  of  the  goods 
exported ;  that  price  b  meidy  tiominal,  and  makes  known 
not  the  rate  at  which  labour  is  rewarded,  bnt  the  proportion 
which  may  happen  to  ezist  between  the  quantity  of  goods  to 
be  oirculated,  and  the  quantity  of  the  gold  and  enlver  by  which 
their  circulation  is  efl^cted  ;  and  that,  therefore,  it  comes  not 
within  the  proper  province  of  the  legislature  to  interfere  with 
the  diatribntion  of  the  precious  metals,  or  to  attempt  to  regu- 
late the  comparative  scale  of  prices  in  the  diflferent  commer- 
raal  conntries  of  the  world. 

^e  first  answer  to  objections  such  as  this,  is,  that  praeli- 
eally  the  legislature  cannot  help  interfering  with  the  distri- 
bution of  the  metals,  and  with  the  comparative  scale  of  prices. 
Every  commercial  regulation  which  is  either  enacted  or 
reacinded,  every  tax  which  is  either  imposed  or  repealed,  has 
an  e^ct,  mors  or  less  extennve,  upon  the  valae  of  money. 
The  only  question,  therefore,  is,  whether  these  important 
changes,  in  which  the  legislature  is  the  immediate  inatrament, 
shall  be  brought  about  under  a  species  of  blind  chanccine^lley, 
or  shall  be  regulated  upon  rational  and  consistent  principles. 

In  the  second  place,  the  principle  that  price  is  nominal,  and 
shows  not  the  rate  at  which  industry  is  rewarded,  but  the 
mere  proportion  between  the  circulating  medium  and  the 
commodities  to  be  circulated,  ia  one  of  those  general  principles 
which  are  liable  to  the  most  important  practical  limitations. 
Prtnous  to  the  contraction  of  existing  pecuniary  engage- 
ments, it  would  have  been  of  little  or  no  consequence  at  what 
point  the  valne  of  money  might  have  settled— a  more  abun- 
dant supply  of  gold  and  rolver  would  have  rendered  prices 
higher,  and  a  less  abundant  supply  wonid  have  rendered 
them  lower ;  but,  in  either  case,  the  same  quantity  of  other 
commodities  would  have  been  produced  and  exchanged,  and 
the  real  reward  of  producers  and  dealers  would  have  remained 
unaltered.  But  to  infer  from  this,  that  i^Ur  ItabUiiiiM  iaee 
(m»  contraeUd,  and  whiU  tAey  e<mtinue  to  b»  pending,  changes 
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in  tho  distribution  and  value  of  the  precious  metals  are  of 
little  practical  importance,  would  bo  to  fall  into  an  error  of 
the  most  dangerous  tendency.  A  slight  examination  is  suffi* 
cient  to  show,  that,  in  an  industrious  commumty,  burihened 
with  debt,  a  rise  in  the  value  of  money  is  one  of  the  greatest 
evils  which  can  occur. 

Even  in  those  branches  of  manufacture  and  trade,  in 
which  the  process  of  bringing  commodities  to  market  is  the 
shortest,  and  the  returns  the  quickest,  a  rise'  in  the  value  of 
money,  during  the  period  between  the  first  production  and 
the  final  sale,  may  diminish  profit,  or  perhaps  occasion  loss. 
When  the  process  of  production  is  a  protracted  one,  an  interme- 
diate fall  of  prices  is  proportionably  more  injurious.  In  agri- 
culture, in  which  there  are  annual  and  rotation  crops,  and 
leases  running  for  a  term  of  years,  a  continuous  fall  in  the 
markets,  occasioned  by  a  rise  in  the  value  of  money,  is 
destructive,  not  only  of  profit,  but  of  capital.  The  ruin 
which  such  a  fall  in  prices  formerly  wrought  in  the  agricul- 
tural districts,  is,  unfortunately,  too  generally  known  to  require 
illustration. 

A  general  rise  in  the  value  of  money,  affecting  equally  aU 
commercial  countries,  would  cease  to  be  injurious,  when  all 
the  debts  and  liabilities,  contracted  previous  to  the  rise,  were 
discharged.  But  a  partial  rise  in  the  value  of  the  precious 
metals,  affecting  a  particular  country,  without  at  the  same 
time  affecting  other  countries  in  an  equal  degree,  inflicts,  in 
addition  to  the  temporary  pressure  and  embairassment  just^ 
noticed,  a  permanent  injury  i:q>on  ihe  country  in  which  it 
takes  place.  Now  Hb^B  partial  rise  in  the  value  of  the  metals 
is  that  which  would  be  caused  by  lowering  the  import  duties 
upon  the  productions  of  countries  maintaining  hostile  tarifib 
against  British  goods.  The  practical  questions,  therefore,  for 
our  consideration  are,  What  is  the  precise  nature  and  extent 
of  the  evil  ?  and.  What  are  the  specific  measures  by  which  it 
may  be  averted  ? 

This  portion  of  the  evil  inflicted  by  our  erroneous  commer- 
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Gtal  policy,  coiwista  in  the  luss  of  the  advantage  due  to  the 
country  from  her  Buperioiity  in  manufacturing  the  commo- 
dities extensively  demanded  in  the  countrieB  of  the  mines, 
and  in  othet  foreign  markets.  The  first  thing  to  be  done^ 
therefore,  in  order  to  ascertuu  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
practical  eril,  is  to  acquire  a  correct  conception  of  the  advan- 
tage of  which  we  hare  been  deprived. 

L«t  us  suppose,  for  the  sake  of  illustration,  that  in  Eng- 
land the  produce  of  the  labour  of  100  commands  120  ounces  of 
gold,  while  in  France  the  product  of  the  same  quantity  of 
labour  commands  only  100  ounces.  Now  what,  in  this  case, 
-would  be  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  advantage  which  the 
industry  of  England  would  poBscss  over  that  of  France  ?  In 
Enghmd,  the  prices,  of  nun-exportable  commodities,  would  be 
90  per  cent,  higher  than  in  Fiance.  But  would  this  difl^rence 
in  the  money  value  of  commodities  render  the  profits  of  trade,  or 
the  real  commodity  vaget  of  labour,  higher  in  England  thw 
France  ?     Let  us  see. 

If,  in  the  two  coantrics,  all  the  materials  consumed  in 
production  were  of  home  growth,  the  difference  iu  the  money 
value  of  the  articles,  produced  by  the  same  quantity  of 
labour,  could  have  uo  influence  whatever  on  the  rate  of  profit, 
or  on  the  real  wages  of  labour.  For  if  the  English  capitalist 
•ells  his  commodity  20  per  cent,  higher  than  the  French,  be 
pays  20  per  cent,  more  for  labour  and  materials  ;  and  if  the 
English  labourer  gets  more  money,  by  20  per  cent.,  than  the 
French  labourer,  he  also  pays  more,  by  20  per  cent.,  for  all 
the  necessaries  of  life.  In  this  caae,  the  only  advantage 
which  would  result  to  England,  from  her  superior  power  <J 
commanding  the  precious  metals,  would  be,  that,  with  the 
produce  of  a  fpven  quantity  of  labour,  she  could  purchase  a 
greater  quantity  of  foreign  productions. 

But  let  us  take  another  supposition — let  ua  assume  that  the 
foreign  productions  imported  into  England  and  France  da 
connst  of  articles  required,  not  for  immediate  consumption  but 
for   reproduction,   and   we  shall   immediately   perceive   the 
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benefit  which  all  the  indusirious  classes  in  England  would 
derive  from  their  superior  command  over  the  precious  metals. 

In  this  case,  if  a  French  capitahst,  employing  100  men, 
produced  an  article  which  sold  in  the  foreign  market  for  100 
ounces  of  gold ;  and  if  the  English  capitalist,  employing  the 
same  quantity  of  labour,  produced  an  article  which  sold  in 
the  same  market  for  120  ounces,  it  is  evident  that  an  impor- 
tant advantage  would  belong  either  to  the  English  capitalist, 
or  to  the  English  labourer,  or  to  both.  Should  the  wages 
of  labour  be  the  same  in  both  countries,  then  the  profits 
of  trade  would  be  enormously  higher  in  England  than  in 
France ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  should  the  rate  of  profit 
be  the  same  in  both  countries,  then  the  English  labourer  would 
not  only  receive  far  higher  money  wages  than  the  French 
labourer,  but  would  also  be  able  to  cdfamiand  a  far  greater 
quantity  of  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life.  This  branch 
of  our  subject  is  of  such  vast  practical  importance,  and  has  so 
very  intimate  a  connection  with  the  relief  and  permanent 
prosperity  of  the  operative  classes,  that  it  will  be  proper  to 
examine  its  details  with  the  utmost  accuracy  and  attention* 

Should  wages  be  the  same  in  both  countries,  and  should  the 
rate  of  profit  in  France  be  25  per  cent.,  then,  under  the 
circumstances  supposed,  the  profits  of  trade  would  be  50  per 
cent,  in  England.  For  if  profits  be  25  per  cent,  in  France, 
and  the  article  produced  by  the  labour  of  100  sells  in  the 
foreign  market  for  100  ounces  of  gold,  then  wages  and  the 
materials  advanced  to  the  100  labourers,  must  have  cost  80 
ounces.  But  if  wages,  and  the  materials  purchased  in  the 
foreign  market,  and  advanced  to  100  French  labourers, 
amount  together  to  80  ounces  of  gold ;  then  (wages  and  the 
price  of  imported  materials  being  equal  in  the  two  countries) 
the  same  quantities  of  the  elements  of  capital,  advanced  to  100 
English  labourers,  must  also  cost  80  ounces  of  gold.  Now, 
the  commodity  produced  by  these  English  labourers  is,  by 
the  supposition,  worth  in  the  foreign  market  120  ounces; 
and,  therefore,  while  the  profits  of  the  French  capitalist  are 
only  25  per  cent.,  those  of  the  English  are  50  per  cent. 
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Let  na  look  at  this  important  question  in  another  point  ot 
view.  Let  ua  euppoee  that,  instead  of  wages  \mag  equal  in 
Fnnce  and  in  England,  it  ia  the  rates  of  profit  which  are 
eqiial  in  the  two  countries,  being,  for  example,  25  per  cent, 
in  each.  In  this  case,  what  will  be  the  inoiease  in  the  wages 
of  the  Englidi  operatives  ?  It  is  eelf-evident  that  they  must 
now  obtain,  in  addition  to  theiz  fonnei  wages,  the  whole 
difference  in  the  cost  of  production  which  causes  profits  to  &I1 
from  25  to  50  per  cent.,  winch  diffeience,  hj  the  suppontion, 
the  capitalist  has  lost.  Thus,  if  the  capitalist's  advance  to  his 
100  Ubonrav  had  been  40  ounces  of  gold  for  niaterials,  uid  40 
for  wagee,  then  wages  must  now  rise  to  56  ounces ;  for  the  fiiH 
of  profit  cannot  increase  the  quantity  or  the  price  of  the  mate- 
rials wrought  up ;  and,  therefore,  all  the  additional  cost  of 
production,  by  which  the  fitll  of  profito  is  occadoned,  must 
conust  of  a  rise  of  wages.  The  advance  to  the  100  labourers, 
which  was  formerly  40  ounces  of  gold  for  materials,  and  40 
for  wages,  will  now  be  40  for  materials,  and  56  for  wages  ; 
and  as  the  oonunodity  produced  sells  for  120  ounces,  the  rate 
of  profit,  upon  the  whole  advance  of  96,  vrill  he  just  25  per 
cent.  But  the  price  of  the  imported  articles  has  not  risen ; 
and  therefore  the  increase  in  the  labonrers'  money  wages, 
is  accompanied  by  a  proportional  increase  in  his  command 
over  the  conveniences  of  life. 

Thus  it  can  be  shown,  by  strictly  mathematical  demon- 
etration,  that  when  the  raw  niat«rials  employed  in  repro- 
duction are  imported,  and  are  therefore  of  the  eapie  money 
Tolue  in  the  importing  countries;  and  when  any  one 
country  can  purchase  with  the  produce  of  a  given  qnantity  of 
labour,  a  greater  quantity  of  the  precions  metals  than  her 
neighbours ;  then  the  excess  in  the  command  over  the  metals 
will  go,  in  some  proportion  or  other,  to  raise  the  rate  of 
profit,  or  to  increase  the  real  w^^  of  labour,  in  the  oonntry 
to  which  the  excess  belongs. 

BncJi  are  the  important  advantages  which  are  derived  from 
snpmor  efficacy  in  the  application  of  the  labour  which 
supplies  the  commodities  extauavely  demanded  in  foreign 
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Ynarkets,  and  of  which  this  conntry  must  be  penaanently 
depriyed^  unless  the  effects  of  hostile  foreign  tariff  shall  be 
counteracted  by  the  maintenance  of  retaliatory  duties.  Adopt 
one-sided  freedom,  and  while  these  advantages  are  lost,  posi* 
tive  evils  will  be  inflicted.  Lowering  the  import  duties  upon 
foreign  goods,  while  foreign  countries  maintained  high  or  pro* 
hibitory  duties  upon  British  goods,  instead  of  lightening, 
would  increase  the  real  pressure  of  the  taxes.  The  altered 
distribution  of  the  precious  metals,  and  consequent  rise  in  the 
value  of  money,  would  diminish  the  revenue  received  upon 
tid  valorem  duties,  and  render  fixed  duties  more  oppressive. 
While  a  fixed  amount  of  taxes  must  be  raised,  to  pay  the  in* 
terest  of  a  debt  of  800,000,000f.,  any  measure  of  commercial  or 
financial  policy,  depriving  the  t^untry  of  that  superior  command 
over  the  precious  metals  which  is  due  to  the  superior  efficacy 
x>f  her  labour,  might  amount  to  an  act  of  national  bankruptcy. 

I  am  taUy  aware,  that  in  urging  the  expediency  of  post- 
poning the  reduction  of  import  duties  upon  the  productions  of 
foreign  states,  until  such  states  shall  have  consented  to 
an  equivalent  reduction  upon  the  importation  of  British  goods, 
I  place  myself  in  opposition  to  high  authorities.  Mr.  James 
Deacon  Hume,  late  Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  gave 
the  following  evidence  before/the  select  committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  on  the  import  duties. 

"  Ghaibman. — Are  you  not  aware  that  foreign  countries,  in 
the  duties  they  have  imposed,  have  very  often  been  led  by 
our  example  in  England  to  impose  protective  duties? — I 
believe  that  to  be  a  very  strong  impression  in  all  foreign 
countries;  they  imagine  that  we  have  risen  to  our  present 
state  of  prosperity  through  the  system  of  protections,  and 
that  they  have  only  to  adopt  the  same  system^  in  order 
to  succeed  as  we  have  done. 

"  When  you  speak  of  giving  an  example  to  Europe,  do 
you  believe  that  if  England  would  remove  those  which  are 
protective  duties  to  cotton  or  to  any  other  manufacture,  that 
might  induce  the  other  nations  of  Europe  to  adopt  a  mora 
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libenl^]rstem  of  trade,  and  consequently  lead  to  the  a 
of  a  lai^r  portion  of  British  manufoctttres  ? — I  think  it  very 
prohable  that  even  such  partial  lemovaU  would  haTe  that 
effect ;  but  I  feel  the  strongest  confidence  that  if  we  were  to 
pve  lip  our  protective  system  altogether,  it  would  be  im- 
posuble  fat  other  countries  to  retain  theirs  much  longei. 

"  Would  you  remove  our  own  protection  without  any 
other  foreign  country  removing  theirs  ? — Most  certainly,  and 
without  even  asking  them.  I  dislike  treating  with  foreign 
countries  upon  any  subject  except  navigation,  and  that  foi 
this  reason,  that  there  would  be  waste  in  the  matter  of 
'  carriage  between  diflferent  countries ;  it  would  end  in  tho 
ship  always  going  empty  one  way  on  both  sides ;  this  would 
be  a  dreadful  waste,  from  which  every  country  would  sufier 
in  its  commerce.  And,  agiun,  a  ship  in  one  place,  is  a  ship 
in  another; 'there  is  no  difficulty  in  the  comparison,  but  there 
is  a  difficulty  in  comparing  one  description  which  one  country 
makes  with  a  totally  different  description  of  goods  made  in 
another,  and  equal  terms  can  hardly  be  made ;  hut  I  feel  quite 
confident  if  we  were  entirely  to  drop  our  system  of  protection, 
in  a  very  little  time  it  would  be  a  race  with  other  countriea 
which  should  be  firat,  or  rather,  which  should  avoid  to  be  the 
last,  to  come  in  for  the  benefit  of  that  trade  wMch  we  would 
then  open. 

"  Mr.  ViLLiBRS. — Do  yon  not  consider  a  retaliatory  duty 
as  most  adding  to  the  injury  which  the  duty  imposed  by  the 
foreign  country  occasions  in  this  country? — I  have  always 
thought  so;  I  have  disliked  all  treating  in  the  matter;  I 
would  take  what  I  wanted,  and  leave  them  to  find  the  value  of 
our  custom. 

"  Chiirmam. — Take  the  case  of  Italian  oil,  the  duty  upon 
which  was  doubled  as  a  retaliating  duty  three  years  ago  ;  have 
not  the  English  manufacturers  and  consumers  principally 
suffered  by  that  ? — I  think  they  have ;  I  must  say  that  I 
do  not  think  it  was  a  good  mode  of  effecting  that  object. 
The  Neapolitans  taxed  some  of  our  goods,  and  we  retaliated 
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by,  in  effect,  taxing  others.     We  made  woollens  suffer  here 
because  they  made  our  cottons  and  hardware  suffer  there. 

"  Then  that  principle  you  would  apply  generally  to  the 
commercial  transactions  of  this  country?— Entirely  so;  I 
should  make  our  laws  according  to  what  I  deemed  best,  which 
would  certainly  be  to  give  the  freest  possible  introduction  o^ 
the  goods  of  other  nations  into  our  country,  and  I  should 
leave  others  to  take  advantage  of  it  or  not,  as  they  thought  fit. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  if  we  imported  from  any  country 
any  considerable  quantity  of  goods,  and  the  manufactures  of 
that  country  were  protected,  the  producers  of  those  goods 
which  we  took  would  very  soon  find  the  great  difficulty  they 
had  in  getting  their  returns ;  and  instead  of  our  soliciting  the 
governments  of  those  countries  to  admit  our  goods,  our 
advocates  for  that  admission  would  be  in  the  country  itself; 
they  would  arise  from  the  exporters  of  the  goods  which  we 
received." 

I  dissent  from  the  opinions  thus  expressed,  and  for  the  fol- 
lowing reasons : — Were  England  to  repeal  the  import  duties 
upon  the  productions  of  any  foreign  country,  say  France, 
without  stipulating  for  a  reciprocal  concession,  she  would 
thereby  render  it  the  interest  of  France  to  continue  to  impose 
heavy  duties  upon  British  goods.  Should  England  receive 
French  silks  and  wines  duty  free,  while  France  should  retain 
a  duty  of  50  per  cent,  upon  British  goods,  then  England 
would  immediately  become  tributary  to  France.  The  increased 
quantity  of  French  goods  imported  into  England,  could  not, 
in  the  first  instance,  be  paid  for  by  the  export  of  an  increased 
quantity  of  British  goods.  The  precious  metals  would  pass 
from  England  to  France,  until  prices  become  sufficiently  low 
in  England  to  enable  her  merchants  to  overcome  the  impedi- 
ment to  an  increased  exportation  of  goods  created  by  the  import 
duties  imposed  by  France.  But  when  the  commerce  between 
the  two  countries  i^ould  in  this  manner  be  restored  to  a  trade  of 
barter,  the  produce  of  a  given  quantity  of  French  labour  would 
exchange  for  the  produce  of  a  greater  quantity  of  Britidli 
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labour  than  before.  The  reduction  in  the  ooet  price  of  British 
gooda  would  compensate  the  French  consnmei  for  the  import 
duties  imposed  upon  them  by  his  government ;  and  it  would 
be  apon  tlie  British  prodncei  that  the  ultimate  incidence  of 
the  duties  levied  upon  his  goods  in  France,  would  fall.  It  is 
true,  that  under  the  circumstances  the  rise  of  prices  in  France, 
and  their  &11  in  England,  would  render  it  impracticable  foi 
France  to  send  to  England  the  same  quantity  of  goods  which 
she  would  be  able  to  send  were  she  to  admit  a  free  impoita- 
Uon  of  British  goods  in  payment.  But  the  free  importation 
of  British  gooda,  though  allowing  of  the  exportation  of  a 
greater  quantity  of  French  goods  to  England,  instead  of  being 
an  advantage,  would  be  a  positive  disadvant^e  to  France ; 
because  this  alteration  would  raise  prices  in  England,  and 
cause  a  given  quantity  of  French  goods  to  exchange  for  a  lees 
quantity  of  British  goods  than  before. 

For  the  reasons  which  I  have  now  endeavoured  t»iefly  to 
explain,  and  which  are  stated  in  greater  detail  in  the  second 
No.  of  "  The  Budget,"  I  am  compelled  to  dissent  from  the  opinion 
of  Mr.  Hume  and  other  eminent  economists,  that  we  should 
remove  restrictions  on  the  importation  of  foreign  goods,  without 
waiting  to  stipulate  with  foreign  states  for  equivalent  conces- 
sions in  iavour  of  British  trade.  In  proposing  to  foreign 
powcn  to  open  our  porta  to  their  products,  on  the  condition 
that  their  ports  shall  be  equally  open  to  British  products,  we 
shoald  hold  out  to  them  a  powerful  inducement  to  act  upon 
the  principles  of  reciprocal  freedom.  But  in  removing  restric- 
tions on  the  importation  of  the  productions  of  countries  retun- 
ing  hostile  tarifls  against  us,  we  should  not  only  relinquish  the 
lever,  which  might  move  them  to  concesaicai,  but  should  be 
granting  a  bounty  upon  the  continuance  of  restrictions  on  oar 
trade. 

The  general  principle,  that  we  should  remit  the  duties  upon 
import  in  favour  of  those  coimtries  only  which  receive  British 
goods  upon  terms  equally  favourable,  is  liable  to  an  important 
limitation.     Materials  employed  in  reproduction   should  be 
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admitted  duty  free.  The  reason  is  obvious.  Wealth  is  in- 
creased as  the  quantity  of  labour  required  to  produce  a  given 
result  is  diminished.  A  commodity  produced  by  the  labour 
of  fifty,  employed  upon  materials  imported  at  a  price  equi- 
Talent  to  the  labour  of  fifty,  .will  be  the  result  of  the  labour 
of  100.  But  could  the  materials,  in  consequence  of  a  reduc- 
tion of  duties,  be  purchased  at  a  price  equivalent  to  the 
labour  of  thirty,  then  this  same  commodity  would  be  the  re- 
sult of  the  labour  not  of  100  but  of  eighty ;  and  in  the  particu- 
lar branches  of  industry  concerned,  the  productive  powers  of  the 
country  would  be  increased  in  a  corresponding  degree. 

Again,  raw  materials  should  be  admitted,  duty  free,  on  the 
self  same  principle  that  finished  goods  produced  in  countries 
retaining  tariffis  against  us,  should  be  charged  with  retaliatory 
duties.  The  object  to  be  obtained  by  admitting  materials 
duty  firee,  and  by  imposing  retaliatory  duties  on  finished  goods, 
is  one  and  the  same;  namely,  to  maintain  the  produce  of 
British  labour  at  a  high  value  in  relation  to  the  produce  of 
foreign  labour.  The  manner  in  which  the  remission  of  duties 
on  the  materiab  of  reproduction  contributes  to  efiect  this  ob- 
ject admits  of  easy  illustration.  In  France,  we  will  suppose 
a  commodity  is  produced  by  the  labour  of  seventy,  employed 
upon  materials  purchased  at  a  price  equivalent  to  the 
labour  of  thirty ;  in  England,  a  commodity,  the  same  in  kind, 
quality,  and  quantity,  is  produced  by  the  labour  of  fifty, 
employed  on  materials  obtained  at  a  cost  equivalent  to  the 
labour  of  fifty;  and,  therefore,  the  commodity  is  in  both 
countries  the  result  of  the  labour  of  100.  But  in  England,  a 
remission  of  duties  is  effected;  the  materials  on  which  the 
labour  of  fifty  is  employed,  can  now  be  obtained  at  a  cost 
equivalent  to  the  labour  of  thirty ;  and,  consequently,  the 
commodity  which  is  the  result  of  the  labour  of  100  in  France 
is,  in  England,  the  result  of  the  labour  of  eighty.  Now,  com- 
modities equal  in  quality  and  quantity,  cannot  be  sold  at  dif- 
ferent prices  in  the  same  markets ;  and,  therefore,  the  produce 
of  the  labour  of  eighty  Englishmen,  will,  in  this  case,  command 
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the  Mune  qnsntitj  of  alt  foreign  productions,  includin|^  the 
precious  metals,  which  ia  commanded  bv  the  produce  of  the 
labour  of  100  Frenchmen. 

It  13  self  evident,  that  the  wealth  and  lesonrces  of  a  country 
mnet  ho  increased  in  proportion  as  a  given  number  of  handa 
are  enabled  to  execute  a  greater  quantity  of  work.  Mow,  cost 
of  production,  or,  what  amounts  to  the  same  thing,  the  number 
of  hands  required  to  execute  a  given  quantity  of  work,  is  as 
effectually  diminished  by  reducing  the  number  of  hands 
required  for  preparing  the  articles  with  which  a  given  quan- 
tity of  foreign  materials  is  purchased,  as  by  diraint^ing  the 
number  of  hands  employed  in  vforking  them  up.  Should  it 
require  the  produce  of  the  labour  of  thirty  to  purchase  a 
foreign  material,  and  the  produce  of  the  labour  of  twenty  to 
pay  the  import  duty  upon  it,  then  the  remission  of  the  duty 
would  have  exactly  the  same  effect  in  diminishing  the  cost  of 
production,  as  that  which  would  be  produced  by  reduciog,  by 
wenty,  the  number  of  hands  required  to  work  the  material 
np.  By  abolishing  every  species  of  import  and  restriction 
upon  the  materials  employed  in  reproduction,  we  shall  in- 
crease the  efBcacy  of  industry,  give  the  produce  of  British 
labour  a  higher  value  in  relation  to  the  produce  of  foreign 
labour,  expand  the  circulation,  relax  the  tightness  of  the  money 
market,  mitigate  the  pressure  of  the  debt,  and  in  all  these 
ways  contribute  to  the  restoratiou  of  prosperity. 

The  principles  of  commercial  policy  which  I  have  now  ven- 
tured to  propound,  are  as  applicable  to  the  foreign  possesuons 
of  the  crown  ,as  they  are  to  the  united  kingdom.  In 
all  that  relates  to  commercial  legislation,  the  colonies 
^ould  be  regarded  as  integnd  parts  of  the  united  kingdom. 
The  trade  between  all  the  portions  of  the  British  empire 
should  be  considered  as  a  home  or  coasting  trade.  Every 
exemption  from  commercial  restriction  which  is  obtained  for 
England,  should  be  extended  to  hei  colonies.  The  colonies 
should  be  permitted  to  import  from  the  cheapest  markets, 
duty  free,  and  without  let  or  hindrance,  eveiy  material  and 
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instrament  required  in  their  various  processes  of  reproduction. 
Their  trade  with  foreign  states  should  be  regulated  on  the 
self-same  principles  upon  which  the  trade  between  the  united 
kingdom  and  foreign  states  may  be  regulated.  Reciprocity 
should  be  the  universal  rule.  The  markets  of  the  colonies 
should  be  opened  to  the  productions  of  such  foreign  countries 
as  may  be  induced  to  admit  British  goods  on  terms  equally 
favourable,  while  retaliatory  duties  should  be  imposed  in  the 
ports  of  our  colonial  possessions  upon  the  productions  of  coun- 
tries retaining  hostile  imfk  against  British  commerce.  Let 
ns  endeavour  to  trace  the  effects  which  might  be  expected  to 
result  from  the  adoption  throughout  the  British  empire  of  the 
system  now  suggested. 

Under  the  operation  of  the  system  above  described,  the  re- 
sources of  our  vast  colonial  dependencies  would  be  more  rapidly 
developed.  The  free  importation  of  all  the  materials,  and  of 
all  the  instruments,  including  the  important  instrument  of 
labour,  would,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  extend  their  industry, 
increase  its  efficacy,  and,  by  diminishing  cost,  enable  them  to 
meet  competition  in  those  foreign  markets  which  might  adopt 
the  principle  of  reciprocity.  The  freedom  extended  to  the  in- 
dustry of  the  colonies  would  cause  the  redundant  labour  and 
capital  of  the  united  kingdom  to  flow  out  upon  their  virgin 
soil  in  an  augmented  stream,  and  their  wealth  and  popula- 
tion would  increase  with  a  rapidity  hitherto  unknown. 

The  prosperity  of  her  colonies  would  react  upon  the  mother 
country.  It  is  evident,  that  in  proportion  as  they  increase  in 
population  and  in  wealth,  they  will  open  expanding  markets 
to  the  products  of  British  industry.  Now  ihe  peculiar  advan- 
tage which  the  colonial  trade  possesses  over  the  foreign  trade, 
consists  in  its  greater  security.  A  colonial  trade  may,  at^all 
times,  be  made  a  free  trade.  Here  we  can  completely  remove 
all  those  restrictions  and  prohibitions  which  prevent  or  ob- 
struct that  territorial  division  of  employment  which  multiplies 
the  power  of  production.  Here  no  hostile  tarifife  can  cause 
th3  produce  of  a  given  quantity  of  British  labour  to  exchange 
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fiff  the  prodaoe  of  a  len  qautity  <i(  foisign  Iftboni,  can 
deprive  us  of  that  supeiioi  command  over  Hie  precioue  metab 
which  the  superioi  efficacy  of  our  tabom:  has  hitherto  enabled 
na  to  maintam,  oi  can  leader  the  indnstty  of  England  tribntary 
to  foreign  states.  It  is  by  the  extension  of  our  colonial  system, 
and  by  the  expandon  of  colonial  markets,  ve  can  most  efiec- 
tually  Kisttun  the  prosperity  of  the  country  against  the  rivalry 
of  Europe,  and  create  new  worlds  to  adjust  the  baUnce  of 
ihe  old.  Nor  is  this  aU.  By  extending  onr  colonial  system, 
and  opening  new  and  expanding  markets  in  onr  trans-marine 
dependencies,  coupled  with  the  rigid  enforcement  of  the  prin- 
dple  of  reciprocity,  we  may  arm  ourselves  with  accumulating 
force  to  break  down  hostile  tariffs,  and  to  establish  free  trade 
thronghont  the  world.     This  will  require  a  brief  illustration. 

A  country  having  few  markets  within  its  own  dominions, 
has  »  greater  interest  in  the  freedom  of  foreign  trade  than  a 
country  commanding  within  its  own  dominions  markets  more 
varied  and  extensive.  Close  the  porta  of  foreign  nations  against 
Belgium,  and  you  shut  her  out  from  those  territorial  divisions 
of  employment  by  which  the  fruits  of  the  earth  are  multiplied. 
Exclude  England  from  commercial  intercourse  with  foreign 
states,  and  she  would  still  be  able  to  divide  employment  and 
exchange  productions  with  all  the  varied  climates  of  the  world. 
England,  by  opening  the  markets  of  her  widely  expanded 
empire  to  the  industry  of  Belgium,  could  confer  upon  Belgium 
a  for  greater  benefit  than  that  which  Belgium,  by  opening  her 
markets  to  British  industry,  would  confer  on  England.  The 
•ame  holds  good  with  respect  to  France.  France  would 
derive  greater  advantage  from  a  free  trade  vrith  the  BritiBh 
empire  than  England  would  derive  from  a  free  trade  with 
France ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  exclusion  of  the  pro- 
ductions of  France  from  all  British  ports  would  inflict  upon 
France  a  greater  injury  than  that  which  would  be  mflicted 
upon  England  by  the  exclusion  of  her  productions  from 
the  porta  of  France.  Our  expanding  colonies  place  in  out 
hands  a  preponderating  influence  in  negociating  with  foreign 
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states  oommercial  treaties  on  the  principles  of  reciprocity  and 
firee  trade.  Were  we  to  say  to  France, — ^*  lower  your  import 
duties  upon  British  goods,  and  the  British  ports  throughout 
the  world  shall  be  opened  to  the  productions  of  France,  upon 
terms  equally  fayourable : — ^retain  your  restrictions  and  pro- 
hibitions against  the  trade  of  England,  and  the  wines  and 
brandies,  and  fancy  goods  of  France  shall  be  met  with  reta- 
liatory and  equivalent  duties  in  British  North  America,  in  the 
British  West  Indies,  in  Southern  Africa,  in  the  continent  of 
New  Holland,  and  in  thePeninsula^of  Hindostan:" — were  Eng- 
land to  hold  this  language  to  France,  and  were  the  retaliatory 
sjTstem  it  proclaims  promptly  adopted  and  rigidly  enforced, 
the  Prench  producers  would  speedily  be  taught,  by  practical 
demonstration,  that  the  prohibitory  duties  established  for  the 
protection  of  her  domestic  industry,  could  have  no  other  effect 
than  that  of  preventing  them  from  availing  themselves,  through 
international  divisions  of  employment,  of  the  peculiar  advan- 
tages of  soil  and  climate  which  nature  has  lavished  upon  France. 

It  is  by  the  enforcement  of  retaliatory  duties  throughout 
the  ports  of  the  British  empire  that  firee  trade  is  to  be  con- 
quered. It  cannot  be  too  often  repeated,  that  firee  trade  con- 
sists in  fireedom  from  restriction  on  both  sides;  nor  can  it  be 
too  frequently  enforced,  that  the  abolition  of  restriction  on  one 
side,  while  retained  on  the  other,  renders  the  country  by  which 
import  duties  are  abandoned  tributary  to  the  country  by 
which  they  are  retained.  The  great  importance  of  the  subject 
may  demand  one  other  illustration. 

Let  us  assume  that  the  imperial  legislature  imposes  a  duty 
of  50  per  cent,  upon  all  goods  imported  into  Great  Britain 
from  Ireland ;  while  all  British  goods  are  imported  into  Ire- 
land duty  free.  According  to  this  supposition,  Ireland  would 
be  in  a  similar  situation  in  relation  to  England,  to  that  in 
which  the  advocates  of  one-sided  freedom  of  trade  would 
place  England  in  relation  to  foreign  countries.  But  would 
not  this  one-sided  freedom  of  trade  render  the  industry  of 
Ireland  tributary  to  England  ?    Let  us  see. 


The  impoation  of  the  dut^  of  50  per  cent,  npon  the  goods 
imported  into  England  from  Ireland,  wonld  not  increaee  Uie 
price  of  the  goods  imported  into  Inland  from  England.  The 
opnlent  claaeea  in  Ireland  would  conttnae  to  consume  British 
goods,  and  the  impoiteis  of  these  goods  would  continue  to  pay 
for  them  by  exporting  to  England  the  agric-ultural  produce  of 
Ireland.  Here,  then,  the  important  question  arises, — how 
oonld  the  produce  of  Ireland  be  sold  in  the  British  markets 
while  charged  with  an  import  duty  of  60  per  cent.  1  The 
only  answer  which  can  be  given  to  this  question  is,  that  the 
~  Irish  producer  must  submit  to  a  reduction  of  price.  It  is  ob- 
Tious,  that  until  a  reduction  of  price  equivaleat  to  the  import 
duty  should  hare  been  e£fected,  Irish  prodnce  could  not  be  sold 
in  the  British  markets ;  and  that,  therefore,  the  imports  into 
Ireland  from  England  mast  be  paid  for  in  cash.  But  pay- 
ments in  cash  would,  in  a  short  period,  so  contract  the  drcnla- 
tion  as  to  efifeot  such  a  fiill  in  the  price  of  Irish  prodnce  as 
would  allow  of  its  being  sold  in  British  markets.  When  sach 
a  foil  of  price  should  be  thus  effected,  Ireland  might  export  the 
same  quantity  of  produce  to  England  ss  before ;  but  the 
quantities  of  British  goods  and  of  colonial  and  foreign  products 
received  in  return,  would  be  diminished.  The  prodooe  of  any 
given  quantity  of  Irish  labour  would  exchange  for  the  prodnce 
of  a  less  quantity  of  British  or  foreign  labour  than  before.  In 
Ireland,  money  rents,  money  wages,  and  the  money  prices  of 
all  domestic  products,  would  sufler  a  corresponding  decJiae ; 
while  the  pressure  of  all  debts,  taxes,  and  money  chaises,  would 
acquire  an  equivalent  increase. 

Such  are  the  necessary  results  of  one-sided  freedom  of  trade. 
No  incondderable  portion  of  the  commerdal  distress,  of  the 
fall  in  prices,  in  profits,  and  in  wages,  which  has  occurred  in 
thia  country  since  the  conclusion  of  the  peace  with  France, 
may  be  traced  to  the  erron  of  snccesnve  administrations  in 
abandoning  the  principle  of  reciprocity,  and  lowering  the  im- 
port  duties  upon  foreign  goods,  without  waiting  to  stipulate 
for  a  oorreBponding  relaxation  in  (avour  of  British  industry. 
This  is  at  one  and  the  same  time  melancholy  and  consolatory. 
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For  though  it  must  be  melancholy  to  reflect  upon  the  evU 
resulting  from  erroneous  legislation,  it  is  yet  consolatory  to 
ascertain,  that  the  national  distress  has  been  the  effect  of 
causes  which  improving  knowledge  may  remove. 

Upon  a  carefiil  examination  of  the  advantages,  natural  and 
acquired,  of  which  England  is  possessed,  it  will  become 
apparent,  that  in  no  department  of  her  industry  could  per« 
manent  distress  have  existed,  except  as  a  consequence  of 
erroneous  legislation.  These  advantages  are  so  extraor- 
dinary, and  are  calculated  to  place  the  country  so  far  above 
the  reach  of  foreign  rivalry  and  competition,  that  had  it  not 
been  for  the  counteraction  of  a  commercial  code,  founded  upon 
principles  the  most  irrational  and  unjust,  there  would  have 
been  ^^  no  complaining  in  our  streets;"  and  the  reward  of 
industry  would  have  been  so  ample,  that  capitalist  and 
operative  would  have  enjoyed  a  degree  of  opulence  and 
comfort,  unexampled  in  the  history  of  the  world.  Let  us 
briefly  enumerate  the  advantages  which,  when  a  rational  plan 
of  commercial  reform  shall  have  been  adopted,  may  be  ex- 
pected to  confer  upon  the  industry  of  England  an  expanding 
prosperity,  to  which,  for  ages  yet  to  come,  no  limit  or  termi- 
nation can  be  assigned. 

The  first  and  the  most  important  advantage,  which  England 
possesses  over  other  countries,  consists  in  her  coal  mines.  In 
endeavouring  to  convey  a  just  conception  of  this  main  source 
of  productive  power,  I  cannot  do  better  than  quote  from  a 
work  of  great  research  and  usefulness,  recently  published  by 
Mr.  M*'Culloch : — "  In  respect  to  the  natural  supply  of  coal, 
Britain,  among  the  nations,  is  most  singularly  favoured. 
Much  of  the  surface  of  the  country  conceals  under  it  con- 
tinuous and  thick  beds  of  that  valuable  mineral  —vastly  more 
precious  to  the  country,  than  would  have  been  mines  of  the 
precious  metals,  like  those  of  Peru  and  Mexico ;  for  coal, 
since  applied  to  the  steam-engine,  is  really  hoarded  power, 
applicable  to  almost  any  purpose  which  human  labour, 
directed  by  ingenuity,  can  accomplish.     It  is  the  possession 
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of  her  ooal  mines  which  has  rendend  Britatii,  in  relation  to 
the  whole  world,  what  a  city  is  to  the  rural  district  which 
surronnda  it — the  producer  uid  diapeuser  of  the  rich  products 
of  art  and  iDdnstry." — Diaiontuy  of  Commerce  and  Cem- 
mereial  NawgiaUm,  p.  268. 

Among  the  great  natural  advantages  enjoyed  by  BngUnd, 
her  iron  mines  most  be  considered  as  next  in  importance  to 
her  coal  mines.  Iron  is  a  main  nnew  of  productire  power. 
Other  things  being  the  same,  the  country  which  possesses  the 
best  and  cheapest  supply  of  iron,  and,  by  consequence,  the 
cheapest  and  beet  supply  of  the  tools  and  engines,  of  which 
iron  is  the  principal  material,  most  Burpaas  all  other  countries 
in  the  efficacy  of  her  industry.  Thongh  England  had 
possessed  no  other  advantage,  natural  or  acquired,  save  that 
of  a  superiority  with  respect  to  the  enppJy  of  iron,  yet,  this 
alone  would  have  beea  sufficient  to  render  her  the  mann- 
fiictoring  metropolis  of  the  worid.  The  authority  of  Locke 
bears  me  out  in  forming  this  high  estimate  of  the  utility  of 
iron,  as  an  instrument  of  national  prosperity.  That  profonitd 
thinker,  and  accurate  observer,  espreeses  himself  thus  :— 
"  To  any  one  who  wilt  seriously  reflect  upon  it,  I  suppose  it 
will  appear  past  doubt,  that,  were  the  use  of  iron  lost  among 
ns,  we  should,  in  a  few  ages,  be  unavoidably  reduced  to  the 
wants  and  ignorance  of  the  ancient  savage  Americans,  whose 
natural  endowments  and  provisions  come  no  way  short  of 
those  of  the  most  flourishing  and  polite  nations ;  so  that  he 
who  first  made  use  of  that  one  contemptible  mineral,  may  be 
truly  styled — the  father  of  arte,  aai  &e  OMihof  of  plenty."— 
Buoy  on  tAe  underttandmff.  Book  IV.  e.  IS,  M'CuUoeh't 
Dietionary  <f  Commercf. 

England  possesses  a  third  natural  advantage,  which  greatly 
enhances  the  value  of  the  fbrmor  two.  This  third  advantage 
is,  iiie  juxta.potition  of  her  coal  and  iron  mines..  Though  iron 
be  the  most  common  of  all  the  metals,  yet  it  requires,  before 
it  can  be  obtiuned  in  a  state  fit  for  use,  the  most  difficult 
process.     The  ore  is  but  a  valueless  stone  when  not  found  in 
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the  neighbourhood  of  foiests,  or  of  coal  mines,  from  which 
fuel  may  be  cheaply  obtained*  But  iron  mines  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  coal,  are  beyond  comparison  more  valuable  than 
those  in  the  neighbourhood  of  wood.  It  has  been  ascertained 
by  experiment,  that  the  combustion  of  a  given  weight  of  coal 
produces  an  effect  nearly  twice  as  great  as  the  combustion  of 
the  same  weight  of  wood.  When  the  iron  obtained  from  the 
mines  of  the  Forest  of  Dean,  in  Gloucestershire,  was  smelted 
with  wood  fuel,  the  consumption  of  timber  was  so  great,  that 
an  Act  of  Parliament  was  passed,  in  the  year  1581,  pro- 
hibiting the  working  of  the  mines.  Soon  after  this  the 
process  of  smelting  iron  ore  with  pit-coal  was  discovered  by 
Lord  Dudley,  who,  in  1619,  obtained  a  patent  for  an  in- 
vention, ruinous  to  its  author,  but,  to  England,  valuable 
beyond  calculation*. 

England  possesses  another  important  natural  advantage  in 
her  geographical  position — an  island  indented  with  ports  and 
navigable  rivers,  so  situated  as  to  become,  almost  of  necessity, 
the  entrepdt  of  the  vast  and  increasing  commerce  between  the 
north-east  of  Europe  and  the  rest  of  the  world.  A  reference 
to  the  causes  which,  in  former  times,  created  the  vast  com- 
mercial property  of  the  Hanseatic  towns,  and  of  the  Italian 
Republics,  will  enable  us  to  estimate  more  accurately  the 
advantages  which  belong  to  England  from  her  geographical 
position. 

During  the  feudal  anarchy  of  the  middle  ages,  when  every 
baron  considered  himself  as  a  sort  of  independent  prince, 
entitled  to  make  war  upon  others,  plunder  and  piracy 
universally  prevailed,  and,  in  consequence  of  the  want  of 
security,  industry  and  commerce  had  little  or  no  existence. 
To  remedy  these  evils  the  Hanseatic  League  was  formed. 
The  principal  cities  of  Germany,  Prussia,  and  the  countries 
which  stretch  along  the  southern  shores  of  the  Baltic,  from 
Holstein  to  Russia,  entered  into  a  confederation  for  their 
mutual  protection,  and  for  the  security  of  trade  and  navigation. 

•  M^^Culloch's  Dictionary  of  Commerce. 
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The  Becnmtjr  thns  acqnued  reodered  them  the  mUr^ta  of 
commeice,  and  the  cities  of  the  Hansefttio  Leagae  became 
the  centre  to  which  the  wealth  of  the  north  of  Europe  wai 
attracted.  This  commeici^  league  embiaced  everj  con- 
aideiable  city  in  all  those  vast  regions  between  Livotuft  and 
Holland,  and  was  a  match  for  the  most  powerful  of  the 
continental  monarchies. 

In  the  infan<7  of  navigation,  and  before  the  discovery  of 
the  passage  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  trade  between 
Europe  and  the  East  was  carried  on  through  the  Mediter- 
ranean ;  and  the  Italian  republicf^  became  the  entrepott.  Of 
these,  Venice  was  the  chief.  With  the  single  exception  of  Rome, 
.Venice,  in  the  fifteenth  centuiy,  was  by  far  the  richest  and 
moet  magnificent  of  the  European  cities ;  and  her  maritime 
commerce  was  not  inferior  to  that  of  all  the  rest  of  Europe. 
At  this  period  the  marine  of  Venice  oonsisted  of  3,300  ships 
and  galleys,  hearing  26,000  men;  and  this  commercial 
lepublic,  standing  on  a  few  barren  rocks  in  the  Adriatic,  was 
justly  regarded  aa  the  chief  bulwark  of  Christendom,  then 
Uireatened  with  subjugation  by  the  Turks. 

Such  were  the  astonishing  benefits,  with  respect  to  wealth 
and  prosperity,  which  the  Hanseatic  and  Italian  cities  derived 
from  those  advantages  in  relative  position,  which  rendered 
them  the  entr^U  of  foreign  trade.  How  incalculable,  then, 
might  be  the  benefits  accruing  to  England  from  an  analogous, 
but  &r  more  efficacious  cause.  The  advantages  of  relative 
position  which  rendered  the  Hanseatic  towns  and  Italian 
cities  the  entr^l*  of  commerce,  were,  in  their  very  nature, 
accidental  and  transitory.  When  feudal  anarchy  subraded, 
the  Hanseatic  League  afforded  no  superior  security  to  in- 
dustrious enterprise ;  and  when  the  passive  by  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  was  discovered,  the  Mediterranean  ceased  to  he 
the  channel  of  the  commerce  of  the  East.  The  advantages 
which  accident  gave  to  Italy  and  to  the  League,  nature  has 
conferred  on  England.  The  superiority  of  her  geographical 
position  must  be  as  tasting  as  the  world ;  and  must  become 
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more  conspicaoiis  in  proportion  as  the  world  shall  improTe. 
As  the  ports  of  the  Baltic  are  closed  for  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  year,  their  merchandiBo  is  naturallj  consigned  to 
England,  there  to  await  the  demands  which  may  spring  up 
between  the  end  of  one  season  and  the  opening  of  another ; 
while  the  producers,  in  distant  regions,  who  supply  the 
Baltic  markets,  as  naturally  consign  to  English  merchants, 
who  are  in  a  more  favourable  position  for  taking  advantage 
of  the  first  breaking  up  of  the  northern  winter.  The  more 
extensive  the  commerce  of  the  north  of  Europe  with  the 
other  regions  of  the  earth,  the  greater  will  be  the  advantage 
accruing  to  England  from  her  geographical  position.  The 
Hanseatic  towns,  and  the  Italian  cities,  were  made  the 
entrepCti  of  foreign  trade  by  an  accidental  superiority ;  and 
when,  in  the  progress  of  society,  this  passed  away, 

"  Then,  more  unsteady  than  the  southern  gale. 
Commerce  on  other  shores  displa]^'*)  her  sail." 

But  England  has  now  become  the  entr^St  from  causes  as 
enduring  as  the  foundations  of  the  earth,  and  which,  as  the 
world  continues  to  advance,  must  more  and  more  conduce  to 
render  her  its  commercial  metropolis. 

England  possesses  another  important  advantage,  which, 
though  not  ever-during,  like  that  just  described,  yet  must 
belong  to  her  for  a  period,  the  term  of  which  we  are 
incompetent  to  calculate.  Many  of  the  great  commercial 
countries  of  the  world,  so  far  from  having  attained,  have  not 
even  approached  the  limits  of  their  agricultural  resources ;  and 
are  in  that  state  of  improvement  in  which  prosperity  is  most 
rapidly  advanced,  by  the  commerce  which  exchanges  raw 
materials  for  manufactured  goods.  This  is  the  commerce 
which  England  wants.  It  was  the  intention  of  nature  that 
she  should  be  the  workshop  of  the  world  ;  but  this  intention 
cannot  be  fulfilled,  unless  her  operatives  can  freely  obtain,  in 
exchange  for  their  fabrics,  the  replacement  of  the  elements  of 
capital  which  they  expend  in  producing  them.  This,  then,  is  the 
one  thing  needful     This  is  that,  without  which  every  other 
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Bdrantage  wontd  avail  us  nothing.  IfthepiinxrffiDishedgood* 
■  not  equal  to  the  price  of  the  elements  of  capital  conanmed  in 
preparing  them,  manufacturei  must  cease ;  and  in  proportion 
«a  the  price  of  the  finished  febric  eKcceda  the  price  of  its  pro- 
ducing elements,  in  that  proportion  must  manufactures  fiourish- 
Now  the  greater  part  of  the  world  has  arrived  at  that  precise 
state  of  improvement  which,  were  her  commercial  policy 
founded  upon  correct  prindplea,  would  enable  England  to 
obtain,  in  exchange  for  manufactured  goods,  unlimited  supplies 
of  raw  materials  at  constantly  decreasing  prices.  Let  us 
glanceroundthe  world,  and  see  bow  these  supplies  might  come. 
From  the  shores  of  the  Baltic  and  of  the  Black  Sea, — from 
the  East  of  Europe  and  the  West  of  Asia, — from  Africa, — 
from  the  two  conUneuts  of  America, — and  from  the  continental 
island  of  New  Holland, — from  all  these  re^ons  of  magnificent 
extent,  the  operatives  of  England  may,  for  centuries  to  come^ 
receive  unlimited  qnantitiee  of  raw  materials  in  exchange  for 
finished  fobrics.  For  a  period  which  we  cannot  calculate, 
increasing  supplies  of  the  elements  of  reproduction  mxy  be 
obtained  at  decreasing  cost.  The  improvements  in  navigation, 
and  in  internal  communication,  which  have  recently  taken 
place,  and  which  are  still  in  progress,  must  every  where  dimi- 
nish  the  expense  of  carriage.  When  our  commerdal  code  shaO 
be  reformed — when  every  species  of  impost  on  the  instntmenta 
of  reproduction  shall  be  abolished — when  import  duties  are 
lowered  in  favour  of  countries  receiving  British  goods  on  terms 
equally  favourable ;  and  when  hostile  tarifis  shall  be  broken 
down  by  the  enforcement  of  retaUatoiy  duties  throughout  aD 
the  porta  of  the  British  empire ;  when  these  reforms  shall  have 
been  efiected,  boundless  prosperity  will  descend  on  England ; 
and  the  mighty  workshop,  in  exchange  for  its  finished  fabrics, 
will  receive  un&iling  supplies  of  agricultural  produce  from  all 
the  coasts  and  lakes,  and  navigable  streams  o^  as  yet,  a  more 
than  half  uncultivated  world. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be.  Sir, 

Your  most  obedient  and  humble  servant, 
A  MEMBER  of  thb  POLITIOAL  ECONOMT  CLUB. 


TO 

THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  EXAMINER. 


Sir, 

Accept  my  thanks  for  the  manner  in  which  you 
noticed  The  Budget  in  The  Examiner  of  the  2nd  inst.  You? 
misrepresentations,  your  spiteful  denunciations,  and  your  insi- 
nuated calumny,  I  receive  as  your  acknowledgments  that  you 
found  my  arjruments  unanswerable.  Your  statements  are 
true  when  inverted.  You  are  an  accurate  recorder  of  facts 
by  their  contraries.     The  following  are  examples : — 

You  assert  that  I  have  ^^  ventured  upon  the  expedient  of 
calling  myself  a  Member  of  the  Political  Economy  Club;" 
that  "  a  proceeding  like  this  is  wholly  unjustifiable ;"  that 
"  the  disguise  is  too  transparent  to  deceive  any  body  who  has 
enjoyed  the  advantage  of  attending  the  discussions  carried  on 
at  the  Economy  Club ;"  and  that  "  the  fraud  is  glaring." — The 
Political  Economy  Club  was  founded  by  Mr.  Bicardo,  Mr.  MiU, 
Mr.  Holland,  Mr.  Tooke,  and— myself. 

You  affirm,  that  I  am  '^  some  partisan  of  the  cause  of  mo- 
nopoly."— In  the  letter  which  I  addressed  to  Lord  John  Rus- 
sell in  the  first  No.  of  Ths  Budget^  I  objected  to  the  alteration 
in  the  Com  Laws  proposed  by  the  Whig  government,  because 
that  measure  would  have  been,  not  a  step  in  advance  towards 
free  trade,  but  a  retrograde  movement  towards  the  exploded 
doctrine  of  restriction  and  monopoly. 

You  say,  ^^  If  we  may  judge  from  his  ignorance  of  the  science 
of  Political  Economy,  as  displayed  in  the  present  publication, the 
writer  is  little  likely  to  obtain  admission  as  a  member  into  the 
respectable  society  whose  name  he  has  so  unscrupulously  bor- 
rowed."— I  have,  upon  several  occasions,  brought  the  principles 
now  published  in  The  Budget  under  the  consideration  of  the 
Political  Economy  Club.  The  leading  doctrine  expounded  in 
The  Budget^  namely,  that  relating  to  the  laws  which  regulate 
the  different  proportions  in  which  the  precious  metals  are  dis- 
tributed throughout  the  commercial  countries  of  the  world,  has 
been  discussed  at  our  meetings  by  the  most  profound  and 
accurate  thinkers  in  the  club. 

You  say,  ^^  We  have  referred  to  the  official  tables,  and  find, 
that  in  the  three  years  from  1821  to  1823,  \)o\\i  md\usi\e^ 
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(luring  vhlcfa  the  author  of  The  Budget  affirms  that  the  averse 
price  of  wheat  never  exceeded  60*.,  there  were  twelve  weeks 
in  which  the  price  did  exceed  that  rate ;'  and  after  a  detailed 
reference  to  weekly  averages,  yon  BobBequeiitljr  ta.y,  "  we 
'  have  thus  shown  that  the  author  of  Th«  Btidget  is  wrong  in 
his  focts,  and  dishonest  in  his  inferences.'* — It  is  the  Editor  of 
The  Examiner  who  is  wrong  in  his  fecta,  and  dishonest  in  hia 
inferences.  In  Tht  Budget,  No.  I.,  I  was  stating  and  ar- 
guing from  yearljf  averages.  These  jeariy  averages,  and, 
indeed,  all  my  figures  relative  to  the  price  of  com,  I  borrowed 
from  the  tables  supplied  in  Mr.  M*Culloch's  Pamphlet,  duly 
acknowledging  the  source  from  which  they  were  derived,  and 
my  obligations  to  their  dietinguidied  author.  The  Editor  oi 
Th»  Examimer,  in  his  candoui  and  exuberant  hcmeety,  snp- 
presses  the  fact,  of  which  it  was  impossible  foi  him  to  be  igno- 
rant, that  I  was  reasoning  from  the  yearly  averages  given  in 
Mr.  M'CuIloch's  tables ;  substitntea  *oa/clg  avenges  for  yeariy 
averages;  and  after  making  the  prttTound  discovery  that  the 
average  price  for  the  highest  weeks  of  any  one  of  the  years 
referred  to,  exceeded  the  average  price  for  the  whole  of  such 
year,  turns  round,  and  fathers  upon-  me  his  own  dishonesty. 

You  affinn,  that  the  whole  of  the  Second  No.  of  The  Btu^ 
"  is  a  Uasos  of  absurdities,  the  only  apparent  object  for  wriUng 
which  is,  the  opportunity  it  affords  of  offering  »  gratuitous 
insult  to  Lord  John  BusselL" — In  The  Budget,  No.  II.,  I 
proved  that  Lord  John  Rnseetl  is  unacquainted  with  those 
cardinal  principles  of  poltdcal  economy  upon  which  contmercia'' 
legislation  should  proceed  :  I  demolidied  his  budget ;  I  laughed 
at  his  perfonnances  before  the  city  audience ;  and  I  borrowed 
from  the  most  accomplished  wit  of  the  day,  a  jest  which  is 
currently  repeated  in  society  by  Lord  John  Rnssell's  own 
friends ;  bnt,  whether  arguing,  or  jee^ng,  I  employed  no  word, 
which,  had  it  been  addressed  to  his  Lordship  from  an  opposite 
bench  in  the  House  of  Commons,  wonld  have  called  fbrth  fiom 
the  Speaker's  chair  one  admonitcny  "  Order." 

Having  thus  exhibited  the  molts  of  your  skilled  labour  in 
the  fabrication  of  fictions,  I  proceed  to  notice  your  unprodnc- 
tive  toil  in  the  construotion   of  arguments.      In  the  fint 
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number  of  The  Budget^  I  stated,  as  an  objection  to  the  fixed 
duty  of  &•,  that  when  the  supply  of  foreign  wheat  required 
to  meet  the  deficiency  of  an  unfavourable  year  cannot  be 
obtained  at  a  less  price  than  73«.,  the  payment  of  an  8». 
duty,  instead  of  the  1«.  duty  payable  under  the  existing  law, 
would  have  the  effect  of  making  dear  bread  dearer.  To 
this  self-evident  proposition,  you  oppose  the  following 
argument: — ^^  In  the  month  of  April  there  were  imported 
more  than  200,000  quarters  of  foreign  wheat,  at  an  average 
duty  of  229.  per  quarter.  No  political  economist  will  venture 
to  tell  us,  that,  by  throwing  an  additional  quantity  upon  the 
market,  the  price  can  have  been  raised.  On  the  contrary,  every- 
body must  see  that  the  effect  must  be  to  lower  the  price  ;  and 
it  is  certain^  that  a  larger  quantity  would  have  been  brought 
forward,  had  the  duty  been  8t.,  than  teas  brought  in  at  22^./  it 
is  incontrovertible  that  such  lower  duty  would  have  limited^  or 
prevented^  the  subsequent  enhancement  of  prices.  If  the  markets 
of  the  continent  were  in  such  a  state,  as  to  furnish  200,000 
quarters  of  wheat  at  a  duty  of  22#.,  most  certainly  they  would 
have  furnished  a  larger  quantity  at  Ss." 

You  aigue  as  Balaam  cursed.  What  you  came  to  oppose 
you  confirm.  Your  propositions  are,  in  reality,  identical 
with  mine.  ^^  It  is  certain  that  a  larger  quantity  would 
be  brought  forward  at  a  duty  of  ]#.,  than  would  be  brought  in 
at  8f . ;  and  it  is  incontrovertible  that  such  lower  duty  would 
limit  or  prevent  a  subsequent  enhancement  of  prices.  When 
the  markets  of  the  continent  are  in  such  a  state,  as  to  furnish 
any  given  quantity  of  wheat  at  a  duty  of  8^.,  most  certainly 
th^  would  furnish  a  larger  quantity  at  Is,"  Pray  accept  my 
thanks  for  thus  confirming  my  view9,  and  asasting  in  the 
demolition  of  the  Whig  Budget. 

I  had  urged  as  objection  to  the  fixed  duty  of  8«.,  that  it 
would  have  the  effect  of  preventing  the  occasional  cheapness 
resulting  from  speculative  imports,  and  of  increasing  the 
protection  which  the  agriculturist  enjoys  under  the  existing 
law.  Balaam  again,  you  confirm  where  you  came  to  refute. 
You  tell  us^  *^  the  average  price  regulating  the  duty  was 
raised  to  73s,y  and  the  object  of  the  importers  was  attained ; 
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these  prices  having  receded  nearly  12i.  per  quarter,  and  the 
fall  still  rapidly  cantiuuing,  a  large  quantity  offoragn  icheat 
vxu  tuddenlg  thrown  upon  the  market,  to  aggravate  the  eeilfor 
our  poorer  elaii  of  farmer*,  tcho  carmot  afford  to  keep  bade  lAeir 
produce  from  market  until  the  effect  of  ihii  large  fuppiy  thaU 
kavepa»*ed  away. 

HaviDg  exhibited  these  choice  specimens  of  logic,  you 
proceed  to  say,  "  what  has  been  already  written,  sufficiently 
proves  the  ignorance  of  the  author  of  The  But^  in  all  that 
relates  to  the  commonest  principles  of  the  science  of  Political 
Economy."  Now,  though  I  have  been  a  pretty  constant 
attender  at  the  Political  Economy  dub,  I  cannot  Temember 
the  occasion  upon  which  yon  received  an  invitation  to  be 
present  at  its  discussions ;  and  you  must  therefore  permit  me 
to  be  a  little  sceptical  regarding  your  qualifications  for  the 
chair  of  economical  critinsm.  I  should  have  been  mortified, 
bad  a  person  capable  of  comprehending  Ricordo'a  disquisition 
upon  foreign  trade,  styled  my  Second  Letter  to  Lord  John 
Russell,  "  a  tissue  of  absurdities."  From  you,  that  censure 
is  OS  idle  oil.  The  prindplea  of  commercial  policy  which 
arc  now  advocated  in  The  Budget,  were  fonneily  pro- 
pounded in  Parliament,  and  the  opinion  expressed  by  Mr. 
Huskisaon  respecting  them,  did  not  exactly  cointnde  with 
that  of  the  Editor  of  The  Sxammer. — Suggesting  the  expe- 
diency of  your  forwarding  The  Examiner  of  the  2nd  instant 
for  the  conversioa  of  the  celebrated  French  Economist, 
the  Boron  Charles  Dnpin,  who  recently  read  before  the 
Academy  of  Science,  a  paper,  demonstrating  that  the  Whig 
scheme  of  a  fixed  duty  of  &,  would  have  aggravated  tlie 
distress  of  the  people,  by  making  "  dear  years  deuer." 
I  am,  StB, 

Your  obedient  servant, 
A  MEMBER  op  tub  POLITICAI.  ECONOMY  CLUB. 

London,  Oct.  21,  1841. 

N.B, — The  Budget,  No.  IV.,  will  contain  a  Letter  to 
Sir  Robert  Peel  upon  the  Corn  Laws. 


LETTER    IV. 


TO   THE 


RIGHT  HON.  LORD  STANLEY, 


OM 


COLONISATION, 

CONSIDERED  AS   A  MEANS  OP  REMOVING  THE  CAUSES 

OF  NATIONAL  DISTRESS. 


My  Lord, 

An  expectation  has  gone  abroad  that  it  is  the  intention 
of  Her  Majesty^s  Government  to  bring  forward  an  extensive 
plan  of  emigration,  as  a  means  of  removing  the  causes 
of  national  distress.  Having,  after  long  reflection  upon 
this  important  subject,  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the 
adoption  of  such  a  measure  would  confer  incalculable  bene- 
fits upon  England,  upon  the  colonies,  and  upon  the  world, 
I  would  request  permission  to  submit  for  your  Lordship^s 
consideration  the  grounds  of  my  convictions.  I  will,  in 
the  first  instance,  proceed  to  examine  an  objection  to  ex- 
tended colonisation,  which  has  been  reiterated  by  those  who 
contend  that  a  free  trade  in  com  is  the  true  and  the  only 
specific  which  ought,  at  this  time,  to  be  administered  to  the 
nation. 

These  opponents  of  systematic  colonisation  contend, 
that  the  distress  of  the  country  should  be  relieved,  not  by 
planting  the  unemployed  labourers  upon  the  fertile  lands 
of  the  colonies,  and  thus  enabling  them  to  raise  abundant 
supplies  of  food  for  thanselves,  but  by  opening  the  ports  to 


foreign  com,  and  thus  enabling  them  to  obtain  an  abundant 
supply  of  food  at  home,  in  exchange  for  the  products  of 
their  labour.'  In  this  objection,  two  very  important  condi- 
tions are  taken  for  granted.  It  is  assumed,  that,  in  the 
existing  state  of  foreign  agriculture,  England  could  obtain 
large  supplies  of  foreign  com  at  lower  prices  than  those  at 
which  it  can,  in  ordinary  years,  be  produced  at  home;  and 
it  is  further  assumed,  that,  if  England  were  to  abolish  restric- 
tions on  the  importation  of  fDreign  corn,  foreign  countries 
Tould  relax  their  hostile  tariffs,  and  receive  increased  sup- 
plies of  manufactured  goods  in  exchange  for  corn.  These 
are  large  assumptions.  But  I  will  not  trouble  the  oppo- 
nents of  extended  colonisation  to  bring  forward  any  proof 
in  support  of  their  hitherto  gratuitous  assertions.  I  will 
give  them  all  they  ask — I  will  admit,  for  the  sake  of  argu- 
ment, that  unlimited  supplies  of  foreign  corn  can  be  imported 
at  moderate  prices ;  and  I  will  grant  that  the  repeal  of  our 
com  laws  would  move  foreign  states  to  the  relinquishment 
of  their  stringent  tarifTs,  and  so  extend  the  demand  for  Bri- 
tish fabrics,  as  to  give  full  employment,  at  ample  wages,  to 
our  manufacturing  population.  Under  the  happy  change, 
the  existence  of  which  is  thusassumed,  could  Jt  be  necessary 
to  resort  to  emigration  as  a  means  of  mitigating  the  national 
distress  ?    Let  us  see. 

There  is  in  England  an  agricultural,  as  well  as  a  manu- 
facturing population.  In  ordinary  years,  the  agriculture 
of  the  United  Kingdom  yields  a  supply  of  com  all  but 
sufficient  for  home  consumption.  Import,  in  ordinary 
years,  a  large  quantity  of  foreign  corn,  and  the  immediate 
consequence  will  be,  that  a  large  quantity  of  British  com 
must  cease  to  be  produced.  This  (iange  might  not  reduce 
the  rental  of  the  kingdom.  Master  manufacturers,  in  their 
increased  prosperity,  might  have  an  increased  demand  for 
villas,  for  horses,  and  for  ornamental  domains ;  operatives, 
in  full  employment  at  ample  wages,  might  consume  in- 
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creased  quantities  of  animal  food  ;  and  the  increasing  value 
of  those  products  of  the  soil  which,  from  their  bulks  and 
perishable  nature,  could  not  be  imported,  might  possibly 
increase  the  revenues  of  tlie  proprietors  of  land.  But 
when  the  com  fields  of  England  should  have  been  con- 
verted into  parks  and  meadows,  whaf  would  become  of  the 
peasant,  by  whose  sturdy  hand  the  com  fields  had  been 
tilled  ?    Where  would  be 


« 


The  bendiog  swain  who  dressed  the  flowery  vale  ?" 


I  give  to  the  opponents  of  extended  colonisation  all  that  they 
can  ask ;  I  assume  their  assumptions ;  and,  meeting  them 
on  their  own  ground,  I  challenge  them  to  disprove  the 
position,  that  a  free  trade  in  com,  while  leading  to  their  own 
predicted  results,  as  respects  manufactures  and  trade,  in- 
stead of  superseding  the  necessity  of  emigration,  would 
render  it  imperative  upon  the  legislature  to  resort  to  emi- 
gration on  a  gigantic  scale,  in  order  to  preserve  masses  of 
the  rural  population  of  the  United  Kingdom  from  perishing 
from  the  face  of  the  earth. 

I  proceed  to  the  considc^ration  of  another  objection « 
It  is  a  tenet  held  by  a  recent  school  of  political  economists, 
that  colonisation,  instead  of  being  a  source  of  opulence 
and  power,  tends  to  exhaust  the  resources  of  the  parent  state. 
This  doctrine,  though  founded  on  an  imperfect  knowledge 
of  the  causes  of  national  wealth,  is  yet  entitled  to  respectful 
consideration,  on  account  of  the  ability  of  those  by  whom 
it  is  maintained.  The  economical  objection  against  ex- 
tended colonisation  may  be  thus  stated: — 

The  power  and  the  wealth  of  every  country  is  in  propor- 
tion to  the  number  of  its  people,  and  to  the  amount  of  the 
capital  which  affords  them  employment.  When  labour  and 
capital  are  abstracted,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  new 
colony,  the  aggregate  power  and  wealth  of  the  mother  coun- 
try must  be  diminished,  in  the  same  degree  in  which  the 


proeperity  of  the  new  settlement  b  advanced ;  vhile  th« 
condition  of  the  reduced  population  remaining  in  the  motho- 
country,  instead  of  being  improved,  may  be  impaired.  The 
well-being  of  the  people,  the  amount  of  real  wages  which 
they  can  earn,  depends  upon  the  proportion  between  labour 
and  capital.  If,  in  the  eotablishment  of  new  colonies,  we 
subtract  labour  and  capital  in  equal  proportions,  the 
labourers  who  remain  in  the  mother  country  will  receive 
exactly  the  same  wages  as  before.  And  if,  as  is  most  pro- 
bable, the  first  establishnient  of  a  new  colony  should  cause 
capital  to  be  withdrawn,  in  agreater  proportion  than  labour, 
then,  in  the  mother  country,  wages  would  not  even  remain 
stationary,  but  would  be  actually  reduced.  Colonisatioo, 
while  it  must,  as  a  strictly  necessary  consequence,  diminish 
the  aggregate  power  and  wealth  of  the  parent  state,  may,  as 
a  highly  probable  consequence,  reduce  the  demand  for 
labour  in  a  greater  proportion  than  it  reduces  the  supply, 
and  thus  deteriorate,  rather  than  improve,  the  condition  of 
the  industrious  classes  remaining  in  the  mother  country. 

Those  who  urge  this  objection  should  carefully  inquiry 
whether  it  be  a  legitimate  deduction  from  experience.  In 
the  progress  of  colonisation,  labour  and  capital,  to  an  im- 
mense extent,  have  been  transferred  from  England  to 
North  America.  Have  the  consequences  been  a  propor- 
tionate decline  in  the  power  and  wealth  of  England,  and  a 
diminution  in  the  demand  for  labour,  equal  to,  or  exceeding, 
the  diminution  in  the  supply  P  The  slightest  observation 
is  sufficient  to  convince  us,  that  the  consequences  have  been 
directly  the  reverse.  The  power  and  the  wealth  of  Eng- 
land have  increased,  with  the  increasing  prosperity  of  her 
colonies;  and  the  British  capital,  planted  in  America,  has 
occasioned  not  a  diminished,  but  a  vastly  augmented  de- 
mand for  labour  in  the  mother  country.  What  would  be 
the  effect  of  recalling  the  United  States,  and  of  replanting 
thdr  labour  and  their  capital  in  England  ?     The  loss  of  the 
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American  market  for  British  goods,  and  the  destruction  of 
the  American  supply  of  cotton  wool,  and  other  raw  mate- 
rials. Thus  employment  would  be  diminished,  while  addi* 
tional  multitudes  sought  to  be  employed.  Millions  would 
be  starved  to  death,  capital  would  perish,  or  be  transferred 
to  other  countries ;  and  the  power  and  the  wealth  of  Eng- 
land, might  be  contracted  to  the  narrow  limits  within  which 
they  were  confined,  before  the  discovery  and  colonisation  of 
America  opened  an  expanding  field  to  her  industry. 

The  objection,  that  the  abstraction  of  labour  and  capital, 
in  establishing  new  colonies,  checks  prosperity,  and  dimi- 
nishes employment  in  the  mother  country,  is  not  a  deduction 
derived  from  experience,  but  an  inference  drawn  from  the 
assumed  principle,  that  the  increase  of  capital  is,  in  itself, 
uffident  to  increase  the  field  of  employment,  and  the  de« 
mand  for  labour.  This  assumed  principle  is  erroneous. 
In  an  agricultural  country,  not  importing  food  and  raw 
materials,  the  extent  to  which  employment  and  the  demand 
for  labour  can  be  carried,  depends,  not  only  upon  the 
amount  of  capital,  but  also  uponHhe  quantity  of  land  capa- 
ble of  yielding,  in  the  existing  state  of  agricultural  know- 
ledge, a  quantity  of  food  and^  of  raw  material,  somewhat 
greater  than  that  which  is  necessary  to  feed,  and  clothe,  and 
lodge,  all  who  are  employed  in  direct  cultivation,  and  also 
all  those  who  are  employed  in  supplying  these,  and  them- 
selves, with  manufactured  necessaries.  In  a  commercial 
country,  importing  food  and  raw  materials,  the  field  of  em- 
ployment, and  the  efi*ectual  demand  for  labour,  will  not  be 
limited  by  the  quantity  of  land  capable  of  replacing,  with  a 
profit,  the  articles  expended  in  its  cultivation.  But  even  in 
a  manufacturing  and  commercial  country,  importing  raw 
produce,  the  field  of  employment,  and  the  demand  for 
labour,  cannot  be  determined  by  the  amount  of  capital 
ready  to  be  invested  in  manufactures  and  commerce.  In  a 
country  thus  circumstanced,  employment  and    wages  will 


dq>cnd,  not  bo  much  upon  the  amount  of  commerdil  and 
manufacturing  cajHtal,  m  upon  the  extent  of  the  f<H«ign 
market  If  the  foreign  market  does  not  extend,  no  increaiie 
of  manufacturing  capital  can  cause  a  beneficial  increase  of 
production,  or  a  permanent  advance  of  wages.  Indeed,  an 
iDcrease  of  manufacturing  and  commercial  capital,  unaccom- 
panied by  a  proportional  extennon  of  the  foreign  market, 
instead  of  proving  beneficial,  might  have  a  necessary  ten- 
dency to  lower  the  profits  of  trade,  and  to  reduce  the  wages 
of  labour.  The  injurious  effect  of  a  disproportionate  in- 
crease of  capital,  has  been  experienced  not  unft^uently  in 
the  manufacturing  districts ;  and  it  is  important  to  trace  out 
the  modug  operandi,  by  which  it  is  produced. 

All  comma'ce  is,  in  effect,  a  trade  of  barter;  and  the 
value  of  the  productions  of  one  country,  iu  the  markets  of 
another,  b  determined  by  the,  proportion  between  the  de- 
mand and  the  sup]Jy.  Thus  if,  in  the  markets  of  America, 
the  demand  for  English  goods  should  remain  stetionaiy, 
while  the  supply  of  them  should  be  increased,  then,  in  the 
American  markets,  a  giveir  quantity  of  English  goods  would 
exchange  for  a  less  quantity  of  American  produce  than  be- 
fore t  and  if,  in  the  markets  of  England,  the  supply  of 
American  produce  should  remain  stationary,  while  the 
demand  for  it  should  be  increased,  then,  in  the  English 
markets,  American  produce  would  exchange  for  a  greater 
quantity  of  English  goods  than  before.  Now,  on  these 
obvious,  end  universally  admitted  principles  of  commerce, 
we  can  explain  the  process  by  which,  in  a  commercial  and 
manufacturing  country, importing  raw  produce,  the  increase 
of  commercial  and  manufacturing  capital  may  lower  the 
wages  of  the  operative  class.  The  cotton  trade  will  aflRnxl 
an  appropriate  example. 

Let  us  assume,  for  the  sake  of  illustration,  that  the  rela. 
tion  between  the  demand  and  supply  of  British  goods,  in 
the  American  markets,  and  between  the  demand  and  supply 
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of  AmeridUi  produce,  in  the  British  markets,  is  such,  that 
a  given  quantity  of  Manchester  goods  will  exchange  for 
a  quantity  of  American  produce,  exceeding  by  fifteen  per 
cent,  the  food,  cotton  wool,  and  the  materials  of  fixed  capital, 
consumed  in  producing  the  given  quantity  of  Manchester 
goods.  In  this  case,  the  average  rate  of  manufacturing 
profit  will  be  15  per  cent.  Very  skilful  manufacturers,  pos- 
sessing superior  advantages  of  connection  and  capital,  may 
perhaps  make  20  per  cent. ;  while  inferior  manufacturers,  not 
possessed  of  these  peculiar  advantages,  may  realise  only  five 
per  cent. ;  but,  under  the  circumstances  supposed,  the  gene- 
ral and  average  rate  of  manufacturing  profit,  must  be  15 
per  cent. 

This  being  the  previous  state  of  things,  let  us  now  sup- 
pose, that  in  England,  an  increase  takes  place  in  the  amount 
of  capital  employed  in  the  cotton  manufacture,  and  in  the 
quantity  of  cotton  goods,  while,  in  the  foreign  market,  the 
demand  for  such  goods  remains  stationary.  The  necessary 
consequences  of  this  change  will  be,  that  the  value  of  Eng- 
lish cottons  will  fall  in  the  mafkets  of  America,  and  that 
the  value  of  American  produce,  cotton  wool  and  other  ma- 
terials, will  rise  in  the  markets  of  England.  This  fall  in 
the  value  of  manufactured  goods,  in  relation  to  the  raw 
produce  expended  in  their  production,  is  the  same  thing  as 
a  fall  in  the  rate  of  manufacturing  profit.  In  the  case  we 
have  assumed  for  illustration,  if  the  increase  in  the  amount 
of  capital  employed  in  the  cotton  trade,  should  be  consider- 
able, the  fall  in  manufacturing  profits  might  be  as  much  as 
5  per  cent.,  leaving  the  general  average  10  per  cent,  in- 
stead of  15  per  cent.  The  superior  manufacturer,  who  for- 
merly realised  £0,  will^now  only  obtain  15  per  cent.,  while 
the  inferior  manufacturer,  whose  profits  were  formerly  only 
5  per  cent.,  can  now  obtain  no  profits  whatever.  What 
will  the  inferior  manufacturer  now  do  ?     It  is  obvious  that 


he  muat  either  retire  from  bunnesa  altogethw,  or  eh«  en- 
deavour to  go  on,  b^  effectiDg  a  reduction  in  wages  P 

Should  there  be  an  increase  of  manufacturing  labour,  as 
well  as  of  manufacturing  capital,  while  in  the  foreign  oiar- 
ket  the  demand  for  cotton  goods  remained  stationary,  the 
Dew  capitalists,  coming  into  the  trade,  could  employ  tb^ 
funds  in  fabricating  an  increased  quantity  of  goods,  with- 
out withdrawing  the  hands  from  the  old  manufacturers. 
Therefor^  when  the  inf^or  manufacturer,  whose  profits 
had  been  reduced  to  Dotbing,  by  the  fall  in  the  value  <^ 
goods,  said  to  his  labourers,  "  I  cannot  live,  unless  I  make 
"  something  by  my  buainees ;  either  you  must  work  for  less 
"  wages,  or  I  must  cease  to  employ  you  i"  his  labourers, 
unable  to  get  other  employment  from  the  new  capitalists, 
would  be  compelled  to  submit  to  the  reduction.  It  is  self- 
evident,  that,  under  the  circumstances  assumed,  wages  must 
frll,  or  «nploym«it  altogether  cease.  The  supposition  is, 
that  the  demand  of  the  foreign  market  remains  stationary: 
or,  in  other  words,  that  the  quantities  of  cotton  wool,  and 
of  other  raw  produce,  which  the  foreign  consumers  are  able 
and  willing  to  give  for  cotton  fabrics,  continue  unchanged. 
In  the  foreign  market,  therefore,  a  greater  quantity  of  cot- 
ton fabrics  cannot  be  sold,  unless  the  producers  of  these 
goods  will  take,  for  a  givm  quantity  of  them,  a  less  quan- 
tity of  cotton  wool,  and  of  other  raw  produce.  But,  as  the 
quantity  of  finished  goods,  required  to  purchase  the  raw 
|HX)duce,  by  the  expenditure  of  which  they  are  prepared, 
increases,  manufacturing  profiu  must  continue  to  decline, 
until  the  inferior  manufacturers  are  compelled  either  to  re- 
duce wages,  or  to  cease  altogether  from  employing  labour. 
In  a  country  depending  upon  foreign  commerce,  if  manu- 
facturing .capital  and  labour  increase  faster  than  the 
foreign  demand  for  Jinisked  goods  expands,  the  employ- 
ment of  such  increased  capttai  and  labour,  must,  of  neces- 
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siiy,  occasion  a  fall  in  the  price  ofgoodsy  and  a  reducHon 
in  proJUsy  and  in  wages. 

The  same  results  would  be  produced  by  an  increase  of 
manufacturing  capital,  even  though  unaccompanied  by  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  manufacturing  labourers,  provided 
that  the  increased  capital  should  be  invested  in  improved 
machinery,  enabling  the  same  number  of  hands  to  work  up 
a  greater  quantity  of  goods.     The  capitalist  who  should  in- 
troduce the  improved  machinery,  and  should  manufacture 
an  additional  quantity  of  goods,  without  employing  an  ad« 
ditional  number  of  hands,  would  obtain  compensation  in  the 
diminished  cost  of  production,  for  the  fall  of  price  conse- 
quent upon  the  increased  supply  thrown  upon  the  foreign 
market     Not  so  the  inferior  manufacturer,  who,  unable  to 
resort  to  improved  mechanical  power,  should  employ  the 
skme  number  of  labourers  as  before.     To  ^him  the  progres- 
sive fall  of  prices,  consequent  upon  the  increasing  supply  of 
goods,  would  bring  inevitable  ruin,  unless  he  could  effect  a 
countervailing  diminution  in  the  cost  of  production,  by 
forcing  upon  the  operative  a  reduction  of  wages.     The  ope* 
rative  must  submit,  or  be  thrown  altogether  out  of  work. 
In  every  state  of  the  market,  there  will  be  a  class  of  strug- 
gling manufacturers,  who  are  just  able  to  go  on,  at  existing 
prices,  and  who  must  stop,  should  there  be  a  fall  of  prices, 
unaccompanied  by  a  corresponding  fall  of  wages.    Under 
such  circumstances,  submission  to  a  fall  of  wages  is  the  hard 
condition  upon  which  alone  the  operative  can  obtain  work. 

The  principles  which  I  have  here  endeavoured  to  state 
and  to  explain,  are  not  fictitious  principles,  assumed  fcnr  the 
purpose  of  accounting  for  the  fact,  of  a  fall  of  prices,  of 
profits,  and  of  wages.  They  are,  on  the  contrary,  general 
facts,  or  principles,  true  in  themselves,  and  resting  on  the 
evidence  of  extensive  experience.  The  data  from  which  I 
have  argued  are  furnished,  unfortunately,  by  the  history  of 
the  cotton  manufacture  ih  this  country.     After  the  first 
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great  improvements  in  the  cotton  trade  were  effected,  a  con- 
siderable period  elapsed  before  the  reduction  in  the  cost  of 
producing  goods  was  followed  by  a.  corresponding  increase 
in  their  supply,  and  diminution  in  their  price.  During  the 
interval,  profits  and  wages  were  sustained  at  an  extraordinary 
height ;  large  fortunes  were  rapidly  realised,  and  the  manu- 
facturing population  multiplied.  This  prosperous  state  of 
trade  might  have  continued  to  the  presmt  day,  provided  the 
capital  and  labour,  employed  in  foreign  countries  in  rainng 
for  the  British  market,  the  cotton  wool,  and  the  other  raw 
produce,  which  are  at  once  the  equivalents  and  the  component 
parts  of  the  finished  goods,  had  increased  in  an  equal  ratio 
with  the  increase  which  took  place  in  the  capital  and  labour 
employed  in  the  cotton  manufacture.  This,  unfortunately, 
was  not  the  case.  There  was  a  rapid  increase  in  the  foreign 
demand,  but  there  was  an  increase  still  more  rapid  in  the 
supply.  The  trade  extended  in  an  extraordinary  degree. 
Year  after  year,  a  greater  quantity  of  work  was  executed. 
Year  after  year,  additional  capital  was  brought  in,  and  im- 
proved machinery  erected ;  and  year  after  year,  prices,  and 
profits,  and  wages,  fdl. 

The  manner  in  which  an  increase  of  capital,  and  an  ex- 
tension of  husiaess,  may  occasion  a  reduction  in  the  wages 
of  the  operative,  is  forcibly  dwelt  upon  in  the  evidence 
taken  before  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
appointed  to  inquire  into  the  condition  of  the  hand-loom 
weavers.  Most  of  the  witnesses,  as  well  masters  and  opera- 
tives, examined  before  the  Committee,  ascribe  the  fall  of 
profits  and  of  wages,  to  what  they  coll  "  home  competition ;" 
and  state  that  they  mean,  by  home  competition,  the  coming 
into  the  business  of  new  adventurers,  who,  either  with  their 
own  or  with  borrowed  capital,  produce  a  greater  quantity  of 
goods  than  the  market  can  take  up,  at  existing  prices,  and 
thereby  occasion  a  general  fall  of  prices,  of  profits,  and  of 
wages,  throughout  the  trade. 
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That  which  these  practical  witnessess  call  *^  home-compe- 
**  tition,"  is  precisely  analogous  to  that  which  writers  on  the 
science  of  commerce  have  denominated  ^'  over-trading.^  The 
names  are  different,  but  the  things  signified  are  the  same. 
The  operative  feels,  and  the  philosopher  infers,  that,  in 
every  trade,  accumulations  of  capital,  increasing  the  supply 
of  goods,  without  a  corresponding  extension  in  the  demand 
for  them,  instead  of  enlarging  the  field  of  beneficial  employ* 
ment,  has  a  directly  contrary  effect,  forcing  upon  the  la- 
bouring classes  the  miserable  alternative,  of  submitting  ta 
a  reduction  of  wages,  or  of  being  thrown  out  of  work,  and 
having  no  wages  at  all.  ,,       --— ^ 

It  is  universally  admitted,  that  over-tradingToWtrs  prtces, 
profits,  and  wages,  in  those  particular  branches  of  industry 
in  which  it  occurs.  But  there  is  a  school  of  political  econo- 
mists, who  assume,  that  capital  possesses  some  occult  quality, 
or  influence,  by  which  it  creates  for  itself  the  field  in  which 
it  is  employed,  and  renders  demand  co-extensive  with  supply. 
Economists  of  this  school  contend,  that  though  there  may 
be  partial,^  there  cannot  be  general  over-trading  ;  and  that, 
when  over-trading  occurs,  a  certain  remedy  for  the  evil  may 
be  found,  in  transferring  capital  from  those  employments  in 
which  it  is  in  excess,  to  those  in  which  it  is  deficient.  With 
the  economists  who  take  the  **  high  priori  road,^  and  anti- 
cipate the  results  of  science  by  assuming  the  facts  from 
which  their  principles  are  deduced,  I  presume  not  to  con- 
tend. But  to  those  who  regard  political  economy  as  an 
inductive  science,  the  principles  of  which  are  nothing  more 
than  general  facts  established  by  experience,  I  confidently 
submit  the  following  considerations,  as  showing  that  capital 
cannot  create  for  itself  the  field  of  profitable  employment ; 
and  that,  in  any  particular  country  exporting  wrought  goods 
in  exchange  for  raw  produce,  there  may  exist  a  contem- 
poraneous over-trading,  throughout  all  the  departments  of 
manufacturing  and  commercial  industry. 

Those  who  attribute  the  greatest  efficacy  to  ca^xl^^  n^Vvsi 
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contend  that  it  measures  the  field  of  employment,  and  that 
its  proportion  to  labour  is  the  sole  n^lator  of  wages — 
even  these  superstitious  worshippers  of  ca|ntal  cannot  but 
admit,  that,  in  a  country  not  importing  raw  produce, 
there  may  be  a  general  redundancy,  and  glut  of  capital, 
when  its  accumulation  can  no  longer  be  employed  upon 
soils,  which,  ia  the  actual  state  of  agriculture,  are  not  ca^ 
pable  of  yidding  a  quantity  of  produce  equal  to  that 
which  must  be  expended  in  thdr  cultivation.  Under  these 
circumstances,  a  country  has  arrived  at  the  stationary  state, 
profits  and  wages  are  at  their  minimum,  and  rents  at  their 
*  maximum;  and,  though  landed  proprietors  and  others  may 
continue  to  save  from  their  incomes,  yet  every  new  accu- 
mulation must  be  ather  hoarded,  or  exported,  for  it  cannot 
be  reproductively  employed.  Of  the  possiWlity  of  a  redun- 
dancy,  a  general  glut  of  capital  in  a  country  which  does 
not  import  raw  produce,  and  which,  in  the  actual  state  of 
efficacy  in  the  application  of  labour,  has  arrived  at  the 
limits  of  her  own  agricultural  resources,  there  can  exist  no 
doubt.  The  only  question  is,  whether  in  a  country  exten- 
flvely  engaged  in  foreign  commerce,  and  importing  raw 
produce,  there  can  be  such  a  plethora  of  capital,  as  to  oc- 
casion stagnation,  want  of  employment,  and  a  general  fall 
of  prices,  of  profits,  and  of  wages,  throughout  all  the 
branches  of  the  national  industry,  which  supply  the  foreign 
market  P  In  a  country  circumstanced  as  England  now  is, 
this  is  a  question  of  the  deepest,  and  most  vital  interest. 
I  will  endeavour  to  arrive  at  the  solution  of  it. 

It  is  a  fact,  established  by  experience,  and  universally 
admitted,  that,  in  an  industrious  country,  savings  may  be 
made  from  income,  and  that  capital  may  be  increased  ;  and 
it  is  also  a  fact  established  by  experience,  and  universally 
admitted,  that  in  countries  in  different  states  of  improve- 
ment, capital  may  increase  in  different  ratios.  Now,  from 
these  facts,  founded  on  experience,  and  universally  ad- 
raiued  the  necessary,  the  self-evident  conclusion,  is,  that  in 
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a  country  depending  upon  foreign  oommerce^  and  importing 
raw  produce,  there  may  be  a  redundancy,  a  general  glut  of 
capital,  occasioning  over-trading,  and  a  consequent  fall  of 
profits  and  of  wages  throughout  all  the  branches  of  in- 
dustry engaged  in  supplying  the  foreign  market. 

When,  in  England,  the  capital  employed  in  supplying 
cotton  fabrics  for  the  foreign  market,  increases  faster  than 
the  capital  employed  in  foreign  countries,  in  raising  the 
raw  materials,  by  the  expenditure  of  which  cotton  fabrics 
are  prepared,  then,  as  I  have  already  stated,  and  as  expe- 
rience has  too  abundantly  proved,  the  value  of  cotton 
fabrics,  in  relation  to  the  elementary  cost  of  their  produc- 
tion, will  decline,  and,  in  the  cotton  trade,  profits,  or  wages, 
or  both,  must  come  down.  Now,  causes  similar  to  those 
which  produce  these  eflTects  in  the  cotton  trade,  may,  at  the 
same  time,  be  producing  similar  effects  in  the  silk  trade,  in 
the  linen  trade,  in  the  woollen  trade,  and  in  all  the  other 
branches  of  industry  in  which  goods  are  made  for  foreign 
markets.  If  the  capital  employed  in  preparing  cotton 
goods  for  foreign  markets,  increases  faster  than  the  capital 
onployed  in  foreign  countries,  in  nusing  materials  and  equi- 
valents for  cotton  goods,  the  capital  employed  in  preparing 
woollen  goods  may,  at  the  same  time,  be  increasing  faster 
than  the  capital  employed  in  foreign  countries  in  pro- 
ducing articles  to  be  exchanged  for  woollen  goods.  The 
like  may  occur  in. all  other  trades.  In  all,  manufacturing 
.  capital  may  iiscrease  faster  than  the  foreign  capital,  which 
raises  the  materials  of  manufacture;  and  thus,  in  all  the 
departments  of  industry  supplying  goods  to  the  foreign 
market,  there  may  be  a  contemporaneous  ovatrading,  or  a 
contemporaneous  **  h<»ne  competition,^  occasioning  a  geneu 
ral  fall  of  prices,  of  profits,  and  of  wages,  want  of  employ- 
ment, and  distress. 

It  will  be  apparent,  from  the  principle  which  I  have  now 
endeavoured   to  establish,   that,  in  a  country  exporting 


manufactured  goods,  and  importing  raw  materials,  there  may 
be  a  general  glut  of  capital,  and  excess  of  production,  in 
relation  to  fordgn  demand,  which  cannot  be  remedied  by 
transferring  capital  from  one  branch  of  manufacture  to 
another.  Partial  overtrading,  confined  to  some  particular 
branches  of  business  may,  indeed,  be  corrected  by  a  more 
equal  distribution  of  capita).  When  prices  and  profits  are 
low  in  the  cottcm  trade,  and  high  in  the  woollen  trade,  a 
transference  of  capital,  from  the  former  to  the  latter,  may 
restive  the  level.  But  when  the  level  has  not  been  dis-  ' 
turbed,  when  prices  and  profits  have  fallen  in  the  woollen, 
as  well  as  in  the  cotton  trade,  then  no  shifting  of  capi- 
tal can  counteract  the  consequences  resulting  from  its 
excess. 

There  is  another  important  consideration,  connected  with 
this  subject.  In  a  manufacturing  country,  importing  raw 
produce,  a  general  fall  in  wages  and  proSts  cannot,  by  poe> 
sibility,  take  place,  except  as  the  consequence  of  an  excess 
of  capital,  and  of  a  general  over-trading,  in  relation  to  the 
demands  of  foreign  markets.  The  cost  of  producing 
manufactured  goods  is  resolvable  into  subsistence,  and  raw 
materials;  and,  therefore,  while  the  quantity  of  manufac- 
tured goods,  produced  by  the  advance  of  subsistence  and 
raw  materials,  to  a  given  number  of  operatives,  continues 
to  exchange,  in  the  foragn  market,  for  the  same  quandty, 
or  for  the  price  of  the  same  quantity,  of  subsistence  and 
raw  materials  as  before,  the  aggregate,  to  be  divided  be- 
tween wages  and  profits,  must  remain  undiminished ;  and, 
if  real  wages  remain  the  same,  the  rate  of  profit  must  also 
remain  the  same.  It  is  only  when  the  quantity  of  finished 
goods  produced  by  the  advance  of  subsistence  and  mate- 
rials, to  a  given  number  of  Ubourers,  will  purchase,  in  the 
foreign  market,  a  less  quantity  of  subsistence  and  materials 
than  before,  that  the  aggregate  to  be  divided  between  pro- 
fits and  wages  is  diminished,   and   that  the   necessity   is 
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imposed  upon  the  manufacturer,  of  giving  less  wages,  or  of 
retaining  less  profit.     But,   wherefore  should  the  quantity 
of  finished  goods,  produced  by  advances  to  a  given  number 
of  labourers,  exchange,  in  the  foreign  market,   for  a  less 
quantity,  or  the  price  of  a  less  quantity,  of  subsistence  and 
raw  materials,  than  before  ?     Only  because  the  supply  of 
manufactured  goods  in  the  foreign  markets,  bears  a  greater 
proportion  than  before,  to  the  supply  of  raw  produce  offered 
in   exchange  for  them.     But  the  question  recurs.  Why 
should  there  be,  in  the  foreign  market,  this  alteration  in  the 
proportion  between  the.  supply  of  manufactured  goods,  and 
the  supply  of  the  articles  constituting  their  elementary  cost 
of    production,  and  offered  as   their   equivalents?      The 
answer  is  this,  and  it  goes  to  the  bottom  of  the  question : — 
The  quantity  of  capital,  employed  in  producing  manufac- 
tured goods,  for  the  foreign  market,  bears  a  greater  propor- 
tion than  before,  to  the  quantity  of  capital  employed  in 
foreign  countries,  in  raising  the  articles  which  replace  the 
elementary    cost  of   preparing  the    manufactured   goods. 
Thus,  the  single  fact,  that  the  manufactures  of  a  country 
exchange,  in  the  foreign  market,  for  a  less  quantity  than 
before,  of  the  articles  expended  in  preparing  manufactured 
goods,  is  in  itself  a  demonstration,  that  there  is,  in  relation 
to   the  demand  of  the  foreign  market,  a   redundancy,  a 
general  glut  of  capital,  over-trading,  or  home  competition, 
lowerTng  prices,  profits,  and  wages.     The  converse  of  the 
proposition  is,  of  course,  equally  true.     In  a  manufacturing 
country,  importing  raw  produce,  the  fall  of  profits  and  of 
wages  demonstrates,  that,  in  the  foreign  market,  a  redun- 
dant supply  of  manufactured  goods  has  reduced  their  value 
in  reference  to  the  materials  required  for  their  production. 
A  fall  in  the  value  of  goods  in  the  foreign  market,  proves, 
that  at  home,  profits,  or  wages,  or  both,  must  have  fallen ; 
and  a  fall  in  wages  and  profits  at  home,  shows,  that  in  the 
foreign  market,  the  value  of  goods  must  have  declined. 
From  whatever  point  we  set  out,  we  arrive  at  iKe  ^^tkv^ 
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inevitable  conclusiun,  that,  in  a  manufacturing  country, 
dt^pending  upon  foreign  commerce,  and  importing  taw  pro- 
duce, a  fall  in  profits  and  wages  cannot  take  place,  unac- 
companied by  a  general  redimdancy  of  capital  and  over- 
trading, in  relation  to  the  foreign  market 

What  iB  the  remedy  P  lu  a  manufacturing  country,  im- 
porting raw  produce,  in  what  way  can  we  avert  the  fell  of 
profits  and  of  wages,  resulting  from  a  redundancy  of  manu- 
facturing capital  in  relation  to  the  foreign  market  ?  Im- 
portant questions  these,  and  worthy  of  all  conaderation. 

In  a  manufacturing  country,  depending  upon  foreign 
commerce,  and  importing  raw  produce,  the  fall  in  wages 
and  profits,  resulting  from  the  increase  of  manufacturing 
capital,  might  be  averted,  provided  the  foreign  market 
could  be  expanded  as  the  supply  of  manufactured  goods 
increased.  It  is  obvious,  that  the  manufacturers  for  the 
foreign  market  might  double  their  capital  and  their  ex- 
ports, without  any  fall,  either  in  profits  or  in  wages,  pro- 
vided the  double  quantity  of  manufactured  goods  exported 
should  exchange  for  a  double  quantity  of  subsistence  and 
materials.  But  this  extension  of  the  foreign  market  de- 
pends upon  two  circumstances,  both  of  which  are  beyond 
our  controui  We  cannot  cause  the  capital,  employed  by 
foreign  countries  in  producing  raw  materials,  to  increase 
in  the  same  proportion  in  which  the  manufacturing  capital 
employed  in  preparing  goods  for  the  foreign  market  may 
increase ;  and  even  if  we  could  increase,  in  this  proportion, 
the  capital  employed  in  foreign  countries  in  raising  raw 
produce,  we  could  not  cause  the  increasing  supplies  of  raw 
produce  to  he  offered  as  the  equivalents  for  our  increased 
supply  of  wrought  articles;  for  we  could  not  prevent  fo- 
reign  countries  from  imitating  the  example  we  have  set 
them,  and  from  imposing  high  protecting  duties  on  the 
importation  of  manufactured  goods,  and  thus  forcing  titeir 
increasing  supplies  of  food  and  materials  to  be  worked  up 
at  home.     To  create  an  r.i-fcnsion  of  the  foreig?i  market 
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proportionate  to  the  increasing  powers  of  production  in 
this  country^  is  beyond  our  power.  It  is  not  to  foreign 
countries  that  we  must  hok^  in  order  to  prevent  our  accu- 
mulating capital  from  hecomirig  redundant^  and  occa^ 
sioning  a  decline  in  profits  and  in  wages. 

The  fact,  that  in  many  branches  of  industry,  profits  and 
wages  have  declined  as  our  export  trade  has  increased,  has 
led  some  benevolent  individuals  to  infer,  that  the  extension 
of  commerce  has  proved  a  cause  of  distress,  and  that  the 
condition  of  the  people  might  be  improved  by  regulations 
which  would  have  the  effect  of  shutting  us  out  from  the 
foreign  market,  and  of  limiting  production  to  the  supplying 
of  the  home  market.  These  inferences  are  erroneous ;  they 
betray  an  indistinct  perception  of  causes  and  effects.  Re- 
ductions in  the  value  of  goods,  in  profits,  and  in  wages, 
are  all  the  effects  of  an  increase  of  manufacturing  capital 
and  labour,  unaccompanied  by  a  corresponding  increase  in 
the  foreign  capital,  which  raises  the  materials  and  equiva- 
lents of  manufactured  goods.  Regulations  diminishing 
the  quantity  of  goods  exported,  without,  at  the  same  time, 
diminishing  the  quantity  of  capital  and  labour  employed 
in  supplying  goods  to  the  foreign  market,  instead  of  re- 
moving, would  aggravate  the  evil.  Suppose,  for  example, 
that  regulations  were  adopted,  diminishing,  by  one-third, 
the  quantity  of  cotton  goods  exported  to  North  America ; 
and  that,  from  the  increase  of  value,  occasioned  by  reduced 
supply,  the  price  in  the  American  market,  of  the  two-thirds, 
becomes  equal  to  the  former  price  of  the  whole.  In  this 
case,  two-thirds  of  the  masters  and  operatives  employed  in 
manufacturing  cotton  goods  for  the  American  market 
might  divide  amongst  them,  as  their  profits  and  wages,  the 
same  sum  which  formerly  went  as  profits  and  wages  to  the 
whole.  But  what  is  to  become  of  those  who,  by  this  pro- 
cess, are  thrown  out  of  employment  ?  Two-thirds  obtain 
higher  profits  and  wages,  by  reducing  the  remaining  third 
to  destitution.     When  the  labour  and  capital  em^Vo^e&vsx 
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creases faster  than  the  capital  and  labour  employed  in 
foreign  countries  in  raising  the  materials  and  equivalents  of 
manufactured  goods,  the  only  possible  means  by  which  we 
can  avert  a  fall  of  profits  and  of  wages,  is,  to  create  for  the 
superabundant  capital  and  labour  other  fields  of  pro6table 
employment.  The  great  practical  problem  is,  the  crea- 
tion OF  THESE  OTHEE  FIELDS. 

To  this  problem  I  proceed. 

In  a  country  manufacturing  for  foreign  markets,  capital 
and  labour  may  become  redundant,  either  by  a  comparative 
deficiency  in  the  capital  and  labour  employed  in  foreign 
countries  in  raising  raw  produce,  or  by  the  adoption  in 
foreign  growing  countries  of  a  protective  system  for  forcing 
domestic  manufactures.  The  existence  of  either  of  these 
causes  fixes  impassible  limits  to  the  beneficial  employment 
of  additional  capital  and  labour  in  manufacturing  for 
foreign  markets.  If  fordgn  countries  do  not  raise  sufiS- 
cient  quantities  of  raw  produce  to  furnish  equivalents  for 
increased  quantities  of  finished  goods ;  or  if,  while  yielding 
abundant  supplies  of  raw  produce,  they  refuse  to  receive 
aur  fabrics  in  exchange  for  it,  then,  in  either  case,  on  insur- 
mountable barrier  is  thrown  up  against  the  extension  of  our 
trade  with  foreign  states ;  and  it  is  only  with  the  foragn 
dependencies  of  the  British  Crown  that  England  can  pur- 
chase increased  quantities  of  raw  produce  with  increased 
quantities  of  finished  goods.  Extended  coloniaation  is  the 
only  practicable  tneaTis  by  which  we  can  create  expanding 
Jielda  of  employment  for  the  redundant  capUatand  labour 
which  must  otherwise  melt  away  and  perish  through 
bankruptcy  and  destitution.  But  is  it  practicable  to  create 
in  the  colonies  these  expanding,  and  misery-relieving  fields? 
Let  us  see  :— 

When,  in  the  progress  of  a  manufacturing  country  im- 
porting raw  materials,  the  period  arrives  at  which  labour 
and  capital  become  retlundant;  then,  transferring  the  re- 
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dundancy  to  new  colonies,  may  lead  to  an  actual  increase  in 
the  wealth  and  population  of  the  parent  state.  This  trans- 
ference not  only  prevents  the  overcrowding  of  a  limited 
field  of  employment,  but  extends  that  field,  and  renders  it 
capable  of  receiving  indefinite  additions  of  capital  and 
labour. 

The  value  of  this  most  important  principle  will  be  more 
distinctly  seen,  if  I  explain  its  operation  by  examples, 
than  if  I  were  to  trace  it  out  by  general  reasoning.  I  will 
take  my  first  illustrative  example  from  the  woollen  trade. 

Let  us  suppose  that  an  increase  takes  place  in  the  labour 
and  capital  applicable  to  the  manufacturing  of  woollens 
for  the  foreign  market,  and  that  this  increase  exceeds, 
by  1 ,000,000/.  and  10,000  workmen,  the  contemporaneous 
increase  in  the  capital  and  labour  employed  in  foreign 
countries  in  raising  equivalents  for  woollen  goods.  In  this 
case,  if  the  additional  capital  and  labour  be  employed  in 
the  woollen  trade,  the  following  consequences  will  ensue : — 
In  the  foreign  market  the  supply  of  woollen  goods  will  in- 
crease, and  their  value  fall,  while  the  demand  for  wool,  and 
other  raw  materials  of  the  woollen  manufacture,  will  in- 
crease, and  their  value  rise ;  and,  in  the  home  market,  there 
will  be  home  competition,  or  over-trading,  and  a  fall  of 
prices,  of  profits,  and  of  wages,  until  bankruptcy  amongst 
the  less  opulent  masters,  and  mortality  amongst  the  less  ro- 
bust of  the  over-worked  and  under-fed  operatives,  arrest 
the  misery-inflicting  extension  of  the  trade. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  very  different  effects  which 
would  be  produced  by  withdrawing  the  redundant  la- 
bourers and  capitalists  from  the  woollen  trade,  and  by 
planting  them  in  an  Australian  colony,  where  they  would 
become  demanders,  and  not  suppliers,  of  the  finished  fa- 
brics ;  and  suppliers,  not  demanders,  of  the  raw  materials. 
In  England  the  price  of  wool  would  fall,  and  the  price  of 
woollen  goods  would  rise ;  and  thus,  by  a  double  operation, 
the  fund  to  be  divided  between  labour  and  capital  would 
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be  incnased.  But  this  would  not  be  all.  Tlie  creation  of 
new  colonial  markets  in  Australia,  could  have  no  con- 
ceivable effect  in  closing  up  the  foreign  markets  previously 
existing.  While  the  same  quantities  of  labour  and  capital 
continued  to  be  employed  in  manufacturing  woollen  goods 
for  the  for«gn  market,  other,  and  additional  quantities, 
would  be  required  in  manufacturing  these  goods  for  the  ad- 
ditional colonial  market  created  in  Australia. 

Thus  we  can  distinctly  trace  the  manner  in  which  the 
abstractioD  of  redundant  labour  and  capital,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  planting  colonies,  leads  to  an  increase  of  the  labour 
and  capital  employed  in  the  nrother  country.  In  the  case 
just  stated,  when  home  competition,  and  overtrading,  had 
reduced  profits  and  wages  in  the  woollen  trade  to  their 
minimum,  our  additional  supply  of  capital  and  labour,  if 
forced  into  the  trade,  could  not  continue  to  be  employed, 
but  would  ultimately  perish,  through  increased  bankruptcy 
and  mortality.  But  when  the  redundant  capital  and  labour 
were  planted  in  the  new  colony,  and  offered  wool  in  ex- 
change for  woollen  cloth,  the  increase  in  the  supply  of  the 
raw  material,  and  in  the  demand  for  the  finished  article, 
would  occasion  a  rise  of  profits  and  an  advance  of  wages 
in  the  woollen  trade,  and  these  would  bring  to  that  trade  an 
increase  of  capital  and  of  hands.  But  the  increasing  num- 
bers would  not  now  perish  by  the  increase  of  bankruptcy, 
and  of  mortality,  because  they  could  now  be  beneficially 
employed  in  mraufacturing  woollens  for  Australia,  where 
the  planting  of  the  capital  and  labour,  formerly  redundant 
in  England,  had  created  the  materials  and  equivalents 
which  constitute  effectual  demand.  We  may  lay  it  down 
as  an  established  principle  in  the  science  of  colonisation, 
that  in  a  manufacturing  country,  importing  raw  materials, 
the  abstraction  of  capital  and  labour,  redundant  in  relation 
to  the  materials  and  equivalents  raised  in  foreign  countries, 
for  the  purpose  of  employing  such  labour  and  capital  in  the 
fortttation  of  new  colonies,  occasions  a  rapid  recreation  of 
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the  quantities  abstracted,  accompanied  by  an  extension  of 
the  field  of  profitable  employment. 

The  example  which  I  have  taken  from  the  woollen  trade, 
is  equally  applicable  to  all  the  other  staple  manufactures 
of  the  United  Kingdom.      Redundant  capital  and  labour 
transferred  to  the  colonies  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand, 
would  create  a  new  and  additional  demand  for  linens, 
and  silks,  and  cottons,  as  well  as  for  woollens ;  and  would 
furnish,  either  directly  or  circuitously,  a  new  and  additional 
supply  of  materials  and  equivalents  for  these  various  fabrics. 
Even  should  it  be  found  impracticable  to  raise  cheap  supplies 
of  raw  silk,  and  of  cotton  wool,  in  the  southern  colonies,  cheap 
supplies  of  these  materials  could  be  obtained  horn  China,  in 
exchange  for   provisions,  and  would  furnish   the  equiva- 
lent for  the  silk  and  cotton  fabrics  of  England'.     In  China, 
with  her  hundreds  of  millions  of  mouths,  the  demand  for 
provisions  is  more  extensive  and  intense  than  in  any  other 
portion  of  the  world.     In  the  markets  of  this  over-peopled 
empire,  the  varied  products  of  the  soil,  the  fish,  and  salted  and 
dried  provisions  of  our  Southern  colonies,  would  be  paid  for 
in  cotton  and  in  silk,  in  tea,  and  in  silver.     The  cotton  and 
the  silk  would  be  sent   to  the  mother  country,  and  would 
be  wrought  up  in  the  factories  of  England ;  and  the  teas 
and  the  precious  metals,  also  sent  to  the  mother  country, 
in  exchange  for  the  abundant  supplies  of  manufactured 
goods  which  the  colonists  would  require,  would  give  Eng- 
land  increasing  means  of  purchasing,  with  the  valuable 
products  of  the  East,  the  elements  of  manufacturing  indus- 
try from  all  the  raw-produce^growing  regions  of  America 
and  the  North  of  Europe, with  which  free  trade  (not  one-sided, 
but  on  the  principle  of  reciprocity)  could  be  established. 

The  inventions  of  Watt,  of  Arkwright,  and  of  Croropton, 
increased,  in  almost  a  miraculous  degree,  the  productive 
power  of  manufacturing  industry  in  England.  But  these 
inventions  did  not,  and  could  not,  increase,  in  a  correspond- 
ing degree,  the  productive  powers  of  the  foreign  agricultural 
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industry  which  raises  the  materials  and  the  equivalents  o! 
British  manufactured  goods.  The  consequence  was,  a  di- 
vergement  from  that  due  proportion  between  the  industry 
which  works  up  raw  materials,  and  the  industry  which 
raises  them,  upon  which  the  permanent  well-being  of  a 
manufacturing  population  necessarily  depends.  The  supply 
of  British  fabrics  was  increased  beyond  the  demand,  and  the 
demand  for  raw  materials  was  increased  beyond  the  supply. 
The  value  of  wrought  goods  declined,  in  relation  to  the  ele- 
mentary cost  of  their  production,  and  profits  and  wages  fell, 
until  the  manufacturer  was  brought  to  the  verge  of  bank- 
ruptcy, and  a  numerous  class  of  operatives  to  the  verge  of 
starvation.  In  some  branches  of  trade  these  evils  of  over- 
trading and  home  competition  have  become  so  excessive 
end  intolerable,  that  the  question  has  been  raised,  whether 
the  extension  of  the  manufacturing  system  has  been,  not  a 
blessing,  but  a  curse  to  the  country. 

For  these  aggravated  evils,  the  application  of  the  true 
principles  of  colonisation  affords  the  appropriate  remedy. 
Colonisation  gives  us  the  same  unlimited  power,  with  re- 
spect to  the  production  of  raw  materials,  which  the  inven- 
tions of  Watt,  and  Arkwright,  and  Crompton,  gave  us  with 
respect  to  the  production  of  wrought  goods.  It  enables  us 
to  re-adjust  the  balance  between  the  different  branches  of 
industry ;  and  thus  opens  to  British  capital  and  labour,  an 
expanding  field  of  beneficial  employment,  the  limits  of 
which  cannot  be  reached  until  all  the  fertile  wastes  of  all 
the  colonies  of  England  have  been  appropriated  and  re- 
claimed. The  prosperity  of  the  country  cannot  be  arrested 
by  the  hostile  tarifls  of  foreign  rivals,  if  England  will  es- 
tablish throughout  her  wide-spread  empire  a  British  com- 
mercial league — a  colonial  Zollverein. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  my  Lord, 

Your  Lordship's  most  obedient  servant, 

A  MEMBER  of  the  POLITICAL  ECONOMY  CLUB. 
London,  January  6,  1842. 


L  E  T  T  E  R    V. 

TO   THE 

RIGHT  HON.  LORD  ELIOT. 

ON 

COLONISATION, 

Considered  as  a  means  of  removing  the  causes  of  Irish 
misery  ;  and  of  preventing  the  wages  of  labour  in 
England  from  being  permanently  forced  donm,  by 
Irish  immigration^  to  the  starvation  level. 

My  Lobd, 

The    Measure   which  has  been  recently  proposed  to 
Parliament  for  regulating  the  sale  of  the  unappropriated 
lands  of  the  colonies,  seems  calculated  to  lead  to  the  realiza- 
tion of  a   considerable  and  rapidly    increasing  revenue, 
applicable  to  Emigration.     Under  these  auspicious  circum. 
stances,  I  request  permission  to  address  to  your  Lordship 
the  grounds  of  my  conviction,  formed  after  long  conside- 
ration, that  an  extended  scheme  of  Colonisation^  the  cost  of 
which  may  be  thus  defrayed,  is  expedient,  in  order  to  facili- 
tate the  introduction  of  an  improved  system  of  agriculture 
into  Ireland,  while  it  is  necessary,  in  order  to  divert,  to  the 
fertile  wastes  of  the  colonies,  that  stream  of  Irish  migration 
which,  should  it  continue  to  flow  to  the  shores  of  Britain, 
must  bring  down  the  reward  of  Englbh  labour  to  the  Irish 
level. 

The  Report  of  the  Commissioners  appointed  to  inquire 
into  the  condition  of  the  poorer  classes  in  Ireland,  contains 
this  remarkable  passage :-»  **  It  appears  that  in  Great 
Britain  the  agricultural  families  constitute  a  little  more  than 
a  fourth,  while  in  Ireland  they  constitute  about  two-thirds 
of  the  whole  population  :  that  there  were  in  Great  Britain, 
in  1881,  1,055,982  agricultural  labourers ;  in  Ireland, 
1,181.715;  although  the  cultivated  land  in  Great  Britain 
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amouDto  to  about  34,250,000  acres,  and  Uiat  of  Ireland  only 
to  about  14,600,000.  There  are  in  Ireland  about  five 
agricultural  labourers  for  every  two  that  there  are  for  the 
the  same  quantity  of  land  in  Great  Britain.* 

The  Report  further  states,  that  while  the  earnings  of  an 
agricultural  labourer  in  Great  Britain  average  from  Ba.  to 
lOs.  a-week,  they  average  in  Ireland  only  from  S«.  to  Ss.  6d. 
a-week ;  and  that  the  supposed  value  of  the  agricultural 
produce  of  Great  Britain  is  160,000,000/.,  while  the  sup- 
posed value  of  the  agricultural  produce  of  Ireland  is  Mily 
36,000,000/. 

These  are  striking  facts ;  and  they  explain  at  once  the 
cause  of  the  difference  which  exists  between  the  condition  of 
the  labouring  classes  in  Great  Britain  and  in  Ireland.  The 
wages  of  an  agricnltural  labourer  in  England  are  four 
times  as  high  as  the  wages  of  an  agricultural  labourer  in 
Ireland,  because  the  value  of  the  produce  raised  by  one 
labourer  in  England  is  greater  than  the  value  of  the  jno- 
duce  raised  by  four  labourers  in  Ireland.  Let  us  illustrate 
this  by  a  reference  to  the  figures  in  the  Report. 

In  Great  Britain,  1,055,983  labourers  raise  from  the  nil 
an  aggregate  produce  equivalent  to  150,000,000/. ;  and 
therefore  each  labourer  employed  upon  the  soil  in  Great 
Britain  raises,  upon  the  average,  produce  to  the  value  of 
14S/.  In  Ireland,  1,131,715  labourers  raise  from  the  soil 
an  aggregate  produce  equivalent  to  36,000,000/.;  and 
therefore,  in  Ireland,  each  labourer  raises,  upon  the  average, 
to  the  value  of  31/.  and  a  fraction.  If,  in  Ireland,  tithe* 
and  assessments  were  abolished,  rent  and  profit  relinquisbed, 
and  the  whole  of  the  produce  of  the  soil  divided  equally, 
and  without  deduction,  amongst  the  1,131,715  labourers 
employed  in  its  cultivation,  the  earnings  of  each  agricultural 
labourer  would  scarcely  amount  to  128.  a-week.  But  this 
is  not  the  whole  of  the  case.  In  every  extensive  country, 
the  land  under  cultivation  is  of  various  degrees  of  fertility. 
la  England,  wbeat  is  raised  from  superior  land,  yielding 
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forty  bushels  per  acre ;  and  from  inferior  soils,  yielding  less 
than  ten  bushels  per  acre.  In  Ireland,  where,  upon  the 
average,  each  labourer  employed  upon  the  soil,  raises  produce 
to  the  value  of  31/.,  those  employed  upon  the  best  land  will 
probably  raise  produce  to  the  value  of  60/.  each;  while 
those  who  work  on  that  quality  of  land  which  yields  no 
rent,  will  scarcely  be  able  to  raise  produce  to  the  value  of 
15/.  each.  If  on  that  quality  of  land  which  pays  no  rent, 
tithes  and  assessments  were  abolished,  and  if  the  whole  of 
the  gross  produce  which  is  now  divided  between  labour  and 
capital,  were,  without  any  deduction  either  for  profit,  or 
for  the  replacement  of  capital,  to  be  given  as  wages  to  the 
labourers  employed  upon  the  soil,  the  earnings  of  each 
labourer  would  not  amount  to  Ss.  a-week. 

The  circumstance  will  determine  the  real  wages  of 

labour. 

As  some  persons  seem  to  imagine  that  the  value  of  agri- 
cultural produce,  as  estimated  in  money,  has  a  species  of 
occult  influence  in  increasing  the  quantity  of  food  and  of 
other  necessaries  received  by  the  labourer,  it  will  be  expe- 
dient to  trace,  without  reference  to  prices  or  to  currency, 
the  circumstances  which  determine  the  maximum  beyond 
which  the  real  wages  of  labour  cannot  be  increased.  Until 
the  operation  of  these  circumstances  shall  have  been  accu- 
rately ascertained,  all  legislative  enactments,  for  improving 
the  condition  of  the  labouring  classes  in  Ireland,  will  be 
steps  taken  in  the  dark. 

As  wages  are  paid  out  of  the  produce  of  industry,  it  is 
obvious  that  there  are  natural  and  necessary  limits,  beyond 
which  they  cannot  be  permanently  increased.  Thus,  if  100 
labourers  expend  200  quarters  of  corn  for  seed  and  imple- 
ments, and  raise  a  return  of  500  quarters,  it  is  physically 
impossible  that  their  wages  should  continue  to  be  more 
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than  SOO  quarters ;  because,  if  wages  were  more  than  thiB, 
seed  and  implements  would  not  be  replaced,  and  the  culti- 
vation of  the  earth  could  not  be  continued.  Again,  if  it 
were  necessary  to  rvBort  to  an  inferior  soil,  upon  which  100 
labourers,  with  an  expenditure  of  SOO  quarters  for  seed  and 
implements,  could  raise  no  more  than  400  quarters,  then, 
for  the  same  reason,  it  would  become  physically  impossible 
that  the  annual  wages  of  100  men  should  exceed  900  quar- 
ters of  com. 

In  the  above  cases,  the  labourer  is  supposed  to  receive  as 
his  wages  the  whole  produce  of  labour,  which  remains  aFCer 
the  replacement  of  the  capital  advanced.  This  can  occur 
only  in  those  rare  instances  in  which  the  capitalist,  without 
seeking  any  profit  for  himself,  employs  labourers  from  pure 
benevolence  and  charity.  In  the  vast  majority  of  actual 
cases,  the  capitalist,  in  addition  to  the  replacement  of  all 
his  advances,  will  reserve  a  portion  of  the  produce  of  indus- 
try as  ]\\i  pro6t ;  and  though  there  will  exist  no  physical, 
yet  there  will  be  a  moral  impossibility,  that  wages  should 
exceed  that  quantity  of  the  produce  which  remains  after  the 
capitalist's  other  advances  have  been  replaced,  with  the 
lowest  rate  of  increase,  for  the  sake  of  which  he  will  carry 
on  his  business.  This,  then,  we  may  coll  the  moral  maxi- 
mum of  wages.  The  labourer  may  recrive  more,  as  a 
benevolent  gift,  from  men  of  fortune,  who  do  not  live  upon 
their  industry ;  but  he  cannot  receive  more,  in  exchange 
for  common  labour,  in  those  great  and  permanent  branches 
of  employment  which  supply  the  community  with  the  ne- 
cessaries and  comforts  of  life. 

The  rate  of  increase,  which  is  sufficient  to  induce  the 
capitalist  to  continue  in  business,  varies,  from  causes  which 
it  is  not  necessary  here  to  explain.  We  may  for  the  pre- 
sent safely  assume,  that  the  capitalist  will  not  engage  in  the 
work  of  production,  unless  he  can  obtain  a  profit  ot  seven 
per  cent. 
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If  we  take  seven  per  cent,  as  the  lowest  rate  of  profit, 
then  the  maximum,  beyond  which  wages  cannot  rise,  will 
be  that  portion  of  the  produce  which  remains,  after  re- 
placing the  advances  not  consisting  of  wages,  and  deducting 
what  is  equivalent  to  seven  per  cent,  upon  the  whole  ad- 
vances. Thus,  if  a  farmer  advance  to  100  labourers  200 
quarters  of  com,  as  wages,  with  SOO  quarters  more  for  seed 
and  implements ;  and  if  he  obtain  a  return  of  428  quarters, 
wages  will  be  at  the  maximum  ;  for,  if  we  take  from  the 
whole  produce  of  428  quarters,  200  quarters,  to  replace 
the  seed  and  implements  consumed,  and  also  deduct  28 
quarters,  or  seven  per  cent.,  upon  the  whole  advance  of  400 
quarters,  then  just  200  quarters  will  remain  to  be  again 
advanced  as  wages.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  self- 
evident  that  wages  could  not  rise  above  200  quarters  for 
100  men ;  for  were  more  than  this  given  to  the  labourers, 
too  little  would  remain,  either  for  seed  and  implements,  or 
for  that  lowest  rate  of  profit  which  will  induce  the  farmer 
to  continue  the  cultivation  of  the  soil. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  maximum  of  wages  may  be  raised, 
either  by  the  cultivation  of  land  of  a  better  quality,  or  by 
improvements  in  the  efiective  powers  of  industry ;  and  that 
it  may  be  lowered,  either  by  resorting  to  poorer  soils,  or  by 
a  falling  ofi^  in  the  effective  powers  of  industry.  In  an  im- 
proving country,  better  modes  of  culture  are  gradually  in- 
troduced, and  labour  is  more  effectively  applied,  particu- 
larly in  manufactures.  But  should  the  numbers  to  be  fed 
continue  to  increase,  the  effect  of  such  improvements,  in 
raising  the  maximum  of  wages,  is  in  general  counterbalanced 
by  the  necessity  of  resorting  to  inferior,  or  more  distant 
soils  for  the  requisite  supply  of  food. 

The  circumstances,  which  raise  the  maximum  of  wages 
to  the  Inghest  point,  are  those  in  which  a  fertile  soil,  com- 
bined labour,  sufficient  capital,  and  free  trade,  contribute 
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to  bestow  upon  industry  the  highest  degree  of  productive 
power,  and  to  enable  the  smallest  number  of  hands  to  sup- 
ply the  largest  quantity  of  the  necessaries  of  life. 

TAe  Workhouse  Si/stem  nol  the  appropriate  remedy 
for  the  social  evils  existing  in  Ireland. 

Having  in  the  preceding  pages  explained  the  circum- 
stances which  determine  the  conditbn  of  the  labouring 
classes,  the  ground,  as  I  hope,  has  been  sufficiently  cleared, 
to  enable  us  to  enter  with  proper  effect  upon  the  important 
practical  inquiry — whether  the  workhouse  system,  as  estab- 
lished in  Irdand  by  the  late  Government,  is  calculated  to 
remove  the  social  evils  existing  in  that  country.  Before  com- 
mencing this  inquiry,  it  will  be  necessary  to  recur  to  the 
state  of  destitution  in  which  the  masses  in  Ireland  are  placed, 
and  to  retain  a  distinct  perception  of  the  cause  by  which 
that  destitution  has  been  produced. 

It  is  stated  in  the  third  report  of  the  Commissioners  ap- 
pointed to  inquire  into  the  condition  of  the  poorer  classes  in 
Ireland,  upon  the  authority  of  the  parliamentary  papers 
therein  referred  to,  that  in  Great  Britain  1,055,98^  agri- 
cultural labourers  raise  produce  to  the  value  of  1SO,OOCM)00/. 
while  in  Ireland  1,131,715  agricultural  labourers  raise  pro- 
duce worth  only  36,000,000i.  The  natural  q  uality  of  the  last 
land  resorted  to  in  Ireland  is  superior,  rather  than  inferior  to 
the  last  land  resorted  to  in  England,  and,  therefore,  one  of 
two  things  must  necessarily  follow,  from  the  different  degrees 
of  productive  pow»  with  which  agricultural  labour  is  q>- 
plied  in  the  two  countries : — Either  the  intmest  of  money, 
and  the  general  rate  of  profits,  must  be  very  much  higher  in 
England  than  in  Ireland ;  or  else  the  wages  of  labour  must 
be  very  much  lower  in  Ireland  than  in  England.     But  the 
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interest  of  money,  and  the  general  rate  of  profit,  are  lower 
in  England  than  they  are  in  Ireland  ;  and  therefore,  even  if 
we  had  no  evidence  more  direct  respecting  the  condition  of 
the  working  classes  in  Ireland,  we  could  infer  with  unerring 
certainty,  that  wages  in  Ireland  must  be  far  more  depressed 
than  in  England  ;  and  that  while  the  rural  labourers  in 
England  earn  on  the  average  no  more  than  from  88.  to  10«. 
a- week,  the  rural  labourers  in  Ireland  must  be  on  the  verge 
of  starvation.  But  the  evidence  published  with  the  Report 
of  the  Commission  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  condition 
of  the  poorer  classes  in  Ireland,  establishes  the  frightful 
fact  by  the  direct  testimony  of  a  host  of  witnesses.  In 
Ireland,  the  average  earnings  of  the  labourer  are  only  from 
^.  to  28.  6d,  a-week  ;  and  ^,300,000  souls,  unable  to  obtain 
employment  even  at  these  miserable  wages,  have  no  means 
of  escaping  from  famine,  except  by  resorting  to  vagrancy 
or  plunder. 

The  cause  of  the  low  comparative  rate  of  wages  in  Ireland 
must  be  already  apparent.  It  is  stated  in  the  Report  already 
referred  to,  that  in  Ireland  four  labourers  employed  upon  the 
soil  raise  a  less  quantity  of  produce  than  that  which  is  raised 
in  England  by  one  labourer  so  employed.  The  Irish  labourer 
earns  little,  because  he  produces  little.  In  Ireland  the  pro- 
ductive power  of  agricultural  industry  is  so  low,  that  the 
labour  applied  to  that  quality  of  land  which  pays  no  rent, 
yields  nothing  beyond  that  minimum  quantity  of  subsistence 
which  is  barely  sufficient  to  keep  the  family  of  the  labourer 
alive;  while  the  number  of  labourers  in  relation  to  this 
quantity  of  land  is  so  much  in  excess,  that  there  are 
2,300,000  vagrants  without  any  independent  means  of  sup- 
port, and  kept  alive  by  means  of  mendicity  or  theft. 

The  proximate  cause  of  the  destitution  which  prevails  in 
Ireland  is  the  low  effective  power  of  agricultural  industry. 
But  what  is  the  ultimate  and  predisposing  cause  of  the 
general   malady?   Why   are  the  effective  powers  of  agri- 
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cultural  industry  lower  in  Ireland  thai)  in  England  ? 
The  last  quality  of  land  resorted  to  in  Irdand  is  not  less 
fertile  than  the  last  quality  of  land  resorted  to  in  England. 
Why,  then,  does  it  require  four  labourers  to  raise  in  Ire- 
land that  quantity  of  produce  which  is  raised  by  one  la- 
bourer in  England  ?  We  must  obtain  a  correct  solution  of 
these  questions  before  we  can  acquire  an  accurate  knowledge 
of  the  evils  of  Ireland,  or  apply  an  appropriate  remedy  for 
their  removal. 

The  want  of  combined  labour  and  capital  on  the  land 
IB  the  cause  of  the  low  effective  powers  of  agricultural  in- 
dustry in  Irdand.  Industry  performs  her  miracles  only 
when  many  hands  are  employed  at  the  same  time  upon  Uie 
same  work.  In  England,  a  farmer  possesnng  adequate 
capital,  cultivates  600  acres  with  the  combined  labour  of 
fifteen  hired  labourers ;  and  therefore  the  produce  is  large 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  hands  «nployed  in  raising 
it.  In  Ireluid,  a  peasant,  nearly  destitute  of  capital,  cut* 
tivates  ten  acres  by  means  of  his  own  isolated  and  unassisted 
exertions ;  and  therefore  the  quantity  of  produce  is  small, 
in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  labour  employed  in  raiung 
it. 

We  have  now  arrived  at  the  root  of  the  disease.  The 
want  of  combined  labour  and  capital  upon  the  soil  is  the 
cause  of  the  defective  agriculture  of  Ireland  ;  and  the  de- 
fective agriculture  is  the  cause  of  the  poverty  of  the  people. 
No  measure  for  relieving  the  distress  of  the  Irish  people 
can  have  a  chance  of  success,  unless  it  be  calculated  to  aug- 
ment the  productive  powers  of  agriculture  in  that  country, 
and  to  enable  a  given  quantity  of  labour  to  extract  from 
the  soil  a  greater  quantity  of  produce.  In  every  countiy, 
the  general  scale  of  comfort  and  accommodation  must  be 
mainly  determined  by  the  proportion  of  the  whole  popu- 
lation which  is  required  to  raise  food  for  the  whole.  If  in 
any  country  the  productive  powers  of  agricultural  industry 
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were  so  low  that  it  required  the  whole.pf  the  people  to  raise 
the  necessary  supply  of  food,  then  the  whole  of  the  people 
must  remain  naked  savages.  If  the  labour  of  nine- tenths 
of  the  people  were  sufficient  to  produce  food  for  the  whole, 
one-tenth  might  be  employed  in  preparingi  clothing  and 
other  secondary  necessaries ;  and  the  nation,  instead  of  con- 
sisting of  naked,  might  be  composed  of  half-naked  savages. 
The  smaller  the  proportion  of  the  whole  population  em- 
ployed in  providing  food,  the  larger  will  be  the  proportion 
employed  in  producing  secondary  necessaries  and  superflui- 
ties, and,  in  any  given  state  of  manufacturing  skill,  or  of 
freedom  of  trade,  the  more  abundantly  will^the  community 
be  supplied  with  the  comforts  and  luxuries  of  life.  This 
principle,  while  it  accounts  for  the  destitution  of  the  pea- 
santry of  Ireland,  shows  that  it  will  be  impossible  to  place 
them  on  an  equality  with  the  peasantry  of  England,  until, 
by  the  combination  of  labour  and  capital  upon  the  soil,  the 
productive  powers  of  agriculture  in  Ireland  shall  be  so 
improved,  that  a  given  number  of  husbandmen,  upon  a 
given  quality  of  land,  shall  be  able  to  raise  the  same 
quantity  of  produce  which  the  same  number  of  husbandmen 
employed  on  the  same  quality  of  land  are  able  to  raise  in 
England.  It  cannot  be  too  often  repeated,  that  the  cause 
of  the  degraded  and  destitute  state  of  the  peasantry  of 
Ireland  is  the  want  of  that  application  of  combined  labour 
to  the  land,  which  allows  a  large  produce  to  be  raised  by 
few  hands. 

When  the  cause  of  the  poverty  of  Ireland  is  placed  in 
the  proper  point  of  view,  we  see  at  once  the  nature  of  the 
remedy  which  ought  to  be  applied,  and  the  extent  of  the 
difficulty  which  is  opposed  to  its  application.  England  and 
Ireland  are  so  closely  connected,  steam  navigation  and  rail- 
road communication  are  bringing  the  two  countries  into 
such  immediate  contact,  that  the  reward  of  labour  through- 
out the  United  Kingdom  must   speedily  conform  to  one 
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common  level.  If  Irish  wages  are  not  raised  to  an  equality 
with  English  wages,  English  wages  must  fall  to  an  equality 
with  Irish  wages.  But  the  consequences  of  such  a  fall  in 
English  waj^es  we  dare  not  even  contemplate.  The  Celt 
must  be  raised  to  the  Saxon,  not  the  Saxon  brought  down 
to  the  Celt.  In  order  to  effect  this,  two  objects  must  be 
accomplished.  In  the  first  place,  farms  must  be  consoli- 
dated, until  the  agricultural  labour  of  Ireland  can  be  per- 
formed by  two-fifths  of  the  labourers  now  employed  in 
performing  it ;  and  in  the  second  place,  adequate  provision 
must  be  made  for  maintaining  the  other  three-fifths  of  the 
present  agricultural  population,  which  the  consolidation  of 
farms  must  displace  from  their  small  holdings. 

The  magnitude  of  the  dilficulty  to  be  overcome  will  be 
more  distinctly  seen,  if  we  state  in  figures  the  number  of 
persons  lor  whom  provision  must  he  made.  As  the  present 
number  of  agricultural  labourers  in  Ireland  is  1,131,000, 
the  consolidation  of  farms  necessary  to  place  the  agriculture 
of  Ireland  oa  the  same  footing  with  the  agriculture  of  Eng- 
land and  Scotland,  would  throw  three-fifths  of  that  number, 
or  678,600  adult  labourers  out  of  employment;  and  as,  by 
the  census  of  1831,  the  proportion  between  the  male  adults 
and  the  whole  population  is  one  in  four,  the  amount  of  the 
rural  population,  including  the  678,600 adult  labourers  and 
their  families,  thrown  out  of  employment  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  British  system  of  agriculture,  would  be  2,714,400, 
But  there  are  already  in  Ireland,  according  to  the  report  of 
the  Commissioners  of  Inquiry,  S,300.000  vagrants,  for  whom  . 
there  is  no  regular  employment,  and  who  live  by  mendicity 
or  plunder.  The  total  number  of  persons,  therefore,  for 
whom  it  would  be  necessary  to  provide,  would  amount  to 
6,014,400. 

And  ,  now  we  have  the  whole  case  distinctly  before  us. 
Wages  in  Ireland  cannot  be  raised  to  the  level  of  wages  in 
England,  unless  agricultural  labour  in  Ireland  be  rendered 
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as  productive  as  agricultural  labour  in  England.  But  agri- 
cultural labour  in  Ireland  cannot  be  rendered  as  productive 
as  agricultural  labour  in  England,  except  by  means  of  such 
a  consolidation  of  farms,  and  combination  of  labour  and 
capital  upon  the  land,  as  will,  if  unaccompanied  by  other 
measures  of  extensive  relief,  deprive  S,71 4,400  souls  of  the 
miserable  subsistence  which  they  at  present  derive  from  the 
soil,  and  thus  increase  the  number  of  destitute  vagrants  to 
5,014,400.  Consequently,  some  gradual  means  of  providing 
at  least  temporary  support  for  5,014,400,  must  be  made  to 
accompany  any  really  efficient  measure  for  bringing  about 
that  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  labouring  classes 
in  Ireland  which  it  has  now  become  imperative  on  the  Le- 
gislature to  realize.  Is  the  Poor  Law,  which  the  late 
Government  extended  to  Ireland,  calculated  to  realize  this 
necessary  improvement,  and  at  the  same  time  to  fulfil  the 
no  less  necessary  condition,  of  providing  for  the  millions 
who,  during  the  transition  from  a  vicious  to  a  better  system, 
must  be  deprived  of  their  present  means  of  support  ?  To 
the  examination  of  this  important  question,  I  will  now 
apply  myself. 

If  the  inadequate  reward  of  labour  in  Ireland  were  occa« 
sioned  by  an  excess  of  labour  in  relation  to  capital,  keeping 
actual  wages  below  the  maximum  wages,  determined  by  the 
value  of  the  produce  which  the  labourer  creates,  then,  with- 
drawing a  part  of  the  aUe-bodied  labourers  from  the  labour 
market,  and  shutting  them  up  in  workhouses,  might  have 
the  efiect  of  giving  to  those  who  remained  at  work  a  larger 
proportion  of  the  produce  they  created,  and  of  raising  actual 
to  the  level  of  maximum  wages.  But  the  depressed  condi- 
tion of  the  labouring  classes  in  Ireland  arises  from  a  very 
difierent  cause.  There,  wages  are  already  at  their  maximum, 
and  can  be  increased  only  by  the  introduction  of  improve- 
ments in  the  eifective  powers  of  industry,  enabling  a  given 
number  of  hands  to  raise  a  greater  quantity  of  produce.     A 
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peasant  cultivating  that  quality  of  land  which  yields  no  rent, 
and  which,  therefore,  regulates  wages,  raises  a  quantity  of 
)be  fruits  of  the  earth  just  sufficient  to  replace  his  imple> 
mratfi,  and  to  keep  his  family  one  degree  above  starvation. 
Will  confiniDg  a  portion  of  the  people  in  wwkhouBes,  alter 
this  state  of  things?  Will  such  a  process  enable  a  given 
number  of  hands  to  raise  a  greater  quantity  of  produce,  and 
thus  raise  to  a  higher  level  that  maximum  rate  of  wages, 
beyond  which,  it  is  physically  impossible  that  actual  wages 
should  be  raised  ?     Let  us  see. 

To  raise  to  a  higher  level  the  maximum  beyond  which 
wages  cannot  be  increased,  it  b  essentially  necessary  that  a 
given  number  of  hands  should  raise  a  greater  quantity  of 
produce.  Now  there  are  only  two  ways  in  which  this  in- 
crease in  the  productive  powers  of  industry  can  be  obtained 
namely,  by  diminishing  the  demand  for  raw  produce,  so  as 
to  throw  out  of  cultivation  the  last  quality  of  land  reautcd, 
to  for  the  supply  of  food  ;  or,  by  applying  combined  labour 
and  capital  to  the  soil,  so  as  to  increase  the  quantity  of  pro- 
duce, without  increasing  in  the  same  |Hoportion  the  number 
of  hands  employed  in  raising  it.  But,  confining  the  desti- 
tute poor  within  the  walls  of  workhouses,  can  do  neither  the 
one  nor  the  other;  can  neither  enable  the  peasantry  to  re- 
linquish the  inferior  soils  to  which  they  have  been  compelled 
to  resort,  nor  provide  them  with  the  means  of  applying  their 
labour  with  a  higher  degree  of  productive  power.  It  is, 
therefore,  impossible  that  the  adoption  of  the  workhouse 
system  should  have  the  effect  of  increasing  wages. 

The  question,  whethtS'  the  adoption  of  the  workhouse 
system  would,  (v  would  not,  have  the  effect  of  increasing 
wages,  is  of  such  vital  importance,  that  it  will  be  necessary 
to  examine  it  more  closely.  It  is  self-evident,  that  in  Ire- 
land, where  the  maximum  of  wages  has  sunk  to  the  level  of 
their  lowest  maximum,  the  actual  earnings  of  the  labourn 
cannot  be  increased,  unless  he  rmses  an  increased  quantity 
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of  produce;  and  it  is  eqiudly  evident,  timt  he  cannot  raise 
an  increased  quantity  of  ptodilce  unlefts  he  is  enabled  either 
to  resort  to  more  fertile  land,  or  to  apply  his  Idbour  with 
more  effect.  Would  the  adoption  of  the  workhbUse  sydtetit 
in  Ireland  enable  the  peasantry  to  withdrH^  from  mferior  to 
more  fertile  land,  or  enable  them  to  apply  their  labour  with 
greater  efficacy  ?    These  are  the  propositions  to  be  solted. 

Let  us  suppose,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  there  are 
in  Ireland  a  suflScient  number  of  Workhouses  to  accommodate 
the  whole  of  the  vagrant  poor.  Tlie  dietary  in  these  work- 
houses would  never  consist  of  damaged  potatoes,  or  of  weeds ; 
and  those  confined  within  their  walls  would  never  be  allowed 
to  die  of  want,  or  of  the  disease  which  want  engenders.  But 
the  poorer  classes  in  Ireland,  who  now  wander  about  ndthotlt 
employment,  are  frequently  driven  to  subsist  upon  damaged 
potatoes  and  weeds,  and  frequently  perish  prematurely  from 
extreme  destitution.  In  the  workhouses,  the  poor  would  be 
better  fed,  and  better  lodged,  and  mortality  would  be  dimi- 
nished.  Each  individual  would  consume  more  food,  and 
there  would  be  more  mouths  to  feed.  The  demand  for 
agricultural  produce  would  be  increased,  not  diminished ;  the 
last  quaUty  of  soil  resorted  to  could  not  be  abandoned  ;  on 
the  contrary,  it  would  become  necessary  to  obtain  an  in- 
creased supply  of  subsistence  from  a  bek  of  land  inferior  to 
(hiit  already  under  tillage ;  the  maxinium  of  wages  would 
approach!  more  nearly  to  the  ultimate  minimum  of  absolute 
starvation. 

The  proof  that  the  introduction  of  the  workhouse  system 
into  Ireland  must  have  the  effect  of  reducing  wages,  may  be 
stated  more  briefly.  Those  whcr  ai^  c6nfin^  in  workhooses, 
will  obtain  a  greater  proportion  of  the  prtkluee  of  the  soil, 
than  that  which  they  now  obtain;  and  by  a  necessary  con- 
sequence, those  not  confined  within  the  wofkhouies  will 
obtJBun  a  kss  proportion  of  it.  The  increased  subsistence 
given  to  the  poor  within  the  workhouses  must  betaken  from 
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the  labouring  pcxKT  without  the  workhouses.  There  is  one 
way,  indeed,  by  which  this  cahunitouB  consequeace  might 
be  averted.  It  is  by  imposing  upon  absentee  proprietors 
such  a  tax  as  may  retain  within  the  country  a  portion  of  the 
agricultural  produce  now  exported  in  payment  of  rent,  suf- 
ficient to  supply  the  inmates  of  workhouses  with  the  addi- 
tional quantity  of  subsistence  given  to  them  by  the  workhouse 
dietary.  The  introduction  of  the  workhouse  system  will 
render  one  of  two  things  inevitable : — a  reduction  of  wages 
— ^>r  a  heavy  tax  upon  absentee  proprietors. 

But  it  may  be  contended,  that  the  introduction  of  the 
wcH-khouse  system  into  Irdand,  though  it  cannot  diminish 
the  demand  for  agricultural  produce,  and  render  it  practi- 
cable to  relinquish  the  last  quality  of  land  resorted  to,  may 
yet  have  the  effect  of  increasing  the  productive  power  of  the 
labour  applied,  and  consequently  uf  raising  the  maximum 
to  which  wages  may  conform.  Now  it  must  be  admitted, 
that  these  results  might  possibly  be  produced,  provided  the 
workhouse  system  were  introduced  upon  a  very  extenave 
wale.  If  a  sufficient  number  of  workhouses  were  erected, 
to  contain,  not  only  the  aged  and  the  infirm  and  vagrant 
poor,  who  are  unable  to  obtain  sub^stence  by  occupying 
land,  but  also  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  peasantry, 
who  at  present  support  their  families  out  of  the  produce 
of  tbdr  small  holdings,  then  it  might  become  possible  to  con- 
solidate farms,  to  apply  combined  labour  to  the  land,  and 
thus  to  augment  the  productive  powers  of  industry,  and  to 
Tsise  maximum  wages  to  a  higher  level.  All  this  might  be 
accunplished,  if  the  workhouse  system  were  introduced 
upcm  a  sufiiciently  extensive  scalp.  But  what  does  this  if 
involve?  Theexpenditureof  millions,  and  the  absorption, 
by  an  enormous  poor  rate,  of  the  whole  rental  of  the  coun- 
try.    Let  us  proceed  to  count  the  cost. 

The  progress  of  steam  navigation,  and  of  railroad  com- 
nunicaticm,  must  gradually  bring  the  reward  of  labour  in 
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Great  Britain  and  the  reward  of  labour  in  Ireland  to  a 
common  level ;  and  it  becomes  an  imperative  duty  upon 
the  Legislature  to  provide,  that  this- common  level  shall  be 
the  result  not  of  a  fall  of  English  wages  to  the  Irish  level, 
but  by  a  rise  of  Irish  wages  to  the  English  level.  Now 
Irish  wages  cannot  be  raised  to  the  level  of  English  wages, 
until  the  labour  employed  upon  the  soil  in  Ireland  shall  be 
rendered  as  productive  as  the  labour  employed  upon  the' 
soil  in  England. 

But  agricultural  labour  in  Ireland  cannot  be  rendered 
as  productive  as  agricultural  labour  in  England,  until  com- 
bined labour  and  capital  shall  be  applied  to  the  soil  of  Ire-' 
land,  in  the  way  in  which  they  are  applied  to  the  soil  in 
England ;  and  this  application  of  combined  labour  and 
capital  to  the  soil  of  Ireland,  cannot  be  effected,  until  there 
shall  be  such  a  consolidation  of  farms,  as  will  eject  three* 
fifths  of  the  peasantry  from  the  small  holdings  upon  which 
they  now  exist.  It  would  be  unjust,  it  would  be  barbarous, 
it  would  be  impracticable,  it  would  lead  to  an  infuriate  and 
interminable  servile  war,  to  eject  three^fifths  of  the  tenancy, 
without  securing  to  them,  from  other  sources,  subsistence 
equal,  at  least,  to  that  which  they  now  can  earn. 

If,  therefore,  the  workhouse  system  is  to  be  the  instru- 
ment by  which  Irish  wages  are  to  be  raised  to  the  English 
level,  that  system  must  be  adopted  to  an  extent  sufficient 
to  accommodate  more  than  one  half  of  the  whole  population. 

There  are  already  in  Ireland  9,300,000  vagrants,  living,  not 
by  working  on  the  land,  but  by  mendicity  and  theft.  To 
these  are  to  be  added  three-fifths  of  the  1,131,000  labourers 
who  now  work  upon  the  land,  but  who  would  be  displaced 
from  their  small  holdings  by  the  consolidation  of  farms. 
Each  of  the  labourers  who  would  be  thus  displaced  has,  on 
the  average,  a  family  consisting  of  a  wife  and  two  children ; 
and  therefore  the  total  number  of  persons,  for  whom  work- 
house accommodation  will  be  required,  will  amount  to 
5,014,400. 
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Aecordii^  lo  tbe  c»lcul«ti(ni  adopted  by  li^ord  John 
BuMell  JD  iatroducing  the  Irisb  Poor  Law  Bill,  the  avenge 
cost  of  matDUiniag  ibe  inmates  of  the  workhouses,  will  be 
If.  6d.  a-week  each,  being  a  charge  of  Sf.  18t.  a-year  for 
each  peiiH>fl'  At  tbi#  rate,  the  maiut^uQces  in  workhouseB 
of  5,01^400  individuals,  would  require  an  annual  expoidi- 
tuce  of  19^B6,1601. ;— but  further,  it  would  require  6268 
worklMHUeo,  each  capable  of  containing  800,  to  acconmodale 
5,014|400  inmates.  On  his  Lordship's  estimate,  that  the 
creotiw  of  100  workhouses  would  cost  700,000^-,  the  erec- 
tioo  of  e^GS  would  cost  46,876.000/. ;  therefore,  if  the 
worfchoiuK  system  is  to  be  made  the  instrument  of  rasing 
Irish  wage*  to  the  English  level,  the  adoptitm  of  that  sys- 
tem on  a  scale  sufficient  to  ellEBct  its  object,  will  require  an 
immediate  expenditure  of  43,876,000/.,  and  an  annual 
expenditpre,  over  and  above  the  charge  for  interest,  of 
19,^^160/. 

It  must  be  confessed,  my  Lord,  that  this  is  a  startling 
oonclusion.  But  will  it  be  dwied,  that  this  conclusion, 
startling  and  astounding  though  it  be,  is  yet  supported  by 
a  chain  of  evidence,  no  link  of  which  is  unsound  or  defec- 
tive ?  Can  we  refuse  assent  to  the  proposition,  that  with 
our  improved  and  still  improving  means  of  communication, 
the  wages  of  labour  in  Great  Britain  and  in  Ireland  must 
come  to  a  common  level  f  Can  we  venture  to  contemplate 
the  consequsices  which  would  befall  us  were  this  common 
l^el  to  be  obtained  by  the  sinking  of  English  wages  to  the 
depth  of  Irish  misery  ?  Will  any  one  deny  the  self-evident 
propoution — that  the  labourer  cannot  receive  more  than  he 
produces ;  and  that  it  is  impossible  to  raise  actual  wages 
when  tlie  productive  powers  of  industry  are  so  feeble,  that 
the  maximum  of  wages  coincides  with  the  starving  mini- 
mum ?  Will  any  one  refuse  to  admit,  that  it  is  by  the 
division  of  employment,  and  the  combination  of  labour, 
that  a  given  numbf  r  of  bands  are  enabled  to  raise  a  greater 
quantity  of  produce;  and    Ihat   the   maximum  to  which 
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actual  wages  may  be  made  to  conform,  is  lifted  to  a  higher 
level  ?  None  of  these  questions,  my  Lord,  admit  of  being 
answered  in  the  affirmative;  and  if  they  are  answered  in 
the  negative,  the  conclusion  is  necessary  and  inevitable,  that 
the  workhouse  system  cannot  be  made  an  effectual  instru- 
ment for  raising  Irish  wages  to  the  English  level,  and  thereby 
averting  the  evils  which  are  impending  over  us,  luiless  that 
system  be  adopted  on  a  scale  so  extensive  as  to  require  an 
immediate  expenditure  of  43,876,000/.,  and  an  annual  ex- 
penditure of  19,556,160/.  This  is  the  amount  of  the  ex- 
penditure which  it  would  be  necessary  to  incur,  in  order  to 
render  the  workhouse  system  an  effectual  instrument  for 
raising  Irish  wages  to  the  English  levd.  One  hundred 
workhouses,  capable  of  receiving  800  inmates  each,  erected 
at  a  cost  of  700,000/.,  and  maintained  by  an  annual  expen- 
diture of  812,000/.,  cannot  by  possibility  have  a  perceptible 
effect  in  removing  the  deeply-seated  causes  of  Ireland'^s 
social  disease. 

Emigration^  the  appropriate  remedy  for  the  social 

evils  of  Ireland. 

I  will  now  endeavour  to  show,  with  as  much  brevitv  and 
deamess  as  the  nature  of  the  subject  will  admit,  that  a 
regulated  and  extensive  system  of  Emigration,  is  the  appro- 
priate remedy  for  Ireland^s 'social  disease. 

It  is  admitted,  on  all  hands^  that  the  population  of  Ireland 
is  more  dense  than  that  of  England.  Now,  while  a  very 
considerable  portion  of  the  thinner  population  of  England 
is  employed  in  manufactures,  almost  the  whole  of  the  more 
dense  population  of  Ireland  is  employed  upon  the  soil. 
Hence  it  is  evident,  that  to  cultivate  any  given  surface,  or  to 
raise  any  given  produce,  requires,  in  Ireland,  a  much  greater 
number  of  labourers  than  in  England.  But,  unlei»s  Ireland 
should  always  remain  deficient  in  skill  and  capital,  tlus  is  a 
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state  of  things  which  cannot  last  If  the  improved  me- 
thods of  farming,  adopt«d  in  England  and  Scotland,  should 
ever  be  extended  to  Ireland,  it  is  probable  that  one-third  of 
the  numlier  of  persons  now  engaged  in  agriculture  in  that 
country  would  he  sufficient  to  raise  a  more  abundant  pro- 
duce than  that  which  is  raised  at  present.  Here  then  an 
important,  a  momentous  question  arises.  When  increaang 
capit  1  and  slcill  shall  enable  the  buriness  of  agriculture  in 
Irdand  to  be  performed  by  a  smaller  number  of  hands, 
how  are  the  persoim,  who  must  in  this  case  be  deprived  of 
their  customary  employment,  to  be  provided  for  P  Ireland, 
exchanging  her  raw  produce  for  the  wrought  goods  of 
England,  may  extensively  adopt  the  improved  system  of 
farming,  long  before  her  native  manufactures  become  so 
flourishing  as  to  give  employment  to  the  hands  no  longer 
required  upon  the  soil.  In  this  case,  unless  timely  and 
enei^etic  measures  of  precaution  be  adopted,  Ireland,  in 
advancing  towards  wealth  and  prosperity,  must  necessarily 
pass  through  a  period  of  the  most  aggravated  and  into- 
lerable distress. 

I  trust  that  I  have  now  said  enou^  to  shew,  that,  in 
order  to  remove  the  present  Bufferings  of  Ireland,  and  to 
avert  the  aggravated  misery  which  must  otherwise  accom- 
pany her  first  advances  towards  improvement,  an  extensive 
system  of  Emigration  is  the  one  thing  needful.  Unaccom- 
panied by  the  removal  of  superfluous  numbers,  the  fullest 
concession  of  equal  rights,  the  allaying  of  political  discontent, 
and  the  introduction  of  British  capital,  could  have  no 
influence  whatever  in  mitigating  the  sufi^ngs  of  the  people 
of  Ireland.  On  the  contrary,  these  measures,  whatever 
benefits  they  might  ultimately  produce,  would,  in  the  fint 
instance,  lead  to  a  consolidation  of  farms,  to  a  more  econo- 
mical application  of  labour  to  the  soil,  and  would  thus  eject 
thousands,  and  tens  of  thousands  of  ihe  agricultural  popu- 
lation from  the  wretched  means  of  subsistence  which  they 
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at  present  possess.  In  Ireland,  the  first  step  towards 
improvement  cannot  be  taken  while  the  land  is  cultivated 
in  small  patches  by  an  indigent  peasantry.  But  to  consoli- 
date small  holdings  into  farms  of  adequate  extent  would  be 
inhuman,  would  be  dangerous,  would  be  impracticable,  and 
would  lead  to  an  infuriate  servile  war,  unless  adequate 
provirion  should  be  made  for  the  outgoing  tenantry.  This 
is  a  subject  which  demands  the  most  grave  consideration ; 
and  I  beg  to  repeat  my  deliberate  conviction,  that,  in 
reference  to  the  relief,  and  to  the  improvement  of  Ireland, 
the  adoption  of  an  extensive  system  of  Emigration  is  impe- 
rativdy  demanded. 

In  stating  that  the  introduction  of  an  improved  system 
of  agriculture  into  Ireland  would,  in  the  first  instance,  occa- 
sion a  diminished  demand  for  labour,  and  lead  to  aggravated 
distress,  I  beg  to  guard  myself  against  misapprehension. 
It  is  only  during  the  transition  from  a  defective  to  an 
improved  state  of  tillage,  that  these  aggravated  evils  would 
occur.  When  the  consolidation  of  farms,  and  the  applica- 
tion of  additional  capital  to  the  soil,  has  occasioned  an 
increase  of  its  surplus  produce,  then  this  increased  surplus 
produce,  consisting  of  food  and  materials,  and  offered  in 
exchange  for  manufactured  articles,  and  for  foreign  goods, 
would  give  employment  to  an  increased  number  of  me- 
chanics, shopkeepers,  and  merchants,  and  would  create  a 
demand  for  an  additional  town  population,  equal  to,  and 
perhaps  greater  than,  the  portion  of  country  population 
which  had  been  displaced.  It  is  evident,  however,  that,  in 
this  progress  of  improvement,  the  growth  of  towns  and 
villages  must  be  subsequent  to  the  displacing  of  a  consi- 
derable portion  of  the  population  now  employed  upon  the 
soil.  Before  towns  and  villages  can  begin  to  increase,  an 
increased  surplus  produce  must  be  obtained  from  the  soil : 
and  before  such  increased  surplus  can  be  obtained,  farms 
must  be  consolidated,  and  the  smaller  tenantry  displaced. 
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portion  of  the  agricultural  population  of  Ireland  must 
precede  the  creation  of  an  equivalent  town  population. 
Whatever  might  be  the  ultimate  operation  of  agricultural 
itnpFOvement  in  increamng  the  general  demand  for  labour, 
ita  immediate  cooiequence,  unless  averted  by  an  extensive 
pUn  of  Emigration,  would  necesBBnly  be  a  frightful 
a^ravation  of  the  existing  misery. 

If  we  will  attentively  consider  the  cauae  and  the  character 
of  the  evils  by  which  Ireland  is  afflicted,  and  with  which 
Eog^nd  is  threatened,  we  shall  immediately  p«ceive  that 
for  these  peculiar  evils  Emigration  supplies  the  appropriate 
remedy.  The  original  sources  of  all  wealth  are  land, 
labotir,  and  capital ;  and  ia  every  country  it  is  eBeential  to 
the  comfort  and  well-being  of  the  people  that  these  original 
sources  of  wealth  should  co-exist  and  combine,  in  due  pro- 
portions. Throughout  the  British  dominions,  the  sources 
of  weoHli  are  abundant,  but  poverty  and  misery  {wevail, 
because  the  due  proportion  between  them  has  not  been 
preserved.  In  Ireland,  labour  is  redundant  in  relation  to 
capita] :  in  England,  capital  is  redundant  as  compered  with 
land  ;  while,  in  the  vast  regions  of  North  America,  Sou> 
them  Africa,  and  Australia,  land  is  redundant  with  respect 
to  capital  and  labour.  Now  what  is  it  that  a  w^-r^uliUed 
system  of  colcHiisation  would  effect?  Simply  this:  It  would 
apply  the  redundant  labour  and  capital  of  the  United 
Kingdom  to  the  redundant  land  of  the  colonies ;  it  would 
restore  the  proportions  on  which  prosperity  and  happiness 
depend ;  it  would  collect  and  bring  into  active  co-operatioo 
those  scattered  elements  of  wealth  which  are,  singly,  un- 
productive, but  which,  in  combination,  become  creative  of 
national  opulence.  I  have  given  to  this  important  que&ti<»i 
all  the  consideration  of  which  I  am  capable,  and  it  is  my 
fixed  and  deliberate  opinion,  that  an  extensive  and  well 
regulated  system  oi  Emigration  frma  the  United  Kingdom 
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to  the  colonies,  would  be  in  strict  conformity  with  the  gene, 
ral  principles  of  political  science,  while  it  would  be  found 
peculiarly  and  specially  applicable  to  the  particular  circum- 
stances in  which  this  country  is  at  present  placed.  It  is  the 
appropriate  remedy,  as  well  for  the  evils  which  exist  as  for 
the  more  formidable  evils  which  approach. 

I  will  now  endeavour  to  reply  to  two  principal  objections, 
wbid)  have  been  confidently  and  pertinaciously  urged 
against  the  adoption  by  Government  of  an  extensive  plan 
of  Emigration.  It  is  contended,  that  to  locate  in  the 
colonies  a  portion  of  the  redundant  population  sufficiently 
great  to  effect  any  sensible  diminution  of  the  over  supply 
of  labour  at  home,  would  be  attended  with  an  enormous 
and  ruinous  expense ;  and  it  is  affirmed  that,  even  if  the 
ruinous  expense  were  incurred,  and  some  immediate  relief 
afforded,  the  vacuum  would  be  speedily  supplied,  and  all 
the  evils  of  over-population  re-appear.  I  will  answer  the 
last  objection  first,  because  the  expediency  of  devoting  any 
portion  of  the  national  funds  to  locating  the  redundant 
population  in  the  colonies  mainly  depends  upon  the  pro- 
bability which  exists,  that  the  relief  thereby  afforded 
would  be  permanent ;  and  because  if  the  objection,  founded 
upon  the  temporary  nature  of  the  advantages  of  Emigra- 
tion, can  be  fairly  disposed  of,  the  other  objection,  as  to  the 
inexpediency  of  incurring  the  expense,  will  apply  with 
diminished  force. 

With  respect  to  the  speedy  refilling  of  the  vacuum  which 
an  extensive  Emigration  would  leave  in  the  labour  market, 
I  must  contend,  that  those  who  bring  forward  this  objection 
have  neither  examined,  with  sufficient  accuracy,  the  parti- 
cular circumstances  which  have  contributed  to  produce  the 
existing  excess  of  labour  beyond  the  demand,  nor  investi-r 
gated,  with  success,  the  general  principles  which  regulate 
the  increase  of  population,  and  limit  the  numbers  of  man-; 
kindf    To  answer  the  objection,  and  set  it  finally  at  rest,  it 
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is  neccBBuy  that  I  should  state  these  circumstances,  and 
illustrate  these  principles. 

In  Ireland,  one  main  cause  of  the  redundant  population 
has  been  the  excesuve  subdivision  of  the  land.  Now,  a  wdl 
regulated  system  of  Emigration  would  enable  the  proprietors 
of  the  soil  to  consolidate  farms,  by  making  proviaon  for  the 
holders  of  small  patches  of  land,  whom  the  improved  mode 
of  husbandry  might  eject;  and  would  thus  at  one  and  the 
same  time  abate  the  symptom,  and  remove  the  cause,  of  the 
disease.  It  is  absurd,  therefore,  to  urge,  with  respect  to 
Ireland,  that  if  the  redundant  agricultural  population  were 
withdrawn,  the  vacuum  would  be  speedily  supplied.  It  is 
absurd  to  suppose,  that  the  landed  proprietors  of  that  coun- 
try, after  having  experienced  the  mischief  of  an  extreme 
subdivision  of  the  soil,  and  after  having  availed  themselves 
of  the  necessary  aid  afibrded  by  Emigration,  to  consolidate 
farms  in  the  hands  of  substantial  tenants,  possessed  of  suffi- 
cient capital  and  skill  to  introduce  the  improved  modes  of 
husbandry ;— it  is  absurd  to  suppose,  that  after  having  made 
this  progress,  they  will  undo  their  own  work,  trace  back 
their  steps  to  the  pernicious  system  they  had  abandoned, 
and,  by  again  subdividing  farms,  re^open  upon  themselves 
the  floodgates  to  an  excessive  agricultural  population.  It 
is  absurd,  I  repeat,  to  assume  that  the  landed  proprietors  of 
Ireland  would  thus  act ;  and  without  assuming  this  absur- 
dity we  cannot  consistently  maintain  the  objection,  that  in 
that  country  the  redundancy,  removed  under  a  welUr^u- 
lated  system  of  Emigration,  would  at  no  distant  period 
reappear. 

The  objection,  that  the  vacuum  occasioned  by  Emigration 
would  be  speedily  supplied,  partly  arises,  as  I  have  already 
hinted,  from  vague  and  exaggerated  ideas  respecting  the 
principle  of  peculation.  It  may  be  laid  down  as  a  general 
rule,  admittingof  few  or  no  excepttoos,  that  in  every  science 
new   principles  are   carried  to  extremes.     When  medical 
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science  bestows  sight  upon  those  who  have  been  born  blind, 
in  their  early  wonder  and  delight,  they  are  for  some  time 
unable  to  ascertain  the  distance,  and  the  magnitude  of  the 
objects  opening  around  them.  When  genius  first  reveals  to 
us  departments  of  knowledge  hitherto  obscure,  we  cannot, 
under  the  first  novelty  of  our  impressions,  pause  to  measure 
the  precise  bearings,  or  to  calculate  the  relative  importance 
of  the  acquisitions  which  are  made.  I  shall  not  be  sus- 
pected of  a  wish  to  detract  from  the  merits  of  such  men  as 
Malthus  and  Ricardo,  or  be  accused  of  an  intention  to  under- 
rate the  value  of  the  important  services  which  they  have 
rendered  to  political  science,  if  I  venture  to  suggest,  that 
their  principles  are  occasionally  exaggerated,  and  pushed  to 
impracticable  extremes.  The  remark,  indeed,  applies  to 
their  followers  rather  than  to  themselves ;  and  I  feel  assured, 
that  Mr.  Malthus  would  have  been  one  of  the  first  to  dissent 
from  the  harsh  and  repulsive  conclusions  which  have  some- 
times been  deduced  from  the  principle  of  population  which 
he  has  illustrated  with  such  distinguished  ability.  When 
the  true  practical  operation  of  this  principle  is  properly 
understood,  it  affords  no  ground  whatever  for  the  objection, 
that  the  vacuum  created  by  well  regulated  Emigration 
would  be  again  filled  up. 

It  has  been  maintained,  by  high  authority,  that  popular 
tion  has  a  tendency  to  increase  more  rapidly  than  capital. 
Were  this  true,  all  endeavours  to  improve  the  condition  of 
the  people,  whether  by  emigration  or  otherwise,  would  be 
completely  idle  and  abortive.  The  existence  of  such  a  ten- 
dency would  fix  the  labouring  class  in  a  state,  not  only  of 
hopeless  but  of  perpetually  increasing  misery ;  and  in  each 
succeeding  year  a  number  greater  than  in  the  preceding 
would  be  prematurely  cut  off  by  famine,  and  by  the  epide- 
mics it  engenders.  The  fact,  that  the  condition  of  the 
labouring  classes  has  improved  with  the  progress  of  wealth 
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and  ciTfixstion,  demonstrates  that  population  has  not  a 
tendmcy  to  increase  faster  than  ca]:^l. 

Adam  Smith  has  tuld  ns,  that,  in  the  universal  opulence 
of  an  improving  country,  the  common  labourer  can  command 
a  greater  quantity  of  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life 
than  many  an  African  king,  the  absolute  master  of  the  lives 
and  fortunes  of  thousands  of  subject  savages.  At  the  pre- 
sent time,  a  common  labourer  in  England,  is  better  off,  with 
respect  to  food,  clothing,  and  furniture,  than  were  the  chief 
men  of  the  land  in  the  days  of  the  Saxon  Heptarchy  ;  and 
many  an  inhabitant  of  a  workhouse  is  better  accommodated 
now  than  were  the  kings  of  Britain  at  the  period  of  the 
Roman  inTatoon.  These  facts  are  totally  inconsistent  with 
the  suppo^tion,  that  population  has  a  tendency  to  increase 
fiuter  than  capita. 

The  poverty  and  misery  of  mankind,  in  almost  all  parts 
of  the  globe,  is  no  proof  that  population  has  a  tendency  to 
increase  faster  than  capital  has  actually  increased.  To 
prove  the  existence  of  such  a  tendency,  other  facts  must  be 
stipptied.  It  must  be  shewn,  not  only  that  the  labouring 
classes  are  generally  in  a  state  of  misery  and  poverty,  but 
that,  from  the  time  that  capitalists  and  labourers  became 
distinct  classes,  the  misery  and  poverty  of  the  latter  has 
gone  on  increflidng.  Even  this  is  not  enough.  When  the 
fact  of  the  constantly-increasing  wtctchedness  of  mankind 
has  becB  established,  it  will  be  farther  necessary  to  show, 
tliat  the  increasng  misery  has  tiot  been  produced  by  another 
ouiae  ftdly  adequate  to  the  effect ;  namely,  by  an  increase 
in  the  ratio  of  population  to  the  extent  of  the  fertile  lands 
from  which  subsistence  is  obtained. 

When  we  examine  this  question  with  the  attention  and 
■accuracy  wMch  its  great  importance  demands,  and  compare 
the  motives  which  influence  mankind  in  mcreafdng  their 
numbers  and  in  accumuladng  wealth,  we  find  that,  in 
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almost  every  society^  the  tendency  is  not  to  increase  popu- 
lation faster  than  capital ;  but,  on  the  contrary^  to  increase 
capital  more  rapidly  than  population. 

In  new  countries,  like  North  America^  where  abundance 
of  fertile  land  remains  to  be  reclaimed,  and  where  the  ob- 
stacle to  production  is  the  want  of  a  population  sufficiently 
dense  for  the  division  of  employment,  and  the  co-operation 
of  one  distinct  branch  of  industry  with  another,  a  large 
family  becomes  an  important  source  of  wealth  ;  the  desire 
of  bettering  their  condition  acts  in  conjunction  with  the 
instinct  of  nature  in  impelling  the  labouring  classes  to 
early  marriages,  and  population  increases  with  as  much  ra- 
pidity as  the  human  constitution  will  admit.  Yet  in  new 
countries,  where  population  doubles  in  the  shortest  possible 
period,  the  accumulation  of  wealth  is  at  least  as  rapid ;  and 
capital  continues  to  bear  that  proportion  to  labour  which 
makes  actual  wages  permanently  high. 

In  old  and  well-peopled  countries,  such  as  England,  the 
increasing  cost  of  procuring  nfcw  produce  gives  a  high 
value  to  food,  and  to  those   coarse-manufactnred  articles 
into  which  raw  material  largdy  enters.     The  high  value 
thus  given  to  the  things  which  constitute  wages,  it  of  no 
advantage  to  the  married  labourer,  who  must  consume,  in 
the  maintenance  of  his  family,  all  the  subsistence  he  re^ 
ceives ;  but  is  of  great  advantage  to  the  unmarried  labourer, 
who^  receiving  more  food  and  clothing,  or  the  price  of 
more,  than  he  can  himself  consume,  has  a  surplus  quantity, 
or  the  price  of  a  surplus  quantity,  with  which  to  purchase 
the  finer  manufactured  goods,  and  the  foreign  artides,  which 
have  fallen  in  value  as  compared  with  food,  and  with  the 
coarser  manufactured  goods.      Hence  the  nmnarried  la- 
bourer finds  himself  in  much  more  affluent  circumstances 
than  the  married  labourer.     While  in  a  new  country  a 
numerous  family  is  a  powerful  means  of  bettering  the  con- 
dition of  the  labottfer ;  in  an  old  country,  where  the  pro* 
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duce  of  the  sml  has  acquired  8  high  value,  auch  a  family 
deprives  the  working  nuui  of  the  eaae,  comfort,  and  inde- 
pendence which  be  enjoys  in  the  single  state.  It  follows 
that,  as  a  country  approaches  the  limits  of  her  agricultural 
resources,  marriages  become  less  frequent ;  and  the  power 
"  to  increase  and  multiply,"  instead  of  being  stimulated  to 
its  utmost  action,  by  the  consideration  of  prudence,  and 
the  desire  of  bettering  our  condition,  is  checked  and  coif 
trolled  by  the  prevailing  efficacy  of  these  causes  to  such  an 
extent,  that  the  general  tendency  in  most  civilized  commu- 
nities is,  not  for  population  to  increase  faster  than  capital, 
but  for  cafHtol  to  increase  faster  than  population. 

These  principles  are  established  by  the  actual  conditi<Hi 
of  the  labouring  classes  in  almost  every  country  of  Europe. 
The  strength  of  the  motives  by  which,  in  an  old  country, 
the  impulse  to  an  increase  of  numbers  is  controlled,  cannot, 
however,  be  sufficiently  appreciated,  unless  we  take  into  our 
ccauideration  the  fact,  that  these  motives  have  hitherto 
acted  under  all  the  discouragements  of  erroneous  opinion 
and  mistaken  legislation.  When  the  laws  which  give  a 
bounty  to  over-population  shall  be  repealed,  and  when  pru- 
dence and  precaution  in  entering  upon  the  marriage  state, 
and  in  regulating  the  numbers  of  families,  instead  of  being 
objects  of  censure  and  dislike,  receive,  from  the  approbation 
of  an  enlightened  public  voice,  the  reward  to  which  their 
prevailing  influence  on  human  happiness  entitles  them, 
then  will  population  be  at  all  times  so  regulated,  that  the 
supply  of  labour  will  be  duly  apportioned  to  the  quantity 
of  fertile  land,  and  to  the  amount  of  capital  employed ;  and 
the  labouring  classes  will  emerge  from  thar  d^radadon, 
and  will  permanently  enjoy  ease,  comfort,  and  indepoi- 
dence. 

The  important  power  of  increaang  or  of  ditoinishing  the 
reward  of  labour  is,  by  the  essential  order  of  society,  ulti- 
mately |daced  in  the  hands  of  the .  labourers  themsdves. 
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Irregularities  in  the  seasons  bringing  on  scarcity  and 
famine ;  revulsions  in  trade,  foreign  incursions,  or  domestic 
commotions,  destroying  property,  or  suspending  production 
by  rendering  it  insecure,  may  sometimes  occasion  a  depres- 
sion of  wages  which  no  forethought  or  prudence  on  the  part 
of  the  labouring  classes  can  foresee  or  avert ;  but  under  all 
ordinary  circumstances,  when  the  usual  course  of  nature  is 
preserved,  and  law  and  order  are  maintained,  it  depends 
upon  the  labourers  themselves  at  what  point  between  the 
maximum  and  minimum  their  wages  shall  be  fixed.  By 
duly  limiting  their  numbers,  in  relation  to  the  extent  and 
fertility  of  the  soil,  and  to  the  amount  of  capital  employed, 
they  may  raise  wages  to  that  ultimate  maximum  beyond 
which  their  further  rise  would  not  leave  the  capitalist  a  suffi- 
cient profit  to  induce  him  to  continue  in  trade.  On  the  other 
hand,  when  the  labouring  classes  allow  their  numbers  to 
bear  a  high  proportion,  either  to  the  extent  of  fertile  land 
or  to  the  amount  of  capital  employed,  wages  must  settle 
down  to  that  extreme  minimum,  below  which  animal  life 
cannot  be  sustained. 

When  we  consider  the  astonishing  extent  to  which  every 
species  of  useful  information  is  spreading  amongst  the 
people,we  cannot  but  entertain  a  confident  and  well-grounded 
expectation  that,  were  the  causes  which  have  mainly  contri- 
buted to  create  a  redundant  supply  of  labour  once  removed, 
by  a  well-regulated  plan  of  emigration,  a  knowledge  of  the 
principles  which  determine  the  rate  of  wages,  would  effec- 
tually prevent  that  redundancy  from  being  reproduced. 
The  immediate  difficulty  is,  how  to  get  rid  of  the  bounty 
upon  excessive  population,  created  by  the  subdivision  of 
land  in  Ireland.  Remove  this  immediate  difficulty,  and 
we  may  confidently  rely  on  the  progress  of  knowledge 
for  the  rest.  Emigration  would  remove  it ;  and  therefore 
the  objection,  that  the  vacuum  created  would  be  speedily 
rejplaced,  is  of  no  weight  or  validity  whatever. 
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Having  tfauB,  as  I  bdieve,  dupoaed  of  the  vaeumm,  I  pro- 
ceed to  consider  the  expeose.  I  can  coaceiye  it  poeBible, 
though  I  deem  it  scnnewhat  extraordinary,  that  scone  pefsons 
should  doubt  whether  the  misery  of  Ireland  is  occasioned  by 
oi-er-populat)on ;  and  I  can  understand  how  other  persons 
may  have  their  misgiviogg  as  to  the  extent  and  permanence 
of  the  relief  which  Emigration  would  afford;  but  if  it  can  be 
satisfactorily  establiriied,  that  the  misery  of  Ireland  is  occa- 
noned  by  over-population,  aod  that  a  well-regulated  plan  of 
Emigration  would  afford  an  appropriate  and  permanent  re- 
medy, then  is  it  incomprehensible  how  there  should  exist  in 
any  quarter,  a  doubt  ora  difficulty  with  regard  to  tbeappro- 
priation  of  any  portion,  however  large,  of  the  oational 
resources  which  may  be  requisite  for  carrying  such  a  [dan 
of  Emigration  intoeffect.  We  may  object  to  Emigration,  on 
the  ground  that  a  redundancy  of  population  does  not  exist, 
or  we  may  object  to  it  tm  the  ground  that  it  would  not 
pnmanently  correct  redundancy;  but  if  redundancy  exist, 
and  if  locating  the  unemployed  labourers  in  the  colonies 
would  permanently  remove  it,  then  we  cannot,  upon  any 
statesmanlike — we  cannot,  upon  any  rational  or  intelligible 
principle,  object  to  Emigration,  on  the  ground  of  the 
expense  it  would  require. 

Let  us  consider  for  a  nHHuent  the  value  of  the  benefits 
which  Emigration  is  calculated  to  ctxifer,  and  the  magnitude 
of  the  evil  which  it  would  effectually  remove.  TbeccHiditioa 
of  Ireland,  as  depicted  in  the  evidence,  is  appalling.  Will 
any  one  venture  to  nune  the  sum  which,  in  his  eatimaticn, 
it  would  be  inexpedient  to  expend  tn  efl^tually  relieving 
the  frightful  miseiy  now  existing,  and  the  still  more  fri^>t- 
ful  misory  which  may  yet  exist,  in  that  matt  wretched  of 
European  coun^es  ?  Who  will  stand  up  and  say,  that  in 
order  to  avert  this  misery,  Goverameat  would  not  be  justified 
in  appropriating  and  expending  any  portion  of  the  national 
resourct^  the  disposal  of  which  the  state  of  public  crectit 
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might  enable  it  to  command  P  So  strong  is  my  conviction 
of  the  necessity  of  Emigration,  and  so  high  my  estimate  of 
the  benefits  it  would  secure,  that  I  should  be  ready  to 
contend,  that  these  benefits  would  be  cheaply  purchased  at 
any  necessary  price  which  the  country  possessed  the  means 
of  paying.  But  I  will  not  pursue  this  subject  further, 
because  I  am  prepared  to  demonstrate,  that  Emigration 
from  the  United  Kingdom  to  the  colonies,  may  be  so 
conducted  as  not  to  occasion  to  the  country  any  additional 
expense  whatever.  Nay,  I  will  undertake  to  prove,  that  a 
well-regulated  system  of  Emigration,  instead  of  occasioning 
an  additional  pressure  on  the  national  purse,  would  open 
permanent  sources  of  increased  revenue  to  the  State. 

I  am  not  merely  prepared  to  show  that  Emigration  would 
cost  less  than  maintaining  paupers  in  their  parishes  at  home, 
and  would  thus  prove  a  measure  of  permanent  economy 
and  retrenchment ;  I  am  prepared  to  go  much  farther  than 
this,—  I  am  prepared  to  prove,  both  theoretically  and  prac- 
tically, that  Emigration  may  be  so  c(mducted,  as  to  replace 
with  interest  the  whole  of  the  expenditure  incurred  in 
effecting  it,  and  to  aid  the  finances  of  the  country  by 
opening  new  and  not  inconsiderable  sources  of  direct  public 
revenue. 

In  early  periods  of  society,  the  progress  of  wealth  is 
retarded  by  the  deficiency  of  skill,  capital,  and  machinery ; 
and  in  advanced  periods,  the  same  effect  is  produced  by 
the  deficiency  of  fertile  land.  Human  industry  works  its 
miracles  only  when  the  skill  and  capital  of  an  improved 
society  are  brought  to  bear  upon  the  fertile  land  of  a  new 
country.  Under  these  circumstances,  wealth  increases  at 
the  most  rapid  rate ;  and  labour  producing  much  more  than 
it  consumes  in  production,  the  largest  disposable  surplus  is 
created.  This  large  disposable  surplus  supplies  the  sources 
from  which  the  expense  of  locating  pauper  Emigrants  in  the 
colonies  might  speedily  be  replaced. 
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There  is  another  point  well  worthy  of  the  beat  con- 
Nderation  of  the  Governmeiit  and  of  Parliamoit.  It  can 
be  proved,  from  the  known  properties  of  land,  that  a  judi- 
cioual;  conducted  Emigration,  besides  creating  the  means 
of  replacing  the  expenditure  it  cost,  might  occanon  an 
increase  of  revenue.  Land  capable  of  yielding  a  quantity 
of  produce  greater  than  the  quantity  expended  in  culti- 
vating it,  acquires  exchangeable  value  even  while  in  an 
unreclaimed  and  fi>rest  state,  as  soon  as  population  and 
capital  approach.  While  Grovemment  advanced  the  means 
of  removing  the  redundant  population  to  the  colonies,  it 
would  at  the  same  time  be  able  to  sell,  at  constantly  ad- 
vancing prices,  land  adjacent  to  the  locations  and  townships 
it  established.  Under  the  important  regulations  recently 
proposed  to  Parliament,  the  sale  of  crown  lands  in  the  colo- 
nies will  become  a  considerable  source  of  revenue.  Who 
would  undertake  to  calculate  the  amount  to  which  this  reve- 
nue may  be  raised  ?  Who  would  venture  to  name  the  sum 
which  the  Treasury  will  receive  for  land,  as  the  tide  of 
population  and  capital  flow  on  from  the  Canadian  lakes 
to  the  northern  Pacific,  and  as  the  immeasurable  plains  of 
Australia,  and  the  fertile  valleys  of  New  Zealand,  become  the 
seats  of  British  nations  P 

These  are  not  the  doubtful  conjectures  of  speculative 
theory  ;  they  are  the  certain  conclusions  of  actual  experience. 
Should  any  person  conceive  that  I  am  departing  from  the 
strict  sobriety  of  fact,  let  him  look  to  the  United  Slates  of 
North  America,  and  learn  from  the  practical  men  of  that 
untheorizing  country,  the  gigantic  scale  upon  which  Emi- 
gration and  colonization  may  be  beneficially  carried  on. 
The  population  of  these  States  exceeds  twelve  millions;  it 
doubles,  in  a  period  of  about  twenty-five  years;  and  the  main 
annual  increase  may  be  taken  at  upwards  of  half  a  million. 
Now,  of  this  half  million  annually  added  to  the  population, 
the&r  greater  proportion  annually  emigrates  to  the  western 
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territory.  Here  their  capital  rapidly  accumulates;  the 
forest  recedes  before  them ;  villages  and  towns  rise  as  by 
enchantment ;  and  the  unreclaimed  and  unappropriate  lands, 
bordering  upon  the  perpetually  extending  circle,  succes- 
sively acquire  exchangeable  value,  and  are  sold  by  the 
Government  for  increasing  sums. 

I  find,  from  an  inspection  of  the  documents  accom- 
panying the  President's  message  to  Congress,  that  it  is 
stated,  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  the  Greneral 
Land  Office,  that  the  quantity  of  land  purchased  by  indi- 
viduals from  the  Government,  during  the  year  1826,  was 
1,274,644  acres ;  and  that  the  payments  made  into  the 
Treasury,  on  account  of  the  sale  of  public  lands,  amounted 
to  2,159,165  dollars.  Some  years  ago,  the  lands  in  the 
Genesee  country,  now  forming  the  State  of  Ohio,  were  pur- 
chased from  the  United  States  for  about  three  shillings  an 
acre,  though  at  that  period  there  was  scarcely,  literally 
speaking,  a  Christian  inhabitant  throughout  the  whole  dis- 
trict. In  1821,  however,  the  population  of  the  State  of 
Ohio  amounted  to  500,000  souls.  Since  that  period,  millions 
have  passed  into  other  new  States,  founded  still  farther  west- 
ward ;  and  the  consequence  has  been,  that  in  a  single  year 
the  sale  of  the  public  lands  realized  the  enormous  sum  of 

FOUR  MILLIONS  STERLING. 

Will  it  be  said,  that  England  cannot  do,  in  her  colonies, 
that  which  America  is  doing  in  her  western  forests  ?  If  a 
considerable  and  increasing  revenue  be  derived  from  the 
sale  of  unappropriated  lands  in  the  State  of  Ohio,  on  the 
American  side  of  the  lakeSj  is  it  unreasonable,  is  it 
visionary,  to  expect  that  a  similar  revenue  may  be  obtained 
from  the  sale  of  similar  lands  in  Upper  Canada,  on  the 
English  side  of  the  lakes  f  In  Upper  Canada,  the  soil, 
the  climate,  and  the  commercial  position,  are  little,  if 
at  all  inferior  to  those  of  the  State  of  Ohio.     Canada,  in. 
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proportion  to  ber  wealth  and  population,  may  advance  not 
less  rapidly  than  the  United  States.  Citizens  of  the  United 
States  have  crossed  the  lakes  in  considerable  numbers,  and 
have  taken  up  their  domicile  within  the  Canadian  Jrontier, 
rather  than  locate  themselves  CKt  the  unapprapmted  lands 
of  the  Union.  From  all  these  facts,  the  inference  is  cod> 
elusive  and  irresistible,  that  a  well  regulated  Emigration  to 
British  America  would,  in  a  short  period,  not  only  replace 
the  advances  by  which  it  had  been  effected,  but  would 
bestow  upon  the  unappropriated  lands  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  its  locations,  an  exchangeable  value,  which  would  yield 
a  dear  revenue  to  the  slate. 

With  respect  to  our  Australian  ooliHiies,  the  evidence, 
that  an  extensive  Emigration  to  them  would  replace  its  own 
expenses,  is  even  more  direct.  The  prosperity  of  the  United 
States,  and  of  Canada,  has  been  outstripped  by  the  yet  more 
rapid  growth  of  the  infant  colonies  of  New  South  Wales  and 
Van  Dieuion's  Land ;  the  climate  of  Australia  is  confessedly 
superior  to  that  of  North  America ;  colonists  in  New  South 
Wales  require  less  substantial  habitations  and  less  expensive 
clothing  than  in  Canada;  their  lands  are  less  heavily  tim- 
bered; they  can  work  all  the  year;  their  fine  wool  fur- 
nishes a  valuable  staple  for  exportation;  their  vicinity 
to  the  great  Eastern  Archipelago,  to  India,  and  to  China, 
opens  to  them  the  prospect  of  on  almost  boundless  commerce. 
All  these  advantages  may  be  expected  to  counterbalance,  and 
much  more  than  counterbalance,  the  first  disadvantage  of  a 
longer  and  more  expenave  voyage.  If  an  extensive  Emi- 
gration to  the  Australian  oolonies  would,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, be  more  costly  than  one  of  amihir  magnitude  to 
British  America,  the  repayment  would  be  earlier  and  moce 
rapid. 

I  will  now  conclude.  I  venture  to  bc^,  that,  in  the 
course  of  the  observations  which  I  have  made,  I  have  proved. 
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to  the  satis&ction  of  your  Lordship,  •  the  expedieocy 
of  an  extennve  Emigration  from  Ireland  to  the  colo- 
nies. Such  an  Emigration,  judiciously  conducted,  would,  I 
am  fully  persuaded,  be  the  appropriate  remedy — the  true 
specific,  for  the  deep-seated  disease  which  infects  our  social 
system.  It  would  remove  the  difficulties  which  now  render 
improvement  impossible ;  it  would  prepare  the  way  for  the 
consolidation  of  farms  in  Ireland,  and  for  an  amended  admi- 
nistration of  the  poor  laws  in  England ;  and  would  thus, 
while  correcting  the  actual  evils  of  redundant  population, 
effectually  prevent  their  future  recurrence.  Such  an  Emi- 
gration, too,  would  be  a  measure  of  economy  and  retrench- 
ment, and  a  source  of  growing  revenue.  The  expense  of 
locating  the  able-bodied  poor  in  the  colonies  would  be  less 
than  that  of  maintaining  them  at  home ;  the  rapid  repro- 
duction of  capital,  when  applied  to  fertile  soil,  would  enable 
them,  in  a  short  period,  to  replace  the  expenses  of  their  first 
establishment ;  while  the  value  which  an  influx  of  an  in- 
dustrious population  bestowed  upon  the  colonial  lands  at 
the  disposal  of  the  Crown,  would  become  a  permanent 
source  of  national  revenue,  and  of  clear  and  unbought  ad- 
vantage to  the  country.  While  we  legislate  for  our  coun- 
try, we  may  be  permitted  to  rejoice  in  the  brightening 
prospects  of  the  world — while  our  chief  aim  should  be  to 
endeavour  to  do  good  in  our  generation,  we  may  be  allowed 
to  exult  in  the  thought,  and  to  derive  a  heightened  ardour 
from  the  consideration,  that  the  beneficial  influence  of  our 
measures  may  extend  to  the  generations  that  are  to  come. 
In  Timers  resistless  revolutions,  that  which  is  now  British 
America  will  be  a  confederation  of  new  independent  States, 
stretching  from  the  St.  Lawrence  to  the  Pacific,  and  rival- 
ling their  elder  brethren^south  of  the  interior  waters ;  while 
the  Australian  colonies,  scarcely  less  populous  than  Europe, 
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must  cease  to  be  appendages  of  the  British  Isles.  But 
throughout  these  extensive  and  remotest  regions  of  the  world, 
the  Briti^  race,  language,  and  institutiotis  will  preraiL 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  my  liord, 

Your  Lordship's  most  obedient  servant, 

A  MEMBER  of  thb  POLITICAL  ECONOMY  CLUB. 

London,  February  10,  1642. 
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LETTER    VI. 


TO  THE 


RIGHT  HON.  SIR  R  PEEL,  BART..  M.P. 


ON 


The  Distinctive  Effects   of   Taxes  upon  Realized 
Property  and  of  Taxes  upon  Industry. 


SiK, 

Early  in  the  year  1880,  I  wrote  a  short  paper  entitled 
*^  The  Crisis  and  the  Remedies.'^  All  the  causes  of  distress 
which  were  then  in  operation  appear  to  have  now  recurred 
in  an  aggravated  form.  A  succession  of  deficient  harvests 
has  diminished  the  produce  of  the  soil ;  a  long  course  of 
erroneous  commercial  policy  has  caused  the  produce  of  agiven 
quantity  of  British  industry  to  exchange  for  u  less  quantity  of 
foreign  productions,  including  the  precious  metals,  has  in- 
creased the  value  of  the  currency,  and  altered  the  distribution 
of  property  to  the  advantage  of  the  dormant,  and  to  the 
disadvantage  of  the  active  capitalist ;  an  increase  in  the  real 
amount  of  the  public  debt  and  of  the  taxes,  consequent 
upon  the  rise  in  the  value  of  money,  has  caused  a  greater 
proportion  of  the  produce  of  industry  to  be  abstracted  from 
the  producing  classes ;  while  the  retention  of  the  existing 
Corn  Laws,  for  a  period  of  ten  years,  has  acclimated  manu- 
factures in  the  North  of  Europe  and  in  the  United  States, 
has  converted  our  customers  into  our  rivals,  and  has  ren- 
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dered  it  doubtful  whether  the  important  imppovemeiit  in  the 
provision  laws,  now  under  consideration,  may  not  come  too 
late  to  restore  to  the  country  the  advantages  we  have  lost. 
Nevertheless,  I  am  not  amongst  those  who  despair  of  the 
country.  I  believe,  that  under  a  wise  course  of  commercial 
and  financial  policy,  England  "may  be  herself  again,"  and  I 
republish  "  The  Crisis,"  in  the  humble  yet  anxious  hope  that 
the  principles  which  I  have  therein  euileavoured  to  elucidate, 
may,  in  some  degree,  contribute  towards  a  right  under- 
standing of  the  causes  of  the  distress,  und  of  the  remedies 
by  which  it  may  be  removed  or  mitigated.  The  portion  of 
this  paper  to  which  I  would  more  particularly  solicit  atten- 
tion is  that  wliich  treats  of  the  distinctive  effects  of  a  Tax 
upon  Realized  Peopebty  and  a  Tax  upon  Active 
Capital. 

I  iiave  the  honor  to  be, 
Sib, 
Your  most  humble  and  obedient  Servant, 
A  MEMBER  of  the  POLITICAL 
ECONOMY  CLUB. 


THE   CRISIS— THE   REMEDIES. 


CAUSES  OF  DISTRESS. 

The  pressure  upon  the  productive  classes  is  extreme. 
We  might  almost  despair  of  the  country,  were  it  not 
that  its  affairs  are  under  the  guidance  of  a  Minister 
who  unites  in  an  extraordinary  degree  the  qualities  of 
vigour  and  of  prudence.  Under  all  the  gloom  and  de- 
pression which  prevail,  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  a  con- 
fidence approaching  to  conviction  that  he  who  overcame 
the  difficulties^  deemed  insurmountable,  which  were  opposed 
to  the  establishment  of  religious  liberty,  possesses  sagacity 
to  conceive,  and  energy  to  carry,  the  measures  which  cir- 
cumstances now  demand.  In  whatever  he  has  undertaken, 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  has  hitherto  been  successful ;  and 
if  the  future  may  be  predicted  from  the  past,  he  will  be 
equal  to  the  crisis  which  has  arrived — in  the  civil  conflict 
for  the  salvation  of  the  country  he  will  retire  still  un- 
conquered.  He  will  be  supported  by  the  voice  of  an  en- 
lightened public.  The  confidence  of  the  people  and  the 
re-union  of  parties  will  give  strength  and  permanence 
to  his  administration,  while  he  enforces  the  retrenchments 
and  effects  the  economical  reforms  necessary  to  restore  our 
dilapidated  resources,  and  to  avert  the  approaches  of  na- 
tional decline. 

The  causes  of  the  distress  which  has  overspread  the 
country  are  twofold  : — primary  and  predisposing ;  proxi- 
mate and  exciting.  Let  us  examine  both.  Of  the  proxi- 
mate first. 


DEFICIENT    HARVEST. 

Among  the  immediate  causes  which  have  cantributed 
to  bring  on  the  present  crisis,  the  principal  has  been  the 
deficient  harvest  of  18%.  To  supply  the  deficiency  of  that 
year  one  million  quartere  of  foreign  corn  were  imported 
into  England.  The  unfavourable  season  occasioned,  ia  the 
single  item  of  corn,  a  destructioa  of  notional  wealth  to  the 
extent,  when  measured  in  com,  of  one  million  quarters,  and 
to  the  amount,  when  estimated  in  money,  of  the  prime  cost, 
the  freight  and  insurance,  of  the  foreign  com  imported. 
Had  the  crop  in  1828  been  an  average  one,  the  foreign 
com  which  we  were  obliged  to  export  a  portion  of  the 
national  wealth  to  obtain,  would  have  been  produced  at 
home  without  any  expense  beyond  that  which  the  agricul- 
turist had  already  incurred.  In  effect,  the  quantity  of 
com  imported  to  supply  the  deficiency  was  paid  for  twice 
over :  it  was  paid  for  by  the  famier  in  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction ;  and  on  his  failing  to  obtain  it  as  the  return  of  his 
outlay,  it  was  paid  for  again  by  the  importing  merchant- 
The  expense  incurred  by  the  importing  merchant  in 
making  good  the  supply  of  subsistence,  the  productive  cost 
of  which  the  farmer  had  already  paid,  was  so  much  dead 
loss  to  the  country. 

This  loss  of  national  wealth,  though  it  fell  in  the  first 
instance  upon  the  agricultural  classes,  was  not  confined  to 
them.  Their  loss  may  be  estimated  at  about  three  millions 
sterling.  But  if  the  agricultural  classes  purchased  less  by 
three  millions,  the  trading  classes  must  have  sold  lesa  by 
three  millions, — Throughout  every  branch  of  industry  em- 
ployed in  supplying  the  home  market,  stagnation  and 
distress  extended. 

It  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  suppose,  that  when  a  de- 
ficient harvest  occurs,  the  extensioa  of  the  fordgn  market, 
occasioned  by  the  increased  export  which  purchases  the 
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supply  of  foreign  corn,  creates  a  new  demand  for  goods, 
which  compensates  for  the  contraction  of  the  home  market, 
and  thus  leads  to  a  reproduction  of  wealth  equivalent  to 
that  which  the  unfavourable  sieason  destroys.  Had  the 
harvest  of  1828  not  been  deficient,  the  money  or  the  goods 
which  were  exported  to  purchase  the  necessary  supply  of 
food  would  have  been  an  available  fund  for  the  purchase  of 
other  articles.  We  should  have  had  in  the  country  not 
only  a  quantity  of  com  equal  to  that  imported,  but  also 
the  money  or  the  merchandise  by  which  the  imported  com 
was  paid  for.  A  deficient  harvest  can  be  considered  in  no 
other  light  than  as  a  destruction  of  a  portion  of  national 
wealth  equal  to  that  which  is  exported  in  order  to  make 
good  the  deficiency. 

In  the  ordinary  transactions  of  commerce,  when  two 
countries  interchange  commodities,  there  is  in  each  a  de- 
mand for  the  products  of  the  other.  This  is  not  the  case 
in  those  extraordinary  foreign  transactions  consequent  upon 
a  deficient  harvest.  When  the  failure  of  the  crop  in 
England  requires  the  importation  of  foreign  com  to  the 
amount  of  a  million  sterling,  it  does  not  follow  that  in  the 
foreign  market  a  new  and  extraordinary  demand  for  British 
goods,  to  the  amount  of  a  million  sterling,  will  spring  up. 
The  extrordinary  importation  of  com  turns  the  balance  of 
foreign  payments  against  England;  and  her  importing 
merchants  are  obliged  to  give  a  premium  for  bills,  to  remit 
to  their  foreign  correspondents.  A  premium  upon  foreign 
bills  is  a  bounty  upon  exports  :  and  hence,  in  the  first 
instance,  an  extraordinary  importation  of  corn  is  followed 
by  an  extraordinary  exportation.  But  an  exportation  ex- 
ceeding the  ordinary  demand  speedily  overstocks  the  foreign 
market,  and  causes  the  prices  of  British  commodities  in 
that  market  to  decline:  the  sudden  impulse  imparted  to 
foreign  trade  is  succeeded  by  stagnation. 

When  a  deficient  harvest  in  England  occasions  an  extraor- 
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dinary  demand  for  foreign  corn,  the  groirers  uad  mercbaats 
of  the  countries  furnishing  the  supply  acquire  an  extraor- 
dinary accession  of  profit ;  but  it  by  no  means  follows  that 
they  expend  their  increased  profits  in  consuming  an  in- 
creased quantity  of  British  goods.  The  sudden  and  ex- 
traordinary addition  to  their  wealth  they  would  not  r^ard 
OS  income,  to  be  spent  un productively ;  but  rather  as 
capital,  to  be  laid  out  productively.  A  small  part  of  the 
increase  might,  indeed,  be  devoted  to  immediate  enjoyment ; 
but  even  of  this  small  part,  an  insignificant  proportion 
would  be  employed  in  purchasing  a  greater  quantity  of 
British  goods.  The  sudden  rise  in  the  price  of  their  com 
could  have  no  perceptible  effect  in  inspiring  the  farmers  aod 
merchants  of  the  north  of  Europe  with  aa  sudden  a  taste 
for  consuming  an  increased  quantity  of  English  muslias, 
and  broad  cloths,  and  hardware.  The  extraordinary  im- 
portation which  takes  place  in  consequence  of  an  extraor- 
dinary importation  of  foreign  corn,  is  not  accompanied  by 
a  corresponding  increase  of  foreign  demand  ;  and  ihe  ne- 
cessary consequences  are,  that  the  foreign  market  becomes 
overstocked,  and  that  lower  prices  are  obtained. 

Hence  the  export  of  the  greater  quantity  of  goods  liqui- 
dates a  less  amount  of  foreign  debt ;  the  unfavourable  ba- 
lance of  payments  continues ;  the  premium  on  bills  remains 
high  ;  the  precious  metals  are  exported,  and  as  their  quan- 
tity in  the  home  market  is  thus  diminished,  their  value  is 
increased.  A  corresponding  diminution  in  the  amount,  and 
increase  in  the  value,  of  the  currency  necessarily  ftJlows,  and 
there  is  a  general  fall  of  prices. 

From  these  illustrations  we  may  distinctly  trace  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  deficient  harvest  of  1828  contributed  to 
produce  the  stagnation  and  distress  which  have  subsequently 
prevailed.  The  unfavourable  season  destroyed  a  part  of  the 
national  wealth  ;  it  deprived  the  agricultural  classes  of  a 
considerable  portion  of  their  means  of  purchasing,  and  by  a 
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necessary  consequencey  narrowed  the  demand  of  the  home 
market  to  the  manufacturing  and  trading  classes.  It  occa- 
sioned an  exportation  of  British  goods  exceeding  the  ordinary 
demand  of  the  foreign  market,  creating  a  glut  and  reac- 
tion injurious  to  commerce;  and  it  turned  the  balance  of 
foreign  payments  against  us  to  such  an  extent  that  the  pre- 
cious metals  were  abstracted  ;  that  the  currency  was  dimi- 
nished in  amount  and  increased  in  value ;  and  that,  in  the 
home  market,  prices  universally  declined.  The  peculiar 
evils  inflicted  by  a  rise  in  the  value  of  currency,  or  in  other 
words,  by  a  general  fall  of  prices,  remain  to  be  traced. 

RISE  IN  THE  VALUE  OF  CURRENCY. 

Uniform  experience  proves  that  a  rise  in  the  value  of 
money,  or  in  other  words,  a  general  fall  in  the  prices  of  com- 
modities, has  an  injurious  operation  upon  industry.  Accu- 
mulated wealth  is  in  the  hands  of  two  distinct  orders — the 
dormant  and  the  active ;  the  former  not  engaging  in  the  busi- 
ness of  production,  and  drawing  their  incomes  from  rent  or 
interest — the  latter  pursuing  the  occupations  of  agriculture, 
manufacture,  or  trade,  and  drawing  their  incomes  from  pro- 
fit. A  rise  in  the  value  of  the  currency  alters  the  distribu- 
tion of  wealth  in  favour  of  the  dormant,  and  against  the  ac- 
tive proprietor ;  it  enriches  the  classes  whose  revenues  are 
expended  unproductively,  at  the  cost  of  those  by  the  agency 
of  whose  labour  and  capital  the  wealth  of  the  community  is 
created.  It  causes  a  larger  portion  of  the  farmer'*s  produce 
to  be  devoted  to  the  payment  of  his  stipulated  money  rent, 
and  allows  a  less  portion  to  be  re-invested  in  cultivation  and 
improvement.  The  salaries  of  all  public  functionaries,  the 
wages  of  all  the  civil  and  military  servants  of  the  state,  though 
nominally  the  same,  are  in  reality  increased.  The  mortga- 
gee, the  annuitant,  and  the  fundholder — all  those  who, 
without  actively  engaging  in  the  work  of  production,  live 
upon  the  interest  of  money,  have  their  revenues  increased  at 
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the  mpeiue  of  the  funds  froiB  which  prnfiti  and  wages  w» 
derived. 

A  rise  in  the  value  of  cuirency  bssotho'  ii^urious  efecta. 
As  nicney  is  the  prtctical  measure  of  value  and  medium  <rf 
exchange,  profits,  practically  ctmddered,  most  consist  in  the 
difTereDce  between  the  cost,  estimated  in  money,  incurred  in 
production,  and  the  value,  also  estimated  in  mooey,  of  the 
commodity  produced.  The  difference  between  cost  and 
price  decreases,  or,  in  other  words,  the  rate  of  profit  falls, 
whenever,  during  the  process  of  produ(Aion,  the  value  of 
money  rises.  Where  business  is  commenced  upon  borrowed 
capital,  or  where  stock  and  matoials  are  purchased  upon 
long  credit,  a  rise  in  the  value  of  the  currency  produces 
effects  still  more  disastrous,  and  involves  a  class  of  skilled 
and  enterprising  producers,  who  might  otherwise  have  gone 
on  in  full  prosperity,  in  difficulty  and  ruin,  which  no  pru- 
dence could  foresee  or  industry  avert. 

A  rise  in  the  value  of  the  currency,  or  a  fall  in  general 
prices,  suspends  speculative  demand.  One  very  important 
operation  of  mercantile  capital  is  to  purchase  goods  as  they 
are  produced,  and  to  keep  them  on  hand  until  they  are 
wanted  fur  consumption.  When  markets  are  declining,  this 
operation  cannot  be  safely  performed.  Hence,  though 
there  should  be  no  over-production— nay,  though  the  stocks 
on  hand  should  be  actually  short  of  the  average  consump- 
tion, yet  still  a  rise  in  the  value  of  curr«icy  might  render 
goods  unsaleable,  and  cause  an  apparent  glut  during  a  real 
deficiency. 

In  countries  which  have  contracted  large  public  debts  a 
rise  in  the  value  of  the  circulating  medium  is  peculiarly  in- 
jurious. In  England  the  debt  is,  in  round  numbers,  about 
eight  hundred  millions,  and  the  interest  thirty  millions.  A 
rise  in  the  value  of  the  currency  to  the  extent  of  ten  per 
cent,  is  the  same  thing  in  effect  as  contracting  an  additional 
loan  of  eighty  millions,  and  imposing  additional  annual  taxes 
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to  the  amouBt  of  throe  millions.  A  rise  of  fifty  per  cent  in 
the  value  of  money  would  inflict  upon  us  lOOyOOO^OOO/.  of 
additional  debt,  and  15,000,000/.  of  additional  taxation. 
Reduce  prices  one  half,  or  to  express  the  same  thing  in  other 
words,  double  the  value  of  gold,  and  debt  and  interest  will 
be  doubled  also. 

The  injurious  effects  of  a  rise  in  the  value  of  currency 
are  sufficiently  obvious;  the  practical  question  for  con- 
sideration is,  to  what  extent  has  such  rise  actually  taken 
place.  Towards  the  close  of  the  late  war  the  value  of  the 
paper  currency  was  lower  by  S5  per  cent,  than  the  value  of 
the  quantity  of  gold  which  it  purported  to  represent.  If 
gold  has  since  that  period  remained  of  the  same  value,  it  is 
self-«vident  that,  in  rising  to  par  with  gold,  the  currency 
must  have  acquired  an  additional  value  of  ^  per  cent.  It 
is  also  self^vident  that  the  value  of  the  currency  must 
have  risen  more  than  ^  per  cent,  if  the  value  of  gold  now 
be  greater  than  it  was  during  the  suspension  of  cash  pay- 
ments. 

Gold  is  a  commodity— its  value,  like  that  of  other  articles, 
is  increased  either  by  increased  demand  or  diminished  sup- 
ply. Since  the  peace,  both  causes  have  operated  to  enhance 
the  exchangeaUe  power  of  the  precious  metals.  Previous 
to  the  suspension  of  cash  payments,  the  gcdd  coin  circula- 
ting in  England  amounted  to  about  S5,000,00M.  The 
restriction  on  cash  payments  diminished  the  demand  for 
gold  to  this  amount,  and,  consequently,  in  this  proportion 
tended  to  render  its  value  throughout  the  commercial  world 
less  than  it  otherwise  would  have  been.  The  return  to  cash 
payments  operated  in  a  contrary  direction,  again  increasing 
the  demand  for  gold  to  the  extent  required  to  maintain  a 
metallic  currency,  and  thereby  tending,  in  a  corresponding 
degree,  to  enhance  its  value. 

These  operations  were  not  confined  to  England.  Russia, 
which  had  established  a  paper  circulation  in  179^  contracted 
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in  1817  and  1818  extensive  foreign  loans,  by  the  aid  of  which 
a  portion  of  the  paper  was  displaced  by  the  issue  of  a  metallic 
currency.  Austria  performed  simultaneously  a  similar 
operation,  con(ractinj|[  her  paper  and  issuing  from  her  mint 
ten  millions  sterling  in  gold  and  silver  coin.  In  1819 
Denmark  substituted  coiu  for  paper  to  the  amount  of  three 
millions  sterlinji;.  The  banks  in  the  United  States  of 
North  Arnica  resumed  metallic  payments  soon  after  the  ' 
peace  with  England,  and  for  this  purpose  considerable  sums 
in  gold  and  diver  were  imported. 

While  throughout  the  principal  commercial  countries  of 
the  world  the  demand  for  the  precious  metals  thus  increased, 
their  supply  diminished.  During  the  civil  wars  and  revo- 
lutions of  Spanish  America,  the  operations  of  mining  were 
suspended,  the  stupeodous  works,  constructed  at  enormous 
labour  and  expeose,  were  dilapidated  and  destroyed,  and 
the  native  Indian  population,  by  whom  alone  in  the  tropical 
mountains  the  mines  could  be  effectually  wrought,  emi- 
grated or  perished.  The  supply  of  the  metals  from  the 
Spanish  American  States  has  been  reduced  by  two-thirds, 
and,  in  all  human  probability,  can  never  be  restored  to 
what  it  formerly  was.  From  the  fact,  that  since  the  latter 
years  of  the  late  war  the  deinan.l  for  the  precious  metals 
has  considerably  increased,  while  tlie  supply  of  th»n  has 
been  diminished,  the  inference  is  inevitable,  that  their  value 
in  exchange  has  been  enhanced. 

But  it  is  not  merely  by  inferences,  however  clear  and 
convincing,  from  the  general  principles  of  supply  and 
demand,  that  we  arrive  at  a  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  the 
value  of  the  currency  has  considerably  increased.  This  fact 
is  forced  upon  us  by  the  immediate  and  irredstible  evidence 
of  experience :  the  rise  in  the  value  of  the  currency  is  seen, 
felt,  and  heard  in  the  daily  transactions  of  the  market. 
"  General  prices  have  fallen ;"— "  The  value  of  money  bos 
risen  i"  these  are  the  strictly  convertible  terms  of  an  identical 
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proposition.  Whoever  either  buys  or  sells  is  assured,  by 
his  own  personal  knowledge,  that  the  same  quantity  of 
labour  or  of  goods  exchanges  for  a  less  quantity  of  money,  or, 
in  other  words,  that  the  same  quantity  of  money  purchases 
a  greater  quantity  of  labour  or  of  goods ;  or,  to  express  the 
self-same  fact  in  different  words,  whoever  buys  or  sells  in 
the  market,  knows  by  his  own  personal  experience  that  the 
value  of  the  currency  has  risen. 

In  his  able  work  upon  high  and  low  prices,  Mr.  Tooke 
contends  that  the  fall  of  prices  since  the  peace  may  be  ac- 
counted for  without  reference  to  changes  in  the  currency, 
by  the  increased  quantities  in  which  the  principal  articles  of 
consumption  have  been  produced  and  brought  to  market. 
No  person  possessing  the  slightest  knowledge  of  these  sub- 
jects will  attempt  to  question  Mr.  Tooke^s  principle  of  the 
influence  of  quantity  on  price.  An  increased  quantity  of 
goods,  the  quantity  of  money  remaining  the  same,  and  a 
diminished  quantity  of  money,  the  quantity  of  goods  re- 
maining unchanged,  produce  similar  efiects  upon  prices— or, 
to  vary  the  expression,  occasion  similar  changes  in  the  value 
of  currency.  It  is  only  in  the  prices  of  the  objects  pur- 
chased that  the  value  of  money  can  be  expressed ;  and  every 
change  in  general  prices,  from  whatever  cause  arising,  is  a 
change  in  the  currency.  Mr.  Tooke,  in  hia  masterly  details 
respecting  the  increased  production  of  the  principal  articles 
of  commerce  since  the  peace,  has  pointed  out  another  and 
very  powerful  cause,  which  would  itself  have  occasioned  a 
rise  in  the  value  of  the  currency,  even  if  no  diminution  had 
occurred  in  the  supply  of  the  metals  from  the  mines,  and  if 
no  increased  demand  had  arisen  in  consequence  of  the  re- 
sumption of  cash  payments  in  Europe  and  America. 

Since  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  then,  the  paper  currency 
has  not  only  been  raised  to  par  with  gold,  but  gold  itself  has 
been  increased  in  value  by  the  conjoint  operation  of  three 
several   causes, — the    increased   demand   for   the  precious 
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metals  in  consequence  of  the  reflumption  of  cash  paymenli 
by  the  principal  commercial  countries  of  the  world;  the 
diminished  supply  of  these  metals  from  the  minea ;  and  the 
vastly  increased  proportion  in  which  coBimodittes  have  been 
produced  and  circulated.  The  d^^ee  in  which  these  co- 
operating causes  have  affected  the  value  of  currency  is 
ascertained  by  a  ctHnparison  of  prices.  When  we  take  the 
prices  of  labour  and  of  the-  principal  products  of  labour  at 
the  close  of  the  war,  and  compare  them  with  the  prices  of 
similar  objects  at  the  present  period,  we  discover,  in  the  only 
way  in  which  the  fact  can  be  discovered,  the  extent  to  which 
the  value  of  the  currency  during  this  interval  has  been 
enhanced. 

As  the  prices  of  different  objects  have  fallen  in  different 
[Hoportions,  it  would  be  difficult  to  state  with  precisioD 
what  the  average  rise  in  the  value  of  currency  has  beoi.  It 
has  been  sufficiently  great  to  produce  very  disastrous  etTects. 
In  altering  the  distribution  of  wealth,  against  the  produc- 
tive classes — ^in  reducing  protilB  during  the  interval  between 
the  capitalist's  advance  and  return — and  in  suspending  spe- 
culative demand — it  has  been  the  principal  exciting  or 
proximate  cause  of  much  of  the  embarrassment  and  distress 
which  have  been  experienced  during  its  progress ;  and  in 
adding  to  the  real  amount  of  debt  and  of  taxation,  it  has 
operated  as  a  primary  and  predisposing  cause  of  national 


TAXATION. 
The  great  predisposing  or  primary  cause  which  rendeA 
the  industry  of  this  country  liable  to  periodical  deptessioD, 
and  which  so  frequently  expose*  masses  of  the  productive 
classes  to  embarrassment  and  ruin,  is  the  very  large  portion 
of  the  products  of  industty  which  is  taken,  from  the  pro- 
ducers by  taxation.  Excessive  taxation  renders  ordinary 
profits  low;  and  when  ordinary  profits  are  low,  any.  sli^t 
dkiline'of  pricei  may  be  sufficient  to  change  profit  into  loss. 
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A  brief  illustration  of  this  principle  will  be  proper,  as  it  is 
of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  effects  of  taxation  upon 
industry  should  be  distinctly  and  fully  understood. 

A  farmer  paying  no  taxes  expends  100  quarters  of  com 
in  the  cultivation  of  land  which  ordinarily  yields  him  150 
quarters,  and  thus  obtains  a  profit  of  50  per  cent. ;  the  tax- 
gatharer  takes  45  quarters  of  his  produce^  and  his  profit  is 
thereby  reduced  to  5  per  cent.  While  paying  no  taxes,  a 
deficient  harvest  reduces  his  produce  from  150  to  190  quar- 
ters, leaving  him  still  a  profit  of  20  per  cent. ;  an  equal 
deficiency  in  his  crop  occurs  w  h  he  pays  45  quarters  as 
taxes,  and,  instead  of  making  a  profit,  he  sufien^  a  loss  of 
95  per  cent,  upon  his  capital. 

ThiBi  simple  iUustrstion  shows  distinctly  the  manner  in 
which  taxes  upon  production  reduce  the  rate  of  profit,  and 
expose  the  producer  to  perpetual  hazard,  by  placing  him 
nearer  to  the  verge  where  profit  ceases  and  loss  begins. 
In  a  country  where  taxation  presses  heavily  upon  the  pro- 
ductive classes  profits  must  necessarily  be  low,  and  the 
occurrence  of  a  deficient  harvest,  or  of  an  accidental  stagna- 
tion of  trade,  will  be  accompanied  not  merely  by  a  diminu- 
tion of  expected  gain,  but  by  an  absolute  destruction  of 
capital. 

To  the  principle  here  stated  it  may  be  objected,  that  when 
the  farmer  receives  protection:  proportioned  to  the  imposts 
Itrid  upon  him,  t^e  increased  price  of  his  produce  will  enable 
him  to  pay  his  taxes  without  suflRsring  any  diminution  of 
his^  profits.  This  objection  requires  to  be  very  carefully 
considered. 

In  floriculture  a  considerable  portion  of  farm  produce  is 
spent  upon'  the  farm^ — ^for  seed,  for  the  food  of  labourers, 
and  for  the  food  of '  cattle.  The  high  price  of  this  portion 
of  his  produce  has  no  effect  upon  the  farmer^s  profit ;  it  is 
the  hi^  price  of  that  portion  which  he  can  take  to  market 
from  wbichi  alone  he  can  derive  any  benefit.     For  the  sake 
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of  distinctness,  let  us  suppose  that  the  farmer  expends  fifty 
quarters  of  com  for  seed  and  food,  and  exchanges  fifty 
quarters  more  for  clothing,  furniture,  and  implements, 
while  his  ordinary  produce  is  IdO  quarters,  worth  in  the 
market  60j.  per  quarter ;  expressed  in  money,  his  expendi- 
ture  will  be  SOOl.,  and  his  produce  450/.,  so  that  if  he  pay 
no  taxes  his  profits  will  be  dO  per  cent.  Let  rates  and 
taxes  equivalent  to  45  quarters  be  levied  upon  him,  and  let 
us  see  to  what  extent  the  price  of  corn  must  rise  to  enable 
him  to  obtain  the  same  rate  of  profit  as  before. 

If,  notwithstanding  the  imposition  of  this  taxation,  all 
articles,  with  the  exception  of  farm  produce,  remain  at  the 
same  price  as  before,  then  it  will  be  necessary,  in  order  to 
give  the  farmer  the  same  rate  of  profit  as  before,  that  com 
should  rise  from  SI.  to  ^t.  10s,  per  quarter.  Estimated  in 
money,  his  account  will  stand  thus : — Fifty  quarters  of  com, 
for  seed  and  food,  at  7/.  10a.  per  quarter,  375/.;  twenty 
quarters,  at  7/-  10«.  per  quarter,  sold  to  purchase  clothing, 
furniture,  and  implements,  at  the  same  price  as  before, 
150/.,  making  his  whole  money  advance  5Z51.  The  produce 
remaining  on  his  hands  after  paying  45  quarters,  or  their 
price  for  taxes,  will  be  35  quarters  at.  7/.  10s. — HGStl.  10«., 
being  50  per  cent,  upon  his  advance. 

Thus  it  appears  evident,  that  when  burthens  are  imposed 
upon  the  soil,  a  rise  in  the  price  of  agricultural  produce, 
without  a  rise  in  the  price  of  other  things  expended  in 
cultivation,  might  indemnify  the  farmer,  and  leave  him 
with  the  same  rate  of  profit  as  before ;  but  the  important 
question  here  occurs,  is  it  possible,  under  any  syst^n  of 
taxation,  and  of  protection  countervailing  taxation,  thus  to 
raise  the  price  of  agrculture  produce  without  raising  at  the 
same  time  the  prices  of  other  things  P  The  slightest  inves- 
tigation will  convince  us  that  this  would  be  impo8sibl& 

By  the  supposition  taken  for  illustration,  before  any 
portion  of  the   produce  of  industry  was  taken  from  the 
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productive  classes  by  taxation,  the  manufacturer^  like  the 
farmer,  realised  a  profit  of  50  per  cent.;  and  after  the 
taxes  imposed  on  him,  and  before  the  rise  of  agricultural 
produce,  the  rate  of  his  profit,  like  that  of  the  farmer,  falls 
to  five  per  cent  Now,  if  the  manufacturers  who  supplied 
the  farmer  with  clothing,  furniture,  and  implements,  did 
not  raise  the  price  of  those  articles  with  the  rise  in  the  price 
of  the  food  and  raw  materials,  by  the  expenditure  of  which 
those  manufactured  articles  were  prepared,  they  could  not 
continue  their  business,  fiy  the  supposition,  they  had  be- 
fore the  rise  of  prices,  100/.  with  which  to  purchase  the  food 
and  materials  expended  on  articles  which  they  sold  for  105/. ; 
but  the  price  of  agricultural  produce  is  doubled :  the  quan- 
tity of  food  and  raw  material  which  formerly  cost  100/.  now 
costs  200/.,  and  if  the  finished  articles  prepared  by  the  ex- 
penditure of  this  quantity  continue  to  sell  at  the  same  price 
as  before,  namely  105/.,  the  class  of  manufactures  must 
perish.  In  all  the  branches  of  productive  industry  the  rates 
of  profit  have  a  tendency  to  the  same  common  level.  When 
taxation  absorbs  the  produce  of  industry,  and  when  it  is 
attempted  to  give  a  countervailing  protection  to  the  pro- 
ducer by  enabling  him  to  raise  his  prices,  one  of  two  things 
must  necessarily  happen  :  either  the  protection  afforded  will 
not  produce  the  intended  effect  of  raising  prices  at  all,  or  else 
it  will  raise  them  generally.  In  ndcher  case  can  protection 
have  any  influence  in  preventing  taxation  from  reducing 
profit.  If  the  quantity  of  commodities  produced  exceed  by 
50  per  cent  the  quantity  expended  in  their  production,  and 
if  out  of  the  increase  the  state  abstract  45  per  cent.,  then,  at 
whatever  price  commodities  may  sell,  the  producers  will 
have  the  rate  of  their  profit  reduced  from  50  to  5  per  cent., 
and  will  be  placed  in  that  precarious  situation  in  which 
every  slight  vibration  of  the  market  may  change  profit  into 
loss. 


Berore  learing  this  most  important  subject,  one  word  in 
limitation  of  the  principle  advanced.  Some  difference  of 
opinion  exists  amongst  those  who  have  considered  the  nature 
and  causes  of  national  wealih,  as  to  the  degree  in  which  the 
profits  of  industry  ere  determined  by  the  proportion  between 
the  quantity  of  commodities  produced  and  the  quantity  ex- 
pended in  their  production.  It  is  not  intended  to  give  any 
decision  upon  this  controverted  point.  It  is  universally 
admitted  that  the  ratio  in  which  the  quantity  produced  ex- 
ceeds the  quantity  expended  on  prodiiction  forms  tlie  limit, 
beyond  which  the  rate  of  profit  cannot  rise.  If  100  quacters 
of  com  reproduce  IdO  quarters,  and  if  no  charge  be  imposed 
on  the  farmer,  he  may  obtain  50  per  cent. pro6t,  but  cannot 
by  possibility  obtain  more ;  and  if  45  quarters  be  abstracted 
by  the  Ux-gatherer,  his  proGtmay  reach,  but  cannot  possi- 
bly eivceed  5  per  cent.  Here  there  is  no  controversy.  It 
may  be  laid  down  as  a  principle  not  exposed  to  the  hazard 
of  contradiction,  that  taxation  falling  on  the  productive 
classes  lowers  considerably  the  maximum  of  profit,  and  be- 
comes thereby  the  primary  predisposing  cause  of  periodical 
distress. 

When  we  consider  the  extent  and  intensity  of  this  predis- 
posing cauB&— when  we  estimate  the  very  large  proportion 
of  the  products  of  industry  which  i»  taken  from  the  produc- 
tive classes  to  support  the  State,  the  Church,  and  the  poor, 
under  the  several  forms  of  taxes,  tithes,  and  rates,  we  at 
once  perceive  that  in  all  the  departments  of  national  indus- 
try—agriculture, manufactures,  and  commerce,  the  ral«s  of 
profit  must  be  low,  and  that  the  margin  between  the  points 
at  which  profit  is  realized  and  loss  incurred  is  contracted  to 
a  narrow  line.  If  these  predisposing  causes  cannot  be  re- 
movedi  distress  must  recur,  and  national  decline  become 
inevitable.  The  means  of  averting  the  evil  remain  to  be 
considered. 
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REMOVAL  OF  THE  PREDISPOSING  CAUSES 

OF  DISTRESS. 

The  elastic  force  of  •British  industry  under  pressure 
baffles  calculation.     When  we  review  the  extent  and  the 

» 

intensity  of  the  causes  which  have  so  long  depressed  pro- 
duction, our  surprise  is  excited,  not  by  the  occasional 
prevalence  of  distress,  but  rather  by  the  fact  that  England 
has  not  as  yet  fallen  into  deep  and  irretrievable  decline. 
There  is  a  vigorous  principle  of  vitality  in  the  country, 
which  affords  reasonable  grounds  of  hope.  Let  remedial 
measures,  founded  on  correct  principles,  be  cautiously 
yet  unflinchingly  applied,  and  the  difficulties  of  the  exist- 
ing crisis  will  be  overcome.  Remove  the  primary  and 
predisposing  causes  of  distress,  and  national  prosperity 
will  be  speedily  restored. 

It  has  been  shown  that  the  principal  predisposing  cause 
ot  national  distress  is  the  absorption,  by  taxation,  of  a 
portion  of  the  produce  of  industry,  so  large  as  to  reduce 
the  producers'  profit  almost  to  nothing.  The  most  obvious 
and  effectual  remedy  would  be,  a  reduction  of  the  taxes; 
but  in  applying  this  remedy  to  any  very  beneficial  extent, 
a  difficulty  occurs  :  about  two-thirds  of  the  whole  public 
revenue  is  a  fixed  charge,  which  is  appropriated  to  defray- 
ing the  interest  of  the  debt,  and  which  cannot  be  reduced 
without  breaking  faith  with  the  national  creditor.  Rfr. 
trenchment  operating  only  on  that  smaller  portion  of  the 
public  revenue  which  supports  our  civil  and  military  esta- 
blishments, may  do  something,  but  cannot  do  enough.  To 
relieve  the  oppressed  and  palsied  industry  of  the  country,  it 
is  necessary  not  only  that  taxation  should  be  diminished^ 
but  that  its  direction  should  be  altered.  Is  it  not  possible 
so  to  adjust  taxation  as  to  prevent  it  from  reducing  the  rate 
of  profit  upon  capital  ?  Of  all  financial  questions  this  is 
the  most  important. 


TAXES  ON  DOHMANT  CAPITAL  DO  NOT  DIS- 
COURAGE  PRODUCTION. 

The  proprietors  of  any  country  consist  of  two  cUsaes — 
the  dormant  and  the  active.  In  the  former  'part  of  this 
article  it  appeared  that  one  great  evil  of  a  rise  in  the  value 
of  money  is,  that  by  altering  the  distribution  of  wealth  in 
favour  of  tlie  former,  and  against  the  latter,  it  reduces 
profits  and  brings  the  producers  of  wealth  nearer  to  that 
point  at  which  profit  is  converted  into  loss.  From  the 
principle  there  stated,  it  follows,  that  it  is  only  when  tax- 
ation falls  on  that  portion  of  wealth  which  is  actively 
employed  in  reproduction,  that  it  lowers  the  profits  of 
industry  and  predisposes  to  decline.— Taxes  imposed  upcHi 
dormant  capitalists  transfer  wealth  from  one  class  of  indivi- 
duals to  another  class,  but  do  not  operate  so  as  to  diminish 
the  annual  produce  of  land  and  labour,  or  to  reduce  the 
pro6ts  of  those  by  wliom  the  annual  re-production  is 
created.  It  may  be  more  clear  and  convincing  to  explain 
this  important  principle  by  particular  examples  rather  that) 
by  general  propositions. 

A  dormant  capitalist  lays  out,  as  an  investment,  10,00(M. 
in  the  purchase  of  the  ground,  houses,  and  other  buildings 
of  a  manufactory,  and  lets  the  property,  at  a  rent  of  500/. 
per  annum,  to  an  active  capitalist,  who  employs  10,000/.  in 
the  manufacturing  business,  and  makes,  over  and  above  hia 
rent,  and  all  other  expenses,  a  net  annual  profit  of  10  per 
cent.  Taxes  amounting  to  SO  per  cent,  upon  the  income  he 
derives  from  his  investment  are  imposed  upon  the  dormant 
capitalist.  The  only  operation  of  these  taxes  is  to  transfer 
from  the  hands  of  the  proprietor  to  the  hands  of  those  who 
live  upon  the  taxes  one  half  of  the  wealth  annually  derived 
from  his  property.  The  receivers  of  the  taxes  acquire  a 
power  of  purchasing,  exactly  equal  to  that  which  the  payer 
of  them  loses.     The  extent  of  the  market,  the  effectual  de- 
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mand  for  goods,  remains  (he  same  as  before,  and  no  effect, 
either  direct  or  indirect,  is  produced  upon  the  quantity  of 
wealth  created. 

Taxes  amounting  to  50  per  cent,  upon  his  profits  are  im- 
posed upon  the  active  capitalist  who  embarked  his  10,000/. 
in  the  manufacturing  business.  Mark  the  very  different 
results :  profits  are  reduced  from  10  to  6  per  cent,  which  is 
assumed  to  be  the  market  rate  of  interest.  The  active 
capitalist  has  no  longer  a  motive  to  continue  in  business, 
and  will  seek  the  earliest  opportunity  of  withdrawing  his 
money,  and  investing  it  in  securities  which,  at  the  existing 
rate  of  interest,  yield  him  the  same  per  centage,  without 
risk  or  trouble,  which  he  is  able  to  obtain  by  incurring  the 
hazard  and  the  labour  of  preparing  goods  for  the  market. 
The  labourers  he  employed  are  thrown  out  of  work ;  the 
quantity  of  wealth  produced  is  diminished. 

Take  another  example : — A  nobleman  inherits  a  landed 
estate,  which  he  lets  out  to  tenantry  at  a  rental  of  10,000/. 
a  year:  the  tenantry  employ  capital  to  the  amount  of 
100,000/. ;  the  average  price  of  corn  is  SI.  per  quarter,  and 
the  average  produce  of  the  estate  is  equivalent  to  40,000 
quarters,  worth,  at  the  average  price,  120,000/.  In  this  case, 
the  tenantry,  after  payingtheir  rent  of  10,000/.,  and  replacing 
their  annual  expenditure  of  100,000/.,  retain  in  their  hands 
a  surplus  of  10,000/.,  or,  in  other  words,  make  10  per  cent, 
profit  on  their  capital. 

Taxes  are  imposed  on  articles  of  luxury,  as  carriages, 
pleasure  horses,  livery  servants,  foreign  wines,  &c.,  so  that 
a  person  expending  10,000/.  pays  in  taxes  5,000/.  per 
annum.  It  is  obvious  that  these  taxes  inflict  no  injury 
upon  agriculture ;  that  they  neither  lower  the  price  of  com 
nor  increase  the  cost  of  raising  it,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
leave  the  profits  of  the  farmer  exactly  as  before. 

Alter  the  direction  of  taxation  :  instead  of  imposing  high 
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duties  upon  articles  of  luxury  consumed  in  immediate 
enjoyment,  impose  them  on  articles  consumed  in  the  cultiva- 
vation  of  the  earth  ;  let  taxes  upon  farm-houses  and  build- 
ings, upon  agricultural  labourers  and  horses,  and  upoD 
timber,  iron,  and  leather,  render  it  necessary  for  the 
tenantry  in  cultivating  their  farms,  to  expend  105,0001, 
where  they  before  expended  only  100,000?.  Their  produce 
sells  for  120,000/.  When  they  have  replaced  their  expendi- 
ture of  105,000/,  and  paid  the  rent,  amounting  to  10,000/., 
they  will  have  a  surplus  remainingin  their  hands  of  5,000/. ; 
taxation  will  have  reduced  agricultural  profit  from  10  to 
eomethiog  less  than  5  per  cent. 

While  agriculture  is  thus  permanently  depressed  by  taxa- 
tion, a  casualty  unfavourable  to  the  farmer  (Kcurs :  the  value 
of  money  is  raised — an  abundant  harvest  gives  an  excessive 
supply  of  com  of  home  growth,  or  a  deficient  harvest,  by 
opening  the  ports,  is  followed  by  an  excessive  im|)ortadon 
from  abroad ;  these  causes,  acting  singly  or  conjointly,  re- 
duce the  price  of  com  from  608.  to  SOs.  per  quarter.  The 
tenantry  on  our  estate  sell  their  40,000  quarters  for  100,000/., 
and,  when  their  rent  is  paid,  have  00,000/.  left  They 
expended  105,000/.  in  cultivation,  and  have  therefore  lost 
15,000/.  Two  or  three  such  years,  and  they  are  ruined. 
The  remitting  of  the  whole  of  their  rent  would  not  enable 
them  to  recover  their  lost  capital. 

It  is  an  important  principle,  and  oiie  admitting  of  the 
strictest  demonstration,  that  taxes  on  vested  property,  on 
the  rent  of  land,  houses,  and  oil  money  on  mortgage,  and  in 
the  public  funds,  have  no  injurious  influence  upon  the 
production  of  wealth,  o.r  upon  the  national  prosperity ;  and 
that  it  is  those  taxes  only  which  fall  upon  the  actively  pro- 
ductive class,  which  reduce  the  rate  of  profit,  and  bring  a 
country  prematurely,  first  to  the  stationary  and  then  to  the 
declining  slate. 
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OBJECTIOxNS  ANSWERED. 

It  may  be  objected,  that  it  would  be  unjust  to  tax  incomes 
derived  from  vested  property,  without  taxing  ui  an  equftl 
degree  incomes  derived  from  capital  actively  employed. 
This  objection,  which  is  deserving  of  great  consideration, 
will  be  admitted  to  be  inapplicable,  if  it  can  be  satisfactorily 
shown  that  exempting  directly  productive  industry  from 
taxation,  so  far  from  being  injurious,  would  be  beneficial  to 
those  dormant  proprietors  who  live  upon  the  rent  of  land 
and  the  interest  of  vested  capital. 

The  rent  of  land  and  the  interest  of  money  are  portions 
of  that  net  annual  produce  which  remains  after  the  replace* 
ment  of  the  expenditure  by  which  the  gross  produce  was 
created.  Were  the  productive  powers  of  industry  so  low 
that  no  surplus  existed,  there  could  be  neither  rent  nor 
interest.  Though  labour  were  so  effective  that  the  wealth 
produced  exceeded  by  50  per  cent,  the  wealth  expended 
in  production,  yet,  should  the  taxes  paid  by  the  industrious 
classes  absorb  the  whole  of  this  surplus,  nothing  could  be 
paid  either  for  the  use  of  land,  or  for  the  loan  of  capital.  It 
is  plain  that  when  taxes  press  too  heavily  on  the  productive 
classes,  they  may  be  fully  as  injurious  to  the  dormant 
proprietor  as  taxes  paid  directly  by  himself.  To  render  this 
self-evident,  let  us  recur  to  the  former  examples. 

The  dormant  capitalist  who  lays  out  as  an  investment 
10,000/.  in  the  purchase  of  manufacturing  premises,  and  who 
lets  them  to  an  active  capitalist  for  500/.  per  annum,  can 
obtain  this  rent  only  because  the  active  capitalist  is  able  to 
sell  the  goods  he  fabricates  at  a  price  which  will  replace  to 
him  all  the  things  expended  in  their  production,  with  a  sur- 
plus equal  both  to  the  rent  he  pays  and  to  something  more 
than  the  market  rate  of  interest  upon  the  capital  he  ad- 
vances. Thus,  if  the  active  capitalist  expend  10,000/.  in 
manufacturing  his  goods,  and  if  the  market  rate  of  interest 
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be  five  per  cent.,  thea  he  will  engage  to  pay  a  rent  of  BOOt. 
for  his  premiseB,  only  under  ttie  expectation  that  he  will  be 
able  to  sell  his  goods  for  something  more  than  11,000/. 
For,  were  the  ordinary  price  of  his  goods  only  sucb  that  be 
could  sell  the  (juantity  produced  by  expending  10,000/.  for 
no  more  than  11,000/.,  the  payment  of  a  rent  of  500/.  would 
reduce  his  profit  to  five  per  cent.,  that  is  to  nothing  beyond  ^ 
that  market  rate  of  int^est  which,  by  the  suppontion,  he 
might  obtain  without  the  labour,  anxiety,  and  risk  of  busi- 
ness. Let  the  price  of  the  goods  produced  by  expending 
10,000/.  be  ]  1,500/.,  and  then  the  active  capitalist  mayengage 
to  pay  a  rent  of  500/.  for  his  premises ;  because,  in  thiscase, 
be  will  have  10  per  cent,  profit  remaining,  or  five  per  cent, 
more  than  the  market  interest,  as  the  recampence  of  personal 
exertion,  skill,  and  risk.  Let  taxes  on  the  productive  classes 
absorb  500/.  out  of  the  1 1 ,500/.,  for  which  the  goods  can  be 
sold,  and  then  again  the  active  capitalist  will  refuse  to  en- 
gage for  the  payment  of  any  rent,  because,  were  he,  under 
such  circumstances,  to  give  any  thing  for  situation  and  pre- 
mises, his  profit  would  be  less  than  the  market  rate  of  inte- 
rest. The  dormant  capitalist  is  dependent  for  the  amount 
of  his  income  upon  the  degree  of  success  with  which  the 
active  capitalist  carries  on  the  business  of  production.  When 
taxes  upon  industry  absorb  the  surplus  of  production  over 
and  above  the  expenditure  which  creates  it,  the  income  of 
the  dormant  capitalist  is  as  eifectually  subtracted  as  if  it 
were  withdrawn  from  him  by  a  direct  impost. 

Again,  when  a  landed  proprietor  lets  his  estate  to  his 
tenantry  for  a  rental  of  10,000/.  per  annum,  it  is  evident  that 
he  can  do  so  only  because  the  tenantry  expect  to  s^  their 
produce  at  a  price  which  will  repay  all  the  expense  of  culti- 
vation, with  a  surplus  equal  both  to  the  rent  they  engage 
for,  and  to  something  more  than  the  market  interest  of  the 
capital  they  employ.  The  rent  of  land  is  that  portion  of 
the  surplus  produce  which  remains  after  the  cultivator  has 
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replaced  his  capital  with  a  profit  so  far  exceeding  the  market 
rate  of  interest  as  to  induce  him  to  continue  his  occupation. 
When  the  landed  proprietor  pays  into  the  treasury,  in  the 
form  of  a  property-tax,  that  portion  of  the  surplus  produce 
of  the  soil  which  constitutes  rent,  the  injury  inflicted  upon 
him  is  in  no  way  greater  than  it  would  be  were  such  surplus 
produce  not  to' pass  through  his  hands,  but  to  be  paid  at 
once  into  the  treasury  by  the  tenant,  under  the  form  of  a 
tax  upon  production. 

But  to  the  objection  that  it  would  be  unjust  to  tax  dor- 
mant proprietors  without  at  the  same  time  taxing  the  ac- 
tively productive  capitalist  in  an  equal  degree,  an  answer 
more  triumphant  may  be  given.  Such  a  distribution  of 
taxation  would  be  beneficial,  not  injurious,  to  the  dormant 
proprietor.  When  heavy  taxation  on  the  productive  classes 
predisposes  to  the  declining  state,  the  value  of  every  species 
of  property  is  gradually  reduced ;  but  when  taxation  is  so 
adjusted  that  adequate  profits  are  acquired,  and  the  pro- 
gressive state  maintained,  the  value  of  land  and  of  houses, 
and  the  amount  of  income  derived  from  them,  continue  to 
increase ;  while,  if  the  interest  of  money  does  not  continue 
to  rise,  it  is  preserved  at  a  higher  rate  than  if  profits  were 
absorbed  by  taxation.  These  principles  are  so  important 
that  a  brief  elucidation  may  be  proper. 

Take  an  extreme  case.  The  public  exigencies  are  such, 
that  it  is  necessary  to  adopt  either  a  system  of  taxation  which 
shall  reduce  profits  almost  to  nothing,  or  a  system  of  taxa- 
tion which  shall  reduce  the  incomes  of  dormant  proprietors 
almost  to  nothing.  The  latter  alternative  is  preferred,  and 
the  dormant  proprietors  become  little  more  than  receivers 
for  the  public  treasury. 

In  the  case  here  supposed,  profits  would  be  high,  and 
wealth  and  population  would  increase.  As  these  increased, 
the  increasing  demand  for  subsistence  would  raise  the  value 
of  agricultural  produce  in  relation  to  manufactured  goods. 
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and  would  consequently  give  to  the  farmer  a  profit  greater 
than  that  obtained  hy  other  producers.  The  competition  of 
activecapitaliststoparticipateinthehigherrateof  agricultural 
profits  would  raiae  the  value  of  land,  and  create  for  the  pro- 
prietor a  new  and  additional  income  in  lieu  of  that  absorbed 
by  the  state.  Aspronperity  advanced,  improved  and  cheaper 
modes  of  culture  would  be  adopted,  and  more  etwnomical 
manufacturing  processes  discovered,  and  these,  by  increasing 
the  productive  powers  of  labour,  might  prevent,  for  an  al- 
most indefinite  period,  the  rising  value  of  agricultural  pro- 
duce from  lowering  general  profits.  The  rents  obtained  for 
houses,  for  buildings,  and  for  situations  favorable  for  carry- 
ing on  manufactures  and  trade  would  advance.  High  pn^ts 
would  render  the  active  capitalist  desirous  of  borrowing,  in 
order  to  extend  his  business,  and  would  tempt  the  monied 
capitalists  to  embark  in  trade  rather  than  lend  out  at  inte- 
rest ;  and  thus,  the  number  of  borrowers  increa.Mng,  while- 
the  number  of  lenders  diminished,  the  interest  of  money 
would  continue  high.  It  appears  by  clear  demonstrative 
evidence,  that  when  excessive  taxation  on  the  productive 
classes  has  so  lowered  the  profits  of  industry,  as  to  endanger 
the  coming  on  of  the  declining  state,  it  becomes  the  interest 
of  proprietors  and  dormant  money  capitalists  that  a  property 
tax  should  be  substituted  for  the  taxes  pressing  most  severdy 
on  production. 

There  is  another  objection.  It  may  be  urged  that  a  pro- 
perty-tax, by  diminishing  the  motive  to  accumulate,  has  as 
injurious  an  cR'ect  upon  production  as  taxes  lowering  the 
rate  of  profit.  The  objection  is  inapplicable :  the  effect  of  a 
property-tax  would  be,  to  lower  the  price  of  property  to  a 
purchaser,  and  not  to  check  the  accumulation  made  to  effect 
the  purchase.  Levy  a  tax  often  per  cent,  upon  the  income 
derived  from  land,  houses,  and  public  funds,  and  the  vendor 
of  property  nominally  yielding  1001.  per  annum,  would  in 
reality  have  only  90/.   per  annum  to  dispose  of — the  pur- 
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chase  money  would  be  calculated,  not  on  100/.  but  on  90/. 
The  number  of  years'  purchase  which  would  be  given  for  the 
diminished  income  of  the  vendor  would  be  mainly  deter- 
mined by  the  market  rate  of  interest  at  the  time.     It  has 
been  shewn  that  taxation,  so  adjusted  as  to  relieve  produc- 
tion and  elevate  the  profits  of  industry  to  the  level  of  pros- 
perity, would  increase  the  disposition  toborrow,and  diminish 
that  to  lend,  and  thus  preserve  the  interest  of  money  high. 
When  interest  is  high,  property  sells  for  fewer  years'  pur- 
chase.   It  is  apparent  that  shifting  the  pressure  of  taxation 
from  industry  to  property,  instead  of  checking  accumula. 
tion,  would  have  a  contrary  ef!*ect,  and  increase,  amongst 
the  industrious  classes,  both  the   motive  and   the  power  to 
accumulate. 

Under  any  given  rate  of  interest,   a  tax  upon  property 
must  reduce  its  selling  price.     A  permanent  property-tax 
is,  in  point  of  fact,  an  appropriation,  by  the  State,  of  a 
portion  of  the  dormant  capital  of  the  country.     To  render 
this  appropriation  equal  and  equitable,  it  ought  to  extend 
to  all  mortgages  to  which  dormant  capital  may  be  liable 
when  the  tax  on  property  is  imposed.     For  example,  if  a 
landed  estate,  yielding  1,000/.  per  annum,  were,  previous  to 
the  imposition  of  a  property-tax,  charged  with  1000/.  at  6 
per  cent.,  then  upon  the  imposition  of  a  tax  of  10  per  cent, 
upon  the  rental  of  this  estate,  the  mortgagee  should  not 
only  be  obliged  to  pay  his  proportion  of  the  annual  tax, 
but,  in  the  event  of  his  foreclosing  upon  the  proprietor, 
should  be  compelled  to  abate  1 0  per  cent,  upon  the  princi- 
pal sum,  and  to  receive  900/.  instead  of  1000/.     This  would 
place  the  proprietor  and  the  mortgagee  in  the  same  relative 
position  as  before.    The  state  would  have  appropriated  one- 
tenth  of  the  property  of  each. 

IMPORTANT  COROLLARY. 

From   the  principles  above  unfolded,  a  most  important 
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corollary  reaulu.  A  national  debt,  whatever  may  be  He 
amountt  has  no  i^juriout  influence,  either  oh  the  proa- 
peril}/  or  on  the  financial  resources  of  a  country,  provided 
the  interest  upon  it  be  paid  out  of  taxes  imposed,  not 
upon  the  productive  classes,  but  upon  dormant  capital. 
This  very  important  corollary  demands  illustration. 

Take  the  amount  of  tbe  national  debt  at  one-half,  for  ex- 
ample, of  all  the  vested  property  of  the  country ;  and  iiB 
intei-est  as  equivalent  to  half  the  income  derived  from  this 
dormant  capital.  Assume,  for  the  sake  of  distinctness  and 
precision,  that  the  fee-simple  of  the  vested  property  of  the 
country,  exclusive  of  the  public  funds,  is  1,000,000,000/. ; 
that  tbe  debt  is  500,000,000/. ;  that  the  rental  and  interest 
of  all  vested  property,  exclusive  of  the  dividends  of  the 
fundholders,  is  50,000,000/.,  and  that  the  interest  of  the 
debt,  or  dividends  of  the  fundliolders,  are  £5,000,000/. ; 
to  pay  this  interest  a  tax  is  laid  upon  the  incomes  of  all 
donnant  capitalists,  including  those  of  the  fundholders. 

Under  these  circumstances  the  landed  proprietors  will 
not  pay,  nor  will  the  fundholders  receive,  the  whole  interest 
amounting  to  25,000,000/.  of  the  public  debt.  Both  are 
taxed  in  an  equal  proportion.  The  whole  nominal  income 
upon  which  the  tax  is  levied  amounts  to  75,000,000/.  The 
landed  proprietors,  who  have  two-thirds  of  (his  income,  pay 
two.thirds  of  the  tax  ;  the  fundholders  pay  the  other  third. 
The  public  creditors  ouk  to  themselves  one-third  of  tbe 
debt,  and  une-third  of  the  interest  they  will  pay  with  one 
hand,  and  will  receive  with  the  other. 

Let  the  amount  of  the  debt  be  equal  to  the  whole  fee 
umple  of  all  the  lands,  mines,  fisheries,  canals,  docks,  wharfs, 
houses,  buildings,  and  favorable  situations  in  the  coun- 
try ;  and  let  the  interest  be  equal  to  the  whole  rental  of 
every  species  of  property.  The  nation  would  not  on  this 
account  have  arrived  at  the  limits  of  her  financial  resources. 
Fifty  per  cent,  ujxm  the  nominal  amount  of  dormant  ca- 
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pital,  including  funded  property,  would  pay  the  principal 
of  the  debt;  fifty  per  cent,  upon  the  nominal  income 
derived  from  this  capital  would  defray  the  interest;  for  the 
public  creditors  would  now  owe  to  themselves  one-half  of 
the  debt,  and  one-half  of  the  interest  they  would  pay  with 
one  hand  and  receive  with  the  other. 

When  public  debts  are  considered  as  charges  upon  dor- 
mant  capital,  of  which  dormant  capital  they  themselves 
form  a  part,  they  may  be  increased  to  any  conceivable 
amount  without  occasioning  national  bankruptcy,  or  inter- 
fering, in  any  way,  with  the  profits  of  industry  and  the 
prosperity  of  the  country.     Take  an  extreme  case.     The 
fee  simple  of  all  the  dormant  capital  of  the  country,  exclu- 
sive of  the  public  debt,  is  1,000,000,000/.,  and  the  income 
derived  from  it  50,000,000/.,  while  the  nominal  amount  of 
the  public  debt  is  9,000,000,000/.,  and  the  nominal  interest 
450,000,000/.      In  this  case  the   public  creditor  owes  to 
himself  nine-tenths  of  his  demand,  and  pays  with  one  hand 
nine-tenths  of  the  interest  which  is  received  by  the  other. 
While  funded  debts  are  considered  as  forming  a  part  of 
the  dormant  capital  of  a  country,  and,  as  such,  are  charged 
with  their  due  proportion  of  interest,  it  is  self-evident  that 
they  can  never  equal  the  whole  of  the  dormant  capital, 
or  absorb,  in  the  payment  of  interest,  the  whole  of  the 
revenue  or  rental  of  the  country. 

Public  debts,  the  interest  of  which  is  chargeable  upon 
the  incomes  derived  from  the  dormant  capital  of  which 
they  form  a  part,  may  be  paid  off  with  peculiar  facility. 
As  such  debts  increase,  any  given  amount  of  surplus  revenue 
applied  as  a  sinking  fund  acquires  increased  efficacy  in 
discharging  them.  The  taxes  imposed  to  defray  their 
interest  have  the  effect  of  lowering,  not  the  rate  of  profit 
Qr  of  interest,  but  the  price  of  stock.  If  interest  be  at  five 
per  cent.,  and  if  the  tax  imposed  for  paying  the  interest  of 
the  debt  be  50  per  cent,  upon  the  income  of  dormant  capi- 
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Uliste,  tlie  money  price  of  300/.  stock  will  be  50/.  Should 
the  debt  be  so  increased  that  it  required  a  tax  of  75  per 
cent  upon  dormant  income  to  pay  the  interest,  then,  the 
market  rate  of  interest  remaining  the  same,  the  price  of 
stock  would  fall  from  50/.  tu  &51.  In  the  latter  case,  any 
given  sum  applied  as  a  sinking  fund  would  liquidate  twice 
the  nominal  amoimt  of  debt  which  it  could  liquidate  in 
the  former  case. 

On  the  same  principle,  when  the  interest  of  public  debt, 
considered  as  a  portion  of  the  income  of  dormant  capitalists, 
is  taxed  to  defray  itself,  the  nominal  amount  of  any  new 
loan  will  be  increased  in  proportion  to  the  tax  imposed 
upon  the  dividends.  The  market  rate  of  interest  remaining 
at  five  per  cent.,  government  must  give  100/.  in  stock  for 
50/.  in  money  when  the  tax  upon  dormant  income  is  50 
per  cent. ;  and  for  25/.  in  money  when  the  tax  is  75  per 
cent.  On  the  last  portion  of  a  public  debt,  the  power  of  a 
given  sinking  fund  is  not  increased  by  taxing  the  fund- 
holder  in  the  same  proportion  as  other  dormant  capitalists. 
But  were  this  principle  adopted  into  the  financial  system, 
every  additional  portion  of  debt  incurred  by  lowering  the 
price  of  stock  would  increase  the  power  of  a  given  sinking 
fund  over  all  the  portions  of  debt  previously  incurred, 

A   PROPERTY  TAX. 

In  the  foregoing  illustrations  extreme  cases  have  been 
taken,  in  order  to  place  in  the  most  striking  point  of  view 
the  operation  of  the  principles  advanced.  It  is  nut  at  all 
proposed,  however,  that  in  practice  these  principles  should 
be  carried  to  the  extreme  of  levying  upon  the  incomes  of 
dormant  capitalists  the  whole  amount  of  the  interest  of  the 
public  debt ;  all  that  is  contended  for  is,  that  these  princi- 
ples should  be  adopted  into  our  financial  system  with  due 
caution  and  to  a  limited  extent,  in  order  to  relieve  our 
oppressed  and  almost  expiring  industry. 
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With  this  view  the  main  financial  alteration  should  be  the 
imposition  of  a  permanent  and  moderate  property-tax,  say 
to  the  extent  of  five  per  cent.,  upon  the  incomes  derived 
from  land,  houses,  fiinds,  mortgages,  annuities,  and  every 
species  of  investment  made  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a 
revenue  without  directly  engaging  in  the  business  of  pro« 
duction.  The  act  imposing  this  tax  should  contain  a 
provision,  to  the  effect  that  individuals,  having  fixed  money 
charges  upon  dormant  capital,  as  above  described,  should 
bear  their  due  proportion  of  the  impost  by  a  deduction  of 
five  per  cent,  from  the  interest  while  they  continued  to 
receive  it,  and  by  a  like  deduction  from  the  principal  when 
they  called  it  in.  Such  a  provision  would  be  an  equitable 
and  necessary  protection  to  landed  and  other  property 
charged  with  mortgages  and  settlements. 

The  imposition  of  this  property-tax  should  be  accompa- 
nied by  every  practicable  diminution  of  the  public  expendi- 
ture, and  by  a  repeal,  to  the  full  amount  of  the  retrenchment 
and  property  tax,  of  imposts  pressing  upon  the  productive 
classes.  No  person  acquainted  with  the  nature  and  causes 
of  national  wealth  will  hesitate  to  admit  that  these  financial 
arrangements  would  have  a  powerful  tendency  to  remove 
the  predisposing  causes  of  decline,  to  relieve  existing 
distress,  and  to  promote  permanent  prosperity.  Other 
important  remedial  measures — the  revision  of  the  poor  laws, 
and  the  commutation  of  tithes,  upon  the  principle  of 
making  the  revenue  of  the  church  bear  a  fixed  proportion, 
not  to  the  gross  but  to  the  net  produce  of  the  soil — remain 
for  future  consideration.  At  present  it  is  sufficient  to  have^ 
shewn  that  an  effective  system  of  economy  in  all  the  depart- 
ments of  the  state,  accompanied  by  a  moderate  transference 
of  taxation  from  the  profit  created  by  active  capital  to  the 
income  derived  from  dormant  property,  would  speedily 
impart  to  the  oppressed  and  palsied  industry  of  the  country 
renovated   and    undecaying   vigour.       The   symptoms    of 


debility  which  have  been  recently  exhibited  are  the  effects 
of  external  accident,  not  of  internal  decay.  Our  soil  and 
climate  arc  not  changed — our  varied  and  admirable 
machinery  for  abridging  and  perfecting  labour  is  in  a 
course,  iwt  of  deterioration,  but  of  continuous  improvement ; 
and  our  working  population  has  as  yet  lost  nothing  of 
energy,  intelligence,  and  skill.  All  our  sources  of  wealth 
ere  unexhausted,  and  our  instruments  of  production  unim- 
paired. Our  advantages  from  soil,  mines,  position,  and 
internal  communication,  are  so  decided,  that,  under  an 
economical  government,  acting  on  sound  financial  prind- 
{Jes,  England  may  advance  in  an  almost  unlimited  course 
of  prosperity,  and  continue,  for  ages  to  come,  the  emporium 
of  the  world.  • 


LETTER    VII. 


TO   THE 


RIGHT  HON.  SIR  R.  PEEL,  BART..  M.P. 

SfC.  SfC.  SfC. 

On  the  expediency  of  establishing  Differential  Duties 
in  favour  of  the  British  Colonies  ;  and  on  the 
Effects  which  the  importation  of  Com  and  Cattle 

m 

from  foreign  parts  is  calculated  to  produce,  upon 
the  well-being  of  the  Working  Classes^  upon  the 
progress  of  Agriculture,  and  upon  the  Value  of 
Landed  Property  in  the  United  Kingdom. 


Sir, 

Believing  that  the  alterations  in  the  Com  Laws 
and  in  the  Tariff  Duties,  which  have  been  proposed  by  Her 
Majesty^s  Grovemment,  will  effect  as  near  an  approach  to^ 
M'ards  free  trade  as  it  would  be  expedient  or  safe,  in  the  first 
instance,  to  attempt;  conceiving  that  the  most  important 
and  salutary  of  these  reforms  are  those  which  establish  dif-* 
ferential  duties  in  favour  of  the  productions  of  the  British 
colonies ;  and  trusting  that  the  next  step  towards  the  intro* 
duction  of  theoretical  perfection  into  our  commercial  code 
will  be,  the  assimilation  of  the  colonial  trade  to  a  home  or 
coasting  trade,  I  would  request  permission  to  submit  for 
your  consideration  the  suggestions  which  have  occurred  to 
me,  regarding  the  consequences  likely  to  result  from  the 
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practical  adoption  of  your  enlightened  declaration,  that  the 
colonies  should  be  considered  as  forming  integral  parts  of 
the  United  Kingdom. 

Were  the  trade  between  the  United  Kingdom  and  the 
colonies  placed  upon  the  same  footing  as  the  trade  between 
England  and  Ireland,  th'en  England  would  receive  from  the 
colonies  increasing  quantities  of  agricultural  produce,  and 
would  export  to  them,  in  return,  increasing  quantities  of 
manufactured  goods.  What  would  be  the  effect  of  this 
extensive  change,  upon  the  condition  of  the  manufacturing, 
and  of  the  agricultural  interests  in  England?  When  the 
establishment  of  unrestricted  trade,  aided  by  all  the  facilities 
for  the  free  distribution  of  labour  and  capital  which  govern' 
ment  could  now  afford,  should  give  practical  continuity  to 
our  widely  dissevered  empire,  and  should  bring,  as  it  were, 
the  fertile  wastes  of  the  colonies  into  juxta-po»tion  with  the 
United  Kingdom,  what  effect  would  this  virtual  extension  of 
the  area  of  England  have  upon  the  well-being  of  her  people, 
and  upon  the  condition  of  the  owners  and  occupiers  of  her 
soil  ?  A  question  of  deeper  interest  could  scarcely  be  pro- 
posed. Let  us  proceed  to  its  consideration  with  that  grave 
and  dispassionate  attention  n'hich  its  importance  demands. 

Why  is  the  condition  of  the  working  classes  in  the 
United  Kingdom  infericr  to  the  condition  of  the  same 
classes  in  the  United  States  of  North  America  F  In  the 
United  States,  wealth  and  population  increase  with  a  rapidity 
unknown  in  old  countries ;  and,  in  the  United  States,  the 
field  of  employment  for  the  accumulating  wealth,  and  the 
multiplying  people,  is  so  ample  and  so  expansive,  that  profits 
and  wages  remain  high ;  that  throughout  the  Union  every 
working  man,  with  industry  and  frugality,  may  speedily 
become  a  landed  proprietor.  In  England,  the  picture  is 
unhappily  reversed.  Here,  though  wealth  and  populadon 
increase  less  rapidly  than  in  the  United  States,  yet  they 
increase  more  rapidly  than  the  field  of  employment.     The 
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capitalists  who  engage  in  agriculture  and  in  trade  generally 
obtain  low  profits,  and  frequently  suffer  loss,  while  masses 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race— of  that  energetic  race  which  is 
destined  to  diffuse  Christian  civilisation  throughout  the 
world— -unable  to  obtain  subsistence  by  their  labour,  are 
immured  in  workhouses.  Wherefore,  I  again  ask,  is  the 
condition  of  the  working  classes  in  the  United  Kingdom 
inferior  to  the  condition  of  the  same  classes  in  the  American 
Union  ?  In  England,  the  productive  powers  of  industry  are 
greater  than  in  America ;  the  land  is  better  cultivated,  and 
yields  more  abundant  crops ;  and,  in  all  the  branches  of 
manufacture,  labour,  and  capital,  and  mechanical  power, 
are  more  extensively,  more  skilfully,  and  more  effectually 
applied.  To  what  counteracting  cause,  therefore,  is  it 
owing,  that  the  industry  which  is  most  productive  is  the 
worst  rewarded  ? 

The  main  causes  which  render  the  reward  of  industry  so 
much  higher  in  America  than  in  England  are  simply  these : 
In  America,  when  accumulating  capital  and  increasing 
population  press  beyond  the  limits  of  employment,  and  begin 
to  depress  wages  and  profits  in  the  old  states,  labour  and 
capital  pour  themselves  out  upon  the  unoccupied  lands  of 
the  Western  territory;  while,  in  England,  when  labour 
and  capital  increase,  a  proportional  increase  of  fertile  land, 
from  which  to  obtain  subsistence,  cannot  be  obtained ;  em- 
ployment becomes  scarce  in  relation  to  the  numbers  seeking 
to  be  employed,  and  profits  and  wages  are  consequently 
reduced.  Now  England,  in  her  colonies,  possesses  as  great 
an  extent  of  fertile  and  unoccupied  land  as  that  possessed 
by  the  United  States ;  and,  therefore,  if  these  colonial  lands 
were  made  available  to  British  enterprise,  the  main  cause 
which  renders  the  condition  of  the  industrious  classes  less 
prosperous  in  England  than  in  the  United  States  would  be 
removed.  Wherefore,  then,  are  they  not  thus  available? 
Why  do  not  the  labourers  and  capitalists  of  England  derive 
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the  same  advantages  from  the  unoccupied  lands  of  the 
colonies,  which  the  labourers  and  capitalists  of  America 
derive  from  the  unoccupied  lands  of  their  western  forests? 
For  this  simple  — this  obvious  reason  :  —  the  unappro- 
priated lands  belonging  to  England  lie  beyond  the  seas.  In 
America,  when  employment  begins  to  fail  in  the  Eastern 
states,  the  labourer  can  pass,  without  difficulty,  to  the 
Western  territory ;  but,  in  England,  when  employment 
fails  at  home,  the  labourer  cannot  cross  the  ocean  and  settle 
in  another  hemisphere. 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  immediate  cause  which  renders 
the  productive  classes  less  happy  in  England  than  in  the 
United  States^  is  to  be  found  in  the  difficulty  of  establish- 
ing, between  the  sea-divided  dominions  of  England,  that 
free  circulation  of  labour  and  capital  which  exists  between 
the  Eastern  and  Western  states  of  the  American  Union. 
This  difficulty  may  be  removed.  The  important  measure 
which  Lord  Stanley  has  proposed  to  Parliament,  for  regu- 
lating the  sale  of  the  unappropriated  lands  in  Australia, 
will  create,  under  the  improvements  and  extensions  which 
experience  may  suggest,  an  emigration  fund  sufficient  to 
BRIDGE  THE  OCEAN,  and  thus  to  enable  the  surplus  popula- 
tion of  the  United  Kingdom  to  pass  over  and  cultivate  the 
fertile  wastes  of  the  colonies.  But,  in  order  to  give  full 
effect  to  this  most  beneficial  measure,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  place  the  trade  between  the  colonies  and  the  mother- 
country  upon  the  footing  of  a  Home  Trade. 

Should  the  measure  proposed  by  Lord  Stanley,  modi- 
fied and  improved  as  experience  may  suggest,  be  ex- 
tended to  all  the  foreign  dependencies  of  the  Crown,  and 
should  a  perfectly  free  trade  be  established  between  the 
mother-country  and  the  colonies,  the  population  of  the 
British  empire  might  increase  as  rapidly  as  that  of  the 
United  States  of  North  America,  and  double  every  585 
years,  without  pressing  upon  the  limits  of  subsistence,  and 
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with  an  advance,  rather  than  with  a  fall,  of  profits  and  of 
wages.  Taking  the  present  population  of  the  United 
Kingdom  at  ^9000,000 ;  and  assuming  the  probable  period 
of  doubling  to  be  25  years,  we  should  have,  were  the  new  prin- 
ciple of  colonisation  carried  out  to  its  fullest  capacity,  an 
average  annual  increase,  during  the  next  25  years,  of  one 
million  of  souls.  One  half  of  these  might  be  annually 
added  to  the  manufacturing  population  of  the  mother- 
country,  and  work  up  additional  supplies  of  finished  goods ; 
while  the  other  half  might  be  added  to  the  agricultural 
population  of  the  colonies,  and  employed  in  raising  addi- 
tional supplies  of  raw  produce.  England  might  become  a 
vast  industrial  metropolis,  and  the  colonies  agricultural 
provinces  of  unlimited  extent.  These  provinces  might 
advance  with  a  rapidity  unexampled  in  the  history  of  the 
world,  and,  in  a  very  few  years,  that  portion  of  the  popula- 
tion of  England  which  is  engaged  in  manufactures  might 
be  doubled. 

It  is  for  the  landed  proprietors  of  the  United  Kingdom 
to  consider  the  effects  which  would  be  produced  upon  the 
value  of  land,  and  upon  the  progress  of  agriculture,  by 
doubling  the  non-agricultural  population  employed  in  the 
manufacturing  towns.  Would  not  the  demand  for  building 
ground,  and  the  amount  of  ground  rents,  be  doubled? 
Would  there  not  be  a  proportionate  increase,  both  in  the 
extent  and  in  the  intensity  of  the  demand  for  accommodation 
land,  town  fields,  garden  ground,  and  pleasure  ground,  and 
would  not  the  augmented  rent  asked  and  received  for  them, 
advance  in  a  similar  ratio?  Would  not  the  perishable 
nature  of  milk,  and  garden  vegetables ;  the  bulk  of  hay,  and 
of  green  crops ;  and  the  diiBculty  and  cost  of  bringing  fat 
cattle  from  distant  countries  by  a  long  sea  voyage,  give  to 
the  landed  proprietor,  in  the  supplying  of  all  these,  a 
natural  and  necessary  monopoly,  beyond  comparison,  more 
strict,  more  effectual,  and  more  valuable,  than  the  existing 
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artificial  and  uncertain  monoptJy,  which  Com  Laws  con 
give  in  supplying  grain  ?  And  astheincreaBing  popuUtiou 
increased  the  d«nand  fat  food,  would  not  the  price  of  the 
productions  of  pastoral  husbandry — milk,  and  fresh  butta, 
and  butcher^s  meat — rise  in  a  mudi  higher  proportion  than 
the  price  of  bread  ?  And  would  not  the  rearing  of  cattle  be- 
come more  profitable,  and  afford  a  higher  rent,  than  growing 
com  ?  Is  it  possible  to  answer  these  questions  otherwise 
than  in  the  afBrmative  P 

There  are  other  circumstances  which,  in  the  progress  <^ 
improvement,  must  gradually  tend  to  render  England  more 
of  a  cattle  feeding  and  less  of  a  com  growing  country.  No 
system  of  colonisation,  no  plan  of  conmercial  ot  of  financial 
policy,  deserves  the  name  of  an  improvement,  unless  it  has 
the  effect  of  raising  the  real  wages  of  labour.  Now  a  rise 
in  wage«  increases  the  cost  of  raising  com,  in  a  great«- 
prt^rtion  than  it  increases  the  cost  of  rearing  cattle ;  and 
renders  it  necessary,  in  order  to  prevent  the  throwing  of 
arable  land  into  pasture,  that  the  price  of  com  should  rise 
in  a  greater  proportion  than  the  price  of  butcher's  meat 
But  the  increase  oi  wages  will  increase  the  demand  for 
butcher's  meat  more  than  it  will  iucreaae  the  demand  for 
bread  com ;  while,  as  I  have  just  stated,  the  natural  moao- 
poly  in  supplying  butcher's  meat,  and  other  perishaUe 
products,  will  be  much  stricter  than  any  artificial  monopoly 
in  supplyii^  com.  Instead,  therefore,  of  the  rise  in  the 
price  of  corn  being  rendered  greater  than  the  rise  in  the 
price  o(  butcher''s  meat,  the  directly  opposite  eflect  would 
be  produced,  and  the  price  of  butcher's  meat,  and  of  oth« 
products  perishable  in  their  nature,  and  costly  in  their 
carriage,  would  be  increased  in  a  higher  ratio  than  the  price 
of  com.  Hence  the  rise  in  wages  would  render  it  the 
obvious  int«-e8t  of  landed  proprietors,  and  cultivators,  to 
ctHivert  arable  land  into  pasture. 

It  may  be  important  to  explain,  by  an  example,  the 
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manner  in  which  an  iroprovement  in  wages  would  diminish 
the  growth  of  com  in  England.  Let  us  suppose  that  two 
furmersi  occupying  500  acres  each,  pay  the  same  rent, 
employ  the  same  amount  of  capital,  and  sell  their  produce 
for  the  same  price ;  let  one  of  these  farmers  be  chi^y 
engaged  in  tillage,  and  employ  ^  labourers  throughout  the 
year ;  while  the  other,  chiefly  engaged  in  pasturage,  employs 
only  five  labourers ;  and  let  the  wages  of  farm  labourers  be 
1^8.  per  week.  This  being  the  previous  state  of  things,  let 
wages  be  raised  from  Uta.  to  S40.  per  week ;  and  the  result 
will  be,  that  the  annual  cost  for  the  wages  of  the  20  labour- 
ers, on  the  arable  farm,  will  be  increased  from  6ML  to 
1248/. ;  while,  upon  the  grass  farm,  the  cost  for  wages  will 
be  increased  only  from  156/.  to.  31^^.  It  is  self-evident, 
that  the  profits  of  the  grass  land  will  be  greater  than  the 
profits  of  the  com  land,  unless  the  price  of  the  produce  of 
the  arable  farm  should  rise  higher  than  the  price  of  the 
produce  of  the  grass  farm,  by  the  sum  of  4<68/.,  being  the 
excess  of  the  increase  of  cost,  which  the  rise  of  wages  compels 
the  occupier  of  the  arable  farm  to  incur.  But  the  rise  of 
wages,  by  enabling  the  labouring  class  to  consume  a  greater 
proportion  of  butcher^s  meat,  and  garden  vegetables,  and 
therefore  causing  them  to  consume  a  less  proportion  of 
bread  com,  increases  the  demand  for  the  produce  of  grass 
land,  while  it  has  a  tendency  to  diminish  the  demand  for 
the  produce  of  arable  land ;  and  the  necessary  consequence 
must  be,  that  the  produce  of  the  latter,  instead  of  bearing  a 
higher,  will  bear  a  less  proportionate  price  than  the  produce 
of  the  former.  While  the  cost  of  growing  com  is  rendered 
greater  than  the  cost  of  rearing  cattle,  the  value  of  com,  in 
relation  to  cattle,  will  be  depressed ;  and,  from  the  operation 
of  this  two-fold  cause,  the  owners  and  the  occupiers  of 
land  will  find,  that  they  can  realize  higher  rents,  and 
higher  profits,  by  feeding  more  cattle,  and  growing  less 
com. 
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Should  the  application  of  the  true  principles  of  coloniMdioD, 
upon  which,  for  the  first  time,  our  enlightened  statesmen  are 
DOW  syBtematically  acting,  have  the  effect  of  increasing  wealth, 
population,  and  wages,  in  the  United  Kingdom,  landed  pro- 
prietors would  be  speedily  convinced,  by  a  practical  proof 
coming  home  to  their  pockets,  that  the  Com  Laws  are 
injurious  to  them.  While  bread  com  is  the  staple  food  of 
the  labouring  classes,  restrictions  on  its  importation  must 
check  the  increase  of  the  town  population;  and,  by  a 
necessary  consequence,  must  check  the  growing  demand 
for  these  perishable  and  bulky  products,  in  the  sup- 
plying of  which  the  laws  (^  nature  have  secured  an 
effectual  monopoly  to  the  home  grower;  and  by  the 
supplying  of  which  the  owners  and  occupiers  of  land 
in  a  prosperous  manufacturing  country,  may  obtain  &r 
higher  rents,  and  realize  far  higher  profits,  than  it  is  possible 
to  obtain,  or  to  acquire,  by  producing  the  staple  article  of 
food.  It  is  a  fact,  a  principle  demonstrably  true,  that  in 
a  country  in  which  there  is  a  considerable  demand  for 
perishable  and  bulky  produce,  not  necessaries  of  life,  and 
in  which  com  is  the  staple  article  of  food,  a  fall  in  the  value 
of  com  has  the  eflPect  of  causing  profits  to  be  realized,  and 
rents  to  be  obtained,  fnnn  lands  which  could  not  otherwise 
be  cultivated. 

The  profits  of  the  fanner,  and  the  rents  of  the  proprietor, 
both  raised  by  a  fall  in  the  price  of  com !  To  the  political 
economists,  who  adhere  to  the  letter  without  imbibing  the 
spirit  of  the  Ricardo  theory  of  rent,  this  principle  may 
appear  paradoxical,  and  even  contradictory ;  but  the  follow- 
ing example  will  show,  that  it  is  established  by  a  strict 
induction  from  facts. 

When  com  forms  ihe  staple  article  of  subsistence,  com 
must  be  ex|)ended  in  the  growing  of  com ;  and,  in  order  to 
grow  com  with  a  profit,  the  quantity  reproduced  must  ex- 
ceed the  quantity  expended.     Let  corn  be  10«.  (icr  bushel. 
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and  let  us  take  a  piece  of  land,  upon  which  the  same  quantity 
of  labour  can  raise,  either  100  bushels  of  com,  worth  />0/. ;  or 
100  loads  of  garden  vegetables,  worth  50/.  It  is  self-evident, 
that  if  the  subsistence  of  the  labour  which  must  be  employed, 
directly  and  indirectly,  in  raising  these  crops,  be  100  bushels 
of  com,  this  land  cannot  be  profitably  cultivated  for  the 
production  either  of  com  or  of  garden  vegetables.  It  is 
equally  self-evident,  that,  under  the  circumstances  supposed, 
a  rise  of  cent,  per  cent.,  or  of  one  thousand  per  cent.,  in  the 
price  of  com  and  of  vegetables,  could  not  enable  this  piece 
of  land  to  be  cultivated  with  profit ;  because  in  proportion 
to  the  increased  price  of  the  crop  would  be  the  increased 
cost  of  growing  it.  But  if  the  price  of  com  were  to  fall 
while  real  wages  remained  stationary,  then  a  profit  might  be 
realized  by  cultivating  our  piece  of  land  for  market  vege- 
tables.    This  can  also  be  shown  to  be  self-evident. 

As  the  fall  in  the  price  of  corn  would  enable  some  classes 
of  consumers  to  indulge  more  freely  in  the  luxury  of  gar- 
den vegetables,  their  price  would  have  a  tendency  to  rise, 
rather  than  to  fall.  But  I  will  assume  that  their  price  re- 
mains stationary ;  and  that  the  100  loads,  produced  by  our 
piece  of  land,  continue  to  sell  for  50/.  If  the  price  of  com 
should  fall  from  10«.  to  88.  per  bushel,  real  wages  remain- 
ing as  before,  and  the  subsistence  of  the  labour,  directly  and 
indirectly,  employed  in  cultivating  our  piece  of  land,  con- 
tinuing to  be  100  bushels  of  corn,  then  the  money  cost  of 
raising  our  garden  vegetables  would  be  reduced  to  40/. 
But  their  money  price  is  50/.,  at  the  least.  This  fall  in 
the  price  of  com,  therefore,  enables  the  market-gardener, 
while  paying  the  same  real  wages,  to  cultivate,  with  a  pro- 
fit of  5!5  per  cent.,  a  piece  of  land  which,  before  the  fall  in 
the  price  of  corn,  could  not  be  cultivated  with  any  profit 
whatever. 

Again: — ^While  com  and  vegetables  both  remained  at 
the  original  price  of  50/.  for  100  bushels,  or  100  loads,  land 
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yidding  80  bushels,  or  80  loads,  on  the  application  of  la- 
bour consuming  100  bushels,  could  not  be  cultivated  with- 
out a  loss  of  20  per  cent.  But  let  com  fall  to  6«.  per 
bushd,  and  the  land  yielding  80  loads  of  vegeUbles,  on  the 
application  of  labour  subsisted  by  100  busliels,  can  be  cul- 
tivated, as  garden  ground,  at  a  profit  of  3S  per  cent.;  for 
tbe  money  n>st  of  raising  the  80  toads  will  be  801.,  and 
th^  selling  price  40^.  On  the  same  principle,  if  com  were 
to  fall  to  4a.  per  bushel,  land,  capable  of  yielding  48  loads 
of  vegetables,  or  48  bushds  of  com,  to  labour  consuming 
100  bushda,  might  be  cultivated,  as  garden-ground,  with  a 
profit  of  SO  per  cent.  For,  in  this  case,  the  mcniey  cost  of 
subsisting  all  the  labour,  direct  and  indirect,  necessary  to 
the  cultivation  of  the  garden-ground,  is  reduced  to  80^, 
while  the  produce  of  44  loads  of  vegetables,  at  10«.  per 
load,  brings  S4/.  If,  upon  this  land,  which  yields  to  tbe 
market-gardener  a  profit  of  30  per  cent,  a  farrnw  were  to 
grow  com,  he  would  lose  his  whole  capital  in  two  years. 

Let  us  take  auother  example,  substituting  butcher*B  meat 
for  gard«i  vegetables. 

The  cost  of  production  is  resolvable  into  the  subsistence 
of  all  the  labour,  direct  and  indirect,  which  must  be  em- 
ployed  in  e£Fecting  production.  Let  the  subsistence  of  the 
labour  requisite  to  cultivate  a  given  extent  of  land  be,  as 
before,  100  bushels  of  com ;  and  let  the  price  of  com  be 
10«.  per  bushel,  and  the  price  of  butcher's  meat  10a.  per 
stone.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  profitable  cultivation 
of  the  given  extent  of  land  cannot  take  place  unless  it 
yields  eiUier  something  more  than  100  bushels  of  com,  or 
something  more  than  a  quantity  of  artificial  grasses,  or  of 
other  green  crops,  for  the  feed  of  cattle,  sufficient  to  give 
100  stone  of  butcher's  meat  to  the  market  But  let  the 
circumstances  alter.  Let  the  price  of  com  fall  to  S*.  per 
bushel,  while  the  increasing  demand  for  butcher's  meat,  in 
the  supplying  of  which   nature  gives  the  home-grower  a 
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more  effectual  monopoly,  keeps  the  pi  ice  of  that  article  at 
its  former  level ;  and  then  our  given  extent  of  land  can  be 
employed  in  raising  food  for  cattle,  with  a  profit  of  25  per 
cent,  though  giving  no  more  than  100  stone  of  butcher^s 
meat  to  the  market  The  elementary  cost  of  production — 
the  subsistence  of  all  the  labour  requisite  to  bring  the  pro- 
duct to  market,  is  100  bushels  of  com,  worth,  at  the  reduced 
price,  40/.,  while  the  market  price  of  the  product  is  50/. 
Should  the  customary  rate  of  profit  be  15  per  cent.,  this 
land,  which  could  not  be  cultivated  before  the  fall  in  the 
price  of  com,  will,  in  consequence  of  that  fall,  not  only 
yield  the  customary  rate  of  profit  to  the  farmer,  but  will 
pay  a  rent  to  the  landlord,  equivalent  to  10  per  cent,  upon 
the  capital  employed  in  cultivation. 

If  the  price  of  com  should  fall  to  4«.  per  bushel,  while 
the  demand  of  an  increasing  number  of  wealthy  consumers 
kept  the  price  of  fresh  butter,  veal,  and  lamb,  at  10«.  per 
stone,  then  our  given  extent  of  land  might  be  cultivated 
with  the  usual  profit  of  15  per  cent.,  though  of  so  inferior 
a  quality  as  to  yield  only  46  stone  of  these  agricultural 
luxuries;  for  the  price  of  the  4G  stone  would  be  ^23/., 
while  the  price  of  the  100  bushels  of  corn  expended  in 
producing  them  would  be  only  ^l.  But  if  land  yield- 
ing 46  stone  to  an  expenditure  of  100  bushels  of  com, 
paid  customary  profits,  land  yielding  80  stone  to  the 
same  expenditure,  would  pay  a  produce-rent  of  84  stone, 
or  a  money-rent  of  17/. ;  and  land  jdelding  100  stone 
to  a  like  expenditure,  would  pay  a  produce-rent  of  66 
stone,  or  a  money-rent  of  38/.  We  have  already  seen 
that  this  land,  which  yields  ordinary  profits,  and  pays  a 
high  rent,  equivalent  to  three-fifths  of  its  whole  produce, 
when  com  is  at  4^.  per  bushel,  could  not  have  been  cul- 
tivated with  any  profit  whatever,  when  com  sold  for  10«. 
per  bushel. 

The  cases  above  taken,   as  illustrative  examples,  are 
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sufficient  to  explain  and  to  establish  the  principle,  that,  in  a 
country  possessing  a  growing  demand  for  agricultural 
luwuries^  a  fall  in  the  value  of  agricultural  necessaries^ 
in  relation  to  agricultural  luxuries ;  or,  in  other  words,  a 
rise  in  the  value  of  agricultural-  luxuries^  as  compared  with 
agricultural  necessaries^  extends  cultivation,  and  raises 
rents.  But  this  principle,  so  vitally  important  to  tlie 
landed  interest  of  England  in  the  present  circumstances  of 
the  country,  can  be  proved  and  illustrated,  not  only  by 
inductions  from  cases  arbitrarily  assumed  as  examples,  but 
also  by  inductions  from  actual  cases  and  existing  facts. 
The  moors  of  Lancashire  could  not  originally  have  been 
made  to  grow  corn,  because  the  quantity  of  com  consumed 
by  the  labourers  reclaiming  and  cultivating  them,  would 
have  exceeded  the  quantity  which  they  were  capable  of 
producing.  But  the  provision  trade  with  Ireland  became 
a  home  ti*ade ;  large  supplies  of  corn,  of  cattle,  and  of  swine, 
were  imported  from  that  country  into  Lancashire ;  increas- 
ing wealth  and  population  created  an  intense  and  extensive 
demand  for  those  non-importable  agricultural  luxuries, 
which,  not  entering  into  the  subsistence  of  farm  labourers, 
are  not  expended  in  reproducing  themselves ;  and  the  con- 
sequence has  been,  that  what  was  once  the  barren  moor,  now 
bears  crops  of  great  value,  and  pays  higher  rents  than  the 
most  fertile  corn  lands  in  England. 

Sufficient,  as  I  believe,  has  now  been  said,  to  show  the 
effects  which  extended  colonisation  would  produce  upon 
the  condition  of  the  people,  upon  the  progress  of  agri- 
culture, and  upon  the  value  of  land  in  England.  It 
has  appeared,  that  removing  redundant  capital  and  la- 
bour from  the  United  Kingdom,  would  occasion  a  rise 
in  wages ;  that  the  rise  in  wages  would  increase  the  cost 
of  growing  com  in  a  greater  proportion  than  it  increased 
that  of  rearing  cattle ;  and  at  the  same  time  increase  the 
demand,  and  the  price  of  agricultural  luxuries,  in  a  greater 
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degree  than  it  increased  the  demand,  and  the  price  of 
bread  corn ;  and  that,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  the 
owners  and  occupiers  of  land  would  have  a  strong  pecuniary 
interest  in  substituting  artificial  grasses  and  green  crops  for 
corn,  and  in  converting  arable  land  into  pasture.  It  has 
also  appeared,  that  this  change  in  the  direction  of  agricul- 
tural industry,  resulting  from  an  increase  in  the  intensity 
and  extent  of  the  demand  for  agricultural  luxuries,  would 
lead  to  the  cultivation  of  sterile  tracts,  incapable  of  growing 
corn,  and  would  occasion  an  increase  of  rents,  far  above  that 
which  corn-growing  lands  can  ever  afford  to  pay.  And,  it 
has  further  appeared,  that  in  an  improving  country,  a  reduc* 
tion  in  the  value  of  the  primary  necessaries^  which  enter 
into  the  subsistence  of  labour,  and  which,  therefore,  in  the 
last  analysis,  constitute  the  elementary  cost  of  production, 
has  the  effect  of  diminishing  the  productive  cost  of  agricul- 
tural luxuries,  and  of  increasing  the  demand  for  them  ;  of 
expanding  cultivation,  of  raising  rents,  and  of  accelerating 
the  change  in  rural  industry,  from  the  growing  of  com  to  the 
feeding  of  cattle.  From  the  principles  which  have  thus 
been  established,  it  follows,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  that 
the  systematic  adoption,  to  their  full  extent,  of  the  true 
principles  of  colonisation,  if  combined  with  an  assimilation 
of  the  colonial  trade  to  a  home  trade,  might,  in  no  distant 
period,  double  and  treble  the  value  of  land  in  England. 

There  is  another  argument  in  favour  of  systematic  and 
extensive  colonisation,  and  of  unrestricted  importation  of 
agricultural  produce  from  the  colonies,  which  argument  it  be- 
hoves the  land-owners  of  England  to  consider  very  carefully. 
The  profit  derived  from  corn-land  in  England  is  not  now 
very  considerable ;  and  causes  are  in  operation,  which,  if  not 
counteracted,  may  make  the  little  less.  The  fact  is,  and  it  is 
one  of  momentous  import,  that,  while  such  different  rates  of 
wages  exist  in  the  two  countries,  England  cannot  long  con- 
tinue to  compete  with  Ireland  in  growing  corn.     In  Ireland, 
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com  18  produced  by  the  expenditure  of  potatoes ;  in  Eng- 
land, it  is  produced  by  the  expenditure  of  wheaten  bread, 
cheese,  and  bacon.  Upon  equal  qualities  of  land,  and  with 
equal  efficacy  of  labour,  therefore,  the  cost  of  producing 
com  in  Ireland  would  be  less  than  the  cost  of  producing  it 
in  England,  by  the  difference  between  the  price  of  subsist- 
ence when  it  consists  of  potatoes,  and  the  price  of  subsist- 
ence when  it  consists  of  wheaten  bread,  cheese,  and  bacon. 
The  consequence  is,  that  the  field  of  tillage  is  extending  in 
Ireland  in  a  greater  proportion  than  in  England;  Irish 
com  is  poured  into  the  British  markets  at  a  lower  price  than 
that  at  which  it  can  be  raised  in  England  upon  the  heavy 
soils,  requiring  considerable  labour  to  subdue.  This  for 
some  time  has  been  a  growing  evil,  and  there  are  causes  now 
coming  into  operation,  which  will  render  its  growth  more 
rapid. 

In  the  first  place,  the  consolidation  of  farms  in  Ireland, 
by  admitting  of  combined  labour  upon  the  land,  is  causing  a 
greater  produce  to  be  raised  by  fewer  hands,  and  pouring 
increasing  supplies  of  corn  upon  the  English  market.  In 
the  second  place,  the  great  object  of  the  Poor  Law  Amend- 
ment Bill  was,  to  abolish  the  allowance  system,  by  which 
a  portion  of  the  wages  of  husbandry  labour  was  paid  out  of 
the  parish  rates.  Now,  whatever  were  the  evils,  and  what- 
ever the  injustice  of  the  allowance  system,  it  had,  at  least, 
this  e£Pect— it  diminished  the  cost  of  labour  to  the  English 
farmer;  and  thus  enabled  him  to  meet,  with  less  disad- 
vantage, the  competition  of  the  Irish  grower,  and  to  raise 
corn  from  soils  which  could  not  otherwise  have  been  tilled. 
Now,  should  the  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act,  by  abcdishing 
the  allowance  system,  produce  all  the  beneficial  effects  pre- 
dicted by  its  promoters,  and  should  the  farmer,  who  em* 
ploys  labourers,  advance  a  rate  of  wages  sufficient  to 
enable  the  married  labourer,  with  the  average  number  of 
children,  to  support  his  family  in  comfort,  then  the  dif- 
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ference  between  English  and  Irish  wages  will  be  consi- 
derably increased;  the  cost  of  growing  com  in  England 
will  exceed,  by  a  still  greater  proportion  than  at  present, 
the  cost  of  producing  it  in  Ireland ;  the  English  grower 
will  be  less  able  than  he  now  is  to  compete  with  the  Irish ; 
and  in  England,  the  heavy  lands,  requiring  considerable 
labour  to  keep  them  in  a  state  of  improvement,  will  be 
unable  to  repay  the  cost  of  tillage,  and  may  be  thrown  up, 
and  left  untenanted. 

There  are  three  posmble  ways  in  which  a  progressive 
decline  in  the  value  of  the  heavier  soils  now  under  tillage 
in  England  may  be  averted.  The  first  is  by  such  an  im- 
portation of  Irish  labour  as  will  reduce  English  labour  to 
the  Irish  level.  But  this  remedy  would  be  worse  than  the 
disease;  and  cannot,  and  must  not  be  resorted  to.  Its 
adoption  would  be  destructive. 

The  second  means  by  which  it  might  be  possible  to  enable 
the  English  corn-grower  to  compete  successfully  with  the 
Irish,  would  be  to  raise  Irish  wages  to  the  level  of  English 
wages.  This  remedy  would  be  effectual,  and  would  be  in 
the  highest  degree  beneficial  to  both  countries.  But,  in 
oixler  to  apply  it,  in  order  to  bring  Irish  and  English 
wages  to  a  common  level,  without  reducing  the  reward  of 
labour  in  England,  it  would  be  necessary  to  adopt  such  a 
systematic  and  extensive  plan  of  colonisation,  as  would  have 
the  effect  of  turning  the  tide  of  Irish  emigrating  labour 
from  England,  and  pouring  it  in  an  augmented  volume 
upon  the  colonies. 

The  third  means  of  averting  the  progressive  decline  of 
agriculture  in  England  is  to  increase  the  intensity  and  the 
extent  of  the  demand  for  those  bulky  and  perishable  pro- 
ducts of  the  soil,  in  the  supplying  of  which  the  home 
grower  possesses  a  natural  monopoly.  This  is  the  best  and 
most  certain  remedy  of  all ;  and,  as  I  have  already  shown, 
the  most  effectual  mode  of  applying  it,  will  be  the  adoption 
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of  a  large  and  systematic  plan  of  colonisation^  opening  an 
expanding  fidd  to  manufacturing  industry,  multiplying  the 
numbers,  and  increasing  the  profits  and  the  wages  of  the 
non-agricultural  classes,  and  creating  a  growing  intensity 
and  extension  in  the  demand  for  those  non-importable 
articles  of  agricultural  produce ;  which,  not  being  neces- 
saries of  life,  do  not  enter  into  the  dementary  cost  of 
production.  It  cannot  be  too  often  repeated,  that,  in  a 
^  country  possessing  manufacturing  superiority,  a  fall  in  the 
value  o£  corn,  when  it  is  the  staple  food  of  the  working 
classes,  extends  cultivation  over  sterile  tracts  which  could 
not  otherwise  be  reclaimed,  and  raises  rents  to  an  otherwise 
impossible  elevation.  Of  all  classes  in  the  community,  the 
owners  and  occupiers  of  land  in  England  have  the  deepest 
interest  in  the  adoption  of  a  large  and  permanent  scheme  of 
colonisation,  and  in  opening  the  ports  to  the  free  importa- 
tion of  food,  from  whatever  countries  it  can  be  most  cheaply 
jiit.  procured. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be. 

Sib, 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 

A  MEMBER  op  the  POLITICAL  ECONOMY  CLUB. 


London^  April  1842. 
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LETTER   VIII. 


TO   THR 


FRIENDS  OF  EXTENDED  COLONISATION, 


ON 


The  causes  of  the  failure  of  the  Financial  Branch 
of  the  South  Australian  Experiment. 


The  Colony  of  South  Australia  was  established  for  the 
purpose  of  bringing  to  the  test  of  actual  experiment  the 
practicability  of  defraying  the  expense  of  conveying  the 
unemployed  labour  of  the  United  Kingdom  to  the  unap- 
propriated land  of  the  colonies,  by  means  .of  the  market- 
able value  which  the  influx  of  an  industrious  population 
confers  upon  the  valueless  wastes  of  a  new  country.  In  all 
that  regards  the  principle  of  defraying  the  cost  of  emigra- 
tion out  of  the  value  it  creates,  this  important  experiment 
has  been  more  than  successful.  The  conveyance  of 
15,000  settlers  to  a  wilderness  as  valueless  as  the  wave 
which  broke  upon  its  shore,  conferred  on  that  wilderness  a 
marketable  value  far  exceeding  the  cost  of  the  conveyance 
by  which  that  value  was  created.  The  proceeds  of  the  land 
sales  not  only  defrayed  the  whole  of  the  expense  of  this 
extensive  emigration,  but  supplied  an  advance  of  55,000/. 
towards  the  expenditure  of  the  local  government. 

While  the  colonisation  branch  of  the  South  Australian 
experiment  was  attended  with  exuberant  and  ultra  success. 
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the  financial  branch  has  unquestionably  failed.  What  were 
the  causes  of  this  failure?  To  those  who  regard  extended 
colonisation  as  amongst  the  most  efficacious  means  of  pre- 
serving our  commerce  from  permanent  decline,  a  question 
more  interesting  could  scarcely  be  proposed. 

The  causes  of  the  failure  of  the  financial  branch  of  the 
South  Australian  experiment  may  be  considered  under  the 
heads  of  predisposing  and  proximate^  The  predisponng 
causes  of  the  failure  were — 1st  The  raising  of  a  loan  at 
a  high  rate  of  interest  for  providing  for  the  outfit  of  the 
colony,  and  for  forming  what  was  called  a  guarantee  or 
security  fund: — 9nd.  The  necessity  of  effecting  in  this 
country  a  large  amount  of  preliminary  land  sales,  before  any 
steps  could  be  taken  to  ascertain  the  extent  of  fertile  ter- 
ritory comprised  within  the  limits  of  the  projected  colony, 
or  to  determine  the  site  of  the  first  settlement,  and  lay  out 
the  land  for  the  occupation  of  the  colonists:— Srd.  The 
absence  of  efficient  control  over  the  expenditure  of  the 
local  government. 

The  immediate  causes  of  the  financial  failure  wer^— 
1st.  The  sudden  diminution  in  the  amount  of  the  land 
sales : — and  2nd.  The  great  and  unexpected  increase  in  the 
amount  of  the  expenditure  of  the  local  government. 

As  regards  the  predisposing  causes  of  the  financial 
failure,  the  sole  and  undivided  responsibility  rests  with  the 
home  government.  It  was  proposed  by  the  author  and 
original  pnimotera  of  the  plan,  that  the  British  province  in 
which  the  new  experiment  in  colonisation  was  to  be  tried, 
should  be  founded,  after  the  model  of  the  first  British  set- 
tlements in  North  America,  asa  chartered  colony,  under  the 
management  of  an  incorporated  company,  advancing  the 
requisite  funds  by  means  of  a  paid-up  capital.  The 
government,  however,  in  yielding  its  assent  to  the  erection 
of  the  experimental  province,  refused  to  sanction  its  esta- 
blishment, either  as  a  chartered  colony,  or  as  an  ordinary 
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crown  colony ;  and  therefore  the  system  of  financial  ad- 
ministration  embodied  in  the  South  Australian  Act  was 
adopted  as  a  scheme  of  compromise,  under  which  the  expe- 
riment might  be  tried,  and  the  government  relieved  from 
pecuniary  responsibility.  In  making  this  compromise  the 
government  abandoned  its  duty.  When  the  Colonial  De- 
partment yielded  its  assent  to  the  experiment  of  founding  a 
colony  upon  the  principle  of  defraying  the  expense  of 
emigration  by  means  of  the  value  it  creates,  and  at  the  same 
time  refused  to  delegate  to  the  advocates  of  that  principle 
the  extensive  powers  which  would  have  enabled  them  to 
have  established  it  as  a  chartered  colony  at  their  individual 
cost,  the  only  safe,  the  only  rational  course  which  remained, 
was  for  the  government  fairly  to  meet  the  financial  respon^ 
sibility  whicn  it  was  impossible  to  evade,  and  to  delegate  to 
the  Colonisation  Commissioners  only  so  much  power  as 
might  be  necessary  to  enable  them  to  employ  the  proceeds  of 
the  land  sales  in  conveying  labour  to  the  colony. 

Had  the  government  of  the  day  adopted  this  course,  the 
predisposing  causes  of  financial  failure  would  not  have  been 
brought  into  existence.  The  money  required  for  the  outfit  of 
the  colony,  would  have  been  obtained  at  the  ordinary  rate  of 
interest  paid  upon  government  loans.  Operations  would  have 
commenced  with  the  equipment  and  dispatch  of  a  surveying 
expedition  for  determining  the  boundaries  of  the  province, 
fixing  the  site  of  the  first  settlement,  and  laying  out  the 
lands  for  occupation.  The  settlers  would  not  have  been 
compelled  to  export  their  capital  for  provisions,  while  the 
survey  of  their  locations  was  in  progress ;  and,  above  all, 
a  territory  would  have  been  selected,  containing  a  sufficient 
extent  of  available  soil.  The  boundaries  of  the  province, 
instead  of  embracing  a  vast  extent  of  barren  country,  north 
and  west  of  Spencer's  Gulph,  would  have  extended  to  the 
east  and  south,  and  have  comprised  a  portion  of  Australia 
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F^x.  It  IB  obvious  that,  under  these  ci re u instances,  the 
financial  branch  of  the  experiment  oould  not  have  failed  ; 
and  ihst  the  pledge  g^ven  to  parliament,  that  the  colony 
should  not  become  chargeable  upon  the  public  purse,  might 
hare  been  redeemed  to  the  letier.  The  expenditure  would 
have  been  reduced  by  the  reduction  upon  the  interest  of 
the  loans;  the  amount  of  the  loans  would  have  been 
reduced  by  the  amount  of  the  guarantee  fnnd,  and  by  the 
opening  of  earlier  and  more  abundant  sources  of  local 
revenue  applicable  to  the  expenses  of  the  local  government; 
while  the  greater  extent  of  fertile  territory,  included  within 
the  limits  of  the  province,  would  have  continued  to  attract 
an  influx  of  opulent  settlers,  as  has  actually  occurred  in 
the  Port  Philip  district,  and  would  thus  have  prevented 
the  falling  off  of  the  land  sales.  But  this  would  not  have 
been  all.  As  the  population  of  the  province  should 
have  approached  to  fullness,  and  as  further  emigration 
should  have  ceased  to  be  necessary,  the  natural  increase  of 
numbers  at  the  ordinary  rate  which  occurs  in  new  coun- 
tries, would  have  kept  up  a  continuous  demand  f<»-  the  last 
portions  of  available  territory  ;  the  proceeds  of  these  ulti- 
mate land  sales,  would  have  paid  off  the  colonial  debt;  a 
real  guarantee  fund  would  have  been  created,  and  the  pledge 
given  to  parliament  would  have  been  redeemed.  If  the 
late  government  had  not  abandoned  its  legitimate  functions, 
the  predisposing  causes  of  the  failure  of  the  financial  branch 
of  the  experiment,  could  not  have  been  brought  into 
existence.  For  the  creation  of  these  causes,  the  late  govern- 
ment, and  the  late  government  alone,  are  responsible. 

If  the  members  of  the  late  government  are  directly 
responsible  for  the  predisposing  causes  of  the  tinancial 
failure,  they  are  responsible  indirectly  fiw  the  more 
immediate  causes.  Though  the  Governor  of  the  colony 
conceived   himself  to    be  at   liberty   to  depart  from  the 
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iiiBtructians  of  the  ColooiMtHwi.  Comtmssionei^  y«t  he 
might  have  deemed  it  expedient  to  hold  Iris  haod  in  ohf^ 
dience  to  orders  enforced  by  the  authority  of  the  Secretory 
of  State,  and  of  the  liords  of  the  Treasury.  When  the 
Colonial  Department  refused  to  amend  the  financial  ^$U 
ministration  of  the  colony,  aa  recommended  hy  the  firs| 
Commissioners,  in  thar  letter  of  the  17lh  of  August,  1836; 
and  when  the  arrangement  for  preventing  the  evils  of 
divided  authority,  and  for  placing  the  local  expenditure 
under  the  xlirect  inspection  of  the  Secretary  of  8tate^ 
as  proposed  by  the  Commissioners  in  their  letter  of  the  81^ 
of  March,  1838,  after  having  been  approved  and  adopted, 
by  Lord  Glenelg,  was  abandoned  on  the  first  occurrence  oC 
a  difficulty  which  rendered  it  peculiarly  important  that  the 
CommissioDers  should  receive  the  aid  they  had  request^  ; 
when  tl)e  govemmeDt  thus  fled  from  the  responsibility, 
which  properly  pertains  to  the  executive  power  of  the 
state,  they  created  the  very  danger  from  which  they  sought 
to  escape,  and  became  indirectly  the  virtual  authors  of 
those  indiscretions  on  the  part  of  the  local  functionaries,, 
which  they  refused  to  controul. 

But  though  the  late  government  is  responsible  fpr  the 
eontequem^es  of  the  anomalous  scheme  of  administrfttion, 
embodied  in  the  South  Australian  Act,  yet  it  cannot  be 
fairly  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  having  created  the 
whole  of  the  mischief  which  has  actually  occurred.  There 
are,  in  point  of  fact,  two  different  and  distinct  responsi-* 
bilities — the  responsibility  of  having  brought  into  operati<»pi> 
the  causes  of  financial  failure  and  ultimate  insolvency  ^  and' 
the  responfflbility  of  having  neglected  to  adopt  the  neces- 
sary measures  for  preventing  that  failure  and  that  iur 
solvency  froi^i  producing  in  the  colony  what  Lord  Jolm. 
Russell  has  designated  as  ^'a  crisis /of  emergency,  affecting] 
the  well-bdrtg,  the  projierty,  and  porliaps  the  livesof  th^. 
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inbabitaat*  of  South  Australia."  The  extent  of  tfaia 
re^MOsibility,  and  the  parties  upon  whom  it  may  be  justly 
charged,  remain  to  be  ascertained. 

In  the  Report  of  the  Committee  on  the  affairs  of  South 
Australia,  the  ftdlowing  passage  occurs : — **  No  part  of  the 
responsibility  can  be  justly  charged  upon  the  present  Board 
of  CommiBsioners,  inasmuch  as  the  causes  which  produced 
the  actual  results,  were  in  operation  when  they  entered 
upon  their  duties ;  and  no  measure  which  they  could  legally 
have  taken,  could  have  availed,  either  to  arrest  the  progreea 
<^  expenditure  in  the  colony,  or  to  provide  adequate  means 
of  meeting  Jt.  Long  before  any  instructioiw  from  them 
could  have  reached  Colonel  Gawler,  bills  would  have  been 
drawn  upon  them  which  they  could  not,  after  satisfying 
other  outstanding  claims,  have  raised  funds  sufficient  to 
discharge,  without  fresh  powers  derived  from  parliament. 
Hod  they  succeeded  in  raising  the  loan,  which  at  one  time 
they  contemplated,  they  might  indeed  have  postponed  for  a 
short  time,  the  crisis  which  has  arrived,  but  they  would  not 
have  saved  the  colony  from  ultimate  insolvmcy." 

This  passage  in  the  Report  goes  to  establi^  two 
facts : — namely,  that  the  present  Board  of  CommissioDers 
are  not  responsible  for  bringing  into  operation  the  pre- 
disposing causes  which  led  to  the  ultimate  insolvency  of 
the  colony ; — and  that  they  are  responsible  for  having 
n^ected  to  adopt  the  requisite  means  for  p^venting 
that  insolvency  from  producing  a  calamitous  revulsiiHi  in 
the  colony.  They  could  not  have  raised  funds  sufficient 
to  discharge  the  entire  claims  upon  the  colony,  "  without 
fresh  powers  derived  from  parliament ;"  but  **  they  might 
have  postponed  the  crisis  which  has  arrived,"  and  have  thus 
upheld  the  credit  of  the  colony,  until  "  fresh  powers  could 
be  derived  from  parliament.*'  They  "  could  not  have  saved 
the  colony  from  ultimate  insolvency,"  but  they  could  have 
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saved  the  colonists  from  the  bankruptcy  and  ruin  whicli 
followed  the  dishonouring  of  the  Govemor^s  drafts. 

Thejusticeof  the  condemnation  undesignedly  conveyed  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  passage  quoted  from  the  Report,  is  fully 
demonstrated  by  the  figuresof  the  Report.  TheReport  states, 
that  fromthe  20th  of  August,  1840,  when  the  Commissioners 
ceased  to  honour  theGovemor's  drafts,up  to  the  1  st  of  March, 
1841,  the  amount  of  Colonel  Gawler's  bills  presented  for  ac- 
ceptance was  69)347/.;  and  that  the  amount  of  the  remaining 
outstanding  claims  against  the  Commissioners  was  66,256/. 
Thus,  the  figures  presented  in  the  body  of  the  Report  demon- 
strate that  the  revenue  loan  of  120,000/.,  which  the  Commis- 
sioners were  directed  by  the  Act  to  raise,  and  the  raising  of 
which  they  at  one  time  contemplated,  would  have  discharged 
the  whole  of  the  liabilities  within  6,502/.,  up  to  the  1st  of 
March,  1841,  when  the  Committee  upon  the  affairs  of  South 
Australia  was  actually  sitting:  —and  this,  even  if  the  whole 
of  tlie  bills  presented  up  to  the  1st  of  March,  had  been 
payable  upon  that  day.  But,  of  the  bills  presented  for  ac- 
ceptance up  to  the  1st  of  March,  those  falling  due  upon  that 
day  amounted  only  to  43,779/.)  so  that,  according  to  the  figures 
of  the  Report  itself,  a  loan  of  120,000/.  would  have  been 
more  than  sufficient  to  have  upheld  the  credit  of  the  colony 
until  the  period  at  which  Parliament  had  actually  interposed. 
The  conclusion  is  inevitable^ — that  the  parties  who  neg- 
lected  to  obey  the  Jet  of  Parliament ^  and  to  procure  the 
loan  while  it  might  have  been  securedj  are  the  parties  justly 
chargeable  with  responsibility  for  the  dishonouring  of  the 
Governor's  drafts^  the  destruction  of  credit y  and  the  eicten- 
sive  and  protracted  mischief  consequent  thereon. 

But  though  the  statements  and  the  figures  contained  in 
the  body  of  the  Report  concur  in  fixing  upon  the  new 
Board  of  Commissioners  the  responsibility  of  having  neg- 
lected to  employ  the  appropriate  means  of  preventing  the 
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failure  of  the  financial  branch  <^  the  experiment  from  in- 
flicting a  calamitous  crisis  upon  the  inhabitants  of  South 
Australia,  yet  it  is  necessary  to  refer  to  the  financial  state- 
ments printed  in  the  Appendix  to  the  ileport,  in  order  to 
measure  the  extent  of  the  culpability  wluch  the  new  Com- 
mis^oners  incurred. 

Let  us,  in  the  first  place,  refer  to  the  financial  paper. 
No.  6",  which  is  signed  by  the  Accountant  of  the  Com- 
mission, and  printed  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Parliamentary 
Report  It  will  there  be  seen,  that  on  the  1st  of  January, 
1840,  the  available  balance  in  the  hands  of  the  Commis- 
sioners was  30,136^.,  while  the  debt  due  to  the  Emigra- 
tion Fund,  at  that  period,  was  36,812/.,  and  that,  therefore, 
if  the  Eiiiigraiiun  Fund  had  been  required  for  emigration 
purposes,  there  would  have  been  an  actual  deficiency  of 
6,676/.,  which  it  would  have  been  requisite  to  provide  for 
by  a  loan. 

Now,  considering  how  precarious  is  the  money  market 
under  our  banking  system,  and  how  great  was  the  demand 
for  labour  in  the  colony,  it  cannot  be  doubted,  that  even  in 
January  1840,  it  was  not  too  soon  for  the  Commissioners  to 
have  made  arrangements  for  taking  advantage  of  the  then 
comparative  facilities  of  the  money  market,  and  of  the  high 
state  of  the  credit  of  the  colony,  and  to  have  contracted  for 
a  loan,  to  be  paid  by  distant  instalments. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  account  already  referred  to,  that  on 
the  Ist  of  July,  1840,  the  funds  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Commissioners  amounted  to  36,756/.,  while  the  liabilities 
amounted  to  56,079/.,  leaving  a  deficiency  of  19,3itSl.,  while 
the  debt  to  the  Emigration  Fund  had  been  increased  to 
63,737/. ;  so  that,  if  the  Emigration  Fund  had  been  re- 
quired to  be  replaced  for  the  purposes  of  emigration,  there 

•  Appi'iidix  A. 
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would  have  been,  on  the  1st  of  July,  1840,  a  totid  deficieiicy, 
as  itgatds  the  Revenue  Fund,  of  83,059/.  Conridermg  the 
provisions  <^  the  Act  of  Parliament,  and  also  considering 
the  frequent  derangement  which  occurs  in  the  money  mar- 
ket, and  the  fact  that  the  land  sales  in  this  country  had 
nearly  ceased,  this  was  a  position  of  fniaucial  hazard,  which 
the  Commissioners,  having  power,  under  the  Acts  of  Par- 
liament, and  the  then  credit  of  the  colony,  to  fdace  them- 
selves in  a  situation  of  security,  ought  not  to  have  permitted 
to  occur. 

Let  us  now  direct  our  attention  to  another  financial  re- 
turn*, also  signed  by  the  Accountant  of  the  Commission, 
and  entitled,  *'  Financial  Statement  from  January  to  June 
1840.'"  By  this  return,  it  appears  that,  on  the  Ist  of  Ja- 
nuary, 1840,  the  assets  in  the  hands  of  the  Commissioners 
exceeded  their  liabilities  by  30,136/.,  and  that  on  the  1st  of 
February  following,  the  excess  of  assets  above  liabilities 
was  only  21,944/.  This  was  a  rate  of  declension  leading  to 
insolvency  in  little  more  than  two  months,  even  if  all  idea 
of  complying  with  the  Act  of  Parliament  and  replacing  the 
Emigration  Fund  had  been  abandoned. 

It  appears,  by  the  financial  return  now  under  considera- 
tion, that,  in  the  course  of  the  month  of  February  this  rapid 
declension  in  the  amount  of  available  assets  was  arrested,  by 
the  payment  to  the  Commissioners  of  15,636/. ;  but  that 
from  the  1st  of  March  to  the  1st  of  May,  the  surplus  of  as- 
sets above  liabilities  had  declined  f^om  30,244/.  to  12,067/. 
Upon  the  face  of  this  account,  therefore,  it  is  apparent  that 
at  this  rate  of  declension  the  Commission  must  have  become 
insolvent  in  the  first  week  in  June,  even  putting  the  re- 
placement of  the  Emigration  Fund  and  the  continuance  of 
Emigration  altogether  out  of  the  question.  On  the  Ist  of 
May,  1840,  the  financial  position  of  the  colony  was  one  of 
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extreme  hazard,  demanding  that  the  Commisrioneni  should 
seize  the  very  first  favourable  opportunity  afforded  by  the 
state  of  the  money  market  for  securing  the  loan,  without 
which  the  colony  might  even  then  be  considered  as  verging 
on  insolvency. 

Upon  the  Ist  of  June,  1840,  the  surplus  of  assets  above 
liabilities,  was  8458/.,  while  bills  of  unusual  amount  were 
coming  in,  and  while  it  was  certain  that  additional  liabilities, 
under  pending  contracts  with  the  ship-owners,  would  be 
immediately  incurred.  On  the  1st  of  June,  therefore,  the 
Commission  was,  in  fact,  insolvent,  unless  the  Commissioners 
could  succeed  in  contracting  for  a  loan. 

By  the  paper  marked  A*,  entitled,  "  Monthly  Statement 
of  Ways  and  Means  for  the  year  18 10^  it  is  shown  that  if 
a  loan  of  120,000/.  had  been  raised  in  June,  and  if  a  mode- 
rate stream  of  emigration  had  been  kept  up  during  the 
autumn  of  that  year,  there  would  have  remained  in  the 
hands  of  the  Commissioners  on  the  Slst  of  December,  1840, 
a  balance  of  69,969/.  after  the  discharge  of  all  liabilities 
presented  for  payment  up  to  the  Slst  of  December,  1840 ; 
and  by  the  financial  statement*!'  which  was  ordered  to  be  pre- 
sented by  the  Committee,  it  appears,  that  if  a  loan  had  been 
raised  in  June  1840,  there  would  have  been  in  the  hands  of 
the  Commissioners  on  the  1st  of  February,  1841,  funds  to 
the  amount  of  48,753/.,  after  the  discliarge  of  all  liabilities 
falling  due  up  to  the  Slst  of  January.     And  it  further  ap- 
pears by  the  same  account,  that  had  the  loan  been  secured 
in  June,  there  would  have  been  upon  the  1st  of  March, 
1841,  in  the  hands  of  the  Commissioners,  over  and  above  all 
demands  falling  due  up  to  the  end  of  February,  funds  to 
the  amount  of  about  40,000/.,  exclusive  of  the  Guarantee 
Fund,  amounting  to  15,000/.  more,  which  the  Secretary  of 
State  was  authorised  to  appropriate  to  such  colonial  ex- 
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penses  as  could  not  otherwise  be  provided  for.    Thus,  it  is 
strictly  demonstrable,  that  had  the  Colonisation  Commis- 
sioners obeyed  the  Act  of  Parliament  by  raising  a  loan  of 
120,000/.  in  the  month  of  June  1840,  when  it  could,  with- 
out difficulty,  have  been  obtained,  they  would  have  thereby 
prevented  the  serious  disaster  which  has  overtaken  the  inha- 
bitants of  South- Australia,  by  upholding  the  credit  of  the 
colony  until  Parliament  had  an  opportunity  of  placing  its 
finances  on  a  secure  foundation.     Had  such  loan  been  raised, 
all  claims  upon  the  Commission  falling  due  up  to  the  28th 
of -February,  might  have  been  discharged.     Emigration,  in- 
stead of  having  been  altogether  suspended,  might  have  gone 
on  in  a  continuous  though  diminished  stream;  and  there 
would  have  been  on  the  1st  of  March  available  assets,  ex- 
clusive of  the  Guarantee  Fund,  amounting  to  about  40,000/. 
The  financial  statements  printed  in  the  Appendix  to  the 
Report  demonstrate  that  within  the  six  months  between 
January  and  June  1840,  the  new  Commissioners  had  incurred 
an  awful  responsibiMty.     They  were  not  responsible  (no  one, 
save  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee,  ever  conceived    that 
they  could  be  responsible)  for  the  falling  oiF  of  the  land 
sales,  for  the  extraordinary  amount  of  theGovemor^s  drafts, 
or  for  that  deficiency  of  available  territory  within  the  limits 
of  the  province  which  rendered  it  impossible  to  discharge 
the  colonial  debt  out  of  the  proceeds  of  the  ultimate  land 
sales.     But  they  were  responsible  for  having  incurred  liabi- 
lities beyond  the  available  assets  in  their  hands :  they  were 
responsible,  and  heavily  responsible,  for  having  disobeyed 
the  Act  of  Parliament,  and  for  having  failed  to  provide 
themselves  with  the  means  it  placed  at  their  disposal  for 
meeting  the  liabilities  they  had  incurred.     On  the  1st  of 
July,  1840,  the  liabilities  they  had  incurred  on  account  of 
bills  actually  accepted,  and  for  emigrant  ships  actually  dis- 
patched, exceeded  their  available  assets  by  lO^S^^/.^  while  it 
was  known  that  other  bills  on  account  of  the  expenditure  of 
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tbe  local  government  were  on  their  way  from  the  colony; 
and  while  other  contmcts,  Tally  binding  on  the  part  of  tlw 
Ciini  mission,  and  to  a  large  amount,  had  been  entered  into 
on  account  of  emigrant  ships  to  be  iliqiatched  in  ftueceed- 
ing  months.  Vet  the  Commissioners,  with  all  these  heavy 
liabilities  hanging  over  them,  rrfuaed  to  obey  the  Act  of 
Parliament  and  to  place  themselves  in  a  solvent  poution,  by 
raiding  the  residue  of  the  revenue  loan  which  it  pie- 
scribeil. 

The  conduct  of  the  Colonisation  Comroisnoners,  during 
the  early  part  of  the  year  1840,  appears  altogether  in- 
sensate. Nothing  can  be  more  perfectly  self-endent  than 
that,  with  the  power  of  prevention  in  their  hands,  they 
ought  not  to  have  pmnitted  their  liabilities  to  exceed 
their  available  assets.  If  they  deemed  it  expedient,  as  no 
doubt  it  was,  to  uph<Jd  the  credit  of  the  colony,  by  ac- 
c^ing  the  Governor's  drafts,  and  to  ful&l  the  conditions 
of  the  land  sales,  by  sending  out  a  supply  of  labour  com- 
mensurate to  the  demands  of  the  purchasers,  it  was  not  less 
expedient  to  provide  thcmsdves  with  the  means  of  paying 
the  holders  of  their  accepted  bills,  and  of  fulfilling  their 
contracts  with  the  ship  owners.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  they  deemed  it  inexpedient  to  provide  themselves  with 
additional  assets,  by  raising  the  residue  of  the  revenue 
loan  authorised  by  the  act,  then  it  was  not  less  inexpedient 
to  incur  additional  liabilities,  by  continuing  emigration. 
When  they  obeyed  the  act  by  continuing  emigration,  it 
became  their  imperative  duty,  not  only  in  reference  to  the 
act,  but  in  relation  to  the  credit  of  the  colony,  and  to  the 
payment  of  their  own  contract  debt,  that  they  should  also 
obey  the  act,  by  raising  a  loan  to  replace  the  sums 
borrowed  from  the  Emigration  Fund.  And  when  they 
decided  on  not  obeying  the  act,  by  raising  a  loan  to 
replace  the  money  borrowed  from  the  Emigration  Fund, 
they  imposed  upon  themselves  a   moral  obligation  to  dis- 
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obey  it  still  further,  l>y  discontinuing  to  incur  liabilities  on 
account  of  emigration.  It  is  obvious  that  the  Act  of 
Parliament  ought  to  have  been  either  wholly  obeyeil,  or 
wholly  disobeyed ;-— consistently  conformed  to,  or  con- 
sistently violated.  For  that. partial  compliance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  act,  which  created  an  alarming  excess  of 
liabilities  above  assets,  no  justification  can  be  set  up.  No 
person  capable  of  understanding  the  simplest  rule  of 
arithmetic  would  deliberately  affirm,  that  the  new  Board 
of  Commissioners,  when  they  brought  the  credit  of  the 
colony  into  imminent  danger  by  allowing,  with  the  power 
of  prevention  in  their  hands,  their  liabilities  to  exceed 
tbeir  assets,  did  not  become  responsible  for  all  the  cala- 
mities which  their  non-acceptance  of  the  Governor'^s  drafts 
has  brought  upon  the  inhabitants  of  South  Australia. 

It  would  be  unjust  to  the  present  Commissioners  not  to 
give,  in  their  own  words,  the  reasons  which  they  have 
assigned  for  their  conduct.  Mr.  Elliot  stated  in  his  evi- 
dence before  the  Parliamentary  Committee : — "  The  reason 
we  did  not  raise  a  loan  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  1840 
was,  that  we  did  not  want  it.  In  the  statement*  I  have 
banded  in  to-day,  the  Committee  will  see  our  condition  at 
the  beginning  of  every  month  in  the  year  1840;  they  will 
see  our  ways  and  means ;  and  that,  as  a  matter  of  money, 
we  had  a  large  surplus  in  the  early  months  of  the  year.  I 
repeat,  therefore,  the  reason  we  did  not  raise  a  loan  was, 
that  we  did  not  want  it."^ 

The  statement  of  monthly  ways  and  means  put  in  by  Mr. 
Elliot,  did  not  give  a  true  view  of  the  financial  position  of 
the  colony ;  inasmuch  as  it  did  not  balance  the  liabilities 
incurred,  against  the  aiwets  in  hand.  Mr.  Elliotts  return 
suppresses  all  the  outstanding  liabilities  not  falling  due 
within  sixty  days  from  the  first  of  each  month  ;  and  shows, 
by  means  of  this  suppressicm,  an  apparent  surplus  in  the 
hands  of  the   Commissioners  of  599OOO/.   on    the  1st    of 
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January;  of  64,000/.  on  the  1st  of  February ;  of6T,000;.on 
the  1st  of  March  ;  and  of  18,000/.,  40,000/.,  and  flQyOOOl. 
on  the  Ist  of  April,  May,  and  June  respectively. 

The  return  entitled  Financial  Fodlion*,  and  which  has 
already  been  referred  to,  shows  that  the  real  surplus  of 
assets  above  liabilities  in  the  hands  of  the  Commissioners,  on 
the  first  of  each  month,  during  the  first  six  months  of  the 
year  1840  was,  in  January,  not  59,000/.,  but  30,000/. ;  in 
February,  not  54,000/.,  but  81,000/. ;  in  March,  not 
67,000/.,  but  30,000/. ;  in  April,  not  48,000/.,  but  31,000/.; 
in  May,  not  40,000/,  but  1S,000/. ;  in  June,  not  3g,000/., 
but  9,000/.  Mr.  Elliot's  mystifying  return  gives  the  Com- 
missioners, on  the  1st  of  July,  a  surplus  of  8,000/. ;  though 
on  that  day  there  was  an  actual  deficiency  of  19,0S0£, 
exclusively  of  a  debt  of  63,000/.,  due  to  the  Emigration 
Fund. 

Mr.  Elliot  argued  before  the  Committee,  that  a  loan,  in 
the  early  part  of  the  year  1840,  could  not  have  prevented 
a  calamitous  crisis  in  the  colony,  because  the  Commis- 
sioners, had  they  obtained  such  a  loan,  would  have  employed 
it,  not  in  honouring  the  Governor's  drafts,  but  in  repaying 
the  sums  which  had  been  borrowed  from  the  Emigration 
Fund.  His  words  are  these — "  there  was  no  one  at  the 
Board  who  would  have  said, '  Let  us  pay  the  individuals  to 
whom  we  owe  money,  and  let  us  neglect  the  Emigration 
Fund.*  I  may  safely  assert  this ;  for  even  so  late  as  Novem- 
ber, when  we  had  gone  to  the  government  for  aid,  we  dis- 
cussed that  point,  and  we  said,  '  If  money  is  put  into  our 
hands  without  condition,  we  must  obey  the  Uw  before  every 
thing  else ;  we  will  not  go  wantonly  and  expend  mtmey  on 
emigration  before  parliament  meets,  but  we  cannot  pay  it 
away  to  bill  holders,  unless  it  be  made  a  special  provisioa, 
in  advancing  this  money,  that  it  shall  not  be  advanced  ex- 
cept on  this  condition.'     If,  therefore,  we  had  got  money  in 
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July,  no  doubt  we  Bhould  have  replenished  the  Emigration 
Fund  first  of  all ;  we  should  have  abided  by  the  law/' 

This  statement  was  made  in  forgetfulness  of  the  fact, 
that  the  course  which  the  Commissioners  had  actually 
adopted,  was  directly  opposite  to  that  attributed  to  them. 
In  the  first  week  in  June  1840,  the  whole  of  the  money  in 
the  hands  of  the  Commissioners  was  not  only  due,  under 
the  law,  to  the  Emigration  Fund,  but  had  been  actually 
pledged,  under  existing  contracts,  to  snip  owners  and  agents, 
on  account  of  emigration  arrangements ;  nevertheless,  the 
Commissioners  continued,  until  the  last  week  in  August,  to 
accept  the  Governor's  drafts,  and  to  pay  away  to  the  bill 
holders  the  money  thus  legally  due,  and  actually  pledged 
to  emigration.  The  Commissioners  ceased  to  advertise  for 
emigrant  ships  in  the  first  week  in  June,  and  they  continued 
to  appropriate  the  money  due  to  emigration,  to  the  pay- 
ment of  the  bill  holders,  until  the  first  week  in  August. 

Their  reasons  for  adopting  this  course  were  irresistible. 
The  necessity  they  were  under  of  applying  the  money  in 
their  hands,  not  "  in  replenishing  the  Emigration  Fund  first 
of  all,''  but  in  payment  of  the  Governor's  drafts,  they  have 
themselves  explained  in  the  letter  which  they  addressed  to 
the  Colonial  Department  on  the  17th  of  September,  and  of 
which  Mr.  Elliot  avows  himself  the  author.  "  We  solicit 
attention  to  the  fearful  calamity  which  may  occur,  should  we 
be  compelled,  for  want  of  funds,  finally,  to  reject  the  bills 
drawn  upon  us  by  the  resident  Commissioner.  A  population 
which  is  estimated  at  from  lS,000to  15,000  souls  must  sub- 
sast,  as  far  as  we  are  yet  informed,  almost  exclusively  upon 
imported  provisions,  paid  for,  not  by  exported  produce,  but 
by  bills.  Should  the  Governor's  bills  be  dishonoured,  and  a 
panic  ensue,  the  inevitable  consequence  would  be,  a  suspen- 
sion of  supplies  from  the  neighbouring  colonies.  The 
danger  is  most  formidable  "  Nevertheless,  Mr.  Elliot  con- 
tends, that  had  the  Commissioners  obtained  money  in  July, 


the;  would  have  voluntarily  incurred  the  formidable  danger 
which  he  hoa  thus  himself  deMnibed.  But  he  mianterpreta 
the  Act  of  I'arliament,  when  he  contends  that  had  the 
Commissioners  adopted  a  course  thus  diaastrous  "  they 
would  have  obeyed  the  law.^ 

The  Act  of  Parliament  did  not  require  that  the  Commis- 
sioners, while  dishonouring  Colonel  Gawler's  drafts,  should 
continue  emigration.  The  third  section  of  the  amended 
Act  provides,  that  when  the  money  borrowed  from  one  fund 
in  aid  of  the  other,  is  required  for  the  purposes  of  the  fund 
from  which  it  is  borrowed,  then  a  loan  shall  be  raised, 
and  the  money  so  borrowed  shall  be  replaced.  Now,  the 
money  borrowed  from  the  Emigration  Fund  could  not  have 
been  required  for  the  purposes  of  emigration,  had  the  Go- 
venor's  bills  been  dishonoured  ;  and  for  the  obvious  reason, 
that  the  stoppage  of  salaries,  the  discontinuance  of  public 
works,  and  the  gen^-a1  distress  occasioned  by  the  bank- 
ruptcy of  the  local  government,  must  have  so  diminished 
the  demand  for  labour  as  to  require,  not  a  continuance  (tf 
emigration  from  this  country,  but  rather,  it  is  to  be  feared, 
the  re-emigration  of  the  labouring  population  previously 
sent  out.  To  have  continued  emigration  upon  an  extensive 
scale,  while  dishonouring  the  Governor's  drafts,  is  a  course 
which  may  have  been  inconsiderately  contemplated,  but  it 
is  one  which  I  cannot  believe  it  possible  that  the  Commis- 
sioners could  have  actually  adopted. 

The  third  clause  of  the  second  South  Australian  Act 
provides, that  at  the  end  of  anyone  year,  the  debt  due  from 
the  Revenue  Fund  to  the  Emigration  Fund  shall  not  exceed 
one-third  of  the  amount  obtained  by  tbe  sale  of  public  land 
within  such  year ;  and,  had  a  loan  been  raised  in  June 
1840,  this  provision  would  have  required,  that  at  the  close 
of  the  year  a  transfer  should  have  been  made  from  the  Re- 
Venue  Fund  to  the  Emigration  Fund,  and  that  the  avail- 
able assets  sliould  have  re.appeared  in  ihe  books  of  the 
Commisdoners  as  belonging  partly  to  the  Emigration  Fund, 
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and  partly  to  the  Revenue  Fund.  The  present  Commis- 
sioners  have  contended,  in  justification  of  their  neglect  to 
provide  a  Revenue  Loan  in  June  1840,  that,  had  such  loan 
been  raised,  they  could  not,  under  the  arrangement  pre- 
scribed for  carrying  over  at  the  end  of  each  year  a  balance 
from  one  fund  to  another,  have  continued,  after  the  Slst  of 
December,  1840,  to  pay  the  Grovemor^s  drafts,  because^  in 
the  words  of  Mr.  Elliot,  "  to  include  in  the  receipts  of 
the  Emigration  Fund,  in  any  given  year,  the  balance 
carried  over  from  the  former  year,  would  be  most  objec- 
tionable.^ This  defence  is  at  variance,  not  only  with  the 
course  adopted  by  the  Commissioners  during  the  whole  of 
the  year  1840,  but  with  the  interpretation  of  the  Act,  which 
Mr.  Elliot  had  himself  previously  given. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  1889$  the  accounts  had  been  so 
balanced  in  conformity  with  the  Act,  that  the  debt  due  to 
the  Emigration  Fund  did  not  exceed  one-third  of  the  land 
sales  of  that  year;  and  that  during  the  year  1840,  the  Com- 
missioners, in  order  to  pay  the  Governor's  drafts,  borrowed 
from  **  the  balance  of  the  Emigration  Fund  which  had  been 
carried  over  from  the  former  year,  and  which  had  been 
included  in  the  receipts  of  the  former  year.*^  This  course 
Mr.  Elliot  had  previously  stated  to  be  required  by  the  Act 
of  Parliament.  In  his  evidence,  he  says,  ^*  As  a  matter  of 
money  we  had  a  large  surplus  in  the  early  part  of  the  year 
1840.  We  had  not  a  surplus  in  the  Revenue  Fund  tech- 
nically^ but  we  had  a  large  surplus  of  money  under  our 
control.  In  fact,  therefore,  I  may  say,  we  did  borrow 
money  without  paying  interest,  the  Act  of  Parliament 
pointing  out  to  us  that  course  by  a  clause  which  particu- 
larly provides  that  we  may  take  the  emigration  money 
when  wanted  for  the  ret>enue  on  purpose  to  save  interest. 

So  WE  DID. 

Now  the  emigration  money  from  which  the  Commissioners 
borrowed  in  the  year  1840,  was  *^  the  balance  which  was 
carried  over  from  the  former  year,  and  which  was  included 
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in  the  receipts  of  the  former  jear."  Thus,  the  practice  of 
the  CommissionerB  in  the  year  1840,  and  the  provisions  of 
the  Act  of  Parliament  to  which  Mr.  Elliot  refers  for  a  jus- 
tification of  thatpractice,  are  at  variance  with  his  subse- 
quent statement,  that  "  to  borrow  from  the  Emigrati<Hi 
Fund  carried  over  from  the  former  year  would  be  most 
objectionable."  The  Act  of  Parliament  is  made  by  Mr. 
Blliot  to  serve  two  opposite  purposes.  When  it  ia  convenient 
to  represent  that  a  loan  was  not  wanted  in  the  early  part  of 
the  year  1840,  then  the  third  section  of  the  second  Act  re- 
quires that  the  balance  of  the  Emigration  Fund  carried  over 
from  the  foimer  year  shall  be  borrowed,  when  wanted,  for 
the  Revenue  Fund ;  hut  when  the  admission  of  the  pre- 
viously asserted  fact,  that  the  Commissioners  might  borrow 
from  a  fund  carried  over  from  a  previous  year,  would  in- 
volve the  Commissioners  in  the  responsibility  of  having 
neglected  to  prevent  a  calamitous  crisis,  then  such  bor- 
rowing, instead  of  being  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the 
act,  "  would  be  most  objectionable." 

On  the  question  respecting  the  legaUty  of  borrowing  from 
the  balance  of  an  Emigration  Fund  carried  over  from  the 
former  year,  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Villiers  is  at  variance  with 
that  of  Mr.  Elliot.  Mr.  Villiers  states,  "  The  only  point 
to  which  I  should  advert,  and  which  I  believe  has  been 
much  questioned  here  is,  the  expediency  of  raising  a  loan 
earlier  in  the  year.  I  should  only  wish  to  state  that  I  con- 
ceive we  should  have  rather  violated  the  Act  than  have 
conformed  to  it,  if  we  bad  raised  it  earlier.  We  had  a  con- 
siderable sum  of  money  in  our  hands  in  addition  to  that 
which  was  required  for  carrying  on  emigration  to  the  colony." 
Now,  all  the  money  w)iich  the  Commissioners  had  in  their 
hands  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  1840,  was  the  balance  of 
the  Emigration  Fund  carried  over  from  the  former  year ; 
and,  therefore,  according  to  Mr.  Villiers'  interpretation  of 
the  Act,  it  would  have  been  illegal  to  have  ceased  to  bor- 
row from  that  balance  for  revenue  purposes,  so  long  as  the 
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money  was  not  wanted  for  emigration  purposes.  It  may  be 
proper  to  remark,  however,  that  though  right  in  his  law, 
Mr.  Villiers  is  wrong  in  his  fact.  So  far  from  having 
money  in  their  hands,  in  addition  to  that  required  to  carry 
on  emigration,  the  Commissioners  were  obliged  to  cease  to 
advertise  for  emigration  shipping  in  the  first  week  in  June, 
because  their  liabilities  exceeded  Uieir  assets. 

Thus,  then,  while  Mr.  Elliot  contends  at  one  time  tbait 
the  Act  of  Parliament  reqmred  that  the  Commissioners 
should  borrow  from  the  balance  of  the  Emigration  Fund  car*- 
ried  over  from  the  former  year,  and  at  another  time  a8«erts 
that  borrowing  from  that  fund  would  have  been  most  ob^ 
jectionable,  Mr.  Villiers  contends,  that  illegality  would  have 
consisted,  not  in  borrowing  from  the  balance  of  an  Emigra- 
tion Fund  carried  over  from  the  former  year,  but  in  resorting 
to  a  loan,  while  such  a  balance,  not  immediately  required 
for  emigration,  remained  to  be  borrowed  from.  But  the 
important  practical  question,  whether  it  was  expedient  to 
rtuse  the  loan  of  120,000/.  in  the  early  part  of  the  year 
1840,  does  not  turn  upon  these  legal  niceties.  The  finan* 
cial  return  marlced  A,  prq)ared  and  signed  by  the  account- 
ant of  the  Commission,  shows  that  had  such  a  loan  been 
raised,  the  Commissioners,  after  providing  for  a  moderate 
stream  of  emigration  during  the  autumn,  and  discharging 
all  liabilities  falling  due  up  to  the  81st  of  December,  1840, 
would  have  had,  upon  that  day,  assets  in  their  hands  to  the 
amount  of  699969/.,  exclusive  of  the  guarantee  fund  of 
15^000/.  Under  those  circumstances,  the  Act  of  Parliament 
would  have  required,  that  on  the  31st  of  December,  the 
assets,  amounting  to  699969/.,  should  be  transferred  in  the 
books  of  the  Commission  from  the  revenue  to  the  Emigra- 
tion Fund.  The  practical  question,  as  regards  the  efficacy 
of  an  early  loan,  is  therefore  this :  —  Would  the  Commis- 
sioners, while  holding  on  the  1st  of  January,  1841,  an  Emi- 
gration Fund  of  699969/.9  carried  over  from  the  former  year, 
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have  re-borrowed  a  portioii  of  this  funct  for  the  purpose  of 
paying  Buch  of  the  Governor's  drafts  as  might  fall  due 
before  FarJiament  could  interfere ;  or  would  they,  with  this 
money  in  hand,  have  dishonoured  the  Governor's  drafts, 
and  have  thereby  created  "  an  emergency  affecting  tlie  wel- 
fare, the  property,  and  perhaps  the  lives,  of  the  inhabitants 
of  South  Australia."  This  question  could  not  have  been 
decided  by  legal  niceties.  The  strictly  analogous  question 
which  actually  arose  was  not  so  decided.  In  November  lAil, 
when  the  Secretary  of  State  instructed  tlie  Commissioners 
to  raisea  revenue  loan  of  120,000^  under  the  guarantee  of 
Government,  the  Act  of  Parliament,  had  such  loan  been 
obtained,  would  have  required,  that  in  December  the  money 
should  have  been  employed  in  replenishing  the  Emigration 
Fund ;  but  the  case  was  one  of  emergency,  and  Lord  John 
Russell  further  instructed  the  Commissioners  **  not  to  ex- 
pend the  money  without  the  specific  authority  of  the  Lords 
of  the  Treasury,"  who  required,  "  that  the  money  thus  to 
be  raised  should  only  be  made  applicable  to  the  liquidatitHi 
of  the  liabilities  already  incurred  by  the  Commissioners  in 
this  country,  or  to  meet  such  drafts  as  might  be  drawn  from 
the  colony  before  the  prohibition  for  further  drawing  could 
reach  the  Governor."  Had  the  Commissioners  secured  the 
proposed  loan  of  120,000/.  in  June  1840,  and  had  they,  in 
consequence,  held  a  large  amount  of  assets  on  the  1st  of 
January,  1841,  it  cannot  be  doubted  but  that  they  would 
have  obtained,  had  it  appeared  necessary,  under  one  of  Mr. 
Elliot's  interpretations  of  the  Act,  the  sanction  of  the  Se- 
cretary of  State  and  of  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury,  in  em- 
ploying the  money  which  they  would  have  held  on  the  1st 
of  January,  1841,  in  averting  the  danger  and  distress,  to 
which,  as  is  expressed  in  the  Treasury  minute,  "  the  large 
population  of  South  Australia,  almost  entirely  dependent 
on  suppUes  from  other  quarters  for  the  ordinary  articles  of 
subsistence,  would  be  exposed  by  the  total  subversion  of 
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the  credit  of  the  local  government  and  institutiong,  which 
would  probably  result  from  the  positive  and  unqualified 
refusal  and  dishonour  of  the  Grovemor^s  bills  by  the  Com- 
missioners.^ 

It  may  be  proper,  however,  to  remark  in  this  place,  that, 
as  far  as  relates  to  any  practical  operation  on  the  part  of 
the  Commissioners,  it  is  altogether  indifferent  which  of  Mr. 
Elliotts  opposite  interpretations  of  the  Act  of  Parliament 
may  be  the  correct  one.  Practically,  the  question,  whether 
it  would  have  been  legal  for  the  Commissioners  to  have  em- 
ployed in  the  payment  of  the  Govemor^s  drafts  the  balance 
of  the  Emigration  Fund  which,  had  a  loan  been  raised,  they 
would  have  held  on  January  1841,  might  never  have  arisen. 
It  is  shown  by  a  statement  given  in  by  Mr.  Elliot,  and 
printed  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Report,  that  the  total 
amount  of  the  Govemor^s  bills  presented  in  November  and 
December  1840,  and -falling  due  in  January  and  February 
1841,  was  only  20,700/.  To  the  discharge  of  these  bills  the 
guarantee  fund  of  15,000/.  was,  as  in  the  case  of  Grovemor 
Hindmarsh,  legally  applicable.  Consequently,  had  the 
Commissioners  secured  a  loaiv  of  120,000/.  in  June  1840, 
and  had  they  on  the  following  December  conformed  to  the 
strict  letter  of  the  Ac(  of  Parliament,  by  transferring  tlie 
assets  in  their  hands  from  the  Revenue  to  the  Emigration 
Fund,  no  necessity  need  have  arisen  for  their  re-borrowing 
from  the  balance  of  the  Emigration  Fund  carried  over  from 
the  previous  year ;  provided  Government  would  have  made 
in  aid  of  the  colony  the  trifling  advance  of  5,700/.  from  the 
1st  of  January,  1841,  until  Parliament  could  have  inter- 
posed. This,  had  the  loan  been  secured  while  it  could  with- 
out di£Bculty  have  been  obtained,  is  the  only  operation 
which  would  have  been  necessary  even  upon  that  one  of 
Mr.  Elliotts  two  interpretations  of  the  Act  which  forbids 
borrowing  from  the  receipts  of  previous  years  to  prevent 
^*  the  formidable  danger  arising  from  a  destruction  of  credit 
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in  B  cotnrauBity  subuating  upon  importeci  provisions,  paid 
for  not  by  exportetl  produce  but  by  bilk," 

In  an  impartial  inquir}'  into  the  embarrasEmentswhich  have 
occurred  in  South  Australia,  the  conduct  of  Colonel  Gawler 
cannot  be  excluded  from  consid^^tion.  It  admits  of  no 
question  that  the  increase  in  the  amount  of  his  expenditure, 
bdien  in  oimjunction  with  the  decrease  in  the  amount  of 
the  land  Btlea,  was  the  proxisoate  cause  of  the  failure  of  the 
financial  branch  of  the  experiment  Neither  does  it  admit 
of  question  that  his  increased  expenditure,  taken  in  con- 
junction with  the  failure  c^  the  Cummissioners  to  provide 
the  means  of  upholding  the  credit  of  the  colony,  until 
Parliament  could  interpose,  was  also  the  proximate  cause  of 
the  calamity  into  which  the  colonists  have  been  plunged. 
Nevertheless  it  would  be  most  uncandid  and  unjust  to  im- 
pute to  Colonel  Gawler  the  creation  of  that  calamity.  He 
adtqited  his  scheme  of  administration  under  the  conviction 
that  he  could  produce  a  rapid  course  of  prosperity  by  means 
of  a  large  government  expenditure;  he  warned  the  Cwn- 
missioners  from  time  to  time,  that  an  increased  expenditure 
would  be  incurred ;  and  he  formed  the  expectation,  not  very 
unreasonable  under  the  circumstances  in  which  he  was 
placed,  that  the  Commissioners  would  provide  the  means  of 
meeting  it.  Now  in  judging  of  the  omduct  of  Colonel 
Gawler,  not  in  reference  to  the  principle  of  self  support, 
which  be  regarded  as  impracticable,  but  in  reference  to  the 
welUbeingof  the  settlers,  and  to  the  progress  of  the  province, 
the  objects  whicli  he  deemed  of  paramount  importance,  we 
are  bound  to  take  into  consideration  the  effects  which  would 
have  been  produced  under  his  system,  had  the  Commis- 
aioners  obeyed  the  Act  of  Parliament,  and  upheld  the  credit 
of  the  local  government  until  Parliament  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  placing  the  financial  administration  upon  that 
secure  foundation  upon  which,  from  the  first,  it  should 
have  restet'.     It  cannot  be  doubted,  but  that,  so  long  as  it 
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continued,  the  large  expenditure  of  Colonel  Gawler  did 
produce  upon  the  condition  of  the  colonists,  and  upon  the 
prosperity  of  the  province,  the  beneficial  results  which  he 
anticipated.  Neither  can  it  be  doubted  but  that  that  ex- 
penditure would  have  been  productive  of  permanent  advan- 
tage, had  not  the  dishonouring  of  his  drafts  occasioned  a 
calamitous  revulsion.  I  am  not  disposed  to  defend  the  system 
adopted  by  Colonel  Gawler.  On  the  contrary,  I  am  of  opinion 
that  he  fell  into  an  error  of  judgment,  when  he  conceived 
himself  at  liberty  to  disregard  the  principle  of  self  sup- 
port which  he  was  appointed  to  carry  out,  and  to  create  an 
artificial  prosperity  by  a  larger  government  expenditure. 
All  that  I  contend  for  is,  that  he  is  to  be  held  responsible, 
not  for  the  results  which  have  actually  occurred^  but  only 
for  the  results  which  would  have  occurred^  had  his  system 
been  fairly  carried  out.  For,  that  state  of  things  which,  had 
his  drafts  been  duly  honoured  by  the  Commissioners,  would 
have  existed  in  the  colony  after  Parliament  had  interposed 
to  place  the  financial  administration  under  the  control  of  the 
LfOrds  of  the  Treasury,  is  the  state  of  things  for  which 
alone  Colonel  Gawler  can  be  justly  held  as  responsible. 
For  all  beyond  this  the  present  Commissioners  are  the 
responsible  parties. 

Between  the  Colonisation  Commissioners,  who  disobeyed 
the  Act  of  Parliament,  and  Colonel  Gawler,  who  exceeded 
his  instructions,  lies  the  responsibility  of  having  created, 
again  to  borrow  the  words  of  IjOtA  John  Russell,  ^^  a  crisis 
of  emergency,  affecting  the  well-being,  the  property,  and, 
perhaps,  the  lives  of  the  inhabitants  of  South  Australia.^ 
The  high-minded  soldier,  who  led  the  storming  party  at 
fiaddajos,  and  who  commanded  the  flank  company  which 
charged  the  Imperial  Guard  at  Waterloo,  has  been  dis- 
missed from  his  government — the  Commissioners  who  dis- 
obeyed the  Act  of  Parliament,  have  been  retained  in  office. 
But  no  cahdid  inquirer  will  estimate  the  comparative  merits 
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of  the  respective  parties  in  accordance  with  these  different 
awards  of  arbitrary  power.  Colonel  Gawler  had  no  friend  at 
court.  He  had  no  political  connection,  no  family  ties  with 
the  members  of  a  Whig  Cabinet.  No  Lady  Fanny  Gawler 
was  betrothed  to  a  Secretary  of  State  in  charge  of  the  Co- 
lonial Department.  There  is  a  mark  upon  the  forehead  of 
Lord  John  Russell  which  can  never  be  effaced. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

A  MEMBER  OF  THE  POLITICAL 
ECONOMY  CLUB. 


London,  July  Isi,  1842. 
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APPENDIX. 

A. 
FINANCIAL  POSITION 

▲T  THB  COMICENCBMENT  OF  THE  FOLLOWINO  HALF  YEARS. 

1836.  £.        9.  d. 

Jan.  1.     Gash  in  the  hands  of  the  Treasurer  -      35,753    9    6 

Exchequer  Bills  in  hand  -        -        8,295     1     0 

£.44,048  10    6 
Agency  and  Sundries  unpaid  -        -        1,435  15     1 

Ayailable  Balance  -        -£.42,612  15     5 


July  1.     Gash  in  the  hands  of  the  Treasurer  -  4,307  3  7 

Exchequer  Bills  in  hand          -        -  29,228  7  6 

£.33,535  11  1 
Passage  Money,  Agency,  and  Sundries 
unpaid,  including  Dividends  falling 

due  on  Bonds    .        .        -        •  £.9,121  11  9 

Available  Balance          -  £J24,413  19  4 


1837. 
Jan.  1.     Gash  in  the  hands  of  the  Treasurer  -        2,238  18  11 
Exchequer  Bills  in  hand  -        -       18,900    0    0 

£.21,138  18  11 
Passage  Money,  Agency,  and  Sundries 

unpaid,  including  Dividends  falling 

due  on  Bonds    -        -        -        .      11,378  10    1 

Available  Balance  -     £.9,760    8  10 


1837.  JE-         »■    * 

July  1.    Cuh  in  the  hands  of  the  TroBSurer  -        6,034     8     8 

Exchequer  Bills  in  hand  -        -       16,900    0    0 


£.22,934    8    B 
Passage  Money,  Agenc7,andSnndriee 
unpud,  including  Dividends  foiling 
due  on  Bonds     -         -         -         -       11,940     1      1 


Arailable  Balance  -         -   £.10,094     7     7 


Of  the  Loan  for  £.41,000  then  re- 
muned  to  be  pud       -         -         -  i 


Jul.  1 .     Cash  in  the  hands  of  the  Treasnrei  -        3,663  10    8 
Exchequer  Bills  in  hand  -         -         8,418     2     6 


£.11,98]   13    2 
Passage  Money,  Agency,  and  Su  ndriee, 
including  Dividends  falling  due  on 
Bonds       -        -        -      *-        -      16,021  13    8 


De£dency         -        -        -     £.4,040    0    '6 


Loan  from  Emigration  Fund,  £.1,442  8«.  6d. 
Of  the  Pnblio  Loan  £.32,800  lemtuned  to  be  pud. 


Jnly  1.     Cash  in  the  hands  of  the  Treasurer  -        S,451  13     1 
Passage  Money,  Agency,  and  Sundries, 
including  Dividends^falling  due  on 
Bonds       -        -     '  -        .        -      20,726  16  11 


Deficiency 


Loon  from  Emigration  Fund,  £.8,640  I0«.  7d. 
or  the  Public  Loan,  £24,600  nmuned  to  be  paid. 
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1839.  £.        s.     d. 

Jan.  1.     Cash  in  the  hands  of  the  Treasurer     -      13,847     4     0 

Passage  Money,  Agency,  and  Sundries, 

including  Dividends  falling  due  on 

Bonds 23,071  18    8 


Deficiency      -      1    -      .    £.9,224  14    8 


Loan  from  Emigration  Fund,  £.15,456  12».  2d. 
Of  the  Public  Loan.  £.12,300  remained  to  be  paid. 


July  1.     Cash  in  the  hands  of  the  Treasurer  -        1,765     3     6 
Exchequer  Bills  in  hand     -       -        -      24,70?    8     4 


£.26,472  11  10 
Passage  Money,  Agency,  and  Sundries, 

including  Dividends  falling  due  on 

Bonds 41,018  11     4 


Deficiency  -        -        -    £.14,545  19    6 


Loan  from  Emigration  Fund,  £.13,260  7^«  2^* 
Of  the  Public  Loan,  £.1200  remained  to  be  paid. 


1840. 
Jan.  1.     Cash  in  the  hands  of  the  Treasurer    -       1,534  10    3 

Exchequer^Bills  in  hand  -         -       -      18,539    3     8 

Cash    in    the    hands    of  the   South 

Australian  Company  -        -         -      53,789  18    4 


£.73,863  12    3 

Passage  Money,  Agency,  and  Sundries, 

including  Dividends  falling  due  on 

Bonds 43,726  15    5 


Available  Balance  -  -    £.30,136  16  10 


Loan  from  Emigration  Fund,  £36,812  8#.  3d. 
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1840.  £.  ,.    d. 

3iAj  I.    Cash  in  the  hands  of  the  Treasnnr  -  8,905  4  10 

Exchequer  Bills  in  hand  .       -         -  15,052  II     8 
Caah    in    the    hands    of  the  Sonth 

Australian  Company     -    -          -  12,708  19    0 


£.36,756  15    6 
Passage  Money,  Agenc7,imd  Sundries, 
including  DiTidends  filling  due  on 
Bonds        -  -  -  .      56,079    4  II 


Deficiency      -  -    £.19,322     9     5 


Loan  fiom  Emigration  Fund,  £.63,737  12i.  Id. 


603  10    3 

Excheijuei  Bills  in  hand  -  -       -        3,000     0     0 


£.3,593  10    3 
PasB^  Money,  Agency,  and  Sundries, 
inoloding  Dividends  falling  dae  on 
Bonds        -        ,        -        -        -     47,189  12  11 


Deficiency     -       -      -  £.43,696     2     8 


Loan  from  Emigration  Fund,  £.97,840  8f.  \Qd. 


Bills  presented  but  not  accepted,  to 

the  Ist  of  January       -         -         -      43,766     6     7 
IHtto        ditto       ditto,  to  the  4th  of 

March,  in  addition       -         -        -      36,480  19     7 


Total         -    -        .        -  £.69,247    5    2 


JOSEPH  JACKSON, 
Aeeountanl. 
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B. 


FINANCIAL    POSITION. 


JANUARY  TO  JUNE  1840. 

Date. 

Liabilities 

1. 

Assets. 

Surplui 

1840. 
n.  1. 

As  per  former  statemeDt 
Received  during  January 
Debts  incurred       do. 

Totals       .     .  £. 
Paid  during  January 

Totals       .     .  £. 
Received  during  February 
Debts  incurred        do. 

Totals        .     .  £. 
Paid  during  February 

Totals        .     .  £. 
Received  during  March . 
Debts  incurred       do.    . 

Totals       .     .  £. 
Paid  during  March  .     . 

Totals       .     . 
Received  during  April  . 
Debts  incurred        do.  . 

•  Totals        .     .  £. 
Paid  during  April     .     . 

TotaU        .     .  £. 
Received  during  May     . 
Debts  incurred      do.     . 

Totals       .     .  £. 
Paid  during  May      .     . 

TotaU       .     .   £. 

£.      #. 

43,726  15 

9,060    4 

5 
3 

£.       #. 

73,863  12 
867  12 

d. 
3 
3 

£.      *. 
30,136  16 

52,786  19 
6,916    9 

8 
8 

74,731     4 
6,916    9 

6 
8 

jb.  1. 

45,870  10 
7,334  10 

0 
0 

67,814  14 
15,634  14 

10 
3 

21,944    4 

53,205    0 
1,682  11 

0 
1 

83,449    9 
1,682  11 

1 
1 

arch  1. 

51,522    8 
9,805    9 

11 
6 

81,766  18 
877  16 

• 

0 

1 

30,244    { 

61,327  18 
15,527    7 

5 
11 

82,644  14     1 
15,527    7  11 

pril  1. 

45,800  10 
15,581  16 

6 
4 

67,117    6 
6,332    4 

2 
4 

21,316  li 

61,382    6  10 
9,663  10  10 

73,449  10 
9,663  10 

6 
10 

Ay  1 

51,718  16 
9,797  19 

0 
6 

63,7a5  19 
1,183  18 

8 
4 

12,067    2 

61,516  15 
9,863    0 

6 
8 

64,969  18 
9,863    0 

0 
8 

ine  1. 

51,653  14  10 

55,106  17 

4 

3,453    i 

N.B. — ^BiUs  drawn  from  the  Colony,  amounting  to  the  sum  of  £.15,520  3# 
ere  presented,  and  accepted,  in  the  month  of  June. 

(Sign^)  JOSEPH  JACKSO 

AccouiiUMnX. 


UoDthly  statement  of  Ways  and  Means  foe  the  reu  1840,  on 
payable,  by  equal  Instalments,  in  the  Months  of  July,  September, 
Ship  havin);  been  dispatched  in  each  of  the  Months  of  September, 

Assets  at  the  disposal  of  the  GommisuoneTs. 


Balance  which  -ouhl 

Snins  known 

Month. 

hive  hcen  in  hand 

to  be  receivable 

Total. 

^(otZTmratb. 

daring  the  month. 

1840. 

f.         ..    d. 

It       ..    d. 

i.       ,.    d 

nuary. 

74,435    2    fj 

„        „     „ 

74,435    2    6 

ibniary. 

63,995  14    8 

, 

63,996  14    8 

«oh. 

78,731  18    7 

„        „    „ 

78,731  18    7 

pril. 

63,604    7    9 

63,604     7    9 

ay- 

64,848     a    S 

„        „    „ 

54,848    6    5 

51,375  18    5 

, 

61,375  18    5 

i": 

37,272    2  10 

40,000    0    0 

77,272    2  10 

.gu.l. 

72,841  18     1 

,         „    , 

72,841  18    1 

ptomber. 

63,412    2    2 

40,000    0    0 

93,412    2    9 

3tober. 

74,915  16     1 

74,915  15     1  ' 

>veiDb«r. 

61,762  14    5 

40,000    0    0 

101,762  14    6 

Member. 

87,584  17    6 

„    „ 

87,684  17    6 

n«uy. 

74,672  12    0 

„        „    ,. 

»        »    » 

SoiTTH  Australian  CotoNisATioM  Office, 
.^.— -        9,  Park  StrMt,  WnlmintUr, 
23id  Mareh,  1841. 

In  order  that  this  statement  may  convey  a  correct  view  of  the  two  funda,  I  feel 
eana"  of  December  1840,  and,  as  being  in  accordance  with  a  similar  statement, 

Analyns  of  the  suiplos  at 

Surplus  upon  the  Emigration  Fund         .... 
Do.  Revenue  Fund  .... 


asoming  that  the  Loanof  £.1 20,000  had  been  raised,  the  amount  of  debt  due  ftom 
nd  there  would  have  remained  in  hand  upon  the  Revenue  Fund  on  the  31  st  Dec. 

Showing  a  deficiency  of  Assets  to  pay  the  debt 

South  Ausiraliaji  Colohisation  Office, 
9,  Park  Sirtel,  Wettmimlgr, 
25th  March,  1841. 
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C. 

the  aasamption  of  a  Loan  of  £.120,000  having  been  raised  in  June, 
and  November ;  and,  also,  on  the  further  assumption  of  one  Emigrant 
October,  and  November, 

CUims  due,  and  supposed  to  be  paid  during  the  month. 


• 

Estimated  surplus 

Bvenne. 

Emigration. 

Total. 

at  the  end  of  the 
month. 

*.    d. 

£.      *.    d. 

£•      s»    d. 

£.      ».    d. 

U  12  11 

13,467    1     6 

14,751  14    6 

59,683    8    1  i 

72    7    4 

7,660  12    9 

9,133    0    1 

54,863  14    7  1 

X)    4  10 

13,406    9    0 

21,306  13  10 

57,425    4    9  j 

J7    1    1 

11,830  12  10 

15,407  13  11 

48,196  13  10  ; 

JO    8    7 

10,468    1     7 

14,098  10    2 

40,749  16    3  i 

)5  11    4 

11,806  11  11 

22,012    3    3 

29,363  15    2  1 

ri    0   6 

11,620    4    5 

19,191    4  10 

58,080  18    0  ;  ■ 

78    4    8 

18,555    4    6 

35,933    9    1 

36,908    9    0  ;  ' 

>4  14  11 

18,510    2    7 

28,464  17    6 

64,947    4    8  1  i 

)2  11    2 

14,133    3    2 

19,465  14    4 

55,450    0    9\\ 
81,369  15    8  !  ^ 

)2  12    1 

10,390    6    8 

20,392  18    9 

H    3    1 

8,431    7  11 

17,615  11    0 

69,969    6    6 

«     « 

t»                W          M 

«                  WW, 

rt           w       w      -^ 

(Signed) 


JOSEPH  JACKSON, 
Accountant. 


f  duty  to  submit  the  subjoined  anyljrsis  as  properly  belonging  to  **  Ways  and 
litted  by  me,  at  the  end  of  the  year  1839,  to  tiie  then  Commissioners. 


id  of  the  year  1840. 


otal,  as  above 


£.    8.    d. 
27,569    7    7 
42,402  18  11 

£69,969    6    6 


evenue  Fund  to  the  Emigration  Fund  would  have  been 
,  as  stated  above,  the  sum  of        -       -        -        -         . 


lue  to  the  Emigration  Fund,  of 

rSignsdJ 


£.  8.  d. 
44,304  12  0 
42,402  18  11 
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E. 

Statemetit  diowin^  the  D^bt  chargeable  upon  the  Revenues  of  the 
Colony,  which'^would  be  due  in  England  on  the  Ist  of  May,  1841, 
upon  the  asscimptions  contained  in  the  returns  of  '^  Ways  and 
Means"  for  the  year  J  840,marked  A.,required  by  Colonel  Torrens  ; 
and,  providing,  also,  for  the^Bills  which  have  been  estimated  in 
the  Returns  made  to  the  House  oJT  Commons. 


Balance  due  to  the  Emigration  Fund  on  the  Slst 

December,  1840        ....      44,304  12    p 

Bills  which  are  not  included  in  the  return  above  ^' 

referred  to,  and  which  have  either  been 

*  •         •         • 

presented,  or  are  estimated  to  have  been 
drawn  in  the  Colony,  and  not  yet  pre- 
sented, as  by  statements  submitted  to  the 
House  of  Compions  ...      79,647  16     1 

Other  claims  upon  the  Revenue  Fund  to  the 

1st  May,  1841  ....       17,978  13    5 

'  I  ■      n  I  My. 

total  of  the  above        -  .  jB.141,931     16 

Deduct  balance  in  hand  on  the  31st  of  Decem- 
ber, 1840,  as  per  statement  of  Ways  and 
Means  for  1840         -        -        -        -      42,402  18  1  i 


Wliich  leaves  a  Debt,  not  represented  by  Bonds, 

amounting  to  the  sum  of      -      -       -  £99,528  2     7 

Amount  of  debt  in  10  per  cent.  Bonds     -      -  39,000  0.0 

—  do.       —        6     do.  "  Annuity  Bonds"  46,800  0    0 

—  do.       -—       Bonds  for  the  New  Loan  -  120,000  0    0 


Total  debt  in  England  1st  May,  1841,  chargeable 

on  the  revenues  of  the  Colony        -       £.305,328     2     7 


(Signed)  JOSEPH  JACKSON, 

Accountant. 

f  ■ 

South  Australian  Colonisation  Office. 

26M  March,  1841. 
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A  Statement  of  Watb  and  Means, 


January  1840. 


Bevenue. 


I  for  PMnge-money,  Bills,  and  SnndrieJ 


1,284  12  11 


Elmigration. 


£»      #.    d, 
13,467    1     6 


Total. 


Ltiets: 

a  the  hands  of  the  Treasurer 
•    .  South  Australian  Company 
|otir  Bills  in  hand 


£.        #. 

14,761  14 


2,587  2  II 
53,847  19  7 
J8,(HK)    0    0 


74,435    2  I! 


for  Passage-money,  Bills,  and  Sundries 

ssett : 

I  the  hands  of  the  Treasurer 
.     .  South  Australian  Company 
[uer  Bills  in  hand 


April  1840. 


Beyenue. 


Emigration. 


£.      #.   d. 

3,577    1     1 


£.      #.   d, 
11,830  12  10 


TotoL 


6,375  J  6  4 
42,228  11  5 
15,000     0    0 


£.      #.  A 
15,407  13  H 


63,604    7  ^ 


JULT  1840. 


Revenue. 


for  I'assage-money,  Bills,  and  Sundries 

nets  : 
the  hands  of  the  Treasurer 

.  South  Australian  Company 
uer  Bills  in  hand 


£.      #.    d. 

7,571    0    5 


Emigration. 


£»      s.   d, 
11,620    4    5 


9,473  3  10 
12,798  19  0 
15,000    0    0 


Total 


£.      9.  i- 
19,191    4  10 


37,272 


\ 
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F. 


during  1840,  submitted  to  the  Board  Monthly. 


T 


Fbbruary  1840. 


Bvenue. 


7   4 


Emigration* 


Total. 


7,560  12 


d. 


1,852  17  6 
47,142  17  2 
15,000    0    0 


£. 
9,133 


#.    d, 

0     1 


63^95  14    8 


^im 


Mahoa  I84d. 


I  ■    i  ■  fc  >  I 


Revenue. 


Emigration. 


7,900    4  10 


«       .Hi 


£.      «.    d. 
13,406    9    0  21,: 


■  f  1 1  f  j-^aa*^^  .  I  >i*  > 


6,503  7  2 
57,228  11  5 
15,000    0    0 


May  1840. 


jvenue. 


s,    d, 

JO    8-  7 


Emigration. 


iA>.M**A-i^_^ 


iB;      #.    d. 
10,468    1    7 


7,619  15  0 
32,228  U  5 
15,000  0  0 


Total. 


£.  s.     d. 


78, 


June  1840. 


Rerenu^. 


£.      9.    d. 


14,098  10  2  10,205  11  4 


54,848    6    5 


Emigration 


£,      s.    d. 
11,806  11  11 


8,295  2  6 
.  28,080  15  .  9 
15,000  0  0 


22, 


51, 


Atrotftt  1840. 


.  >    <^»^.ijt^.*j 


»venue. 


r8    4    8 


Emigration. 


£.       s,    d. 
18,555    4    5 


I 


r 


17,841  18    1 


Total. 


£. 


94    d* 


35,933    9     1 


Sbptkhber  1840. 


It 


evenue. 


tl^md 


£.     t.    d. 

9^954  14  11 


15,000    0    0 


32^1 


18  1 


Emigration. 


>*i>»  «__».*^M> 


£•        «.     i. 

16,760    2    7  26 


1,480    8    0 

1,931  14    2 

10,000    0    0 


13 


JOSEPH  JACK& 


G. 

SUtaneatflho^viog  the  Debt  oha^eable  upon  the  B«TeDn«t  of 
the  Colon}',  which  would  be  due  m  EngUnd  on  the  1st  of  ilny, 
1841,  Bsanming  the  expenditure  u  per  "  Wayg  and  Ueane"  for 
1840,  muked  A.,  and  that  the  Loui  of  £165,000  is  received  from 
the  QoTernmeut,  instead  of  the  Loan  of  £.130,000,  as  aamimed  in 
that  statement ;  and  providing,  also,  for  the  Bills  which  have  been 
eatiiuated  in  the  Retains  made  to  the  House  of  Commons. 


Balance  due  to  the  Emigration  Fund,  to  the  3Ist 

of  December,  1840  -  -  -  -  97,840  8  10 
Bills  which  have  either  been  preseuted,  or  are 

estimated  to  have  been  drawn  in   the 

Colony,  and  not  yet  pieMnted,  as    by 

statements  submitted  to  the  House  of 

Commons  ....     103,648  14     1 

Other  oUima  upon  the  Revenue  Fund  to  the 

1st  of  May,  1841,  unpaid    ....      14,660    6    8 

Total  of  the  above,  unpaid      -  £215,140    9    7 


Deduot  oash  in  hand  387     7 

Do.  Loan  from  OoTemment  155,000    0 


166,387    7    7 


Which  leaves  a  debt  not  represented  by  Loan  £.59,753  3  7 

Add  Loan  on  10  per  cent.  Bonds        -          -  39,000  0  0 

Do.          6          do.           -          .        -  46,800  0  0 

Do.  &om  the  Government              -         -  165,000  0  0 


Total  debt  in  England  oa  1st  Hay,  1841, 
chargeable  on  the  Revenues  of  the 
Colony -£.300,553 


CSHffHtdJ  JOSEPH  JACKSON, 

Accountant. 
South  AvnaALun  Colonisatiok  Offiob, 
sort  MarA,  1841. 


LETTER    IX. 

TO  THE 

RIGHT  HON.  SIR  R.  PEEL,  BART.,  M.P. 

SfC,  ifc,  8fc. 

ON  THE  CONDITION  OF  ENGLAND ; 

AND   ON    THE 

MEANS  OF  REMOVING  THE  CAUSES  OF  DISTRESS. 


I._ON  THE   CONDITION   OF   ENGLAND. 

Sib, 

It  is  admitted  by  all  the  most  influential  organs  of 
the  government,  that  the  condition  of  the  country  is  not 
only  afflicting,  but  pregnant  with  danger.  The  Times 
newspaper  of  the  £4th  of  September,  quoted,  as  peculiarly 
applicable  to  the  present  time,  the  following  passage  from 
the  celebrated  Robert  Hall : — 

**  In  the  moral  system,  it  is  a  part  of  the  wise  arrange- 
ment of  Providence,  that  no  member  shall  suffer  alone — 
that,  if  the  lower  classes  are  involved  in  wretchedness,  the 
more  elevated  shall  not  enjoy  their  prosperity  unimpaired. 
That  constitution  of  society  is  radically  unsound,  of  which 
the  inferior  order  is  vicious  and  miserable :  a  wretched  and 
degraded  population  is  a  rent  in  the  foundation,  or  if  we 
may  be  allowed  to  change  the  figure,  a  taint  of  rottenness 
at  the  root  of  society,  which  will  infallibly  wither  and  decay 
its  remotest — I  will  add  also  its  loftiest — branches,  be  they 
ever  so  high.  Alarming  as  the  present  aspect  of  affairs 
unquestionably  is,  the  most  appalling  feature  of  the  times 
undoubtedly  is  the  prevailing  discontent  of  the  lower  orders 
-—discontent  arising,  not  so  much  from  the  infusion  of 
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speculative  principles,  as  from  the  impression  of  actual 
distress.  Alleviate  their  distress— convince  them,  at  least, 
of  your  solicitude  to  do  it — and  you  extirpate  the  seeds  of 
disaffection  far  more  effectually  than  by  all  the  acts  of 
intimidation ;  but  if  an  insensibility  to  their  sufferings  in 
the  highest  orders  goads  them  to  despair,  nourishes  the 
appetite  for  change,  and  prepares  them  to  lend  themselves 
to  the  sophistry  of  artful  demagogues  and  unprincipled 
empirics,  what  will  be  the  consequence  but  a  divided  and 
distracted  empire?  We  have  the  highest  authority  for 
asserting,  that  *  a  kingdom  divided  against  itself  calroot 
stand  ;^  and  surely  no  schism  in  the  body  politic  can  be 
more  fatal  than  that  which  alienates  the  hands  from  the 
head — the  physical  strength  of  society  from  its  presiding 
intellect.^ 

The  prophetic  warning  conveyed  in  this  eloquent  passage, 
comes  re-echoed  from  every  side.  The  author  of  an  able 
paper  in  a  recent  number  of  "  Blackwood^s  Magazine,* 
while  contemplating  the  outbreak  in  the  manufacturing 
districts,  exclaims,  **  Wages  !  wages !  wages !  In  these 
three  words  are  comprised  the  beginning,  the  middle,  and 
the  end  of  the  question.  They  are  the  three  ingredients 
which  go  to  make  up  the  omnipotent  talisman  for  good  or 
evil — for  peace  or  discord,''  A  writer,  in  a  recent  number 
of  the  "Quarterly  Review,"  while  dc^ndingthe  measures  of 
the  Conservative  Government,  in  an  article  calculated  to 
produce  a  powerful  effect,  expresses  his  apprehension  of 
coming  events  in  the  following  emphatic  words: — "  We 
are  well  aware  that  such  scenes  as  have  afflicted  the  North, 
must  entail  upon  the  working  class  additional  misery,  and, 
consequently,  liability  to  further  disturbance.  We  look 
forward  with  no  inconsiderable  alarm.  We  fear  that  we 
have  *  scotched  the  snake,'  not  killed  it.  We  expect  that 
great  uneasiness  will  survive,  and  cannot  but  fear  the  possi- 
bility of  a  long  and  gloomy  crisis  of  distress  and  disquiet.'^ 
It  is  thus  admitted  and  proclaimed,  not  by  the  political 
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opponents  of  the  Government,  but  by  the  most  able  and 
influential  advocates  of  its  measures,  that  the  present  pres- 
sure upon  the  industrious  classes  is  grievous,  and  the  future 
danger  appalling.  Can  the  causes  which  have  arrested 
prosperity  be  removed,  or  are  they  of  a  nature  so  permanent 
and  invincible  that  their  continuous  operation  must  aggra- 
vate the  distress  of  the  people  beyond  the  limits  of  possible 
endurance?  These  questions  involve  two  others.  Can 
civil  war  be  averted  ?  Can  the  institutions  of  England  be 
preserved  ? 

The  cry  which  raised  the  masses  of  the  North,  was,  "  A 
fair  day'^s  wage  for  a  fair  day's  work.""  Should  this  become 
attainable,  contentment  will  return,  and  peace  will  be  pre- 
served. But  should  wages,  instead  of  recovering  from  their 
late  depression,  continue  to  decline,  and  should  the  opera- 
tive be  no  longer  able  to  "  eat  bread  by  the  sweat  of  his 
brow,''  then  the  right  of  self-preservation  will  forcibly 
repeal  all  law ;  physical  force  will  become  the  title  to  pro- 
perty, — "  He  will  take  who  has  the  power,  and  he  may  keep 
who  can."  An  accurate  knowledge  of  the  principles  which 
regulate  wages,  and  a  prompt  adoption  of  some  compre- 
hensive remedial  measure,  framed  in  accordance  with  these 
principles,  have  become  necessary,  in  order  to  prevent  a 
dissolution  of  the  ties  which  keep  things  in  their  places,  and 
hold  society  together. 

On  the  manner  in  which  the  relative  efficacy  of  British 

and  of  Foreign  Labour  limits  the  amount  of  Money 

Wages. 

It  may  be  assumed,  as  a  proposition  not  open  to  contro- 
versy, that  in  countries  exporting  the  same  description  of 
manufactured  goods,  the  money-wages  of  the  operatives 
employed  in  the  preparation  of  such  goods,  other  things 
remaining  the  same,  will  gravitate  towards  a  common  level. 
Should  England  and  Germany  export  cottons  and  woollens 
to  America,  and  should  the  advantages,  with  regard  to  the 
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production  of  these  articles,  be  equal  in  the  two  countries, 
then  it  would  be  evidently  impossible  for  the  English  manu- 
facturer to  pay  higher  money-wages  than  the  Grerman. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  should  England  possess  an  advan- 
tage over  Germany  with  regard  to  the  cheapness  of  fuel, 
to  the  efficiency  of  machinery,  or  to  the  skill  and  energy 
with  which  manual  labour  is  applied ;  then,  in  either  of 
these  cases,  the  English  manufacturer  who  prepared  cottons 
and  woollens  for  the  foreign  market,  could  aiFord  to  pay 
higher  money-wages  than  the  German  to  the  extent  of  the 
superiority  possessed.  For  example,  should  the  superiority 
possessed  by  England  be  such  as  to  enable  100  operatives 
to  execute  in  this  country  the  same  quantity  of  work  which  it 
required  125  to  execute  in  Germany,  then  the  English  capi- 
talist could  afford  to  advance,  as  the  wages  of  100,  the  same 
sum  which  might  be  advanced  in  Germany  as  the  wages  of 
125.  Under  the  circumstances  assumed,  money-wages  would 
remain  25  per  cent,  higher  in  England  than  in  Germany. 

For  a  long  series  of  years  England  possessed  such  superior 
advantages  in  manufacturing  industry,  that  she  was  enabled 
to. execute,  with  a  given  number  of  hands,  a  much  greater 
quantity  of  work  than  that  which  could  be  executed  by  the 
same  number  of  hands  in  other  countries ;  and  the  necessary 
consequence  was,  that  money  wages  became  considerably 
higher  in  England  than  on  the  continent  of  Europe. 
While  the  wars  of  the  French  revolution  paralysed  the 
industry  of  the  continent,  England,  mistress  of  the  seas, 
enjoying  internal  security,  and  employed  in  developing  the 
new  mechanical  power  created  by  her  Watts  and  Ark- 
wrights,  was  possessed  of  exclusive  advantages,  which  con- 
ferred upon  the  produce  of  any  given  quantity  of  her 
labour  a  value  far  exceeding  that  which,  under  the  then 
existing  circumstances,  it  was  possible  for  the  produce  of 
the  same  quantity  of  Continental  labour  to  acquire.  It 
would  be  scarcely  too  much  to  say  that,  in  some  branches 
of  manufacture,  one  English  operative,  during  the  early 
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development  and  application  of  the  new  mechanical  power, 
could  execute  a  greater  quantity  of  work  than  that  which 
could  be  performed  by  100  operatives  in  other  manufac- 
turing countries.      On   the  lowest   average  estimate,   the 
goods  produced  by  one  pair  of  hands  in  England  were  of 
greater  value  than  the  goods  produced  by  ten  pair  of  hands 
out  of  England.     The  English  manufacturer,  who  sent  his 
fabrics  to  the  countries  of  the  mines,  received,  in  proportion 
to  the  labour  employed  upon  them,  a  much  larger  quantity 
of  the  precious  metals   than  that  which  could  be  obtained 
by  the  foreign  manufacturer.     As  the  produce  of  a  given 
quantity  of  English  labour  exchanged  for  a  greater  quan- 
tity of  gold  than  the  produce  of   the  same  quantity  of 
foreign  labour,  the  English  labourer  was  enabled  to  com- 
mand higher  money- wages  than  the  foreign.    High  money- 
wages  created  a  high  money  demand  for  provisions,  and  for 
all  home  productions,  the  cost  of  which  the  new  mechanical 
power  had  not  reduced.     The  value  of  all  foreign  produc- 
tions, including  the  precious  metals,  fell  in  relation  to  the 
produce  of  domestic  labour,  to  that  labour  itself,  to  land, 
to  taxation,  and  to  the  public  debt.     The  condition  of  the 
industrious  classes  improved  through  the  combined  opera- 
tion  of  these  causes.     While  money-wages,  and  profits, 
estimated  in  money,  rose,  the  prices  of  those  articles  of 
comfort  and  convenience  to  which  the  progressive  improve- 
ments in  mechanical  power    could  be  applied,   gradually 
declined;    the    prices    of  foreign    commodities,    whether 
necessaries  or  comforts,  did  not  rise  in  an  equal  proportion 
to  the  rise  in  money-wages,  while  the  high  value  of  the 
produce  of  given  quantities  of  labour  in  relation  to  land, 
and  to  other  descriptions  of  fixed  property,  tended  to  abate 
the  pressure  of  taxation.    Under  these  circumstances,  the 
real  reward  of  labour,  and  the  general  scale  of  comfort, 
became  higher    in  England   than   on   the   Continent   of 
Europe.     The  world  became  tributary  to  England.     The 
extent  of  the  superiority  which  the  people  oS  \5cv\s  cowxvVrj 
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acquired  from  the  exclusive  possession  of  the  improvements 
in  mechanical  power,  and  from  the  monopoly  of  commerce, 
growing  out  of  the  incidents  of  the  revolutionary  war,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  estimate.  It  appears  to  be  generally 
admitted,  that  it  was  the  almost  miraculous  increase  in  the 
productive  power  of  British  industry,  co-incident  with  the 
war,  which  supplied  the  means  by  which  the  war  was 
carried  on.  While  some  have  affirmed  that  "  James  Watt 
was  the  real  conqueror  of  Napoleon,"  others  have  seen  in 
the  inexhaustible  resources  so  suddenly  and  so  opportunely 
conferred  upon  England,  a  special  interposition  of  Provi- 
dence for  the  deliverance  of  Europe.  "  The  war  was 
unquestionably  one  of  finance.  It  could  not  have  been 
carried  on  in  Europe  without  an  enormous,  and  wholly 
unexampled  expenditure.  It  was  necessary  to  pay  the 
thrones  of  the  whole  Continent  even  to  fight  for  themselves. 
Without  our  loans,  they  must  have  submitted,  and  increased 
the  vassals  and  the  armies  of  France.  The  power  of 
lending  is  not  unlimited ;  and  England  had  long  felt  that 
she  had  reached  the  natural  limit  of  taxation.  To  avoid 
this  pressure  by  sharing  it  with  America,  she  had  even 
hazarded  and  suffered  the  loss  of  her  colonies.  And  just 
then,  as  the  very  crisis  was  approaching  which  was  to  lay 
upon  her  a  burthen  which  she  had  never  calculated  on 
bearing,  or  being  able  to  bear — a  crisis,  too,  which,  near  as 
it  was,  no  man  had  been  able  to  foresee,  an  extraordinary 
means  of  wealth  was  put  into  her  hands;  sustained  and 
followed  by  the  sudden  discovery  of  the  most  powerful 
instrument  of  skill  and  labour  ever  given  to  man ;  and  the 
combined  effort  did  enable  England  to  subsidize  all 
Europe,  to  fight  the  universal  tyrant  in  defence  of  the 
universal  cause,  to  pour  out  millions  upon  millions  amidst 
universal  bankruptcy,  and,  finally,  to  achieve  a  miraculous 
deliverance.  What  can  be  more  complete  than  the  proof, 
except  the  actual  pouring  down  of  a  stream  of  gold  from 
heaven  before  our  eyes  ?    The  stream  of  gold  was  actuaUy 
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poured ;  and  though  it  did  not  come  in  the  shape  of  miracle, 
yet  its  source  might  not  be  the  less  providential  for  its 
winding  its  way  through  the  ten  thousand  channels  of 
society  to  issue  in  the  noblest  use  of  the  wealth  of  nations. 
Extensive  interests  were  dependent  on  success ;  the  ultimate 
overthrow  of  the  Revolution  with  all  its  evils,  the  restora* 
tion  of  European  order,  and  the  palpable  triumph  of  soimd 
principles  in  government  and  religion,  were  so  clearly  con- 
nected with  this  country,  that  we,  at  least,  should  not  be 
surprised  to  find  that  its  success  had  been  provided  for  by 
the  great  Protector  of  human  happiness*.*" 

In  achieving  the  deliverance  of  Europe,  England  resigned 
some  portion  of  the  exclusive  advantages,  by  which  the 
means  of  continuing  the  contest  had  been  supplied. 
With  the  restoration  of  peace,  the  industry  of  the  Continent 
revived ;  the  seas  were  opened  to  the  flags  of  the  world ; 
and  the  facility  of  international  communication  extended 
to  other  commercial  countries  that  knowledge  in  the 
application  of  scientific  power,  which  had  for  so  long 
a  period  been  confined  to  England.  The  diflerence  be- 
tween the  efiicacy  of  British  and  of  foreign  labour,  became 
less  and  less.  The  goods  produced  in  England  by  a  single 
pair  of  hands,  would  no  longer  exchange  for  the  goods  pro- 
duced in  other  countries  by  many  pairs  of  hands ;  and  as 
the  produce  of  British  industry  exchanged  for  a  less  quan- 
tity of  foreign  productions,  including  the  precious  metals, 
money  wages,  and  the  prices  of  home  productions,  necessarily 
declined.  It  is  now  too  late  to  inquire,  to  what  extent  the 
depression  occasioned  by  the  transition  from  war  to  peace 
might  have  been  mitigated,  by  the  early  adoption  of  an  en- 
lightened course  of  commercial  policy.  Erroneous  legislation 
aggravated  the  evil.  The  restrictive  system,  of  which  we 
set  the  example,  has  been  turned  against  us.  The  indus- 
trial processes  indigenous  to  England,  have  been  acclimated 
in  other  countries.    Our  former  customers  are  our  present 

•  **  Blackwood's  Magazine*'  for  October  18VZ. 
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rivals.  How  this  state  of  things  might  have  been  prevented, 
postponed,  or  mitigated,  is  not  the  problem  which  has  now 
to  be  solved  ;  the  duty  which  devolves  upon  the  statesman 
of  the  present  day  is,  to  save  the  industrious  millions  from 
the  effects  of  a  transition  partly  resulting  from  the  progress 
of  knowledge,  and  of  improvement  in  other  countries,  and 
partly  created  by  the  tariff  war,  waged  universally  against 
British  commerce. 

We  must  ascertain  the  character  of  the  disease,  before 
we  can  apply  an  appropriate  remedy  ;  we  must  probe  the 
wound  to  the  bottom,  before  we  can  determine  the  extent 
of  the  operation  which  it  may  be  necessary  to  perform. 
Before  proceeding  to  the  consideration  of  practical  measures, 
it  will  be  expedient  to  revert  to  the  circumstances  which 
have  occasioned  the  progressive  decline  of  wages  in  England, 
and  to  measure  the  extent  to  which,  if  not  counteracted, 
the  depression  is  likely  to  proceed. 

The  superior  advantages  which  have  hitherto  rendered 
the  produce  of  a  given  quantity  of  English  labour,  more 
valuable  than  the  produce  of  the  same  quantity  of  foreign 
labour,  and  which  have  consequently  enabled  the  English 
to  command  higher  wages  than  the  continental  operative, 
are,  mechanical  inventions,  manual  dexterity,  and  produc- 
tive coal  mines.  Now,  ever  since  the  termination  of  the  warsof 
the  French  revolution,  foreign  countries  have  been  approach- 
ing nearer  and  nearer  to  an  equality  with  England,  with 
regard  to  these  advantages ;  and  the  consequence  has  been, 
that  the  value  of  the  products  of  foreign  industry  has  been 
gradually  rising,  in  relation  to  the  products  of  British 
industry ;  or,  to  express  the  same  result  in  other  words,  the 
value  of  the  produce  of  British  industry  has  been  gra- 
dually falling,  in  relation  to  the  products  of  foreign  industry, 
including  in  these  products  the  precious  metals.  This 
decline  in  the  value  of  British  goods  involved,  as  its  in- 
evitable consequence,  a  decline  in  money  wages.  As  the 
master  manufacturer  obtained  a  less  quantity  of  gold  for 
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the  produce  of  the  same  quantity  of  labour,  his  oiily^ 
alternative  was,  to  pay  less  wages,  or  to  carry  on  a  losing 
trade,  terminating  in  bankruptcy,  and  in  a  total  cessation  of 
wages. 

Should  the  causes  now  adverted  to  continue  in  operation, 
wages  must  continue  to  decline.  Should  foreign  countries 
attain  to  an  equality  with  England,  as  regards  the  advan- 
tages which  give  efficacy  to  industry,  English  wages  must 
fall  to  the  foreign  level.  And  should  our  Continental 
rivals,  in  their  rapid  progress  of  improvement,  acquire 
superiority  in  manufacturing  any  principal  staple  for  ex- 
portation, then  wages  in  England  will  continue  to  decline, 
not  only  until  they  shall  have  touched  the  Continental 
level,  but  until  they  shall  have  sunk  below  it.  Let  the 
comparative  efficacy  of  industry  be  such  that  it  requires 
in  England  110  pair  of  hands  to  produce,  for  exportation, 
the  same  goods  which  can  be  supplied  by  100  pair  of  hands 
in  rival  countries;  and  then  the  money  wages  of  the  English 
operative  will  fall  10  per  cent,  below  the  foreign  level. 
The  circumstances  which  may  be  expected  to  affect  the 
comparative  efficacy  of  British  and  of  foreign  industry 
form  one  of  the  most  important  subjects  of  inquiry  which, 
in  the  actual  condition  of  England,  can  be  brought  under 
the  consideration  of  the  practical  statesman. 

The  main  causes  which  have  hitherto  conferred  upon  the 
produce  of  a  given  quantity  of  British  labour,  the  power 
of  purchasing  the  produce  of  a  greater  quantity  of  foreign 
labour  are,  as  has  been  already  stated,  the  employment  of 
superior  machinery,  greater  energy  and  skill  in  the  appli- 
cation of  manual  labour,  and  the  possession  of  more  ac- 
cessible coal  mines.  Is  it  reasonable  to  suppose  that,  in  the 
present  circumstances  of  the  world,  England  can  maintain 
a  permanent  monopoly  of  the  advantages  which  enable  a 
given  number  of  hands  to  execute  a  greater  quantity  of  work 
in  one  locality  than  another  ?  In  the  actual  state  of  know- 
ledge and  of  international  communication,  the  ado^Vxow  ol 
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4he  latest  improvements  in  scientific  power  cannot  be  con- 
fined to  any  particular  country.  A  rigid  enforcement  of 
laws  against  the  exportation  of  machinery  might  possibly 
retard,  but  could  not  ultimately  prevent  the  inevitable 
result.  If  the  exportation  of  our  machines  could  be 
prevented,  the  makers  of  our  machines  would  be  induced 
to  emigrate ;  and  in  the  long  run,  we  should  lose  the  advan- 
tage of  manufacturing  superior  machines  for  the  foreign  mar- 
ket, without  being  able  to  secure  their  exclusive  application. 
As  regards  energy  and  skill  in  the  application  of  manual 
labour,  it  would  be  presumptuous  to  assume  that  the 
English  operative  will  continue  ever  superior  to  the  robust 
and  persevering  Grerman.  These  artificial  advantages  rival 
nations  will  acquire. 

In  the  employment  of  machinery,  and  in  the  efficacy  of 
manual  labour,  England  cannot  continue  to  retain  any 
marked  superiority  over  other  manufacturing  countries. 
With  respect,  however,  to  the  natural  advantage  of  acces- 
sible coal  fields,  the  case  may  be  different.  Coal  abounds 
in  Belgium,  and  in  Prussia;  but  it  is  believed  that  the 
coal  of  these  countries  is  of  an  inferior  quality  to  that 
found  in  many  parts  of  Britain;  while  it  is  less  conve- 
niently situated,  with  respect  to  the  seats  of  manufacturing 
industry.  Should  this  be  the  case  then,  to  whatever  extent 
the  possession  of  the  natural  advantage  of  cheaper  fuel 
may  enable  a  given  number  of  hands  in  England  to  execute 
a  greater  quantity  of  work  than  the  same  number  of  hands 
can  execute  upon  the  Continent,  to  that  extent,  and  to  that 
extent  alone,  can  the  English  operative,  who  works  for  the 
foreign  market,  continue  to  receive  higher  money-wages 
than  the  Continental  operative,  who  works  for  the  same 
market.  Other  things  being  the  same,  the  amount  which 
the  master  manufacturer  saves  by  the  purchase  of  cheaper 
fuel,  he  may  employ  in  the  payment  of  higher  wages.  If, 
in  the  production  of  a  given  quantity  of  goods  in  England, 
95 wen  are  employed  in  the  factory, and  fivein  providing  fud. 
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while  in  the  production  of  the  same  quantity  of  goods 
upon  the  Continent,  95  men  are  employed  in  the  factory, 
and  ten  in  providing  fuel,  then  the  amount  of  money- wages 
which  is  paid  to  105  workmen  on  the  Continent,  may  be 
paid  to  100  in  England.  But  it  is  obvious  that,  under 
the  circumstances  assumed,  money-wages  in  England  could 
not  exceed  money-wages  on  the  Continent,  by  more  than 
5  per  cent.  For  should  the  English  operatives  succeed 
for  a  time  in  compelling  their  employers  to  pay  money- 
Vages  exceeding  the  Continental  level  by  more  than  the 
difference  in  the  price  of  fuel,  the  inevitable  consequences 
would  be,  that  the  English  manufacturer  would  be  under- 
sold in  the  foreign  market,  and  that  the  operative  would 
be  thrown  out  of  work.  No  combination  amongst  labourers, 
no  liberality  on  the  part  of  capitalists,  and  no  interference 
on  the  part  of  the  legislature,  could  by  possibility  avert 
these  results.  In  a  country  extensively  engaged  in  manu- 
facturing for  foreign  markets,  no  artificial  mounds  can  be 
created  for  damming  up  money-wages  above  the  level  de- 
termined by  foreign  competition. 

On  the  manner  in  which  an  increase  of  Capital  and 
Labour^  when  not  accompanied  by  a  corresponding 
augmentation  in  the  field  of  Employment^  cfe- 
presses  Wages. 

It  will  be  perceived  that  in  the  foregoing  reasonings  and 
illustrations,  no  allowance  has  been  made  for  the  effects  of 
the  varying  proportions  in  which  commercial  countries 
demand  the  productions  of  each  other,  or  for  the  manner 
in  which  these  proportions  may  be  influenced  by  the  im- 
position of  tariff  duties.  The  operation  of  these  disturbing 
causes  must  be  ascertained  before  we  can  arrive  at  any 
competent  knowledge  regarding  the  actual  condition  of 
England,  or  measure  the  extent  of  the  declining  path  which 
lies  spread  out  before  her. 
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employments  in  which  it  is  in  excess,  to  those  in  which  it  is 
deficient.  With  the  economists  who  take  "  the  high  priori 
road,^  and  anticipate  the  results  of  science  by  assuming  the 
facts  from  which  their  principles  are  deduced,  I  pretend 
not  to  contend.  But  to  those  who  regard  political  economy 
as  an  inductive  science,  the  principles  of  which  are  nothing 
more  than  general  facts  established  by  experience,  I  confi- 
dently  submit  the  following  considerations,  as  showing  that 
capital  cannot  create  for  itself  the  field  of  profitable  employ- 
ment ;  and  that  in  a  country  exporting  wrought  goods  in 
exchange  for  raw  produce,  there  may  exist,  even  in  the  ab- 
sence of  all  foreign  competition,  a  contemporaneous  over- 
trading throughout  all  the  departments  of  manufacturing 
and  commercial  industry. 

Those  who  attribute  the  greatest  efficacy  to  capital,  who 
contend  that  it  measures  the  field  of  employment,  and  that 
its  proportion  to  labour  is  the  sole  regulator  of  wages— even 
those  superstitious  worshippers  of  capital  cannot  but  admit, 
that  in  an  agricultural  country,  not  importing  raw  produce, 
there  may  be  a  general  redundancy,  and  a  glut  of  capital, 
when  its  accumulations  can  be  no  longer  employed  upon  soils 
which,  in  the  actual  state  of  agricultural  knowledge,  are  not 
capable  of  yielding  a  quantity  of  produce  equal  to  that 
which  must  be  expended  in  their  cultivation.  Under  such 
circumstances  a  country  has  arrived  at  the  stationary  state ; 
and  although  landed  proprietors  and  others  may  continue  to 
save  from  their  incomes,  yet  every  new  accumulation  must 
be  either  hoarded  or  exported,  because  it  cannot  by  possi- 
bility be  reproductively  employed.  Of  the  possibility  of  a 
redundancy,  a  general  glut  of  capital  in  a  country  which 
does  not  import  raw  produce,  and  which,  in  the  actual  state 
of  knowledge,  has  arrived  at  the  limits  of  her  own  agricul- 
tural resources,  there  can  exist  no  doubt.  The  only  ques- 
tion is,  whether,  in  a  country  extensively  engaged  in  foreign 
commerce,  and  importing  raw  produce,  there  can  be  such 
a  plethora  of  capital  as  to  occasion,  in  the  absence  of  fcTe\^ 
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In  a  country  in  which  any  considerable  portion  of  the 
people  are  dependant  upon  foreign  trade  for  employment, 
and  the  means  of  subsistence,  foreign  competition  fixes  the 
mawimnm  beyond  which  money-wages  cannot  rise,  while 
home  competition  determines  the  minimum,  to  which  they 
may  fall.  The  effect  of  home  competition  in  altering  the 
proportions  in  which  different  countries  demand  the  pro- 
ductions of  each  other,  requires  to  be  traced. 

All  commerce  is  in  effect  a  trade  of  barter ;  and  the  value 
of  the  productions  of  one  country,  in  the  markets  of  another, 
is  determined  by  the  proportion  between  the  demand  and 
the  supply.  Should  the  demand  for  British  goods  in  the 
American  market  remain  stationary,  while  their  supply  in- 
creased, then,  in  the  American  market,  the  produce  of  a 
given  quantity  of  British  labour  would  exchange  for  the  pro- 
duce of  a  less  quantity  of  American  labour  than  before ;  and 
if,  in  the  English  markets,  the  supply  of  American  produce 
should  remain  stationary, while  the  demand  for  it  increased  ; 
then,  in  the  English  markets,  the  produce  of  a  given  quantity 
of  American  labour  would  exchange  for  the  produce  of  a 
greater  quantity  of  English  labour  than  before.  Now  on 
these  obvious  and  universally  admitted  principles  of  trade, 
we  can  explain  the  process  by  which,  in  a  manufacturing 
country  importing  raw  materials,  an  increase  of  manufactu- 
ring capital  may,  even  in  the  absence  of  foreign  competition, 
occasion  a  diminution  in  the  wages  of  the  operative  class. 

It  is  universally  admitted,  that  over-trading  lowers  prices, 
profits,  and  wages,  in  those  particular  branches  of  industry 
in  which  it  occurs.  But  there  is  a  school  of  political  econo- 
mists who  assume,  that  capital  possesses  some  occult  pro- 
perty or  influence,  by  which  it  creates  for  itself  the  field  in 
which  it  is  employed,  and  renders  demands  co-extensive  with 
supply.  Economists  of  this  school  contend,  that  though 
there  may  be  partial,  yet  there  cannot  be  general  over-tra- 
ding  ;  and  that,  when  over-trading  occurs,  a  certain  remedy 
for  the  evil  may  be  found  in  transferring  capital  from  those 
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employments  in  which  it  is  in  excess,  to  those  in  which  it  is 
deficient.  With  the  economists  who  take  '*  the  high  priori 
roady^  and  anticipate  the  results  of  science  by  assuming  the 
facts  from  which  their  principles  are  deduced,  I  pretend 
not  to  contend.  But  to  those  who  regard  political  economy 
as  an  inductive  science,  the  principles  of  which  are  nothing 
more  than  general  facts  established  by  experience,  I  confi- 
dently submit  the  following  considerations,  as  showing  that 
capital  cannot  create  for  itself  the  field  of  profitable  employ- 
ment ;  and  that  in  a  country  exporting  wrought  goods  in 
exchange  for  raw  produce,  there  may  exist,  even  in  the  ab- 
sence of  all  foreign  competition,  a  contemporaneous  over- 
trading throughout  all  the  departments  of  manufacturing 
and  commercial  industry. 

Those  who  attribute  the  greatest  efiicacy  to  capital,  who 
contend  that  it  measures  the  field  of  employment,  and  that 
its  proportion  to  labour  is  the  sole  regulator  of  wages— even 
those  superstitious  worshippers  of  capital  cannot  but  admit, 
that  in  an  agricultural  country,  not  importing  raw  produce, 
there  may  be  a  general  redundancy,  and  a  glut  of  capital, 
when  its  accumulations  can  be  no  longer  employed  upon  soils 
which,  in  the  actual  state  of  agricultural  knowledge,  are  not 
capable  of  yielding  a  quantity  of  produce  equal  to  that 
which  must  be  expended  in  their  cultivation.  Under  such 
circumstances  a  country  has  arrived  at  the  stationary  state ; 
and  although  landed  proprietors  and  others  may  continue  to 
save  from  their  incomes,  yet  every  new  accumulation  must 
be  either  hoarded  or  exported,  because  it  cannot  by  possi- 
bility be  reproductively  employed.  Of  the  possibility  of  a 
redundancy,  a  general  glut  of  capital  in  a  country  which 
does  not  import  raw  produce,  and  which,  in  the  actual  state 
of  knowledge,  has  arrived  at  the  limits  of  her  own  agricul- 
tural resources,  there  can  exist  no  doubt.  The  only  ques- 
tion is,  whether,  in  a  country  extensively  engaged  in  foreign 
commerce,  and  importing  raw  produce,  there  can  be  such 
a  plethora  of  capital  as  to  occasion,  in  the  absence  of  fcT^\^ 
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oompetitioD,  stagnation,  want  of  employment,  and  a  general 
fall  of  prices,  of  profits,  and  of  wages,  throughout  all  the 
branches  of  the  national  industry  which  supply  the  foreign 
market?  In  the  actual  condition  of  England  this  is  the 
question  of  questions.  Let  us  endeavour  to  arrive  at  a 
correct  solution  of  it 

It  is  a  fact,  established  by  experience,  and  universally 
admitted,  that, 'in  an  industrious  country,  savings  may  be 
made  from  income,  and  that  capital  may  be  thus  increased ; 
and  it  is  also  a  fact  established  by  experience,  and  univer- 
sally admitted,  that,  in  countries  in  different  stages  of 
improvement,  capital  may  increase  in  different  ratios.  Now 
from  these  facts,  founded  on  experience,  and  universally 
admitted,  the  necessary,  the  self-evident  conclusion  is,  that, 
in  a  countiy  depending  on  foreign  commerce,  and  importing 
raw  produce,  there  may  be  a  redundancy,  a  general  glut  of 
capital,  occasioning  over-trading,  and  a  consequent  fall  of 
profits  and  wages  throughout  all  the  branches  of  industry 
engaged  in  supplying  the  foreign  market. 

When,  in  England,  the  capital  employed  in  preparing 
cotton  fabrics  for  the  foreign  market  increases  faster  than 
the  capital  employed  in  foreign  countries  in  raising  the  raw 
materials,  by  the  expenditure  of  which  cotton  fabrics  are 
produced;  then,  in  conformity  with  the  universal  law  of 
demand  and  supply,  and  as  experience  has  too  abundantly 
proved,  the  value  of  cotton  fabrics  will  decline  in  relation 
to  the  elementary  cost  of  their  production ;  and,  in  the 
cotton  trade,  profits,  or  wages,  or  both,  must  come  down. 
Now,  causes  similar  to  those  which  produce  these  effects  in 
the  cotton  trade,  may,  at  the  same  time,  be  producing 
similar  effects  in  the  woollen  trade,  in  the  linen  trade,  in 
the  silk  trade,  and  in  all  the  other  branches  of  industry,  in 
which  goods  are  made,  for  foreign  markets.  If  the  home 
capital  employed  in  preparing  cotton  goods  increases  faster 
than  the  foreign  capital  employed  in  producing  equivalents 
to  be  exchanged  for  cotton  goods,  the  home  capital  em- 
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ployed  in  preparing  woollen  goods  may  increase  faster  than 
the  foreign  capital  employed  in  producing  equivalents  for 
their  purchase.  The  like  may  simultaneously  occur  in  all 
the  other  branches  of  foreign  trade.  In  all,  manufacturing 
capital  may  increase  faster  than  the  foreign  capital  which 
raises  the  materials  of  manufacture ;  and  thus,  in  all  the 
departments  of  industry  supplying  goods  to  the  foreign 
market,  there  may  be  a  contemporaneous  over-trading,  a 
consentaneous  home  competition,  occasioning  a  general  fall 
of  prices,  of  profits,  and  of  wages,  want  of  employment,  and 
destitution. 

Our  powers   of  production  have  outgrown  the  field  of 
employment.     The  history  of  the  cotton  trade  affords  the 
most  striking  exemplification  of  the  fact.     After  the  first 
great  improvements  in  the  application  of  mechanical  power 
were  effected,  a  considerable  period   elapsed    before  the 
reduction   in  the  cost   of  producing   cotton   fabrics   was 
followed  by  a  corresponding  increase  in  their  supply  and 
diminution  in  their  price.     During  this  period  profits  and 
wages  were  sustained  at  an  extraordinary  height;   large 
fortunes  were  rapidly  realized;    and   the  manufacturing 
population  multiplied.     This  prosperous  state  of  the  trade 
might   have  continued  to  the  present  day,  provided   the 
capital  and  labour  employed  in  foreign  countries  in  raising 
cotton  wool,  and  the  other  raw  produce  which  are  at  once 
the  equivalents  and  the  component  parts  of  the  finished 
goods,  had  increased  in  an  equal  ratio  with  the  increase 
which  took  place  in  the  capital  and  labour  employed  in  the 
cotton  manufacture.     This,  unfortunately,  was  not  the  case. 
There  was,   it   is  true,  a  rapid   increase  in   the   foreign 
demand ;  but  then  there  was  an  increase  still  more  rapid 
in  the  supply.      The  trade  extended  in  an  extraordinary 
degree.     Year  after  year  a  greater  quantity  of  work  was 
executed.    Year  after  year  additional  capital  was  brought  in, 
and  improved  machinery  applied ;    and  year   after  year, 
prices  and  profits  and  wages  fell. 

Y 
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To  create  an  extension  of  the  foreign  market  propor- 
tionate to  the  increasing  powers  of  production  in  this 
country,  is  obviously  beyond  our  power.  The  enormous 
sums  advanced  in  foreign  loans,  invested  in  foreign  securi- 
ties, and  hazarded  in  the  execution  of  internal  improvements 
in  foreign  lands,  supply  a  practical  demonstration  that  the 
ratio  at  which  capital  increases  is  higher  in  this,  than  in 
foreign  countries ;  while  the  lines  of  circumvallation  drawn 
around  us  by  hostile  tariffs,  show  us,  in  a  way  which 
cannot  be  mistaken,  that  it  has  become  the  established 
policy  of  foreign  countries  to  employ  their  relatively  slow 
increase  of  capital  in  manufacturing  for  themselves,  and  not 
in  raising  additional  supplies  of  raw  produce  to  be  exported 
in  exchange  for  British  fabrics.  By  the  operation  of  a 
two-fold  cause,  the  supply  of  British  goods  is  kept  in  excess 
of  the  foreign  demand ;  and  the  value  of  the  produce  of 
British  labour  in  relation  to  the  produce  of  foreign  labour, 
continues  to  decline.  And  thus  it  is  that  the  powers  of 
production  outgrow  the  field  of  employment,  and  that  home 
competition  and  over-trading  must  force  down  the  money 
wages  of  the  English  operative  below  the  level  which  would 
otherwise  be  determined  by  the  relative  efficacy  of  his 
labour. 

On  the  manner  in  which  the  Import  Duties  imposed 
by  foreign  States  on  British  Goods,  lower  the  value 
of  British  Labour. 

The  effect  of  hostile  tariffs  upon  wages  remains  to  be 
traced.  We  have  seen  that  when  demand  and  supply,  as 
regards  foreign  markets,  are  in  the  relation  of  equality, 
money-wages  in  England  must  bear  the  same  proportion  to 
money-wages  in  other  manufacturing  countries,  which  the 
efficacy  of  British  labour  bears  to  the  efficacy  of  foreign 
labour ;  and  we  have  further  seen,  that  when  the  labour 
and  capital  employed  in  supplying  foreign  markets  with 
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British  fabrics,  increase  in  a  higher  ratio  than  the  labour 
and  capital  employed  in  foreign  countries  in  supplying 
equivalents,  the  money-wages  of  the  British  operative  must 
be  pressed  down  below  the  amount  which  would  otherwise 
be  due  to  his  energy  and  skill.  Now  we  shall  find,  upon 
a  due  consideration  of  the  subject,  that  the  fall  of  wages, 
occasioned  by  the  disproportionate  increase  in  the  labour 
and  capital  employed  in  manufacturing  for  foreign  markets, 
must  receive  a  grievous  aggravation  from  the  heavy  import 
duties  imposed  by  foreign  countries  upon  British  goods. 

Goods  of  the  same  kind  and  quality  cannot  be  sold  in  the 
same  market  at  different  prices.  Were  the  efficacy  of 
industry  greater  by  10  per  cent,  in  England  than  in  Bel- 
gium, and  were  a  perfectly  free  trade  established  between 
the  two  countries,  then  a  bale  of  goods  produced  in 
England  by  the  labour  of  100,  would  sell  in  the  Belgian 
market  for  the  same  sum  which  a  similar  bale  produced  in 
Belgium  by  the  labour  of  110  would  sell  for ;  and  conse- 
quently the  money  wages  of  the  English,  might  exceed  by 
10  per  cent,  the  money  wages  of  the  Belgian  operatives. 
But  the  commerce  between  England  and  Belgium,  instead 
of  being  perfectly  free,  is  restricted  by  import  duties. 
Belgium,  in  order  to  protect  her  domestic  manufactures, 
imposes  a  duty  of  10  per  cent,  ad  valorem  upon  the  impor- 
tation of  woollen  cloths ;  and,  consequently,  the  British 
manufacturer,  who  sends  woollens  to  the  Belgian  market, 
can  obtain,  after  the  deduction  of  the  duty,  only  90/.  for 
the  same  quantity  and  quality  of  goods  for  which  the 
Belgian  manufacturer  obtains  100/.  The  amount  of  the 
Belgian  duty  is  deducted  from  English  wages.  If,  as  we 
have  just  assumed,  the  superior  efficacy  of  British  industry 
were  such,  that  90  English  operatives  could  execute  as 
much  work  as  100  Belgians,  then  English  wages,  instead  of 
maintaining  a  due  proportion  to  the  efficacy  of  English 
labour,  would  fall  to  the  Belgian  level. 
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Again ;  the  Belgian  tariff  imposes  a  duty  of  21  per 
cent,  ad  valorem  upon  certain  descriptions  of  linen  fabrics. 
The  British  manufacturer  who  should  send  such  fabrics  to 
the  Belgian  market,  could  obtain,  after  the  deduction  of 
the  duty,  only  79/.  for  a  bale  of  the  same  description  of 
linen  goods  for  which  the  Belgian  manufacturer  obtained 
100/. ;  and,  consequently,  if  the  whole  of  the  labour,  direct 
and  indirect,  employed  in  preparing  the  bale  of  linens  were 
90  in  England,  and  100  in  Belgium,  the  sum  received  as 
wages  by  90  English  labourers  would  be  less  by  21/.  (the 
amount  of  the  duty)  than  the  sum  received  by  100  Belgians. 
In  other  words,  the  English  operative  employed  in  the 
linen  trade  could  earn,  notwithstanding  the  superior  efficacy 
of  his  labour,  amounting  by  the  supposition  to  upwards  of 
10  per  cent.,  only  17«.  6^^.,  where  his  Belgian  rival  would 
earn  1/. 

Previous  to  the  recent  modification  of  the  tariff  of  the 
German  Customs  Union,  the  duties  payable  upon  British 
goods,  throughout  the  inmiense  territory  comprised  within 
the  Zolverein,  were  equivalent  to  90  per  cent,  ad  valorew 
upon  coarse  fabrics,  32  per  cent,  upon  superior  shirting, 
15  per  cent,  upon  printed  cottons,  worth  1^.  6(/.  per  yard, 
and  about  9  per  cent,  upon  fine  printed  cottons,  worth 
2».  6d.  per  yard.  By  the  new  tariff,  the  duty  upon  cotton 
warps  is  advanced  from  the  former  amount  of  two  dollars 
per  hundred  weight  to  three  dollars,  being  an  increase  of 
50  per  cent. ;  on  worsted,  and  worsted  and  cotton  mixed 
goods  if  printed,  embroidered,  or  brochiy  the  duty  is 
increased  from  30  to  50  dollars  per  hundred  weight,  or  66 
per  cent.;  while  upon  hardware  the  increase  of  duty 
amounts  to  cent,  per  cent. 

The  operation  of  these  duties,  as  regards  comparative 
wages,  will  be  immediately  apparent.  It  is  obvious  that 
the  British  manufacturer  who  competes  with  the  German 
manufacturer  in  the  markets  of  the  Grerman  union,  must  be 
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compensated  for  the  whole  amount  of  the  duty  which  he 
may  be  required  to  pay,  either  by  the  superiority  of  British 
labour  as  compared  with  German  labour,  or  by  the  degra- 
dation of  British  wages  below  the  German  level.  But 
Germany,  with  her  orderly  and  persevering  population, 
with  her  coal  mines,  her  navigable  rivers,  and  her  projected 
railroads,  is  gradually  approaching  towards  an  equality 
with  England  in  all  that  relates  to  the  efficacy  of  industry. 
The  causes  are  already  in  full  and  resistless  operation, 
which  will  render  it  impossible  for  the  British  manufacturer 
to  retain  possession  of  the  German  market,  except  upon 
the  condition  of  a  progressive  reduction  of  wages  in 
England. 

The  tariffs  of  the  other  principal  states  of  Europe  are 
yet  more  injurious  than  that  of  the  German  union.  The 
import  duties  imposed  by  France,  limit  our  exports  to  that 
country  to  an  inconsiderable  amount ;  the  charges  upon 
imports  exacted  by  Russia  deprive  us  of  the  power  of 
paying  in  manufactured  goods,  for  the  enormous  amount  of 
produce  which  we  antiually  receive  from  her ;  and  by  the 
Austrian  tariff,  duties  equivalent  to  60  per  cent*  ad  valorem 
are  imposed  upon  all  kinds  of  cotton  manufacture,  upon 
earthenware,  hardware,  and  woollen  goods  of  all  kinds.  It 
would  be  superfluous  to  repeat  the  details  of  the  process 
by  which  these  hostile  tariffs  contribute  to  depress  the 
wages  of  labour  in  England.  The  modus  operandi  is 
alike  in  all.  As  commodities  of  the  same  kind  and  quality 
cannot  be  sold  in  the  same  market  at  different  prices,  the 
price  which  the  British  manufacturer,  who  exports  goods  to 
any  foreign  country,  can  actually  realise,  must  be  less,  by 
the  amount  of  the  import  duty  which  he  pays,  than  the 
price  realised  by  the  manufacturers  of  that  country  for 
similar  goods.  For  this  diminution  in  his  receipts,  the 
British  manufacturer  must  be  indemnified,  either  by  the 
superior  efficacy  of  the  labour  which  he  employs,  or  by  the 
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inferior  price  which  he  pays  for  it.  But  the  prog^-ess  of 
knowledge  and  of  improvement  is  gradually  bringing  up 
the  efficacy  of  foreign  labour  to  an  equality  with  that  of 
British  labour;  and  it  follows,  as  an  inevitable  consequence, 
that  the  British  manufacturer  who  continues  to  work  for 
foreign  markets,  will  be  compelled  to  enforce  a  reduction 
in  wages  equivalent  to  the  import  duties  charged  upon  his 
goods. 

There  appears  to  exist  in  certain  quarters,  an  expectation 
that  trade  will  revive,  and  that  an  increased  donand  for 
British  goods  will  be  followed  by  an  advance  of  wages.  A 
moment^s  consideration  will  convince  us  that,  with  respect 
to  the  continent  of  Europe,  this  expectation  is  utterly 
groundless.  The  essential  condition  upon  which  alone  an 
increased  European  demand  for  British  goods  can  arise,  is, 
that  the  wages  of  labour  in  England  shall  be  depressed  as 
much  below  the  wages  of  labour  in  the  rival  countries  to 
which  we  export  our  fabrics,  as  the  import  duties  imposed 
in  these  countries  exceed  the  proportion  in  which  labour  in 
these  countries  is  less  efficacious  than  British  labovu*.  Were 
it  a  fact,  that  the  superior  efficacy  of  British  labour  com- 
pensated the  manufacturer  for  the  duties  charged  upon  his 
goods,  then,  indeed,  an  increased  exportation  to  the  conti- 
nental markets  might  take  place  without  a  depression  of 
British  wages  below  the  continental  level.  But  the  fact  is 
far  otherwise.  While  foreign  countries  approach  towards 
an  equality  with  England  as  regards  the  efficacy  of  labour, 
the  import  duties  upon  British  goods  increase  and  multiply. 
Under  such  circumstances,  it  is  manifestly  impossible  that 
there  should  be  an  extended  sale  of  British  goods  without 
an  increased  depreciation  of  British  labour.  As  regards 
the  markets  of  Europe,  the  expectation  of  a  revival  of 
trade,  leading  to  an  advance  of  wages,  is  purely  visionary. 
Let  us  turn  to  America. 

England  possesses  no  superiority  over  the  United  States 
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of  North  America  as  regards  the  advantages,  whether  na*- 
tural  or  acquired,  by  which  the  efficacy  of  industry  is  in- 
creased.    Within  the  union  there  are  coal  fields  and  water 
power  to  an  almost  unlimited  extent ;  some  of  our  latest  im- 
provements in  the  application  of  mechanical  power  have  been 
borrowed  from  the  States  ;  our  transatlantic  brethren  are 
in  no  way  inferior  to  us  in  energy,  dexterity,  and  skill,  and 
they  grow,  while  we  import,  the  raw  material  of  our  most 
important  manufacture.     There  is  no  cause  in  operation 
which  can  enable  a  given  number  of  hands  to  execute  a 
greater  quantity  of  work  in  England,  than  in  the  United 
States.     Were  it  not  that  wages  are  lower  in  England  than 
in  America,  British  fabrics  could  not  be  sold  in  the  markets 
of  the  United  States.     In  the  coarser  cotton  fabrics,  the 
greater  cheapness  of  the  raw  material  appears  sufficient  to 
indemnify  the  American  manufacturer  for  the  higher  wages 
which  he  pays,  and  to  enable  him  to  compete  successfully 
with  his  British  rival  in  distant  markets.     Wages  pressed 
down  something  below  the  American  level,  would  be  the 
condition  upon  which  alone  the  British  could  undersell  the 
American  manufacturer  in  the  American  market,  even  if 
America  could  be  induced  to  abandon  her  tariff^,  and  to 
admit  British  fabrics  duty  free.     This  we  cannot  hope  for. 
Under  the  compromise  act,  and  previous  to  the  recent  mo- 
dification of  the  American  tariff^,  the  import  duties  were  to 
be  limited  to  20  per  cent.     These  duties  have  now  been 
enormously  increased ;  and  it  is  the  avowed  design  of  the 
Whig  party  in  the  Union,  to  adopt  the  protective  system 
to   such   an   extent,   as  to  give  the  American  manufac- 
turer a  monopoly  in  the  home  market.     Should  this  policy 
prevail,  a  fall  of  wages  in  England,  to  the  lowest  level  at 
which  life  can  be  sustained,  will  be  the  melancholy  condition 
upon  which  alone  an  extended  sale  of  British  goods  in  the 
American  Union  can  be  eff^ected.   But  a  result  less  disastrous 
may  perhaps  be  anticipated.     High  protecting  duties  in 
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favour  of  the  manufacturers  of  the  Northern  States  must 
prove  so  injurious  to  the  cultivators  of  the  Southern  States, 
that  it  seems  not  unreasonable  to  hope  that  the  continuance 
of  such  duties  may  be  successfully  resisted,  and  the  more 
liberal  policy  of  the  compromise  act  re-established.  Let  us 
take  the  most  favourable  view  of  the  subject,  and  endeavour 
to  estimate  the  relative  amount  of  wages  in  England  and 
America,  under  the  supposition  that  America  will  consent 
to  abandon  her  existing  tariff,  and  to  revert  to  the  policy 
by  which  her  import  duties  were  to  be  limited  to  SO  per 
cent. 

It  is  evident  that  British  and  American  goods  of  the 
same  kind  and  quality,  must  be  sold  to  the  consumer  in  the 
American  market  at  the  same  price;  and  it  is  equaUy 
evident,  that  if  the  British  manufacturer  has  to  pay  a 
charge  of  20  per  cent,  from  which  his  competitor  is  exempt, 
he  must  be  enabled,  either  by  employing  fewer  hands,  or 
by  paying  lower  wages,  to  effect  a  diminution  in  the  cost 
of  production  equivalent  to  the  impost.  But  as  industry 
is  not  less  effective  in  the  United  States  than  in  England, 
the  British  manufacturer  cannot  employ  fewer  hands  than 
the  American,  in  bringing  his  commodity  to  market ;  and 
it  follows,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  that  the  import  duty 
imposed  by  America  upon  British  goods,  must  fall  on 
British  wages. 

The  manner  in  which  an  American  import  duty  of 
20  per  cent,  would  affect  British  wages  may  be  thus 
analysed.  England  and  the  United  States  being  on  a 
footing  of  equality  with  regard  to  the  eflScacy  of  their  in- 
dustry, an  American  manufacturer  after  advancing  100/., 
on  account  of  the  wear  and  tear  of  machinery,  fuel,  and 
raw  material,  and  another  100/.  on  account  of  wages,  pro- 
duces a  bale  of  cotton  goods,  which  be  sells  for  220/.,  or 
at  a  profit  of  10  per  cent. ;  while  the  British  manufacturer, 
after  advancing  100/.  for  machinery,  fuel,  and  materials. 
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and  employing  the  same  number  of  hands  as  the  American, 
sends  to  the  American  market  a  similar  bale  of  goods,  sells 
them  there  for  the  same  price  of  £20/.,  and  pays  the  import 
duty  of  20  per  cent,  or  45/.  upon  them.  In  this  case,  it  is 
self-evident  that  if  the  British  manufacturer  had  paid,  like 
the  American,  100/.  for  wages,  he  would  have  suffered  a 
loss  of  25/.  upon  the  transaction.  Though  the  price  paid 
by  the  consumers  was  230/.,  yet  the  price  realized  by  the 
manufacturer,  after  the  deduction  of  duty,  was  only  175/  ; 
and  consequently,  if  his  profit  was  to  be  ten  per  cent.,  his 
whole  outlay,  in  sending  his  bale  of  cottons  to  market, 
could  not  have  exceeded  158/.  Of  this  sum,  he  must  have 
paid  100/.  on  account  of  machinery,  moving  power,  and 
materials  (England  and  the  United  States  being  by  the 
supposition  on  an  equality  in  these  particulars),  and,  con- 
sequently, the  British  manufacturer  could  have  paid  only 
58/.  to  the  same  number  of  operatives  to  whom  the  Ame- 
rican manufacturer  paid  100/. 

The  hypothetical  case  thus  assumed,  for  the  sake  of  illus- 
tration, will  perhaps  be  sufficient  to  explain  the  manner  and 
degree  in  which  the  tariff  of  the  United  States  tends  to  force 
down  English  wages  below  the  American  leve].  England 
and  the  United  States  are  so  nearly  upon  an  equality,  with 
regard  to  all  the  circumstances  which  contribute  to  give 
efficacy  to  industry,  that  the  British  manufacturer  cannot 
procure  machinery,  moving  power,  and  raw  material,  at  less 
cost  than  the  American  manufacturer;  and  it  therefore 
follows,  that  when  British  manufactures,  similar  to  the 
protected  American  manufactures,  are  sold  in  the  American 
markets,  it  is  upon  the  wages  of  the  English  operative,  that 
the  Americam  import  duties  must  ultimately  fall. 

It  may  be  asked,  why  is  it  necessary  that  the  English 
capitalist  should  dispose  of  his  goods  upon  the  same  advan- 
tageous terms  as  the  American  capitalist  ?  and  why  should 
not  the  import  duty,  imposed  on  British  fabrics,  be  de- 
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ducted  from  the  profit  of  the  master,  instead  of  from   the 
wages  of  the  operative. 

The  first  answer  to  these  questions  is,  that  the  ratio  in 
which  the  value  of  finished  goods  can  be  made  to  exceed 
the  cost  of  their  production,  is  not  sufficient  to  allow  of 
the  payment   of  heavy  import  duties  out  of  the  masters 
profit.     The  second  answer  is,  that  were  it  even  practicable 
to  give  to  manufadbred  goods  a  marketable  value,  exceed- 
ing their  productive  cost  in  such  a  proportion  as  to  leave 
a  margin  equivalent  to  the  duty  charged  upon  them,  that 
duty  could  not  be  made  to  fall  on  profits,   without  dis- 
turbing the  equilibrium  which  capital  throughout  the  com- 
mercial world  has  a  constant  tendency  to  maintain.     Profits 
conform  to  a  general  level  more  rapidly  than  wages  ;   money 
is  transferred  from  one  country  to  another  with  little  diffi- 
culty,  and  at   little  cost;   labour  is   so   transferred   with 
considerable  difficulty,  and  at  considerable  cost.     A  bill 
of  exchange  wafts  capital  across  the  Atlantic  ;  to  convey 
the  operative,  requires  an  expensive  voyage,   the   cost  of 
which  he  may  be  unable  to  defray.     A  slight  difference 
in   the  rate  of  profit  moves  masses  of  capital  from  one 
locality  to  another ;  a  considerable  difference  in  the  amount 
of  wages  is  insufficient  to  occasion  a  corresponding  trans- 
ference of  labour.     Were  the  English  manufacturer,  who 
prepares  goods  for  the  American  market,  to  pay  the  same 
wages  which  are  paid  to  the  American  operative,  manu- 
facturing profits  would  be  less  in  England  than  in  America, 
by   the  amount  of  the  import  duty  charged   on   British 
fabrics;  and  the  inevitable  consequence  would   be,  that 
manufacturing  capital  would  migrate  from  England  to  the 
United  States,  and  that  the  operative  would  be  left  in  utter 
destitution.    The  melancholy  alternative  is — reduced  wages, 
or  no  wages  at  all.     Powers  of  production  outgrowing  the 
field  of  employment,  foreign  competition,  and  hostile  tariffs, 
have  already  degraded,  and  if  remedial  measures  be  not 
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speedily  applied,  must  continue  still  farther  to  degrade  the 
condition  of  the  industrious  masses,  dependent  upon  foreign 
trade  for  the  means  of  subsistence. 

This  fearful  change  cannot  be  confined  to  those  who  are 
directly  depending  upon  foreign  trade.  The  operatives  em- 
ployed in  preparing  cottons,  and  woollens,  and  linens,  and  hard- 
ware, for  the  home  market,  cannot  command  higher  wages 

than  those  who  may  be  employed  in  preparing  similar  articles 
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for  the  foreign  market  Unless  remedial  measures  commensu- 
rate to  the  magnitude  of  the  evil  be  adopted,  the  price  of 
labour  throughout  all  the  manufacturing  districts  of  the 
kingdom  will  continue  to  decline.  Nor  will  the  decline 
be  limited  to  manual  labour.  The  money  demand  for 
every  species  of  personal  service  will  become  less  and  less. 
As  foreign  rivalry,  hostile  tariffs,  and  powers  of  production 
outgrowing  the  field  of  employment,  reduce  the  value  of 
the  produce  of  British  labour  in  relation  to  the  produce  of 
foreign  labour,  including  gold  and  silver,  foreign  countries 
will  command  a  greater,  and  England  a  less  proportion  of 
the  precious  metals  circulating  throughout  the  commercial 
world.  The  hitherto  existing  distribution  of  the  metals 
will  be  progressively  altered,  to  the  disadvantage  of  England ; 
and  the  necessary  result  of  such  alteration  will  be,  a  gene- 
ral fall  in  the  price  of  all  non-imported  commodities  or, 
in  other  words,  a  rise  in  the  value  of  money,  in  relation  to 
British  labour  and  its  products. 

The  fall  in  real  wages  will  be  greater  than  the  fall  in 
money-wages.  As  the  distribution  of  the  precious  metals 
changes  to  tlie  disadvantage  of  England,  the  fall  in  the  price 
of  the  produce  of  British  labour  will  be  accompanied  by  a 
rise  in  the  price  of  the  produce  of  foreign  labour.  Now 
while  England  continues  to  import  corn,  and  other  articles 
of  food,  the  price  of  the  necessaries  of  life  in  the  home  mar- 
ket must  be  regulated  by  their  price  in  the  foreign  countries 
from  which  they  are  imported ;  and  hence  the  fall  in  money- 
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wages  may  be  expected  to  be  followed  by  a  comparative 
advance  in  the  price  of  food. 

The  prospect  which  lies  before  us  is  distressing.  Hitherto 
the  standard  of  comfort  has  been  higher  in  England,  than 
in  the  other  countries  of  £urope.  This  higher  standard 
must  now  be  lowered.  As  the  efficacy  of  foreign  labour  rises 
to  an  equality  with  that  of  British  labour,  English  wages 
must  descend  to  the  foreign  level ;  as  the  disproportionate 
increase  of  the  capital  and  labour  employed  in  foreign  trade 
compels  us  to  force  our  fabrics  into  markets  where  they  are 
met  by  hostile  tariffs,  the  wages  of  the  labour  by  which  they 
are  prepared  must  fall,  not  merely  to  a  level  with  the  wages 
of  equally  effective  labour  employed  upon  similar  goods  in 
the  country  to  which  we  may  export,  but  to  such  a  depth 
below  that  level,  as  may  be  determined  by  the  amount  of  the 
import  duty  imposed  upon  our  goods.  The  English  artisan 
must  exchange  his  wheaten  loaf  for  the  black  bread  of  the 
continent ;  must  reduce  his  accustomed  supply  of  animal 
food,  and  relinquish  the  tea  and  sugar  hitherto  regarded  as 
amongst  the  necessaries  of  life.  The  fall  will  be  severe. 
It  will  be  a  descent,  not  from  superiority  to  equality,  but 
from  superiority  to  inferiority.  The  condition  of  the  indus- 
trious classes  in  England,  with  regard  to  food,  clothing,  and 
lodging,  will  sink  below  that  of  the  same  classes  throughout 
the  Continent  of  Europe.  In  what  spirit  will  the  calami, 
tons  vicissitude  be  borne  ?  What  effects  may  be  expected 
to  result  from  this  progressive  deterioration  of  the  physical 
condition  of  the  working  classes  .'* 

One  inevitable  consequence  of  the  continued  decline  of 
money  wages  will  be,  a  total  repeal  of  the  provision  laws. 
Hitherto  the  masses  have  been  withheld  from  identifying 
themselves  with  the  Anti-Corn  Law  agitation,  by  an  appre- 
hension that  a  reduction  in  the  price  of  corn  might  occasion 
a  fall  in  money-wages.  But  when  experience  shall  have 
taught  them  that  laws  for  raising  the  value  of  food  cannot 
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prevent  a  fall  in  the  value  of  labour ;  when  they  see  and 
feel,  that  the  fall  of  wages  to  the  level  determined  by  Con- 
tinental competition,  and  hostile  tariffs,  must  reduce  them 
to  destitution  and  starvation,  unless  the  price  of  the  neces- 
saries of  life  should  be  brought  down  to  the  level  of  free 
trade,  then  there  will  be  a  pressure  from  without,  which 
the  legislature  will  be  unable  to  resist.  The  famishing 
masses  will  demand  a  total  and  immediate  repeal  of  the 
Corn  I^ws,  and  the  voice  of  the  people  will  be  as  the  voice 
of  God. 

Though  the  crisis  occasioned  by  the  continued  fall  of 
money- wages,  will  render  it  impracticable  to  maintain  the 
prices  of  the  necessaries  of  life  at  an  artificial  elevation,  yet 
the  repeal  of  the  Com  Laws  will  not  be  productive  of  all 
the  advantages  which  the  more  sanguine  advocates  of  that 
salutary  and  indispensable  measure  appear  to  anticipate. 
The  free  importation  of  food  cannot  arrest  that  progress  of 
improvement  which  is  gradually  raising  the  efficacy  of 
foreign  to  an  equality  with  the  efficacy  of  British  labour, 
and  altering  the  distribution  of  the  precious  metals  to  the 
disadvantage  of  this  country.  Neither  can  an  unrestricted 
admission  of  foreign  com  enable  the  British  manufacturer 
to  sell  his  fabrics  in  foreign  countries  at  higher  prices  than 
those  obtained  for  similar  fabrics  produced  in  those  coun- 
tries, and  thus  prevent  the  hostile  tariffs  of  our  rivals  from 
depressing  the  money-wages  of  the  English  operative  below 
the  level  which  would  otherwisie  be  due  to  the  relative 
efficacy  of  his  industry.  The  abolition  of  the  Corn  Laws 
will  be  utterly  inoperative,  as  far  as  regards  the  removal  of 
the  causes  which  are  depressing  money-wages.  All  that 
their  abolition,  even  were  it  to  take  place  under  the  most 
favourable  circumstances,  could  accomplish,  would  be,  to 
prevent  real  wages  from  falling  in  a  greater  proportion 
than  fnow€fy- wages.  Were  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws 
to  equalize  the  prices  of  provisions  in  England,  and  on  the 
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Continent  as  the  growing  efficacy  of  Continental  labour 
equalizes  money-wages,  then  the  effect  of  the  repeal  would 
be,  to  prevent  the  manufacturing  population  of  England 
from  being  worse  fed,  worse  clothed,  and  worse  lodged  than 
the  manufacturing  population  of  Belgium,  Saxony,  and 
Prussia.  But  this  is  taking  too  favourable  a  view  of  the 
subject.  After  the  freest  and  the  largest  importation  of  pro- 
visions, the  first  necessaries  of  life  will  still  be  higher  in 
England  than  on  the  Continent,  by  the  cost  of  carriage. 
To  the  extent  of  the  difference  thus  caused  in  the  price  of 
necessaries,  real  wages  will  bear  a  less  proportion  to  money- 
wages  in  England  than  on  the  Continent.  All  that  the 
most  unrestricted  admission  of  foreign  com  can  effect,  will 
be,  to  break  a  part  of  the  inevitable  fall  to  which,  under 
existing  circumstances,  the  manufacturing  population  of 
England  is  doomed. 

It  is  frequently  stated,  that  were  we,  under  free  trade, 
to  import  a  largely  increased  quantity  of  foreign  corn, 
we  should  export  a  largely  increased  quantity  of  manu- 
factured goods,  in  order  to  pay  for  it.  This  statement  is 
true ;  but  the  truth  which  it  conveys  is  not  the  whole  truth. 
Were  we  to  open  our  ports  to  the  produce  of  foreign  coun- 
tries, while  these  countries  retain  their  hostile  tariffs,  the 
British  demand  for  foreign  produce  would  be  increased  in 
a  greater  proportion  than  the  foreign  demand  for  British  * 
goods ;  and  under  the  operation  of  the  universally  admitted 
law  of  demand  and  supply,  the  value  of  the  produce  of 
British  labour  would  be  still  further  depressed  in  relation 
to  the  produce  of  foreign  labour,  including  the  precious 
metals.  More  goods  would  be  exported©  but  at  lower 
prices;  a  greater  number  of  operatives  would  be  employed, 
but  at  reduced  money-wages.  Nevertheless,  the  result 
upon  the  whole  would  be  beneficial.  There  would  be 
fewer  hands  unemployed,  fewer  families  reduced  to  utter 
destitution,  while  the  reduction  in  the  price  of  necessaries 
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consequent  upon  free  trade,  would  prevent  real  wages  from 
falling  in  a  greater  proportion  than  money  wages.  Hence, 
though  the  free  importation  of  foreign  produce,  while 
foreign  countries  impose  heavy  duties  upon  British  goods, 
would  have  a  tendency,  not  to  increase,  but  still  further  to 
depress  prices  and  money  wages  in  England,  yet  a  total 
repeal  of  the  Com  Laws  would  be  decidedly  advantageous 
to  our  manufacturing  population. 

On  the  manner  in  which  a  repeal  of  the  Com  Laws 
would  limit  employment^  and  depress  wages  in  the 
agricultural  districts. 

There  is  in  England  an  agricultural  as  well  as  a  manu- 
facturing population.  Con  the  latter  be  relieved  without 
the  infliction  of  distress  upon  the  former  ?  As  money  wages 
declme  to  the  level  determined  by  foreign  competition  and 
foreign  tariffs,  the  English  operative  cannot  be  saved  from 
sinking  to  a  condition  considerably  inferior  to  that  of  the 
Continental  operative,  unless  there  should  be  an  importation 
of  foreign  agricultural  produce  sufficient  to  render  the 
price  of  provisions  nearly  as  low  in  the  markets  of  England 
as  in  the  markets  of  the  German  league.  But  in  years  of 
average  abundance,  the  United  Kingdom  produces  a  quan- 
tity of  corn  nearly  sufficient  for  home  consumption.  In 
such  years,  the  importation  of  a  large  quantity  of  foreign 
produce  would  displace  a  large  quantity  of  domestic 
produce.  What  would  now  become  of  the  agricultural 
labourers  by  whom  the  displaced  domestic  produce  had  been 
raised?  It  is  self  evident,  that  the  measure  which  is 
necessary,  in  order  to  relieve  the  town  population  from 
intolerable  pressure,  would  throw  masses  of  the  rural  popu- 
lation upon  the  parishes  for  support. 

Many  of  the  advocates  of  a  total  repeal  of  the  Com 
Laws,  argue  as  if  the  population  of  the  manufacturing 
districts  constituted  the  ratire  population  of  the  kingdom. 
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They  view  this  important  question  on  one  side  only.  They 
state  the  truth,  but  not  the  whole  truth.  They  demonstrate 
the  facts,  that  free  trade  is  necessary,  to  prevent  accelerated 
decline ;  and  that  the  maintenance  of  laws  keeping  up  the 
prices  of  provisions  at  an  artificial  level,  while  money 
wages  are  falling  to  the  competition  level,  must  inflict 
upon  the  operatives  of  England  a  pressure  and  a  degra- 
dation beyond  the  limits  of  endurance.  But  they  close  their 
understanding  against  the  equally  indisputable  facts,  that 
the  immediate  effect  of  free  trade  would  be  to  create  agri- 
cultural distress ;  and  that  displacing,  in  the  home  market, 
home-grown  com  by  foreign  com,  would  have,  in  the  first 
instance,  the  same  effect  with  regard  to  throwing  the  agri- 
cultural population  out  of  employment,  which  displacing  in 
the  foreign  market  British  goods  by  foreign  goods,  would 
have  in  throwing  the  manufacturing  population  out  of 
emplojrment.  They  fail  to  see  that  the  country  labours 
under  complicated  disease,  and  that  the  remedy  which  might 
alleviate  one  set  of  symptoms,  would  aggravate  another. 

The  alarm  excited  in  the  agricultural  districts  by  the 
apprehended  fall  in  the  price  of  produce  and  of  stock,  has 
partially  subsided,  under  the  expectation  that  the  progress 
of  agricultural  improvement,  accelerated  by  the  stimulus 
of  foreign  competition,  will  enable  the  British  to  compete 
with  the  foreign  grower.  The  expectation  may  not  be 
altogether  unfounded.  It  is  impossible  to  peruse  the 
recent  publications  on  rural  economy— Mr.  Hutt^s  compen- 
dium of  the  evidence  given  before  a  committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  appointed,  in  1886,  to  inquire  into  agricultural 
distress— Remarks  on  the  present  state  of  Agriculture  by  the 
chairman  of  that  committee,  the  present  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Commons — ^Mr.  6reg''s  Letter  on  Scotch  Farming 
in  the  Lothians-— and  Liebig's  important  work  on  agricul- 
tural chemistry— without  being  convinced  that  the  resources 
of  the  soil  of  the  United  Kingdom  have  hitherto  been  very 
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imperfectly  developed,  and  that  large  additional  supplies  of 
home-grown  com  may  be  brought  to  market  at  prices 
sufficiently  reduced  to  enable  the  British  to  compete  suc- 
cessfully with  the  foreign  grower.  Landed  proprietors 
and  farmers,  correctly  judging,  that,  under  the  present 
altered  circumstances  of  the  country,  it  will  be  impossible 
to  retain  the  laws  for  keeping  the  price  of  the  people^s 
food  at  an  artificial  elevation,  are  even  now  preparing,  by  in- 
creased skill  and  economy  in  the  management  of  their  land, 
to  grapple  with  the  keener  competition  and  lower  prices, 
which  the  removal  of  all  restriction  on  the  importation  of 
foreign  agricultural  produce  cannot  fail  to  occasion.  That 
the  contemplated  agricultural  improvements  may  be  exten- 
sively realized,  and  that,  if  realized,  they  must  augment  the 
wealth  of  this  country,  and,  uUimatehfj  give  increased 
employment  to  the  population,  cannot  admit  of  question. 
But,  in  the  present  transition  state  of  England,  it  behoves 
us  to  look,  not  to  ultimate  but  to  prowimate  results.  It  is 
the  business  of  the  practical  statesman  to  consider,  not 
whether  additional  millions  may  be  hereafter  fed,  but 
whether  existing  millions  can  now  be  saved  from  destitu- 
tion. The  question  which  is  immediately  before  us,  and  to 
which,  for  the  present,  our  attention  should  be  exclusively 
directed,  is,  whether  the  increased  skill  and  economy  in  the 
management  of  land,  now  in  progress,  can  have  the  efiect, 
in  the  first  instance,  of  preventing  masses  of  the  rural 
population  from  being  thrown  out  of  employment. 

It  is  on  all  hands  admitted,  that  the  general  adoption, 
throughout  the  United  Kingdom,  of  the  system  of  Scotch 
•farming  practised  in  the  Lothians,  would  efiect  a  very 
considerable  increase  in  the  quantity  of  home-groMrn  pro- 
duce. Mr.  Oliphant,  M.P.  for  Perth,  a  landowner,  and  an 
extensive  practical  farmer,  affirms,  in  his  evidence  before 
the  Parliamentary  Committee  on  the  State  of  Agriculture, 
that  upon  the  soil  of  England  the  produce  might,  with  very 
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great  ease,  be  doubled ;  and  further  states,  that  he  thinks 
there  are  many  thousand  acres  of  the  best  land  in  England, 
yielding  only  one-fourth  part  of  the  produce  which  a  very 
small  amount  of  intelligence  and  industry  might  cause  them 
to  supply.  Mr.  Smith,  of  Deanston,  informs  the  committee, 
that  the  improvements  upon  his  farm  in  Perthshire,  had 
raised  its  value  from  158.  to  21.  per  acre ;  and  asks,  *^  if  his 
land  could,  by  these  improvements,  be  doubled  in  value, 
why  not  English  farms  by  similar  improvements?^  Mr- 
Greg,  after  having  visited  Scotland  for  the  express  pur-» 
pose  of  personally  inspecting  the  state  of  agricultural 
improvement  in  that  country,  makes  the  following  state- 
ment:— "  The  general  conviction  which  remains  upon  my 
mind  is,  that  with  a  system  equal  to  that  of  the  Lothians, 
established  throughout  England,  landlords  might  receive 
double  rents,  farmers  be  rendered  rich  and  prosperous,  and 
the  country  be  rendered  for  two  generations  independent  of 
foreign  supplies,  notwithstanding  the  abolition  of  all  pro- 
tecting duties.  /  am  cofifident  that  the  agricultural 
produce  of  England^  Wales^  and  the  west  of  Scotland^ 
might  be  doubled ;  and  that  of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire 
tripled^  without  any  material  addition  to  the  agricultu* 
ral  population^  He  adds,  ^'  Few  parts  of  Scotland  have 
improved  more  than  Perth,  which  exported  100,000  tons 
of  potatoes  last  year  to  London.  The  population^  however j 
seems  actually  to  have  diminished  since  the  census  of 
1880.^ 

It  is  abundantly  evident  that,  could  the  contemplated 
agricultural  improvements  be  realized,  the  wealth  of  the 
country  would  be  proportionably  increased ;  but  it  is* 
equally  evident  that,  if  realized,  their  first  (ffect  would  be, 
to  throw  a  wide  extent  of  land  out  of  tillage,  and  a  large 
proportion  of  the  rural  population  out  of  employment. 
In  average  year^,  the  United  Kingdom  already  yields  a 
supply  of  com  nearly  sufficient  for  the  consumption  of  its 
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inhabitants.  This  being  the  case,  the  necessary  consequence^ 
not  of  quadrupling,  or  trebling,  or  doubling  that  supply, 
but  of  increasing  it  by  one  fourth,  would  be  to  supersede 
the  cultivation  of  one-fourth  of  the  kingdom.  As  regards 
the  throwing  out  of  inferior  soils,  and  of  the  labour  em- 
ployed  upon  them,  the  effects  of  creating  a  sudden  increase 
in  the  supply  of  domestic  produce  would  be  identical  with 
that  of  importing  an  equally  increased  supply  of  foreign 
produce.  In  either  case,  the  first  result  would  be,  a  period 
of  transition  and  revulsion,  during  which  a  portion  of  the 
rural  population  would  be  reduced  to  destitution. 

Again,  the  establishment,  throughout  the  United  King- 
dom, of  a  system  equal  to  that  of  the  Lothians,  would,  in 
the  first  instance,  diminish  the  demand  for  Jabour,  not 
merely  in  the  inferior  districts  thrown  out  of  tillage,  but 
also  upon  the  superior  lands  to  which  the  improved  system 
should  be  applied.  The  system  of  agricultural  improve- 
ment which  has  been  adopted  with  so  much  success  in  the 
Lothians,  consists  in  economy  of  management,  shown  in 
division  of  employment,  confining  the  attention  of  the 
farmer  to  as  few  points  as  possible — in  a  due  rotation  of 
crops,  so  as  to  have  no  land  lying  idle  or  unproductive; 
and  **  in  the  use  of  machines  and  horses  instead  of 
manual  labour^  wherever  circumstances  admit  of  it.'^ 
«  The  steam  engine,  upon  Lothian  farms  now  almost  uni- 
versal,  is  rapidly  spreading  throughout  Scotland,  and  is 
superseding  the  use  of  horse  power  for  driving  the  threshing 
machine  and  other  farm  work.  The  threshing  machines 
are  infinitely  superior  to  the  miserable  machines  creeping 
into  use  in  the  south  of  England,  and  turn  out  wheat  ready 
for  the  sack,  in  superior  condition,  and  less  damaged  than 
when  threshed  with  the  flail.'*'  Such  is  the  system  of  im- 
proved farming  practised  in  the  Lothians,  as  that  system  is 
described  by  its  able  advocate,  Mr.  Greg.  It  would  be 
superfluous  to  enter  upon  any  proof  of  the  proposition,  that, 
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by  the  employment  of  steam  and  horse  power  and  mecha- 
nical inventions  for  performing  on  the  land  the  work  now 
executed  by  manual  labour,  the  demand  for  that  labour 
must  be  diminished.  Mr.  Greg  himself  appears  to  be 
aware  of  this  result,  inasmuch  as  he  admits  that  while  few 
parts  of  Scotland  have  effected  greater  agricultural  im- 
provements than  the  county  of  Perth,  the  population  has 
actually  diminished  since  the  census  of  1880 ;  and  as  he 
alludes  to  the  fact,  that  a  few  years  ago  the  employment 
of  an  inferior  kind  of  threshing  machine  in  the  south  of 
England  was  abandoned,  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
magistrates,  in  order  to  arrest  the  outrages  of  the  peasantry 
whose  labour  it  displaced. 

The  ultimate  effect  of  every  new  application  of  mecha- 
nical power,  causing  the  same  quantity  of  work  to  be 
executed  by  fewer  hands,  is  to  increase  national  wealth,  and 
to  enlarge  the  field  of  employment.  The  immediate  effect 
of  every  such  improvement  is  to  diminish  the  demand  for 
labour  in  the  particular  trade  to  which  it  is  applied.  The 
employment  of  steam  in  the  fabrication  of  linen  yam,  threw 
a  severe  and  protracted  pressure  on  the  spinners,  by  whom 
the  domestic  manufacture  had  been  previously  carried  on. 
The  introduction  of  the  power  loom  placed  the  hand  loom 
weavers  on  the  verge  of  starvation.  The  immediate  effects 
upon  the  condition  and  temper  of  the  rural  population,  by 
substituting  mechanical  power  for  manual  labour,  in  the 
universal  trade  of  agriculture,  may  be  readily  conceived, 
but  not  easily  described. 

The  consequences  of  introducing  the  Scotch  system  of 
farming  into  Ireland  would  be  terrific.  In  the  Lothians 
the  farms  range  from  300  to  500  acres  and  upwards,  and 
the  general  complement  of  labour  for  100  acres,  is  two  pair 
of  horses,  two  ploughmen,  and  one  labourer,  giving  a  popu- 
lation of  three  families  for  100  acres :  throughout  a  great 
part  of  Ireland,  the  holdings  are  from  ten  acres  to  five 
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acres,  and  less,  giving  a  labouring  popylation  of  upwaros 
of  ten  families  for  100  acres.  Introduce  the  Scotch  system 
of  economical  farming,  and  more  than  one-half  of  the  rural 
population  will  be  deprived  of  their  accustomed  means  of 
existence.  The  Celtic  hordes  will  migrate  and  swarm  into 
Britain.  Wheat-fed,  decent-clad,  cottage-lodged  England 
will  disappear  under  the  avalanche  of  potatoe-and-weed-fed, 
half-naked,  mud-lodged  Ireland. 

On  the  manner  in  which  a  Repeal  of  the  Com  LawSy 
or  anjncrease  of  Home  Production  equivalent  to 
such  Repealy  would  lower  Rents. 

On  every  side  difficulties  surround  us.  From  the  decreas- 
ing difference  between  the  efficacy  of  British  and  of  foreign 
labour,  and  from  the  impediments  thrown  in  the  way  of 
our  export  trade  by  hostile  tariffs,  money-wages  in  England 
have  fallen,  and  may  probably  continue  to  fall  until  they 
descend  even  below  the  continental  level.  Under  these 
circumstances,  the  condition  of  the  manufacturing  popula- 
tion of  Britain  must  be  degraded  below  that  of  the  same 
class  in  rival  manufacturing  countries,  unless  the  prices  of 
necessaries  in  England  can  be  made  to  approximate  to  their 
prices  upon  the  Continent,  either  by  a  large  importation 
of  foreign  com,  or  by  a  greatly  increased  home  production. 
But  as  the  United  Kingdom  grows,  in  average  years,  a 
supply  of  com  nearly  equal  to  the  home  consumption,  a 
large  addition  to  that  supply,  whether  obtained  from  abroad, 
or  from  the  contemplated  improvements  in  agriculture, 
must  throw  extensive  tracts  of  inferior  land  out  of  culti- 
vation. The  immediate  effect  of  this  contraction  of  the 
field  of  tillage  upon  the  condition  of  the  rural  population 
I  have  already  endeavoured  to  trace.  The  manner  in 
which,  in  the  first  instance,  it  must  affect  the  proprietors 
of  the  soil  remains  to  he  shown. 

Ricardo  has  demonstrated  that  agricultural  \m\ito>i^\!^<^wV9» 
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lower  rents.  As  the  subject  is  of  great  importance,  I  will 
present  the  demonstration  in  the  words  of  its  distinguished 
author. 

After  showing  that  the  rent  of  land  must  fall  as  the 
wealth  and  population  of  a  country  decrease,  he  proceeds 
as  follows : — 

*^  The  same  effects  may,  however,  be  produced,  when  the 
wealth  and  population  of  a  country  are  increased,  if  that 
increase  is  accompanied  by  such  marked  improvements  in 
agriculture,  as  shall  have  the  effect  of  diminishing  the  ne- 
cessity of  cultivating  the  poorer  lands,  or  of  expending  the 
same  amount  of  capital  on  the  cultivation'  of  the  more 
fertile  portions. 

*^  If  a  million  of  quarters  be  necessary  for  the  support 
of  a  given  population,  and  it  be  raised  on  lands  o{  the 
qualities  Nos.  1,  S,  3 ;  and  if  an  improvement  be  afterwards 
discovered  by  which  it  can  be  raised  on  Nos.  1  and  S,  with- 
out employing  No.  3,  it  is  evident  that  the  immediate  effect 
must  be,  a  fall  of  rent ;  for  No.  S,  instead  of  No.  3,  will 
then  be  cultivated  without  pajring  any  rent ;  and  the  I'ent 
of  No.  1,  instead  of  being  the  difference  between  the  pro- 
duce of  No.  3  and  No.  1,  will  be  the  difference  only  between 
No.  2  and  No.  1.  With  the  same  population,  and  no  more, 
there  can  be  no  demand  for  any  additional  quantity  of  com; 
the  capital  and  labour  employed  on  No.  3,  will  be  devoted 
to  the  production  of  other  commodities  desirable  to  the 
community,  and  can  have  no  effect  in  raising  rent  unless  the 
raw  material,  from  which  they  are  made,  cannot  be  obtained 
without  employing  capital  less  advantageously  on  the  land„ 
in  which  case  No.  3  must  again  be  cultivated. 

^^  It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the  fall  in  the  relative 
price  of  raw  produce,  in  consequence  of  the  improvement 
in  agriculture,  or  rather,  in  consequence  of  less  labour  being 
bestowed  on  its  production,  would  naturally  lead  to  in- 
creased accumulation;  for  the  profits  of  stock  would  be 
greatly  augmented.     This  accumulation  would  lead  to  an 
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increased  demand  for  labour,  to  higher  wages,  to  an  in- 
creased population,  to  a  farther  demand  for  raw  produce, 
and  to  an  increased  cultivation.  It  is  only,  however,  after 
the  increase  in  the  population,  that  rent  could  be  as  high 
as  before ;  that  is  to  say,  after  No.  3  was  taken  into  culti- 
vation. A  considerable  period  would  have  elapsed  at- 
tended  with  a  positive  diminution  ofrentP 

This  reasoning,  as  it  appears  to  me,  is  quite  perfect.  The 
rent  of  the  first  quality  of  land  is  the  difference  between 
the  return  yielded  to  a  given  amount  of  capital  by  the  first, 
and  the  last  qualities  of  soil  under  cultivation.  It  is  self- 
evident  that  the  difference  between  No.  1  and  No.  2  is  less 
than  that  between  No.  1  and  No.  3 ;  and  it  is  equally  self- 
evident,  that  if  No.  3  be  thrown  out  of  cultivation,  either 
by  increased  imports,  or  by  improvements  in  agriculture, 
the  rent  of  No.  1  will  be  reduced. 

Mr.  Malthus,  an  authority  far  inferior  to  Ricardo,  at- 
tempted to  refute  the  doctrine,  that  improvements  in  agri- 
culture may  lower  rents  ;  but  his  pretended  refutation  was 
based  upon  the  invented  fact,  that  improvements  in  agricul- 
ture could  not  be  effected  without  causing  such  a  contem- 
poraneous increase  in  the  population,  and  consequently 
in  the  demand  for  raw  produce,  as  would  prevent  the 
throwing  out  of  inferior  land.  Grant  to  Mr.  Malthus  his 
invented  fact,  assume  that  population  and  subsistence  must 
always  increase  simultaneously,  in  an  equal  ratio,  and  then 
it  will  follow  as  a  necessary  consequence  from  the  principles 
established  by  Mr.  Ricardo,  that  agricultural  improvements 
can  neither  reduce  the  price  of  food,  nor  throw  out  inferior 
lands,  nor  lower  rents.  But  if  a  total  repeal  of  the  Corn 
Laws,  or  a  general  adoption  of  an  improved  system  of 
agriculture,  can  furnish  an  increased  supply  of  produce 
sufficient  to  bring  down  the  prices  of  the  necessaries  of  life 
to  the  Continental  level,  and  thereby  to  prevent  the  con- 
dition of  our  manufacturing  population  from  being  degraded 
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bdoT  that  of  the  same  claM  in  other  manufacturing  coon- 
tries,  then  there  will  be,  in  either  case,  a  considerable  inttirral 
during  which  iDferior  lands  will  be  thrown  out  of  cultiva- 
tion, and  rents  on  all  the  better  soils  reduced. 

Proprietors  and  fanners  would  labour  under  a  fatal 
delusion  were  they  to  imagine  that  the  maintenance  of  any 
scale  of  protecting  duties  could  prevent,  in  the  present 
condition  of  thecountry,  a  fall  in  prices  and  in  rents.  The 
retention  of  protecting  duties,  in  rendering  the  collapse 
less  sudden  and  severe,  would  render  it  permanent  and 
incurable.  Should  the  fall  in  money-wages  be  mitigated 
to  the  manufacturing  masses  by  a  total  repeal  of  the  Com 
Laws,  agricultural  distress  will  appear  under  the  form  of 
an  acute  paroxysm,  to  be  followed  by  reaction  and  conva- 
lescence : — Should  the  Corn  Laws  be  retained,  chronic 
constitutional  disease  falling  on  the  functions  of  life,  will 
terminate  in  hopeless  debility  and  decline.  In  the  former 
case,  foreign  commerce  and  town  employment,  though  at 
wages  reduced  to  the  competition  level,  will  continue  to 
increase ;  and  the  consequent  increase  in  the  manufacturing 
population,  and  in  the  demand  for  the  non-importable  pro- 
ducts of  the  soil,  will  compensate  the  agricultural  interest, 
to  some  extent,  for  the  diminished  consumption  of  home- 
grown com,  which  the  fanner  would  still  be  able  to  sell  at 
prices  higher  by  the  expense  of  carriage  than  those  realized 
by  the  foreign  grower.  In  the  latter  case,  the  restriction  on 
the  importation  of  raw  produce  would  co-operate  with 
foreign  rivalry  and  hostile  tariffs,  in  limiting  the  exporta- 
tion of  wrought  goods ;  trade  would  continue  to  contract ; 
masses  of  the  town  population,  unable  to  obtain  employment 
even  at  real  wages  reduced  below  the  Continental  level, 
would  pCTish  from  the  face  of  the  earth ;  the  home  consump- 
tion of  all  agricultural  produce  would  diminish  ;  JGngland, 
instead  of  importing,  would  export  com ;  and  the  British 
farmer,  instead  of  being  able  to  sell  his  produce  in  the 
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home  market,  at  prices  higher  by  the  expense  of  carriage 
than  those  realized  by  the  foreign  grower,  would  be  com- 
pelled to  dispose  of  it  in  foreign  markets,  at  prices  lower, 
by  the  expense  of  carriage,  than  those  obtaining  in  the 
neighbouring  countries. 

On  the  Comparative  Increase  in  the  Value  of  Money 

in  this  Country. 

We  have  seen  that  productive  power,  outgrowing  the  field 
of  employment,  decreasing  difference  between  the  efiicacy  of 
British  and  foreign  industry,  and  hostile  tariffs  drawn  every 
where  around  us,  are  reducing  the  value  of  the  produce  of 
British  labour,  compared  with  the  produce  of  foreign  labour. 
Now,  gold  and  silver  are  products  of  foreign  labour, 
and  are,  therefore,  in  common  with  the  other  products  of 
that  labour,  acquiring  a  higher  value  in  relation  to  British 
labour  and  its  products.  The  results  of  any  given  portion 
of  British  industry  continue  to  command  a  diminishing 
quantity  of  the  precious  metals ;  general  prices  fall,  or,  in 
other  words,  the  value  of  money  rises. 

The  rise  in  the  value  of  the  circulating  medium  will  be 
disastrous  to  all  classes  of  the  community,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  monied  capitalists,  and  the  recipients  of  fixed 
money  incomes.  The  landed  proprietor  whose  estate  is 
encumbered,  may  see  it  pass  from  his  family  to  the  mort- 
gagee ;  the  farmer  who  is  tied  by  his  lease  to  a  fixed  money 
rent,  instead  of  realizing  profit,  may  find  his  capital 
melting  away ;  and  the  trader  who  deals  upon  long  credit, 
or  with  borrowed  money,  may  be  unable  to  make  good  his 
engagements.  Great  pecuniary  pressure,  and  wide-spread 
insolvency,  are  the  inevitable  results  of  any  considerable  or 
continuous  rise  in  the  value  of  the  medium  of  exchange. 

It  may  be  expected  that  the  rise  in  the  value  of  money, 
with  its  necessary  consequences,  the  loss  of  estates,  the 
destruction  of  capital,  the  depreciation  of  stock,  the  fall  of 
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profit!,  and  the  increased  preMure  of  taxation,  will  cause 
discontent  and  disafiectioo  tu  extend  beyond  the  working 
classes.  Questions  the  most  difficult  and  embarrassing 
may  arise.  Can  the  present  standard  of  money  be  main- 
tained ?  Can  the  taxes  be  collected  P  Can  public  credit  be 
upheld?  Influential  classes,  encumbered  by  settlements 
and  mortgages,  and  other  fixed  money  payments,  may  now, 
as  formerly,  look  for  relief  through  an  action  on  the  cur- 
rency. Others  may  again  urge  an  equitable  adjustment 
with  the  pubHc  creditor;  while  the  suffering  millions, 
attributing  the  universal  pressure  to  the  errors  of  the 
government,  may  demand,  with  a  voice  of  prevailing 
power,  organic  changes  incompatible  with  monarchical 
institutions- 

Not  the  least  formidable  of  the  social  dangers  to  be 
apprehended  from  the  present  economical  condition  of  the 
country  are,  an  extensive  disfranchisement  of  the  parlia- 
mentary constituency — a  total  exclusion  of  the  working 
classes  from  all  participation  in  the  representative  system. 
With  a  prosperous  commerce,  with  good  wages,  full  em- 
ployment,  and  a  low  value  of  money,  a  large  proportion  of 
the  skilled  labourers  of  the  parliamentary  boroughs  might 
be  ten  pound  househ<Jders ;  while  a  still  larger  portion  of 
the  young  and  intelligent  workmen  might  be  reconciled  to 
the  existing  state  of  the  representation,  by  the  expectatim 
of  becoming,  through  industry  and  economy,  ultimately 
possessed  of  the  franchise.  But  would  it  be  possible  to 
iraintain  the  money  qualification,  established  by  the  Re- 
form Act,  under  a  continuous  fall  of  money-wages? 
Would  it  be  possible  to  preserve  the  peace  of  the  country 
under  the  aggravated  discontent  created  by  increasing 
physical  privation,  combined  with  extensive  and  hcq>eless 
political  proscription  P  Never  before  were  the  monarchical 
institutions  of  England  exposed  to  a  peril  so  imminent  as 
that  which,  under  the  circumstances  glanced  at,  would  be 
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near  at  hand.  Should  the  causes  which  have  hitherto  led  to 
the  decreasing  money  value  of  British  labour  and  its 
products  continue  in  uncounteracted  operation,  the  con- 
stituted authorities  may  find  it  diiScult  to  confine  the  next 
extra  legal  struggle  within  the  limits  of  urban  outbreaks 
or  of  rural  burnings. 

On  the  Question y   WImt  will  the  Peace  with  China 

do  for  us  P 

Will  the  peace  with  China,  and  the  opening  of  additional 
ports  in  that  extensive  Empire  to  British  enterprise,  tend 
to  counteract  the  operation  of  the  causes  which  have  re- 
duced the  value  of  the  produce  of  labour  in  this  country, 
and  which,  if  their  effects  cannot  be  counteracteii,  must 
lead  to  the  calamitous  results  which  I  have  attempted  to 
trace  out  ?  This  is  an  important  question,  worthy  of  the 
deepest  consideration. 

The  immediate  effects  of  the  peace  with  China  will  be, 
a  speculative  demand  for  British  goods.  This  speculative 
demand,  which  is  already  in  progress,  will  cause  some 
revival  of  trade  in  the  manufacturing  districts.  The  mills 
will  be  in  fuller  action,  the  operatives  in  fuller  employment ; 
and  wages,  so  far  from  continuing  to  decline,  will  probably 
advance.  Could  this  happy  change  be  permanent,  our 
fears  for  the  future  might  be  cast  away.  But  this  can 
scarcely  be  expected.  All  our  past  experience  forewarns  us 
that  this  new  excitement  will  lead  to  a  collapse.  The 
powers  of  production  in  this  country  have  outgrown  the 
ordinary  field  of  employment  to  such  an  extent,  that  on 
every  occasion,  upon  which  a  sudden  opening  to  foreign 
markets  has  occurred,  British  fabrics  have  been  thrown 
upon  them  in  ruinous  excess.  On  the  opening  of  the  trade 
with  North  America,  after  the  revolutionary  war— on  the 
opening  of  the  Brazilian  and  Buenos  Ayrcan  markets  to 
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England— on  the  opening  of  the  European  markets  in  1814 
— and  on  the  opening  of  the  Indian  market  on  the  abolition 
of  the  East  India  Company's  monopoly ;  on  all  these  several 
occasions,  commercial  speculation  was  carried  to  excess,  the 
new  markets  were  glutted  with  British  goods,  property 
was  sacrificed  to  an  enormous  amount,  and  the  temporary 
excitement  was  followed  by  protracted  depression.  This 
in  its  turn  passed  away,  and  was  Bucc,eeded  by  a  permanent 
expansion  of  the  foreign  market,  which  expansion,  though 
far  within  the  expected  limits  of  the  first  over  sanguine 
adventurers,  was  nevertheless  sufficient  to  occasion  some 
improvement  in  profits  and  in  wages  until,  from  the  re- 
newed operation  of  the  causes  I  have  endeavoured  to  explain, 
the  powers  of  production  again  outgrew  the  field  of  employ- 
ment. A  similar  sequence  will  now  recur.  We  shall 
have  excitement,  collapse,  revival,  and  temporary  recovery ; 
leaving  us,  until  the  ever-working  causes  of  decay  cre^ 
ou,  in  possession  of  something  more  than  normal  vigour. 
What  will  be  that  something  more  ?  Will  the  opening  of 
new  markets  in  China  so  extend  the  field  of  employment, 
as  to  arrest  that  downward  progress  of  profits  and  of 
wages,  which  has  spread  destitution  and  danger  throughout 
the  land  ?  Let  us  endeavour  to  arrive  at  a  correct  solu- 
tion of  these  important  questions.  In  taking  a  compre- 
hensive survey  of  the  condition  of  England,  we  must  look 
beyond  the  immediate  prospect,  and  contemplate  the  wide 
expanse  spread  out  before  us. 

The  most  beneficial  commerce  carried  on  by  independent 
states,  is  that  between  a  densely  peopled  country,  possessed 
of  manufacturing  advantages,  and  a  thinly  peopled  country, 
possessed  of  fertile  wastes.  Every  interchange  of  products 
between  two  countries  thus  circumstant^d,  tends  to  enlarge 
the  field  of  employment  in  both.  The  reason  is  obvious. 
Every  interchange  of  their  respective  commodities  replaces, 
by  a  direct  operation,  the  elements  of  capital  by  the  ex< 
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penditure  of  which  they  were  produced.  The  process  may 
be  traced  as  follows  : 

In  manufacturing  industry,  the  elements  of  capital  ex- 
pended are,  wrought  articles,  such  as  clothing  and  implements 
prepared  in  the  manufactory,  and  raw  produce,  such  as 
food  and  material  obtained  from  the  soil ;  and,  in  agricul- 
tural industry,  the  elements  are  resolvable  into  raw  produce, 
such  as  seed  and  food  raised  from  the  soil,  and  wrought 
articles  obtained  from  the  factories.  When  the  manufac- 
turer gives  to  the  farmer  the  wrought  articles  expended  on 
the  farm,  in  exchange  for  the  raw  produce  consumed  in  the 
factory,  the  elementary  cost  of  production  is  replaced  to  both ; 
and  by  means  of  the  reciprocal  aid  which  they  thus  lend 
to  each  other,  the  two  great  divisions  of  industry  may  be 
carried  on  to  an  indefinite  extent.  Let  us  illustrate  this 
by  an  example. 

A,  a  manufacturer  in  England,  expends  in  his  fat^tory 
wrought  articles  equivalent  to  100  bales  of  cloth,  and  raw 
produce  equivalent  to  100  quarters  of  corn,  and  with  this 
expenditure  produces  wrought  articles  equivalent  to  240 
bales ;  while  B,  a  farmer  in  America,  expends  upon  his 
farm,  raw  produce  equivalent  to  100  quarters  of  corn,  and 
wrought  goods  equivalent  to  100  bales  of  cloth,  and  raises 
crops  equivalent  to  240  quarters.  These  being  the  con- 
ditions of  the  expenditure,  and  of  the  reproduction,  A 
exchanges  with  B  120  bales,  for  120  quarters,  and  the 
result  consequently  is,  that  each  has  his  elementary  ad- 
vances replaced  to  him,  with  an  increase,  or  profit,  of  20 
per  cent. ;  and  is  furnished  with  the  means  of  renewing 
his  operations  upon  a  more  extended  scale.  While  addi- 
tional land  of  a  fertile  quality  can  be  resorted  to,  there 
can  be  no  natural  limits  to  this  process.  A  may  advance, 
not  100  bales  and  100  quarters;  but  1000  bales  and 
1000  quarters;  and  produce,  not  240  bales,  but  2400 
bales,  provided  B,  increasing  his  capital  in  the  same  pro- 
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portion,  advances  1000  quartern  and  1000  bales,  in  re^ 
producing  2400  quarters  for  the  exchange  of  1200  bales; 
for  1200  quarters  will  now  replace,  as  effectually  as  in  the 
former  case,  the  advances  of  both,  with  a  profit  of  20  per 
cent. 

This  illustration  goes  to  prove,  that  if  a  perfectly  free 
trade  had  been  established  between  England  and  the  United 
States;  and  if,  as  in  this  case  would  have  been  highly 
probable,  agricultural  capital  in  America,  had  increased  in 
the  same  ratio  as  manufacturing  capital  in  England,  the 
power  of  production  in  England  could  not  have  outgrown 
the  field  of  employment ;  demand  would  have  increased 
in  the  same  proportion  as  supply;  the  value  of  British 
fabrics  could  not  have  fallen  in  relation  to  the  elementary 
cost  of  their  production ;  and  no  decrease,  either  in  profits 
or  in  wages,  could  have  taken  place. 

As  the  most  beneficial  commerce  is  that  which  takes 
place  between  a  densely  peopled  country,  possessed  of 
manufacturing  advantages,  and  a  thinly  peopled  country 
possessed  of  fertile  wastes,  so  the  least  beneficial  is  that 
which  is  carried  on  between  two  densely  peopled  countries, 
neither  of  which  is  in  a  condition  to  export  raw  produce.  If 
a  perfectly  free  trade  were  established  between  England 
and  France,  and  if  England  supplied  France  with  cottons, 
while  France  supplied  England  with  silks,  then  silks  would 
be  rendered  cheaper  in  England,  and  cottons  cheaper  in 
France.  This,  however,  would  be  the  whole  of  the  advan- 
tage. The  field  of  the  employment,  the  amount  of  labour 
and  capital  beneficially  vested  in  production,  could  not  be 
increased  in  either  country  by  this  species  of  international 
exchange.  It  is  self-evident  that  no  additional  labour  and 
capital  can  be  employed  in  manufactures,  unless  additional 
supplies  of  food  and  of  raw  material  can  be  obtained.  But 
by  the  supposition  France  does  not  supply  England  with 
corn  and  cotton  wool,  and  England  does  not  supply  France 
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with  Com  and  raw  silk.  On  the  establishment  of  free 
trade  between  the  two  countries,  the  cotton  wool  previously 
imported  into  France  would  be  brought  to  England,  and 
then  sent  to  France  in  a  manufactured  state;  while  the 
raw  silk  previously  u^ported  into  England  would  be  im- 
ported into  France,  and  sent  to  England  in  the  form  of 
finished  goods ;  but  the  aggregate  quantity  of  food  and  of 
raw  material,  and,  consequently,  the  aggregate  amount  of 
labour  and  capital  which  could  be  beneficially  employed  in 
manufiacturing  industry,  would  remain  precisely  as  before. 

It  may,  perhaps^  be  objected  to  the  views  here  presented, 
that  as  silks  become  cheaper  in  England,  and  cottons  in 
France,  consumers  might  desire  to  purchase  these  articles 
in  greater  quantities;  and  that  an  increased  efiectual 
demand  would  be  thus  created,  requiring  for  its  supply  an 
increased  em{doyment  of  capital  and  labour.  This  objection 
will  be  found,  upon  strict  inquiry,  to  be  utterly  untenable. 
In  order  to  create  an  increased  effectual  demand  for  manu* 
factured  goods,  an  increased  quantity  of  the  ingredients  of 
capital  expended  in  their  production  must  be  offered  in 
exchange  for  them.  But  muslins  are  not  the  ingredients  of 
capital  consumed  in  the  production  of  silks ;  nor  silks  the 
ingredients  which  enter  into  the  elementary  cost  of  pro- 
ducing muslins.  These  articles  cannot  reproduce  each 
other ;  and,  therefore,  cannot  become  instruments  of  effec^ 
tive  demand  for  each  other.  The  analytical  investigation 
pursued  through  the  following  illustrative  cases  will  pro- 
bably be  found  to  show,  with  more  clearness  and  precision 
than  can  be  obtained  by  a  statement  of  the  general  argu- 
ment, that  it  is  utterly  impossible  (hat  finidied  goods,  not 
ooiuaftting  of  n^cestery  clothing,  should  in  any  way  directly 
contribute  to  create  an  effectual  demand  for  each  other. 

Casje  I. 
A,  an  English  manufacturer,  has  a  dapital  consbting  of 
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1000  quarters  of  com,  and  1000  tiales  of  cotton  wool,  equal 
in  cost  and  in  value  to  1000  quarters ;  and  by  the  advance 
of  those  elements  of  reproduction  works  up  8000  bales  of 
muslin. 

B,  a  French  manufacturer,  has  a  capital  of  1000  quarters 
of  com,  and  1000  bales  of  raw  silk,  equal  in  cost  and  value 
to  1000  quarters ;  and  by  the  advance  of  these  elementary 
ingredients  of  manufacturing  capital,  works  up  3000  bales 
of  silk  goods. 

C,  an  agriculturalist  in  a  third  market,  has  a  capital 
of  8000  quarters  of  com,  and  by  its  expenditure,  raises 
10,000  quarters  of  com,  together  with  1000  bales  of  cotton 
wool,  equal  in  cost  and  value  to  1000  quarters  and  1000 
bales  of  raw  silk,  also  equivalent  to  1000  quarters. 

Under  these  circumstances,  a  quarter  of  com,  a  bale  of 
muslins,  and  a  bale  of  silk,  will  be  equal  to  each  other 
in  productive  cost ;  and  therefore,  assuming  demand  and 
supply  to  be  equal,  and  a  firee  trade  to  be  established  between 
England,  France,  and  the  third  market,  exchanges  will 
be  effected  on  the  following  terms. 

A  will  replace  the  ingredients  of  his  capital  by  giving  C 
2000  bales  of  muslins,  for  1000  quarters  of  com,  and  1000 
bales  of  cotton  wool ;  and  will  have,  after  these  replace- 
ments, a  surplus  of  1000  bales  of  muslins,  500  of  which 
he  will  exchange  with  B  for  500  bales  of  silk. 

B,  in  lik^  manner,  will  replace  his  advances  by  giving 
C  aOOO  bales  pf  wrought  silks  for  1000  quarters  of  com, 
and  1000  bal^  of  raw  silks ;  and  will  have  remaining  a 
surplus  of  1000  bales  of  silks,  500  of  which  he  will,  as 
above,  exchange  with  A  for  muslins. 

C  replaces  his  capital  by  retaining  in  his  own  hands 
8000  quarters  of  com,  and  will  have,  after  this  replacement 
of  his  cost,  a  surplus  of  9000  quarters,  1000  bales  of  cotton 
wool,  and  1000  bales  of  raw  silks,  which  he  will  exchange,  as 
above,  with  A  and  B,  for  finished  articles  fit  for  immecfiate 
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consumption.  When  their  exchanges  are  effected,  each  of 
the  three  producers  will  have  his  capital  returned,  with  an 
increase,  or  profit,  of  50  per  cent. 

Case  II. 

The  previous  circumstance  being  as  described  in  Case  1, 
C,  the  agriculturalist  in  the  third  market,  continues  to  em- 
ploy the  same  capital  as  before,  while  A  and  B,  under  the 
expectation  of  being  able  to  supply  each  other  with  in- 
creased quantities  of  muslins  and  silks,  become  desirous  of 
increasing  their  production  of  these  articles.  To  effect 
this,  they  treat  as  capital,  the  1000  bales  of  muslins,  and 
1000  bales  of  silk,  which  they  had  formerly  expended  on 
immediate  enjoyment,  and  offer  them  to  C  in  exchange  for 
additional  quantities  of  corn  and  of  raw  materials.  But 
no  increased  quantity  of  these  elements  of  reproduction  is 
attainable.  Formerly,  as  seen  in  Case  1,  they  offered  4000 
bales  of  wrought  goods,  for  2000  quarters  of  corn,  and 
SOOO  bales  of  raw  materials;  and  now,  for  these  same 
quantities  of  food  and  material,  they  offer  6000  bales  of 
finished  goods.  This  increase  in  the  demand  for  food  and 
raw  material,  and  in  the  supply  of  finished  goods,  alters 
the  value  of  the  two  classes  of  commodities  in  relation  to 
each  other ;  and  A  and  B,  by  their  abortive  attempt  to 
increase  their  manufacturing  capitals,  while  there  is  no 
corresponding  increase  in  the  agricultural  capital  by  which 
the  elements  of  reproduction  are  supplied,  have  sacrificed 
their  savings  from  immediate  expenditure  without  being 
able  to  extend  their  operations. 

Ca8£    III. 

C  increases  his  capital  by  savings  from  his  immediate 
expenditure,  takes  in  additional  land,  and  thus  augments 
his  disposable  surplus  of  food  and  raw  materials  from  9000 
quarters  of  com,  1000  bales  of  cotton  wool,  and  1000  of 

c  c 
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raw  silk,  to  8000  quarters,  1500  bales  of  cotton,  and  1500 
bales  of  silk.  This  restores  the  equilibrium  between 
supply  and  demand,  and  enables  A  and  B  to  obtain,  in 
exchange  for  their  6000  bales  of  finished  goods,  3000  quar- 
ters of  corn,  and  dOOO  bales  of  raw  material,  instead  of 
2000  quarters  and  2000  bales,  as  in  Case  2.  They  are 
now  in  a  condition  to  extend  their  operations  with  advan- 
tage. Their  elements  of  manufacturing  capital,  and  their 
reproduction  of  finished  goods,  are  increased  by  one-half, 
while  the  rate  of  their  profit  is  maintained  at  50  per  cent 

These  illustrative  cases  serve,  as  I  conceive,  to  demon- 
strate the  important  practical  principles,  that  the  commerce 
which  consists  in  the  interchange  of  commodities  not  appli- 
cable to  reproduction,  cannot  enlarge  the  field  of  employ- 
ment;— that  an  increase  of  manufacturing  capital,  when 
not  accompanied  by  a  corresponding  increase  of  the  capital 
which  supplies  the  raw  produce  constituting  the  elements 
of  reproduction,  instead  of  occasioning  an  advance  of  profits 
and  wages,  has  a  tendency  to  reduce  and  annihilate  both ; — 
and  that  when  profit  disappears,  and  labour  cannot  find 
advantageous  employment,  the  only  species  of  foreign  trade 
which  can  afibrd  permanent  relief,  is  that  which  furnishes 
increased  supplies  of  food  and  raw  material. 

These  principles,  demonstrable  in  theory,  may  be  prac- 
tically proved  by  a  reference  to  the  comparative  amount 
of  our  trade  with  the  United  States,  and  with  China.  A 
person  unacquainted  with  all  our  existing  relations  with 
these  countries,  and  only  cognizant  of  the  facts,  that  Ame- 
rica is  a  thinly  peopled  country,  raising  a  surplus  supply 
of  food  and  raw  material,,  and  that  China  is  a  densely  peopled 
country,  raising,  a  deficient  su{^ly  of  food,  might  at  once 
predict,  from  the  acknowledged  principles  of  trade,  that  our 
commerce  must  be  more  extensive  and  more  valuable  with 
the  American  Union  than  with  China.  The  prediction 
would  be  amply  verified  by  a  rejterence  to  the  custom-house 
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returns.  In  the  tables  of  the  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
it  appears,  that  from  1831  to  1840  the  average  declared 
value  of  our  exports  to  India,  including  China,  was 
4,456,00(M.,  while  the  average  declared  value  of  our  exports 
to  the  United  States  was  7,800,000/.  The  population  of 
India  and  China  is  400,000,000 ;  that  of  the  United  States 
14,000,000.  Seven  of  our  American  customers  take  as 
large  a  quantity  of  our  goods  as  four  hundred  of  our 
Asiatic  customers.  Our  export  trade  to  the  United  States, 
with  their  population  of  14,000,000,  is  nearly  twice  as  great 
as  our  export  trade  to  China  and  India,  with  their  popu- 
lation of  400,000,000 ! 

But  to  a  country  in  the  condition  of  England,  the  im- 
portance of  a  foreign  market  must  be  measured  not  by  the 
quantity  of  finished  goods  which  it  receives,  but  by  the 
quantity  of  the  elements  of  reproduction  which  it  returns. 
In  a  densely  peopled  manufacturing  country  importing  raw 
produce,  the  field  of  employment  is  extended,  and  the 
demand  for  labour  increased,  not  by  exporting  a  greater 
quantity  of  finished  goods,  but  by  importing  a  greater 
quantity  of  food  and  materials.  Measure  the  comparative 
importance  of  our  trade  with  America  and  China  by  this 
criterion.  Our  principal  return  from  the  United  States 
is  cotton  wool ;  from  China,  tea.  Stop  our  imports  from 
the  United  States,  and  our  manufacturing  millions  perish  ; 
suspend  our  imports  from  China,  and  not  a  hand  will  be 
thrown  out  of  work.  Establish  a  free  trade  with  the  thinly 
peopled  Continent,  capable  of  furnishing  you  with  un- 
limited supplies  of  food  and  materials  in  exchange  for 
finished  goods ;  and  the  field  of  employment,  and  the 
demand  for  labour,  receive  an  indefinite  extension.  Estab- 
lish free  trade  with  the  densely  peopled  Continent,  supplying 
in  e  change  for  your  finished  gomis  an  agreeable  beverage, 
not  an  element  of  reproduction,  not  an  article  upon  which 
labour  can  be  employed,  or  by  which  it  can  be  subsisted 
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while  at  work,  and  you  may  diminish  to  the  consumer  the 
price  of  a  comfort,  regarded  by  many  as  a  semi-necessary, 
but  you  cannot  thereby  secure  the  substantial  advantages 
of  raising  profits,  advancing  wages,  and  preventing  desti- 
tution. These  benefits,  no  extension  of  trade,  save  that 
with  a  country  capable  of  giving  raw  produce  in  exchange 
for  finished  goods,  can  by  possibility  confer.  It  is  strictly 
demonstrable,  that  the  advantage  resulting  from  that  species 
of  commerce  which  consists  of  the  interchange  of  goods  not 
employable  in  reproduction,  is  limited  to  the  cheapening 
of  such  goods  to  the  consumer ;  and  does  not  extend  to 
those  classes  whose  earnings  are  no  more  than  sufficient  to 
supply  them  with  the  necessaries  of  life. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  the  economical  condition  of  the 
Chinese  Empire  admits  of  any  very  considerable  extension 
even  of  that  species  of  commerce  which  cheapens  to  the  con- 
sumer articles  of  superfluity  or  luxury,  without  enlarging 
the  field  in  which  labour  can  be  advantageously  employed. 
China  already  takes  as  great  a  quantity  of  British  goods  as 
she  has  the  means  of  paying  for ;  and  it  seems  difficult  to 
imagine  by  what  process  the  opening  of  additional  ports  to 
our  trade  can  increase  her  power  of  making  remittances  to 
this  country. 

Had'our  trade  with  China  been  obstructed  by  the  diffi- 
culty of  exporting  British  goods  to  that  country,  then  the 
opening  of  the  ports  of  China  to  our  shipping  might  have 
removed  the  obstacle,  and  extended  trade.  But  there  has 
been  no  practical  difficulty  in  introducing  British  goods 
into  the  Chinese  markets  to  the  fullest  extent  to  which 
China  has  possessed  the  power  of  returning  equivalents. 
Ever  since  the  abolition  of  the  monopoly  of  the  East  India 
Company,  the  port  of  Canton  has  been  open  indiscriminately 
to  the  merchants  of  the  united  kingdom  ;  and  though  the 
authorised  trade  has  been  confined  to  that  single  port,  yet 
the  outside  and  illicit  trade  has  been  carried  on  without 
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limit  along  the  coasts,  and  through  the  island  groupsi,  from 
Canton  to  the  Yellow  Sea.  Agmn,  though  the  authorised 
importation  of  British  goods  in  British  bottoms,  has  been 
limited  to  the  port  of  Canton,  yet  the  Chinese  junks 
trading  to  Formosa,  to  Cochin  China,  to  Siam,  to  Birmah, 
to  the  ports  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  and,  above  all,  to 
Singapore,  have  trafficked  in  British  goods  to  an  extent 
having  no  practical  limit  save  that  created  by  deficient 
means  of  purchasing.  Through  all  these  various  channels 
our  exports  to  China  in  woollens,  in  cottons,  in  metals,  and 
in  opium,  have  been  pushed  to  such  an  extent,  that  their 
amount  has  considerably  exceeded  that  of  the  enormous 
importations  of  tea  into  this  country ;  and  that  China  has 
been  compelled  to  pay  a  balance  in  specie  so  large  as  to 
excite  the  most  serious  apprehension  in  the  Chinese  govern- 
ment. This  fact  is  officially  announced  by  Captain  Elliot, 
in  a  dispatch  to  the  Secretary  of  State : — *^  The  immense 
increase  of  the  supply  during  the  last  four  years,  the  rapid 
growth  of  the  east  coast  trade  in  opium,  and  the  continued 
drain  of  the  silver,  have,  no  doubt,  greatly  alarmed  the 
government,'*  To  expect  any  considerable  extension  of 
trade  with  a  country  which  the  accustomed  channels  of 
communication  have  thus  supersaturated  with  British  goods, 
is  purely  chimerical.  This  is  proved  by  unquestionable 
facts.  Since  the  abolition  of  the  monopoly  of  the  East 
India  Company,  the  exports  to  China  from  the  united 
kingdom  have  not  increased,  but  diminished.  From  180S 
to  1838  the  exports  of  the  East  India  Company  to  China 
averaged,  for  woollens  alone,  1,128,557/. ;  while  in  1839, 
after  all  the  advances  made  by  Great  Britain  during  the 
interval,  in  arts,  in  wealth,  and  in  enterprise,  and  under  a 
system  of  free  trade,  instead  of  monopoly,  the  declared  value 
of  British  produce  and  manufactures,  of  every  kind,  ex- 
ported from  the  United  Kingdom  to  China,  had  actually 
diminished  to  871,969/. 
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It  may  be  urged  as  an  objection  to  the  views  here  presented, 
that  the  opening  of  ports  more  conveniently  situated  with 
regard  to  the  tea  districts,  will  enable  us  to  import  in- 
creased quantities  of  China^s  staple  product;  and  that, 
through  this  increased  demand  for  her  tea,  China  wiU  be 
enabled  to  purchase  increased  quantities  of  British  goods. 
The  objection  would  be  valid  were  the  assumption  upon 
which  it  is  founded  conformable  to  fact.  If  England  should 
acquire  the  power  of  purchasing  a  greater  quantity  of  tea 
from  China,  China  would  acquire  the  power  of  purchasing 
a  greater  quantity  of  goods  from  England.  But  the  ques- 
tion at  issue  turns  upon  the  if.  By  what  conceivable 
process  can  the  opening  of  additional  ports  on  the  coast  of 
China  confer  upon  the  consumers  of  tea  in  England  the 
power  of  paying  for  that  article  larger  sums  than  they  have 
at  present  the  means  of  paying  P  The  power  of  purchasing 
is  determined  by  the  power  of  production.  Could  the 
opening  of  additional  inlets  to  the  markets  of  China  give 
to  England  increased  quantities  of  the  elements  of  repro- 
duction, then  England,  by  acquiring  the  means  of  producing 
more,  would  also  acquire  the  power  of  purchasing  more. 
Did  the  economical  condition  of  China  permit  her  to  supply 
us  with  food  and  raw  materials,  then  the  opening  of  new 
inlets  to  her  markets  might  enable  us  to  purchase  from  her 
more  largely,  because  the  importation  of  a  larger  quantity 
of  these  elements  would  cause  the  reproduction  of  a  larger 
quantity  of  equivalents  for  re-exportation.  The  elements, 
not  consumed,  but  transformed,  would  balance  the  debt 
their  importation  had  incurred.  The  act  of  purchasing 
would  create  the  means  of  payment ;  and  there  would  be 
no  assignable  limit  to  the  extension  of  our  exports  to  China, 
save  that  of  her  inability  to  furnish  us  with  increasing 
quantities  of  food  and  materials.  But  such  results  cannot 
be  obtained  from  the  trade  in  tea.  The  commerce  in  that 
article  leads  to  no  re-crealion.     We  cannot  by  the  purchase 
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of  increased  quantitie&  of  tea  enable  China  to  purchase 
increased  quantities  ci  British  goods;  for  the  simple  reason, 
that  the  purchase  of  an  increased  quantity  of  tea  could  not 
be  continued.  The  impcnrtation  of  additional  millions  of 
pounds  of  this  article  could  not  enable  us  to  produce  one 
additional  pound  of  any  article  of  exportation.  Our  power 
of  purchasing  additional  quantities  of  tea  from  China,  and 
of  thereby  enaUing  her  to  purchase  additional  quantities  of 
British  goods  in  return,  is  altogether  dependent  on  our 
ability  to  procure  additional  quantities  ci  food  and  ma* 
terials  in  exchange  for  additional  quantities  of  manu- 
factured articles.  Extend  our  trade  with  countries  in  the 
economical  condition  of  Canada  and  the  United  States,  and 
we  shall  be  enabled  to  extend  it  with  countries  in  the 
economical  condition  of  China.  Throw  open  additional 
supplies  of  the  elements  of  reproduction,  and  we  shall 
create  equivalents  for  an  extended  commerce  in  articles  of 
unproductive  consumption.  China  cannot  take  additional 
quantities  of  British  fiibrios  until  the  consumers  in  England 
are  enabled  to  pay  for  additional  quantities  of  the  products 
of  China ;  and  the  consumers  In  fkigland  cannot  pay  for 
additional  quantities  of  the  products  of  China,  until, 
through  an  enlightened  system  of  commercial  and  colonial 
policy,  there  shall  be  an  extension  of  those  exchanges  which 
enlarge  the  field  of  emplojrment,  and  increase  the  profits  and 
the  wages  of  the  industrious  classes. 

Has  it  entered  into  the  hearts  of  statesmen  to  conceive 
that  the  economical  condition  of  China  may  be  forcibly 
inverted;  and  that,  through  the  operation  of  a  less  re- 
stricted trade  with  England,  that  densely  peopled  manu<* 
facturing  country  may  be  brought  to  export  raw  materials 
in  exchange  for  finished  goods  ?  It  is  unquestionable  that 
this  species  of  interchange  would  increase  the  field  of 
employment  in  England.  What  would  be  its  effects  in 
China?    Manufacturing  industry  is  there  carried  to  an 
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almost  immeasurable  extent.  A  population  of  300,000,000 
are  clothed  with  home-made  fiibrics.  Let  our  steam  engine 
crush  the  native  looms — let  China  send  h^  raw  silk,  her 
cotton  wool,  and  her  flax,  to  be  manufactured  in  England, 
and  take  the  finished  fabrics  from  us  in  payment,  and  a 
revulsion  will  be  produced  more  calamitous  than  any  which 

has  hitherto  visited  the  world.     The  destitution  which  fell 

• 

upon  the  hand-loom  weavers  in  this  country  on  the  intro- 
duction of  the  power-loom,  faintly  exemplifies,  upon  a 
contracted  scale,  the  desolation  of  China  as  her  countless  ar- 
tisans were  deprived  of  employment,  **  and  starving  millions 
perished  on  her  shores.^  All  that  Africa  has  suffered  firom 
the  traffic  in  human  flesh — all  that  South  America  endured 
from  the  remorseless  avarice  of  the  Spanish  invader,  would 
appear  as  nothing  in  contrast  with  the  measureless  evil 
which  England  would  inflict  on  China  by  superseding  her 
native  manufactures,  and  purchasing  her  raw  produce  with 
finished  goods.  Whether  the  authors  of  the  opium  war 
engaged  in  the  contest  with  the  secret  design  of  inflicting 
upon  China  the  insidious  poison  of  a  depopulating  com- 
ilaerce,  can  be  known  only  to  the  Searcher  of  Hearts ;  and 
whether  the  new  order  of  things,  now  about  to  be  established, 
will  be  permitted  to  lead  to  this  calamitous  change  in  the 
economical  condition  of  China,  must  be  left  to  Him  in 
whose  hands  are  the  destinies  of  nations,  and  who,  for  pur- 
poses unsearchable  by  human  intellect, 

**  Pours  fierce  ambition  in  a  Casar's  mind, 

And  ttarns  young  Ammon  loose  to  scourge  mankind." 

If  we  may  be  permitted  to  interpret  the  signs  of  the 
times,  and  hazard  a  conjecture  of  the  future,  the  econo- 
mical condition  of  the  Chinese  empire  is  not  destined  to  be 
suddenly  and  disastrously  reversed.  The  authors  of  the 
opium  war  have  been  struck  powerless.  China,  even 
while  we  grasped  her  arteries,  struggled  to  throw  off^  the 
poisoned  mantle.      That    she  will   evade,  and  ultimately 
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resiflt,  any  attempt,  should  such  be  made,  to  force  upon  her 
commercial  regulations  destructive  of  her  native  industry, 
can  scarcely  be  doubted.  We  have  given  her  brave  and 
ingenious  people  lessons  in  the  art  of  war  by  which  they 
wiU  not  fail  to  profit.  French  and  Russian  officers  will 
become  her  instructors  in  military  science  ;  and  should  any 
future  ministry  venture  to  invoke  a  second  commercial 
crusade,  the  contest  will  not  be  a  <^  little  war.*^  The  peace 
so  auspiciously  proclaimed  in  Asia,  it  cannot  be  the  interest 
of  this  country  to  disturb.  The  project,  were  it  ever  enter- 
tained, of  relieving  the  distress  of  England  through  the 
depopulation  of  China,  is  unattainable. 

A  memorial  on  the  subject  of  our  trade  with  China  was 
addressed  to  the  head  of  the  government  in  July  1842,  by 
two  hundred  and  thirty-five  merchants  of  the  highest 
standing.  After  stating  the  fact,  that,  since  the  abolition 
of  the  monopoly  of  the  East  India  Company,  and  the 
opening  of  the  trade  with  China  to  individual  enterprise 
and  competition,  the  export  of  British  goods  to  China, 
instead  of  increasing,  had  declined ;  the  memorialists  urge 
the  expediency  of  repressing  the  opium  trade,  in  order  that 
the  Chinese  may  receive,  in  payment  for  their  teas,  not  that 
deleterious  Indian  drug,  but  British  manufactures.  The 
change  thus  recommended  would  be  most  desirable,  but  it 
is  not  in  the  power  of  the  British  government  to  effect  it. 
Could  British  subjects  be  prevented  from  engaging  in  the 
opium  trade,  the  subjects  of  other  states  would  eagerly 
pursue  the  traffic  we  had  abandoned.  Were  the  cultivation 
of  opium  prohibited  in  India,  it  would  extend  in  Java* 
So  long  as  there  shall  exist  in  China  an  intense  demand  for 
opium,  so  long  will  that  demand  be  supplied,  either  by  the 
legitimate  trader,  or  by  the  smuggler.  We  have  seen  that 
the  utmost  efibrts  of  the  despotic  government  of  China 
have  proved  insufficient  to  prevent  a  rapid  extension  of  the 
illicit  trade.    That  it  was  in  the  highest  degree  discreditable 
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in  the  Indian  government  to  countenance  the  opium  trade, 
and  to  participate  in  the  profits  of  the  illicit  traflSc  by 
forcing  the  cultivation  of  the  drug ;  and  that  that  counte- 
nance and  that  participation  should  be,  with  all  conve- 
nient speed,  abandoned,  cannot  admit  of  question.  But 
to  alter  the  inveterate  habits  of  the  Chinese,  and  to  induce 
them  to  give  up  their  opium  in  order  to  purchase  British 
goods,  would  be  a  hopeless  task. 

The  East  India  Association  of  Glasgow  have  also  ad- 
dressed a  memorial  to  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  on 
the  subject  of  our  commercial  intercourse  with  China. 
This  memorial,  coming  from  persons  of  the  greatest  intelli- 
gence and  experience,  is  worthy  of  all  consideration.  It 
sets  forth  that,  under  existing  circumstances,  an  increased 
exportation  of  British  goods  to  China  is  impracticable; 
that  the  greater  freedom  given  to  the  trade  by  the  breaking 
up  of  the  East  India  monopoly,  was  followed,  not  by  the 
expanding  markets  which  sanguine  speculators  anticipated, 
but  by  an  actual  diminution  of  our  exports;  that  tea  is  the 
only  important  staple  with  which  China  can  purchase 
British  goods ;  and  that,  unless  a  change  in  our  commercial 
relations  with  that  country  be  effected,  the  speculative  im- 
provement in  the  trade  caused  by  the  cessation  of  hostilities, 
cannot  be  maintained ;  and  that  ^^  the  existing  excitement 
is  founded  on  delusion,  and  certain  to  produce  the  most 
calamitous  results.^  From  these  facts,  the  memorialists 
infer,  that  an  increased  consumption  of  tea  in  this  country 
presents  the  only  practicable  means  through  which  our 
exports  to  China  can  be  extended ;  and,  in  order  to  induce 
this  increa^:ed  consumption,  they  pray  that  the  duty  upon 
tea  may  be  reduced. 

The  facts  set  forth  in  the  Glasgow  memorial  are  correct, 
and  the  inference  drawn  from  them  strictly  logical.  Should 
the  duty  on  tea  be  reduced,  its  consumption  would  be  in- 
creased ;  and,  should  we  import  a  greater  quantity  of  tea  from 
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China,  China  (assuming  that  her  demand  for  opium,  hitherto 
increasing  in  a  geometrical  ratio,  became  stationary)  would  be 
enabled  to  purchase  a  greater  quantity  of  British  goods.  So 
far  the  statements  and  inferences  of  the  Glasgow  memorialists 
are  unanswerable.  But  the  question  of  questions  remains 
behind.  The  consumption  of  increased  quantities  of  teas 
could  not  enable  England  to  reproduce  increased  quantities 
of  finished  goods.  To  accomplish  this,  increased  quantities 
of  the  elements  of  reproduction  must  be  obtained.  Under 
what  conditions  can  increased  quantities  of  these  elements  be 
procured  ?  We  cannot  sell  increased  quantities  of  finished 
goods  to  China,  without  buying  increased  quantities  of  raw 
materials ;  we  cannot  purchase  increased  quantities  of  these, 
without  increasing  the  supply  of  our  finished  goods  in 
foreign  markets,  and  the  demand  for  foreign  produce  in  the 
home^market.  We  cannot  efi^ect  these  changes  in  the 
relation  of  demand  to  supply  without  lowering  the  value  of 
our  finished  goods  in  relation  to  their  elementary  cost ;  and 
this  we  cannot  do  without  creating  a  necessity  for  a  farther 
decline  of  wages*.  On  whatever  side  we  turn,  the  same 
appalling  difficulty  meets  us.  In  the  actual  condition  of 
England,  the  real  field  of  employment  is  that  which  yields 
food  and  raw  materials  in  exchange  for  finished  goods ;  and 
unless  this  field  can  be  extended,  the  hope  of  arresting  the 
progressive  decline  of  wages  will  prove  the  ^^  baseless  fabric 
of  a  vision." 

Though  it  would  be  visionary  to  expect  that  the  renewal 
of  our  friendly  relations  with  China  can  counteract  the 
causes  which  are  narrowing  the  field  of  employment  in 
England,  and  gradually  degrading  the  condition  of  the 
people ;  and  though  the  speculative  demand  for  goods  for 
exportation,  created  by  the  opening  of  the  Chinese  ports, 
may  on  this,  as  on  other  analogous  occasions,  lead  to  over- 
trading, and   terminate  in  increased   depression,  yet  the 

*  S€e  Appendix. 
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temporary  mitigation  of  distress  which  has  occurred,  may, 
under  judicious  management,  conduce  to  permanent  advaur- 
tage.  The  palliating  stimulus,  though  not  reaching  the 
cause  of  the  disease,  may  support  the  patient  until  consti* 
tutional  remedies  can  be  applied.  An  enlightened  states* 
man  will  seize  the  opportunity  which  the  temporary  reviyal 
of  trade  has  so  auspiciously  presented,  for  preparing  the 
large  and  compr^ensive  measures  which  have  become 
necessary  in  order  to  lift  the  industrious  masses  from  the 
degradation  into  which  they  have  fallen,  and  to  avert  the 
peril  and  disorder  which  increasing  destitution  might 
create. 


II._ON  THE  MEANS  OF  REMOVING   THE 

CAUSES  OF  DISTRESS. 

It  has  been  shown,  in  the  preceding  pi^es,  that  the 
causes  of  the  national  distress  are— the  participation  by 
other  manufacturing  countries  in  those  advantages  which, 
while  exclusively  possessed  by  England,  rendered  the  pro- 
duce of  British  more  valuable  than  the  produce  of  foreign 
labour ; — an  increase  in  the  capital  and  labour  employed  in 
preparing  goods  for  foreign  markets  more  rapid  than  the 
contemporaneous  increase  in  the  cajntal  employed  in  foreign 
countries  in  supplying  us  with  the  elements  of  reproduction; 
— and  the  disadvantageous  terms  upon  which  the  imposition 
of  heavy  import  duties  compels  the  British  manufacturer 
to  dispose  of  his  fabrics  in  foreign  markets.     In  proceeding 
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to  consider  the  means  <^  restoring  prosperity,  I  shall,  in  the 
first  instance,  endeavour  to  explain  theoretically  the  circum- 
stances under  which  these  several  causes  of  distress  might 
be  removed ;  and,  in  the  second,  to  show,  with  a  reference 
to  practical  results,  that  ample  means  for  the  creation  of 
these  saving  circumstances  are  placed  at  our  disposal.  The 
theoretical  exposition  will  be  based  upon  an  hypothesis; 
the  practical  showing  upon  existing  facts. 

On    the  circumstances  under  which   the  causes  of 

distress  would  disappear. 

Let  us  assume  as  our  illustrative  hypothesis,  that 
the  Isle  of  Wight  has  been  made  to  extend  into  the 
ocean  until  it  embraces  an  additional  territory  of  180,000 
square  miles,  or  115,200,000  fertile  acres ;  that  this 
additional  territory  (being  about  twice  the  area  of  the 
British  Isles)  is  capable  of  yielding  provisions,  cotton, 
wool,  flax,  hemp,  silk,  tallow,  hides,  and  timber ;  that 
it  consists  of  unreclaimed  crown  lands,  and  that  the  Com- 
missioners of  Woods  and  Forests,  adopting  the  American 
system  of  alienating  the  national  domain,  offer  the  new 
territory  to  public  competition  at  a  uniform  upset  price 
of  IM.  per  acre. 

That  the  realization  of  this  hypothesis  would  effect  an 
important  change  in  the  economical  condition  of  England 
is  apparent  at  a  glance.  We  have  only  to  look  at  the  state 
of  the  industrious  classes  in  the  United  States  of  North 
America,  in  order  fully  to  comprehend  the  character  of 
the  change.  A  powerful  writer  describes  as  follows,  the 
manner  in  which,  in  that  country,  the  possession  of  ex- 
tensive tracts  of  unappropriated  land,  not  only  promotes 
prosperity,  but  count^^cts  and  overcomes  all  the  ordinary 
causes  of  retardation,  bankruptcy,  and  ruin. 

"  America  seems  to  have  been  reserved  as  a  land  of 
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experiment  for  these  latter  times,  a  vast  field,  in  which  all 
the  lessons  essential  to  the  prosperity  of  Europe  may  be 
exhibited  to  the  eye  of  nations.  The  first  lesson  is 
given  in  its  agriculttire.  The  husbandman  of  America 
is  shown  to  be  the  true  strength  of  the  country — ^it  is 
the  culture  of  the  earth  that  the  state  falls  back  upon 
in  all  its  difficulties.  All  the  showy  expedients  for 
fabricating  wealth  out  of  nothing,  which  are  so  familiar  in 
Europe,  are  there  proved  to  be  fallacious  on  the  largest 
scale  of  demonstration.  Trading  without  .capital,  and 
currency  without  specie,  are  the  two  grand  charlataneries 
of  the  world.  America  tries  them  both  on  a  larger  scale 
than  was  ever  known  before,  and  she  is  bankrupt  every 
half  dozen  years ;  the  paper  coined  by  millions  becomes  not 
worth  its  weight  in  wind.  Thousands  are  utterly  ruined, 
tens  of  thousands  are  reduced  to  poverty.  Yet  she  has 
such  a  mine  of  wealth  in  the  soil,  such  facilities  of  recovery 
in  the  plough  and  the  spade,  such  endless  storehouses  of 
national  wealth  in  the  forest,  the  prairie,  and  the  mountain, 
that  the  national  ruin  is  no  more  felt  than  the  peasant  feels 
the  mouldering  of  the  leaves  which  fell  in  autumn,  and 
which  are  at  that  moment  preparing  a  new  fertility  for 
the  soil.  In  1814  it  is  said  that  at  least  two-thirds  of  the 
traders  in  the  United  States  became  at  once  insolvent  In 
1837  nearly  all  the  cotton  growers  of  the  South,  became 
bankrupt  together.  In  18S9  almost  every  bank  of  the 
leading  cities  stopped  in  a  moment,  including  the  national 
bank  of  the  States.  At  this  hour  we  hear  nothing  but 
cries  of  ruin,  or  of  what  is  much  more  disgraceful,  impu- 
dent protestations  against  paying  any  debt  whatever,  and 
base  and  insulting  ridicule  of  the  dupes  in  this  country 
who  could  expect  any  compensation  for  money  lent  to 
America.  Yet  all  this  passes  by ;  men  distrust  for  a  while, 
and  despise  for  ever,  but  the  land  again  brings  forth  her 
produce ;  the  strong  husbandman  props  up  the  shattered 
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merchant ;  the  sale  of  land  recruits  the  empty  treasury ; 
the  spirit  of  the  market  restores  the  activity  of  the  counting 
house ;  and  the  State,  like  a  sickly  patient,  recovers  by  the 
diet  of  the  farm,  or  like  a  drowned  suicide  is  restored  by  the 
rough  rubbing  of  peasants  hands,  opens  his  eyes  to  be  as- 
tonished at  his  own  folly,  and  to  be  glad  of  his  escape ; 
struggles  for  a  while  against  his  old  temptation,  and  finally 
enters  the  gaming  house,  and  is  ruined  again,  only  to  un- 
dergo the  same  process  of  recovery*.'' 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  were  the  potent  panacea  which 
thus  nullifies  the  poisonous  canker  at  the  root  of  American 
prosperity,  possessed  by  England,  it  would  counteract  and 
eradicate  the  causes  of  her  economical  disease.  Let  us 
trace  the  progress  of  the  healing  influence. 

Our  illustrative  hypothesis  is,  that  England  has  ac- 
quired an  extension  of  territory  in  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
consisting  of  115,^00,000  acres  of  fertile  unappropriated 
land,  the  property  of  the  Crown ;  that  the  new  country 
is  capable  of  yielding  abundant  supplies  of  com,  wool, 
cotton,  silk,  flax,  hemp,  tallow,  and  timber ;  and  that  the 
Commissioners  of  Woods  and  Forests  offer  the  Crown  lands 
to  public  sale,  at  the  uniform  upset  price  of  10/.  per  acre. 
It  cannot  be  doubted  that  could  this  hypothesis  be  actually 
realized,  the  redundant  capital  and  labour  of  the  United 
Kingdom  would  flow  into  our  miraculous  island.  In  the 
existing  state  of  things,  the  difficulty  is  not  to  find  pur- 
chasers for  estates,  but  to  find  estates  for  purchasers — not 
to  obtain  money  upon  freehold  securities,  but  to  procure 
freehold  securities  upon  which  money  may  be  advan- 
tageously invested.  The  high  prices  at  which  the  real 
property  brought  to  market  is  immediately  bought  up; 
the  facility  with  which  money  is  advanced  for  the  construc- 
tion of  works  yielding  a  moderate  and  doubtful  return; 
and   the  enormous  sums  seeking  investment  in    foreign 

*  Blackwood's  Magazine  for  October  1842. 
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securities  of  the  most  questionable  character ;  these  mani- 
festations of  redundant  and  overflowing  capital  may  enable 
us  to  form  some  imperfect  conjecture  regarding  the  amount 
which,  under  the  circumstances  assumed,  would  be  received 
by  the  Woods  and  Forests  for  Crown  lands  in  the  Isle 
of  Wight. 

The  lands  thus  purchased  would  not  be  left  in  a  state 
of  wilderness,  they  would  be  occupied  and  cultivated; 
capital  and  labour  would  be  poured  out  upon  them.  The 
agricultural  labourers  who  now  burthen  the  rural  parishes 
in  England,  or  who  stand  on  famine^s  verge  in  Ireland, 
would  migrate  to  the  newly  created  lands.  Nor  would  it 
be  from  the  rural  districts  alone  that  the  hive  would  swarm. 
From  every  town  "  where  the  pale  artist  plies  the  sickly 
trade,"  the  migration  would  proceed.  There  would  be  an 
intense  demand  for  houses  and  other  buildings,  and  con- 
sequently for  the  services  of  the  several  classes  of  artisans 
required  for  their  construction.  But  this  would  not  be 
all.  The  agricultural  labourers,  and  the  surveyors,  en- 
gineers, architects,  masons,  brickmakers,  carpenters,  and 
smiths,  would  require  to  be  supplied  with  articles  for  im- 
mediate consumption  by  bakers,  butchers,  grocers,  and 
drapers.  Struggling  shop  keepers,  now  scarcely  keeping 
out  of  the  Gazette,  would  find,  in  the  new  country, 
openings  for  a  thriving  trade.  There  would  be  a  move- 
ment— a  simultaneous  rush  of  proprietors,  of  farmers,  of 
farmers^  labourers,  of  artisans,  and  of  tradesmen,  from 
original,  to  extended  England.  The  modus  operandi^  by 
which  this  multitudinous  migration  would  remove  the 
causes  of  distress,  remains  to  be  traced. 

I.~«We  have  seen  that  a  main  cause  of  the  fall  in  profits 
and  in  wages,  has  been  the  powers  of  production  outgrowing 
the  field  of  employment;  an  increase  in  the  capital  and 
labour  employed  in  manufactures,  more  rapid  than  the 
contemporaneous  increase  in  the  capital  employed  in  raising 
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the  reproductive  elements — the  food  and  raw  materials  by 
which  manufacturing  industry  is  sustained.  Under  the 
circumstances  assumed  for  illustration,  this  cause  of  distress 
would  disappear.  The  field  of  employment  would  receive 
indefinite  extension.  Additional  capital  would  be  required 
for  the  purchase,  the  stocking,  and  the  cultivation  of  the 
newly  acquired  lands,  for  the  erection  of  houses  for  the 
accommodation  of  migrating  families,  and  for  supplying 
the  means  of  transport  for  conveying  their  goods  to  their 
new  abodes.  Throughout  all  the  channels  of  industry  an 
accelerating  impulse  would  be  felt ;  and  all  the  labour  and 
all  the  capital  of  the  country  would  find  full  employment. 

Let  us  examine  more  closely  the  working  of  the  ma- 
chinery— let  us  distinctly  perceive  the  manner  in  which 
profits  and  wages  would  be  permanently  advanced. 

On  the  acquisition  of  extended  territory,  a  considerable 
proportion  of  the  capital  and  labour  which  had  previously 
sought  employment  in  the  manufacturing  districts,  and 
which  had  there  created  an  increased  demand  for  raw  pro- 
duce, and  an  increased  supply  of  finished  goods,  would  be 
attracted,  as  we  have  seen,  to  the  new  agricultural  districts, 
where  it  would  create  an  increased  supply  of  raw  produce, 
and  an  increased  demand  for  finished  goods.  Thid  altera- 
tion in  the  relations  of  demand  and  supply  would  raise 
profits  and  wages  in  manufactures,  without  lowering  them 
in  agriculture.  Profits  and  wages  would  be  sustained  in 
agriculture,  because,  in  extended  England,  those  soils 
would  be  selected  which  yielded  largely  in  proportion  to 
the  hands  employed ;  anJ  profits  would  also  be  sustained 
in  manufactures,  because  the  increased  supply  of  raw  pro- 
duce, with  the  increased  demand  for  finished  goods,  would 
raise  the  value  of  such  goods  in  relation  to  the  elements  of 
their  cost.  For  example,  if  a  bale  of  finished  goods  for- 
merly cost  100  quarters  of  corn  as  wages,  and  100  packs 
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of  wool,  equivalent  to  100  quarters,  as  materials,  and  ex- 
changed for  105  quarters  and  106  packs,  it  would  now 
exchange  for  some  greater  quantity  of  these  elements  of 
cost — say  for  150  quarters  and  150  packs.  This  would 
give  an  extensive  margin  for  an  increase  of  profits,  or  of 
wages,  or  of  both.  If  wages  were  increased  from  100  to  120 
quarters  of  com,  profits  would,  at  the  same  time,  be  increased 
from  5  to  36  and  a  fraction  per  cent. ;  for,  in  this  case, 
the  advance  of  the  capitalist  would  be  120  quarters  as 
wages,  with  100  packs  =  100  quarters  as  materials;  while 
for  this  advance,  equivalent  to  2H0  quarters,  he  would 
obtain  a  return  of  150  quarters,  and  150  packs  equiva« 
lent  to  150  quarters.     For  220,  he  would  get  300. 

There  are.  only  two  possible  ways  in  which,  in  manu- 
facturing industry,  profits  and  wages  can  be  advanced — by 
diminishing  the  quantity  of  labour  by  which  raw  produce 
is  raised ;  or  by  increasing  the  proportion  which  the  capital 
and  labour  employed  in  raising  raw  produce,  bears  to  the 
capital  and  labour  employed  in  preparing  finished  goods. 
By  either  of  these  modes,  the  field  of  employment 
may  be  extended,  and  profits  and  wages  advanced.  An 
extension  of  territory,  such  as  has  been  assumed,  would 
give  the  benefit  of  both ;  and  would  efitctually  remove  one 
main  cause  of  the  depression  and  distress  with  which  the 
manufacturing  population  has  been  so  severely  visited. 

II. — Foreign  competition — the  decreasing  difference  in 
the  efficacy  of  industry  throughout  the  commercial  world, 
and  the  consequent  fall  in  tlie  value  of  the  produce 
of  British  labour  as  compared  with  the  produce  of  fo- 
reign labour — these,  as  we  have  seen,  constitute  a  cause, 
the  unchecked  operation  of  which  would  be  in  itself  suffi- 
cient to  produce  in  this  country  a  continuous  decline  in. 
profits  and  in  wages.  This  cause  of  distress  our  extension, 
of  territory  would  effectually  neutralize.     Under  the  cir- 
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cumstances  supposed,  the  price  of  labour  in  Eoglatul  would 
cease  to  be  regulated  by  its  price  in  other  manufacturing 
countries.     This  can  be  easily  explained. 

The  d^^ee  of  difference  in  the  comparative  efBcacy  of 
labour  varies  throughout  various  departments  of  industry. 
England  may  possess,  as  compared  with  other  countries,  a 
superiority  of  twenty  per  cent,  in  preparing  certain  articles; 
and,  in  supplying  others,  a  superiority  diminishing  to  ten, 
five,  two,  and  one  per  cent. ;  while,  in  the  manufacture  of 
other  descriptions  of  goods,  foreign  countries  may  possess  a 
superiority  over  England,  varying  from  one  to  twenty  per 
cent.  Now,  were  the  field  of  employment,  as  regards  the 
commodities  in  the  production  of  which  England  may 
possess  A  superiority  of  twenty  per  cent.,  sufficiently  exten« 
sive  to  afford  occupation  to  the  labour  and  capital  employed 
by  England  in  manufacturing  for  foreign  markets,  then 
money-wages  might  continue  to  be  higher  by  twenty  per 
cent  in  England  than  in  other  manufacturing  countries. 
But  should  the  labour  and  capital  employed  in  manufac* 
turing  for  foreign  markets  increase  to  such  an  extent,  as  to 
be  obliged  to  seek  occupation  successively  in  those  branches 
of  industry  in  which  the  superiority  of  England  was  only 
ten,  or  five,  or  one  per  cent.,  then  money-wages  in  England 
could  exceed  money-wages  in  rival  states  only  by  ten,  or 
five,  or  one  per  cent. ;  and,  should  labour  and  capital  in- 
crease so  rapidly  as  to  be  unable  to  find  occupation  without 
engaging  successively  in  those  branches  of  foreign  trade  in 
which  the  foreign  manufacturer  might  possess  a  superiority 
of  one,  of  five,  of  ten,  and  of  twenty  per  cent,  then  would 
money-wages  in  England  successively  decline  to  one,  to  five, 
to  ten,  and  to  twenty  per  cent  below  the  Continental 
level. 

It  may  be  asked,  wherefore  should  England,  while  pos- 
sessing superiority  over  other  countries  in  the  production  of 
various  important  staples,  be  compelled  to  engage  in  the 
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comparatively  disadvantageous  trade  of  supplying  to  foreign 
markets  articles  in  which  foreigners  excel  ?  Why  should 
she  not  limit  her  transactions  to  those  branches  in  which 
the  superior  efficacy  'of  her  industry  might  confer  on  the 
produce  of  her  labour  a  high  relative  value  ?  The  answer 
to  these  questions  is  obvious.  The  manufacturing  capital, 
and  the  manufacturing  population  employed  in  England  in 
preparing  goods  for  foreign  markets,  far  exceed  the  propor- 
tion required  for  suppl3ring  the  demand  for  those  kinds  of 
articles  in  the  production  of  which  England  possesses  supe> 
riority.  The  alternative  is,  loss  and  destitution,  or  employ- 
ment at  a  reduced  reward.  The  stream  of  capital  and 
labour  swelling  beyond  the  alluvial  plains  of  high  produc- 
tive power,  irrigates  tracts  of  less  and  less  fertility.  The 
least  fertile  become  the  regulator.  As,  in  agricultural 
industry,  the  amount  of  profit  and  wages  is  determined  by 
the  productiveness  of  the  most  inferior  soil  to  which  it 
becomes  necessary  to  resort ;  so,  in  manufacturing  industry, 
the  amount  of  profit  and  of  wages  is  determined  by  the 
produce  of  labour  in  that  branch  of  foreign  trade  in  which 
labour  is  applied  with  the  least  comparative  effect.  Foreign 
competition  meets  us  at  the  point  where  our  greatest  disad- 
vantage lies.  When  our  increasing  population  cannot  earn 
subsistence  in  any  trade,  save  that  of  supplying  foreign 
markets  with  commodities  in  the  production  of  which 
foreign  labour  is  more  efficacious  by  twenty  per  cent,  than 
British  labour,  then  it  must  follow,  as  a  necessary  conse- 
quence, that  the  money-wages  of  the  English  must  be  less 
by  twenty  per  cent,  than  the  money- wages  of  the  foreign 
operative. 

It  will  be  at  once  perceived  that  the  appropriate  remedy 
against  a  decline  of  wages  proceeding  from  the  cause  above 
explained  is,  such  an  expansion  of  the  field  of  employment 
as  would  relieve  the  operatives  of  England  from  the  neces- 
sity of  furnishing  to  foreign  markets  articles  in  the  produc- 
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tion  of  which  the  foreigner  possesses  advantages  equal  to,  or 
superior  to  their  own.  This  appropriate  remedy  our 
imaginary  extension  of  territory  would  supply.  Grant 
the  extension  of  territory,  and  our  accumulating  capital 
and  increasing  population  will  be  absorbed  in  extended 
cultivation,  in  the  construction  of  buildings,  roads,  and 
bridges,  and  in  the  various  trades  required  in  supplying 
the  secondary  wants  of  a  new  and  rapidly  increasing  agri- 
cultural population.  The  necessity  of  engaging  in  those 
branches  of  foreign  trade  in  which  the  efficacy  of  foreign 
surpasses  that  of  British  industry,  would  no  longer  exist. 
The  regulator  would  be  changed.  While  our  export  trade 
was  limited  to  those  branches  of  manufacture,  with  respect 
to  which  England  possesses  some  peculiar  advantage,  and 
while  our  home-trade  consisted  in  the  exchange  of  wrought 
goods  for  food  and  materials  derived  from  soils  yielding 
largely  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  hands  employed, 
wages  would  be  advanced,  because,  in  all  the  departments 
of  industry,  the  efficacy  of  labour  would  be  increased. 

A  particular  example,  taken  from  existing  facts,  may 
present  a  more  distinct  view  of  the  subject  than  these  general 
statements.  Saxony  has  acquired  superiority  over  England 
in  some  branches  of  hosiery.  While  the  operatives  in  these 
branches  of  the  trade  work  for  foreign  markets,  their  money- 
wages  must  be  as  much  below  the  Saxon  level  as  the  efficacy 
of  Saxon  industry  is  above  the  English  level.  No  amount  of 
protection  extended  to  the  manufacturers  of  Nottingham  and 
Leicester  could  alter  this  result ;  because,  while  the  supply 
of  British  hosiery  goods  continues  in  excess  of  the  home 
demand,  their  price  in  the  home  market  must  conform  to 
the  price  obtainable  in  the  foreign  market ;  and  because  the 
price  which  the  master  can  obtain  must  determine  the 
amount  of  the  money-wages  which  he  can  afford  to  pay. 
But  extend  the  field  of  employment,  increase'  the  number 
and .  wealth  of  domestic  consumers,  until  the  operatives  of 
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Nottingham  and  Leicester  are  no  longer  compelled  to  work 
for  foreign  markets,  and  then  a  measure  of  protection 
sufficient  to  secure  to  them  the  supply  of  the  home  market, 
may  aUow  of  an  advance  of  price,  and  an  elevation  of  wages. 

III. — The  acquisition  of  a  wide  extent  of  fertile  territory, 
jrielding  com  and  cotton,  tallow  and  timber,  would  prevent 
the  import  duties  imposed  on  British  goods  by  foreign 
states  from  falling  on  the  wages  of  the  English  operative. 
As  we  raised  supplies  of  corn,  and  cotton,  and  hemp, 
and  tallow,  from  our  extended  domain,  an  important 
alteration  would  be  effected  in  the  terms  of  our  ex- 
changes with  the  countries  which  have  hitherto  furnished 
us  with  these  elements  of  reproduction.  As  our  demand  for 
the  produce  of  Russia  diminished,  the  value  of  that  produce 
would  fall  in  the  British  market;  and  as  our  available 
capital  and  labour  found  ample  employment  in  the  home 
colonization  of  multiplied  England,  and  in  supplying  the 
colonists  with  manufactured  goods,  the  supply  of  British 
fabrics  in  the  Russian  markets  would  be  diminished,  and 
their  value  increased.  Similar  results  would  be  produced 
in  the  still  more  important  markets  of  the  United  States. 
As  the  demand  for  American  cotton  decreased  in  the  British 
market,  its  value  would  decline;  and  as  it  ceased  to  be 
necessary  to  press  British  fabrics  on  the  markets  of  America, 
their  value  in  these  markets  would  advance.  The  field  of 
employment  for  labour  and  capital  would  be  so  ample  in 
England,  that  the  English  manufacturer  would  no  longer 
find  it  necessary  to  export  his  goods  to  foreign  countries, 
except  at  prices  sufficiently  high  to  cover  the  amount  of  the 
import  duties  which  foreign  countries  might  impose. 
Such  duties  would,  therefore,  fall,  not,  as  heretofore,  upon 
the  British  producer,  but  upon  the  foreign  consumer.  The 
effect  of  hostile  tariffs,  as  far  as  regards  the  depression  of 
wages  in  this  country,  would  be  completely  neutralized.' 

IV. — The  manner  in  which  an  extension  of  territory  would 
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affect  the  landed  interest  remains  to  be  traced.  We  have 
seen  that  a  large  importation  of  foreign  com  in  average 
years  would,  in  the  first  instance,  throw  poor  soils  out  of 
cultivation,  bring  privation  and  destitution  on  the  rural 
population,  and  lower  rents.  Resorting  to  new  lands  of  the 
first  quality  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  would  have  similar  effects, 
as  far  as  regards  the  throwing  out  of  inferior  soils,  but  not 
as  respects  wages,  profits,  and  rents.  A  large  importation 
of  foreign  com  in  average  years,  would  throw  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  rural  population  on  the  parishes  for  support ; 
the  spread  of  tillage  over  multiplied  England  would  open 
ample  employment  to  all  the  labour  that  might  be  displaced 
by  the  relinquishing  of  the  inferior  soils  of  original  Eng- 
land— there  would  not  be  an  able  bodied  pauper  in  the 
kingdom. 

To  the  farmer,  the  difference  between  importing  pro- 
visions from  foreign  countries,  and  growing  them  upon  our 
own  extended  territory,  would  be  immense.  In  the  former 
case,  a  considerable  portion  of  his  capital  would  be  lost ;  in 
the*  latter,  the  value  of  his  stock,  and  other  moveable  pro- 
perty would  be  enhanced,  as  the  occupation,  stocking,  and 
cultivation  of  the  new  country  created  a  growing  demana 
for  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  seed-corn,  and  agricultural  im- 
plements. 

An  extension  of  territory  would  be  far  less  injurious 
to  landed  proprietors  than  an  unrestricted  importation  of 
foreign  agricultural  produce.  In  both  cases  there  would 
be,  in  the  first  instance,  a  throwing  up  of  inferior  farms, 
and  a  fall  of  rents.  But  these  effects  would  be  much 
greater  in  the  latter  case  than  in  the  former.  Import,  in 
average  years,  large  supplies  of  foreign  com,  and  a  large 
portion  of  the  agricultural  population  must  be  supported  by 
their  parishes ;  spread  cultivation  over  extended  England, 
and  none  will  require  relief,  save  the  impotent  poor.  The 
difference  between  the  charges  upon  the  land  in  the  two 
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cases  would  be  enormous ;  and  this  difference — the  difference 
between  a  poor-rate  raised  to  its  highest  maximum,  and 
a  poor-race  reduced  to  its  lowest  minimum — measures  the 
difference  in  the  degrees  in  which  rents  would  be  lowered 
by  the. free  admission  of  foreign  com,  and  by  the  occupation 
of  additional  British  territory. 

There  is  another  consideration  well  worthy  of  the  atten- 
tion of  landed  proprietors.     An  immediate  fall  of  rents, 
occasioned  by  spreading  cultivation  over  extended  England, 
would  be  speedily  followed  by  a  re-action,  raising  the  rental 
dfl>riginal  England  to  its  former,  or  even  more  than  its 
former,  amount.     The  new  demand  springing  up  in  the 
newly-occupied   districts,    and   the   universal    advance  of 
wages,  accompanied  by  a  reduction  in  the  price  of  food, 
would  give  to  the  whole  population  a  largely  increased  power 
of   consuming    articles,   not    strictly   necessaries    of   life. 
Throughout   the   original   districts   of  the  kingdom,   the 
wealth  of  the  towns,  and  of  the  non-agricultural  population, 
would  be  increased  ;  and,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  there 
would  arise  a  new  and  increasing  demand  for  those  products 
of  the  soil,  which,  from  their  bulk  or  perishable  nature,  can- 
not be  brought  from  a  distance,  but  must  be  produced  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  places  where  they  are  consumed.     Land  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  all  our  thriving  towns  would  acquire 
a  higher  value.     There  would  be  an  increased  demand  for 
building  ground,  garden  ground,  and  ornamental  domains ; 
and  thus,  through  the  influence  of  the  universal  prosperity, 
the  rental  of  original  England  would   not  only  rise  to  its 
former  amount,  but  become  even  higher  than  before. 

An  extension  of  territory  would  remove  the  main 
difficulty  opposed  to  the  adoption  of  agricultural  improve- 
ment, namely,  that  of  providing  for  the  rural  popu- 
lation which  would  be  thrown  out  of  employment  by  a 
more  economical  management  of  land,  and  by  the  use 
of     mechanical    power  in  executing     the    work    of    the 
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fHrm.  Under  existing  circumstances,  the  difficulty  is  now 
formidable  in  England ;  and>  in  Ireland,  insuperable.  The 
late  government  left  the  economical  condition  of  Ireland 
worse  than  they  found  it.  They  appointed  a  commission, 
comprising  men  of  the  highest  attainments,  both  as  regards 
economical  science  and  practical  knowledge,  to  inquire  into 
the  causes  of  the  poverty  of  Ireland ;  and,  with  unac- 
countable inconsistency,  they  framed  the  Irish  poor  law  in 
direct  opposition  to  the  recommendations  of  that  com- 
mission. The  Irish  poor  law  has  been,  as  all  competent 
authorities  predicted  it  would  be,  abortive.  No  human 
power  can  raise  the  condition  of  the  Irish  people  until  their 
agricultural  labour  shall  be  rendered  more  effective.  But 
agricultural  labour  in  Ireland  cannot  be  made  more  effective 
until  farms  are  consolidated ;  and  farms  cannot  be  consoli- 
dated, or  predial  war  suppressed,  until  the  recommendation 
of  Dr.  Whateiey  and  his  associates,  for  providing  for  the 
displaced  tenantry,  shall  be  carried  into  practical  effect. 

V. — The  effect  of  an  extension  of  territory  upon  the 
finances  of  the  country  would  be  important.  We  have  seen 
that  such  extension  would  counteract  the  causes  which  are 
depressing  the  value  of  the  produce  of  British  labour,  in 
relation  to  the  produce  of  foreign  labour,  including  the 
precious  metals.  Now  raising  the  value  of  the  produce  of 
British  labour,  in  relation  to  the  produce  of  foreign  labour, 
including  the  metals,  is  the  same  thing  as  lowering  the 
value  of  money  in  relation  to  British  labour,  and  its  pro- 
ducts. Again,  lowering  the  value  of  money  increases  the 
amount  of  ad  valorem  duties,  and  diminishes  the  pressure 
of  fixed  duties,  augments  the  revenue,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  lightens  the  public  burthens. 

But  our  extension  of  territory  would  give  financial 
results  of  still  greater  importance.  Our  illustrative  suppo- 
sition is,  that,  by  the  miraculous  extension  of  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  the  crown  has  acquired  an  additional  area  oom- 
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prising  180,000  square  miles  of  fertile  land,  capable  of 
yielding  all  the  principal  elements  of  reproduction;  and 
that  the  Commissioners  of  Woods  and  Forests  offer  thes^ 
crown  lands  to  public  competition  at  the  uniform  upset  price 
of  10/.  per  acre.  Under  this  supposition,  the  accumulating 
capital  and  increasing  population  of  the  United  Kingdom 
would  pour  into  the  Isle  of  Wight  in  a  stream  more  rapid 
than  that  which  throws  the  multiplying  masses  of  the 
American  Union  upon  the  western  forests.  There  would 
be  an  intense  and  constantly  increasing  demand  fc^  addi- 
tional territory  at  the  upset  price  of  10/.  per  acre,  until  the 
entire  area  of  180,000  square  miles,  or  115,200,000  acres 
should  have  been  alienated,  and  until  the  net  receipts  of  the 
Commissioners  of  Woods  and  Forests,  on  account  of  the 
sale  of  the  crown  land,  should  have  amounted  to  the  sum  of 
1,152,000,000/. 

The  whole  of  this  enormous  sum  would  be  applicable  to 
the  public  service;  and  it  is  probable  that  part  of  that 
service  would  be  to  accelerate  the  home-colonization  of  the 
Isle  of  Wight.  Let  us  assume,  that,  with  a  view  to  the 
immediate  furtherance  of  this  important  object.  Parliament 
authorises  the  issue  of  land  bonds  to  the  amount  of 
20«000,000/.,  redeemable  out  of  the  proceeds  of  the 
land  sales,  and  bearing  interest  up  to  the  date  of  their 
redemption  ;  and  that  the  land-loan,  thus  obtained,  and  thus 
secured,  is  employed  in  effecting  an  ordnance  survey  of  the 
new  territory, — in  dividing  it  Into  counties — ^in  selecting 
the  sites  of  the  future  county-towns— in  erecting  churches 
— and  in  opening  roads  through  the  districts  most  eligible 
for  immediate  occupation.  *     * 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  immediate  expenditure  by 
Government  of  20,000,000/.  in  the  works  of  public  improve- 
ment just  described,  would  create  an  intense  demand  for 
labour ;  and  during  the  progress  of  the  works,  leave  **  no 
complaining  in  our  streets.'^ 
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An  important  improvement  in  the  home-trade  would 
spring  up  instantaneously.  The  sums  paid  by  Grovemment 
in  salaries  and  wages  would  be  expended  in  the  purchase  of 
articles  of  consumption.  Provisions,  clothing,  furniture, 
and  topis,  and  implements,  would  be  poured  in  from  all  parts 
of  the  kingdom  into  the  districts  in  which  the  public  works 
were  carried  on. 

Neither  can  it  be  doubted  that  the  subscribers  to  a  land<^ 
loan  of  SOyOOOyOOM.,  placed  as  a  first  mortgage  upon 
115,200,000  millions  of  fertile  acres,  would  possess  a 
security  more  solid  and  perfect  than  that  on  which  the 
public  debt  of  England  at  present  rests.  The  very  expen* 
diture  of  such  a  loan  would  increase  its  security  and 
accelerate  its  repayment.  The  sums  borrowed  in  anticipa- 
tion of  the  land  sales,  and  employed  in  laying  out  fertile 
estates  for  occupation,  and  in  opening  easy  access  to  them, 
would  be  practically  thrown  back  into  the  soil  in  the  form 
of  fixed  capital  of  the  most  valuable  description ;  and,  in 
this  form,  would  afford  the  most  important  facilities  for 
reproduction,  present  increased  inducements  to  individual 
enterprise,  and  accelerate  the  flow  of  our  redundant  labour 
and  capital  over  the  fertile  regions  at  the  disposal  of  the 
crown.  The  loan  of  20,000,000/.,  the  expenditure  of  which 
imparted  the  impulse  giving  this  increased  velocity  to  the 
home-colonization  of  our  miraculous  island,  would  be 
speedily  paid  off* ;  and,  on  the  completion  of  the  land  sales 
by  the  alienation  of  the  whole  of  the  public  domains,  the 
Commissioners  of  Woods  and  Forests  would  have  received, 
over  and  above  the  redemption  of  the  land-bonds,  a  balance 
of  1,132,000,000/.,  a  sum  sufficient  to  pay  off*  the  national 
debt,  and  to  relieve  the  country  from  every  species  of  taxa- 
tion for  a  period  of  nearly  twenty  years. 

The  views  which  have  now  been  presented  are  strictly 
necessary  conclusions  from  the  premises  assumed.  Grant 
us  our  hypothesis — grant  us  the  extension  of  territory  sup- 
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posed— and  the  economical  condition  of  England  will  be 
dianged,  and  new  circumstances  created,  neutralizing  all  the 
causes  which  are  now  depressing  British  wages,  and  which, 
if  permitted  to  operate  uncliecked,  mast  conduct  to  a  catas- 
trophe too  fearful  to  be  dwelt  on.  The  experience  of  two 
hundred  years  authorises  the  anticipations  we  have  formed. 
The  progress  of  the  United  States  of  North  A^merica  is  a 
reality.  There  the  mission  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  to  mul- 
tiply and  to  replenish  the  earth  has  not  been  a  closet  specu- 
lation or  an  enthusiast's  dream.  It  is  a  thiiig  accomplished 
— a  fact  palpable  to  our  senses — impossible  to  disbelieve — 
and  leading  to  the  irresistible  inference,  that  were  there 
added  to  England  a  fertile  district  comprising  twice  the 
present  area  of  the  United  Kingdom,  distress  would  vanish 
from  the  land,  and  a  season  of  rapid  progress  and  universal 
prosperity  arise. 


On  the  Means  of  creating  the  circumstances   under 
which  the  Causes  of  Distress  would  disappear. 

It  may  be  asked  what  practical  benefit  can  be  obtained 
by  drawing  elaborate  conclusions  from  an  hypothesis  which 
bears  no  analogy  to  the  existing  state  of  things,  and  which 
nothing  short  of  a  miraculous  interposition  of  Providence 
could  realise  ?  I  answer,  that  the  hypothesis  from  which  the 
preceding  conclusions  have  been  drawn,  bears  the  strictest 
analogy  to  actual  circumstances.  Accurately  considered, 
it  is  not  an  hypothesis,  but  an  existing  fact.  England 
possesses  in  her  colonies  an  extent  of  unoccupied  territory 
equal,  not  merely  to  twice  the  area  of  the  British  Islands, 
but  to  that  area  ten  times  told.  In  the  Canadas,  on  the 
Eastern  coast  of  Africa,  in  Australia,  and  in  New  Zealand — 
that  future  England  of  the  Southern  cross — the  crown 
possesses  billions  of  fertile  acres,  capable  of  yielding  all  the 
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elements  of  reproduction,  and  of  opening  to  our  accumula- 
ting capital  and  multiplying  people  fields  of  employment  of 
unlimited  extent.  The  great  practical  question — ^in  the 
present  economical  condition  of  this  country,  the  question 
of  questions — which  it  behoves  an  enlightened  and  patriotic 
statesman  to  consider  is,  are  there  in  existence  any  practicable 
means  by  which  the  unoccupied  lands  of  the  colonies  can  be 
made  as  available  to  British  enterprise,  as  would  be  an 
extension  of  territory  in  the  Isle  of  Wight?  The  solution 
of  this  all-important  question  I  will  now  endeavour  to 
supply. 

The  first  thing  to  be  done  with  reference  to  this  question, 
is  to  obtain  a  distinct  perception  of  the  nature  and  magnitude 
of  the  difficulty  which  it  is  necessary  to  overcome.  If  we 
had  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  an  extent  of  unoccupied  territory, 
equal  to  twice  the  area  of  the  British  Islands,  the  redundant 
labour  and  capital  of  the  United  Kingdom  would  flow  into 
the  new  country  as  certainly  as  waters  find  their  level.  We 
have,  in  North  America,  an  extent  of  unoccupied  territory 
equal  to  twice  the  area  of  the  British  Islands ;  and  yet  the 
redundant  labour  and  capital  of  the  United  Kingdom  does 
not  flow  into  the  new  countrv.  What  is  the  cause  of  this 
striking  difference  ?  What  interposing  obstacles  prevent,  as 
regards  our  American  colonies,  the  establishment  of  that 
equilibrium  between  labour,  capital,  and  land,  which  would 
be  established  almost  instantaneously  were  these  colonies 
brought  to  the  Isle  of  Wight  ? 

The  obstacles  which  prevent  the  redundant  capital  and 
unemployed  labour  of  the  United  Kingdom  from  flowing  as 
freely  to  the  unoccupied  lands  of  the  colonies  as  they  would 
flow  into  these  lands  were  they  brought  to  the  British 
shores,  may  be  enumerated  as  follows : — 

First,  The  greater  expense  and  inconvenience  of  con- 
veying a  family  to  the  greater  distance. 

Second,  The  delay,   vexation,  and   loss  so   frequently 
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experienced  in  selecting  and  obtaining  possession  of  land 
in  a  remote  and  imperfectly  explored  country. 

Thirds  The  difficulty  of  obtaining  in  a  new  country  that 
requisite  supply  of  labour  which  allows  of  combined  exertion 
and  the  division  of  employment. 

Fourth^  The  want  of  these  results  of  previous  labour, 
such  as  wharfs,  roads,  and  bridges,  which  facilitate  and 
abridge  imme<]Uate  labour. 

Fifths  The  want  of  markets  for  the  raw  produce, 
which  in  new  countries  constitutes  the  only  staple  for 
exchange. 

These  are  the  mounds  by  which  the  labour  and  capital 
are  pent  up  within  the  narrow  area  of  the  United  Kingdom 
— the  difficulties  which  prevent  the  colonies  from  becoming, 
as  regards  practicid  purposes,  parts  of  England.  The 
mounds  may  all  be  levelled — the  difficulties  all  removed. 
Ample  means  for  bringing  the  colonies  into  economical 
contact  with  England  are  provided  to  our  hands,  and  only 
require  to  be  skilfully,  systematically,  and  energetically 
applied.  Let  us  trace  seriatim  the  measures  by  which  the 
obstacles  to  this  consummation  mav  be  surmounted. 

1. — England,  possessing  in  the  royal  arsenals  a  disman- 
tled navy,  capable  of  crushing  the  combined  fleets  of  the 
world,  could  experience  no  practical  difficulty  in  bridging 
the  ocean,  and  in  rendering  the  passage  from  the  mother 
country  to  the  colonies  as  secure  as  a  passage  from  the  ports 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  to  the  Isle  of  Wight.  Let  us 
examine  in  detail  how  this  might  be  effected.  Let  us 
assume  that  a  sufficient  number  of  ships  of  war  are  fitted  up 
for  the  conveyance  of  families  desirous  of  settling  in  the 
colonies — that  emigrants  of  the  labouring  class  are  given  a 
free  passage,  with  rations,  and  the  usual  proportion  of 
tonnage — that  purchasers  of  land,  to  a  given  amount,  are 
allowed  a  cabin  passage,  with  tonnage,  regulated  by  the 
amount  of  their  purchases,  free  of  all  charge,  save  their  sub- 
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scription  to  the  mess  which  they  may  be  disposed  to  join  ; 
and  that  the  command  of  the  emigrant  ships,  and  the  ar- 
rangements, for  the  health  and  comfort  of  the  passengers 
while  on  board,  are  confided  to  the  officers  of  Her  Majesty^s 
fleet.  Can  it  be  doubted  that  a  government  emigration  thus 
conducted,  would  be  divested  of  the  inconveniences,  the 
hazard,  and  the  cost,  which  a  voyage  to  the  colonies  now 
involves,  and  which  have  hitherto  checked  the  flow  of  labour 
and  capital  to  the  distant  possessions  of  the  crown  ? 

2. — In  all  the  experiments  in  colonization  which  have 
hitherto  been  made,  the  settlers  have  suffered  serious  incon- 
venience, and  not  unfrequently  ruinous  losses,  in  consequence 
of  being  obliged  to  live  upon  their  capital  while  waiting  to 
be  put  in  possession  of  their  land.     The  means  of  removing 
this  hindrance  to  the  transference  of  our  redundant  capital 
to  the  colonies,  are  in  the  hands  of  government.      The 
economy  with  which  the  surveys  of  wild  land  are  executed 
in  the  United  States,  and  the  able  report  on  the  mode  of 
conducting  running  surveys,  presented  by  Captain  Dawson 
to  the  Colonial  Office,  demonstrate  the  facility  with  which 
the  unappropriated  lands  of  the  colonies  may  be  laid  out 
for  immediate  occupation.     The  preliminary  appointment 
of  an  efficient  surveying  staff  in  each  of  the  colonies  to 
which  it  might  be  proposed  to  direct  the  tide  of  emigration, 
would  at  once  remove  one  of  the  principal  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  extended  colonization. 

8. — The  early  possession  of  his  land  would  do  little  for 
the  capitalist,  unless  he  could  command  a  sufficient  supply 
of  labour  for  its  cultivation.  This  supply,  a  government 
emigration,  conducted  in  emigrant  ships,  under  the  com. 
mand  of  naval  officers,  could  not  fail  to  furnish ;  inasmuch 
as  it  would  give  to  the  labouring  classes,  when  unemployed, 
or  inadequately  paid,  a  feeling  of  security  and  confidence  in 
seeking  to  better  their  condition  bv  a  removal  to  the  British 
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settlements,   in   which   labour  was  in  demand  and  wages 
high. 

4. — The  main  obstruction  to  the  progress  of  industry  in 
a  new  country,  is  the  want  of  those  results  of  previous 
labour,  by  which  immediate  labour  is  facilitated  and 
abridged.  This  is  an  obstruction  which  no  influx  of  capital 
can  remove.  The  absence  of  the  results  of  previous  labour 
constitutes  all  the  difference  between  a  new  and  an  old 
country,  between  the  wilderness  of  the  savage,  and  the 
abode  of  civilized  man.  Individual  settlers  will  not  expend 
their  capital  upon  public  works,  fiut  it  is  in  the  power 
of  government  to  send  out  to  every  colony  which  is  intended 
to  be  peopled,  from  the  mother  country,  a  corps  of  artificers 
for  the  purpose  of  constructing  landing  places,  wharfs, 
roads,  bridges,  churches,  schools,  and  public  offices  upon 
the  crown  lands.  This  would  give  to  these  lands  an 
increase  of  value  greater  than  the  cost  incurred,  facilitate 
and  abridge  the  labour  of  the  settlers,  and  accelerate  the 
influx  of  capital  into  the  colonies  by  removing  the  main 
impediment  to  their  successful  cultivation. 

5. — The  safe  and  unexpensive  conveyance  of  settlers,  the 
certainty  of  obtaining  immediate  possession  of  locations, 
sufficient  supplies  of  labour,  and  permanent  improvements 
for  facilitating  and  abridging  it,  could  not  fail  to  give 
rapid  prosperity  to  the  colonies,  provided  advantageous 
markets  for  their  surplus  produce  could  be  opened  to  them. 
The  markets  of  England  are  the  most  advantageous  in  the 
world  for  new  countries  exporting  raw  produce.  The 
legislature  has  only  to  enact  that,  as  regards  commercial 
transactions,  the  colonies  shall  be  considered  as  parts  of 
England,  and  that  the  colonial  trade  shall  be  placed  on  the 
same  footing  as  the  home  trade. 

It  will  not  be  denied  that  were  arrangements  analogous 
to  those  which  I  have  thus  briefly  and  imperfectly  sketched, 
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adopted  upon  an  extensive  scale  throughout  the  British  colo- 
nies, the  main  obstacles  which  prevent  the  redundant  capital 
and  labour  of  the  United  Kingdom  from  flowing  as  freely  to 
the  unoccupied  lands  at  the  disposal  of  the  crown,  as  they 
would  flow  to  those  lands  were  they  brought  in  contact  with 
the  British  shore,  would  be  removed.  Neither  does  it 
admit  of  question,  that  were  the  capital  and  the  labour  now 
outgrowing  the  field  of  emplojrment,  planted  in  the  colonies, 
and  engaged  in  supplying  us  with  the  elements  of  reproduc- 
tion in  exchange  for  our  finished  goods,  the  causes  of  distress 
would  be  removed,  and  the  operatives  of  England  restored 
to  an  independent  and  continued  prosperity,  with  which 
foreign  rivalry  and  hostile  tarifiB  could  no  longer  interfere. 
The  only  practical  question  which  remains,  is  one  of 
finance.  Can  government  command  the  means  of  defraying 
the  expense,  which  it  would  be  necessary  to  incur,  in  con- 
ducting colonization  on  a  scale  sufficiently  extensive  to 
realize  these  important  results  ?  If  this  question  can  be 
answered  in  the  affirmative,  a  boundless  prospect  of  pros- 
perity may  be  opened  to  us  ;  if  it  must  be  answered  in  the 
negative,  the  sun  of  England's  glory  will  have  set. 

On  the  means  of  defraying  the  cast  of  a  Scheme  of 
Colonization  upon  a  scale  sufficiently  extensive  to 
create  the  circumstances  under  which  the  Games  of 
Distress  would  disappear. 

No  one  would  hesitate  to  admit  that  were  there  in  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  an  extent  of  fertile  and  unappropriated 
territory,  equal  to  twice  the  present  area  of  the  British 
Islands,  and  were  the  territory  offered  to  public  competition 
at  an  upset  price  of  10/.  per  acre,  the  sale  of  the  crown  lands 
would  proceed  with  rapidity,  and  would  ultimately  yield  to 
the  treasury  a  sum  of  not  less  than  1,1 52,000,000/.  No  one 
could  entertain  a  doubt  that  a  loan  of  20,000,000/.,  charged 
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as  a  prior  claim  upon  such  land  sales  might,  be  saiaed  with 
perfect  facility,  and  would  be  repaid  with  absolute  certainty. 
The  crown  possesses  in  the  colonies  an  extent  of  fertile  and 
unappropriated  territory  equal,  not  to  twice  the  area  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  but  to  ten  times  that  area.  The  analogy 
is  perfect  between  what  might  take  place  with  req)ect  to 
unappropriated  land  in  extended  England,  and  what  may 
take  place  with  respect  to  unappropriated  land  in  the  inore 
distant  dominioDS  of  the  crown.  If  a  loan  of  many  millions 
could  be  raised  with  facility,  and  repaid  with  certainly,  in 
the  one  case,  it  might  be  raised  with  equal  £Eu;ility,  and 
repaid  with  equal  certainty,  in  the  other.  The  expense  of 
conducting  a  scheme  of  systematic  colonization,  upon  a 
scale  sufficiently  extensive  to  remove  the  causes  of  distress, 
may  be  provided  for  by  means  of  the  value  conferred  upon 
the  countries  colonized. 

The  most  important  improvement  which  has  been  effected 
in  the  art  of  colonization,  consists  in  the  principle  of  anti* 
cipating,  in  the  manner  propounded  in  Lord  Duriiam^s 
masterly  report  upon  the  disposal  of  the  public  lands  in 
Canada,  the  proceeds  of  future  land  sales  by  loans  to  be 
expended  in  the  conveyance  of  labour,  and  in  the  permanent 
improvements  which  render  labour  more  effective.  With- 
out the  application  of  this  important  principle,  odonization 
cannot  be  conducted  on  a  scale  sufficiently  extensive  to  be 
of  immediate  national  advantage.  The  principle,  never- 
theless, is  still  so  imperfectly  understood  in  many  quarters, 
that  some  farther  elucidation  of  its  nature  and  effects  appears 
to  be  required. 

A  land  loan  is  not  unfrequently  confounded  with  an 
Ordinary  revenue  loan.  They  are  essentially  different. 
They  have  little  in  common  save  the  name.  They  are 
derived  from  entirely  different  sources,  and  they  produce 
diametrically  opposite  effects.  A  revenue  loan  is  an  an* 
ticipation  of  the  proceeds  of  taxes  to  be  levied  on  the  pe(^>le  x 
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a  lloid  loan  is  an  anticipfition  of  the  proceeds  to  be.  obtained 
by  the  sale  of  public  property.  The  difference  may  be 
thus  illustcated.  A  body  of  country  gentlemen,  in  their 
^nagisterial  capacity,  impose  a  county  rate^  and  upon  the 
security  of  this  rate  obtain  an  advance,  to  meet  some  immcw 
diate  public  expenditure.  These  saine  gentlemen,,  in  their 
jcapacity  as  landed  proprietors,  sell  portions  of  their  estates 
4br  sums  to  be  paid  by  deferred  instalments ;  and  obtain 
bom  theic  solicitor  advances,  in  antidpatioD  of  the  purchase*- 
money.  In  both  cases  the  advances  might  be  termed  loans ; 
but  it  would  be  a  singular  misconception  to  regard  them  as 
idmilar  in  origin  and  nature,  because  similar  in  name. 
-  Again,  loans  raised  in  anticipation  of  the  ordinary 
revenues  of  a  colony,  and  expended  in  maintaining  the  local 
^ovemipent,  remifin  as  a  burthen  upon  the  industry  of  the 
colonists,  and,  in  proportion  to  their  amount,  retard  pro»* 
perity  ;  while  loans  raised  in  anticipation  of  the  sale  of  the 
puUic  land  of  a  new  country,  and  expended  in  the  convey*- 
ance  of  labour,  and  in  the  execution  of  works  rendering 
labour  more  effective,  a£Ebrd  increased  facilities  to  industry, 
and,  in  proportion  to  their  amount,  increase  the  resources  ot 
a  colony,  and  accelerate  its  prosperity. 

It  has  been  urged,  that  though  loans  raised  in  anticipatiod 
of  the  proceeds  of  future  land  sales,  and  expended  in  sup- 
{dying  labour,  and  in  effecting  local  improvements,  might 
be  beneficial  to  a  colony,  yet  the  amount  of  such  sales  might 
prove  insufficient  to  repay  the  loans,  and  to  prevent  their 
ultimately  fSalling  as  a  charge  upcm  the  imperial  tneasury^ 

The  objection  here  involved  is  at  variance  with  fact^ 
Uniform  experience  assures  us  that  wild  land  acquires  a 
marketable  value,  as  capital  and  labour  are  applied  to  iti 
Nor  is  this  all.  The  presence  of  an  industrious  community 
confiers  value,  not  only  on  the  lands  which  they  occupy,  but 
also  upon  the  belt  of  wilderness  upon  which  their  locations 
abut.    Planted  in  a  new  country,  an  industrious  population 
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douUe  their  numbers,  by  natural  increase,  in  lesB  than 
twenty-four  years.  Increasing  population  creates  a  demand 
for  additional  land.  When  the  additional  land,  which  the 
natural  increase  of  population  renders  it  neoessarjr  to  occupy, 
•is  of  diffisrent  degrees  of  eligibility,  with  regard  to  fertility 
and  situation,  a  superior  marketable  value,  equivalent  to  the 
difierence,  would  be  ocmferred  on  the  most  eligible  lands ; 
and  when  there  is  any  limitation,  either  natural  or  artificial, 
to  the  supply  of  additional  land,  then  value  will  be  given 
to  the  least  digible  part  for  which  increasing  numbers  may 
create  demand.  This  is  exemplified  on  a  most  extensive  scale 
in  the  states  of  the  American  union.  There  the  extent  of 
land  of  the  first  quality  may  be  regarded  as  practically  un- 
limited ;  but  though  there  is  no  natural  limit  to  the  supply, 
yet  the  l^slature  creates  an  artificial  limit,  by  fixing  a 
price  upon  the  land.  In  consequence  of  this  limitation 
of  the  supply,  the  national  domains  acquire  a  marketaUe 
value,  and  the  sale  of  public  lands  becomes  one  of  the  moat 
important  sources  of  revenue  to  the  states. 

These  St^cts  answer  the  objecticm,  that  the  cessation  of  the 
land  sales  might  cause  an  emigration  loan,  raised  in  anti- 
cipation of  their  proceeds,  to  tall  as  a  charge  upc»i  the 
imperial  treasury.  If,  in  a  new  'country,  a  continuous 
increase  of  population  from  natural  causes  creates  a  con- 
tinuous demand  for  additional  land,  a  similar  increaaa 
of  population  from  emigration  cannot  fail  to  produce  a 
similar  result.  When  a  land  loan  is  employed  as  an  emi- 
gFatkm  fund  in  increasing  the  population  of  a  odony,  it 
perpetuates  the  land  sales  in  anticipation  of  which  it  is 
borrowed.  For  when  the  emigration  fund,  thus  obtained, 
increases  the  population,  a  demand  for  additional  land  is 
created,  and  an  additional  emigration  fund  realised ;  and 
this  additional  emigration  fund,  onployed  in  again  in* 
creasing  the  population  and  the  demand  for  land,  is  again 
itsdf  renewed.    There  can  be  no  limit  to  the  process— no 
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cessation  of  the  land  sales  while  tracts  of  eligible  territory 
remain  unappropriated.  Before  this  limit  is  reached,  and 
the  population  of  a  colony  approaches  towards  fullness, 
emigration  should  be  discontinued,  and  the  proceeds  of  the 
ultimate  land  sales  applied  to  the  liquidation  of  the  colonial 
debt  This  is  all  that  is  necessary,  in  order  to  give  to  the 
imperial  treasury  a  perfect  guarantee. 

It  has  been  imagined  that  the  irregularity  with  which 
the  land  sales  have  recently  proceeded  in  the  colony  of 
New  South  Wales,  affords  a  practical  proof  of  the  ineligi- 
bility of  raising  an  emigration  loan  on  the  security  of  the 
unappropriated  lands  of  a  new  country.  This  objection 
can  only  proceed  from  an  imperfect  acquaintance  with  the 
principle  to  which  it  relates.  The  simplest  way  of  demon- 
strating its  invalidity  will  porhaps  be  to  take  an  extreme 
case  of  irregularity  in  the  amount  of  land  sales,  and  to  show 
practically,  the  manner  in  which  such  irregularity  would 
affect  the  security  of  a  loan,  raised  in  anticipation  of  their 
proceeds. 

LfCt  us  assume  that  parliament,  after  ascertaining  that 
there  is  in  the  colony  of  New  South  Wales,  such  an  extent 
of  eligible  unappropriated  territory,  that  a  belt  of  exterior 
land,  sufficient  to  realize,  at  the  price  fixed  by  Grovemment 
far  public  land,  the  sum  of  8,000,000/.,  may  be  ultimately 
resorted  to  as  a  redemption  fund»  authorises  the  Com- 
missioners of  Woods  and  Forests  to  issue  from  time  to  time 
Australian  land  bonds  to  the  amount  of  1,000,000/. ;  that 
these  bonds  bear-  an  interest  of  4  per  cent.,  guaranteed  by 
the  imperial  treasury ;  and  that  they  have  been  issued  to  the 
full  amount  of  1,000,000/.,  for  the  purpose  of  conveying 
emigrants  to  New  South  Wales.  This  being  the  previous 
state  of  things,  let  us  suppose,  further,  that  the  land  sales 
in  the  colony  proceed  with  extreme  irregularity  from  year 
to  year;  that  in  the  first  year,  after  the  expenditure  of  the 
loan  of  1,000,000/.  on  emigration,  they  produce  S00,000/. ; 
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in  the  second  year  100^000/.;  and  in  the  third,  nothing; 
that  in  the  fourth  year,  the  progress  of  population  creates 
a  renevtred  demand  fcnr  additional  land ;  and  that  the  sales 
proceed  by  irregular  jumps,  until  the  whole  of  the  territory 
reserved  as  a  redemption  fund  has  been  disposed  of. 

Now  it  can  be  shown,  by  a  reference  to  figures,  and  with 
mathematical  certainty,  that  even  in  this  extreme  case, 
the  irregalarity  in  the  amounts  of  the  land  sales,  could  in 
no  way  endat^r  the  repayment  of  the  loan,  by  which  they 
were  anticipated.  In  the  first  year,  when  the  land  sales 
yielded  200,000/.,  th^e  would  be  over  and  above  the  interest 
of  the  loan,  160,000/.  applicable  to  the  repayment  of  the 
principal ;  in  the  second  year,  there  would  be  40,000/.  appli- 
cable to  interest,  and  60,000/.  to  principal;  and  in  the 
third  year  there  would  be  nothing  either  for  interest  or 
principal ;  and,  as  780,000/.  of  the  principal  would  remain 
unpaid,  the  interest  upon  that  sum,  at  4  per  cent.,  would 
have  to  be  provided  for.  But  of  the  exterior  lands,  capable 
of  yielding,  at  the  government  price,  3,000,000/.,  only 
one-tenth  part,  yielding  800,000/.,  has,  by  the  supposition, 
been  disposed  of;  and  consequently,  exterior  lands,  capable 
of  yielding  S,700,000/.,  remain  as  a  redemption  fund  for 
paying  the  principal  and  interest  of  780,000/.  The  Com- 
missioners of  Woods  and  Forests  would  now,  in  obedience 
to  the  provisions  of  the  act  which  authorised  the  loan,  issue, 
under  the  guarantee  of  parliament,  additional  colonial  land 
bonds,  to  the  amount  of  39»000/.,  to  meet  the  interest  on. 
the  outstanding  debt  of  780,000/.  But  after  this  Additional 
issue  of  land  bonds,  tliere  would  still  be  a  reserve  of  land, 
capable  of  yielding  S>101,000/.,  to  meet  the  interest  of  a 
debt  of  819>000/.;  and  as. the  ordinary  and  natural  rate 
at  which  population  increases  in  new  countries  in  which 
eligible  territory  remains  to  be  appropriated,  would  neces* 
sarily  create  a  renewed  demand  for  additional  land,  it  would 
be  utterly  unimp(»'tant,  as  regards  the  security  and  the 
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liquidation  of  the  debt,  whether  the  amount  of  the  land 
sales  reserved  as  a  redemption  fund  should  be  regular  or 
irregular,  from  year  to  year.  The  important  practical  con- 
sequences involved  in  the  principle  of  colonial  land  loons, 
and  the  erroneous  opinions  regarding  that  principle,  which 
are  still  occasionally  promulgated,  has  induced  me  to  enter 
into  these  otherwise  perhaps,  unnecessary  details. 

It  has  been  urged,  that  the  expense  of  colonization  can- 
not be  defrayed  out  of  the  value  it  creates  ;  inasmuch  as  the 
i:evenue  which  is  obtained  from  the  sale  of  waste  land,  and 
which  may  be  employed  in  emigration,  and  in  the  public 
improvements  which  give  greater  efficacy  to  labour,  is  really 
derived,  not  from  the  wastes  of  the  new  country  to  be  colo^ 
nized,  but  from  the  capital  previously  accumulated  in  the 
parent  state.  Though  this  objection  is  entitled  to  respects 
fjLil  consideration  on  account  of  the  quarter  from  which  it 
proceeds,  yet  it  will  be  found,  upon  strict  examination,  to 
turn  upon  a  verbal  fallacy.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  sums  obtained  by  the  sale  of  wild  land  in  a  new  country 
are  really  derived,  not  from  the  wilderness  which  is  sold, 
but  from  the  previously  accumulated  capital  of  those  by 
whom  the  wilderness  is  bought.  But  th^i  the  real,  the  only 
question  bearing  practically  on  the  subject  is,  does  the  capital 
which  is  advanced  for  the  purchase  of  wild  land,  and  which 
is  expended  in  peopling,  and  in  improving  it,  impart  to  the 
waste  a  value  equivalent  to  the  cost  ?  If  this  question  can 
be  answered  in  the  affirmative,  then  colonization  may  be 
conducted  on  a  principle  of  self-support,  just  in  the  same 
sense  in  which  agriculture  may  be  conducted  on  a  principle 
of  self-support.  When  a  fanner  expends  a  capital  of  5,000/., 
and  obtains  crops  possessing  a  marketable  value  more  than 
equivalent  to  5,000/.,  agriculture  is  self-supporting;  and  when 
a  colonist  pays  to  government  for  a  ccdonial  estate  a  capital  of 
5,000/.,  which  the  government  expends  in  supplying  the 
labour,  and  in  effecting  the  improvements  which  give  to  the 
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estate  a  marketable  value  more  than  equivalent  toS^OOO/.,  colo- 
nization is  8elf-«upporting.  The  two  cases  are  exactly  paralld. 
In  each,  a  previously  existing  value  has  been  expended,  and 
in  each  a  new  value,  equivalent  thereto,  has  been  created.  As 
r^ards  the  farm,  the  land  has  been  ploughed  and  manured, 
the  fences  and  roads  and  buildings  have  been  kept  in  repair, 
and  the  farmer  and  his  family  and  labourers  have  been  sub- 
sisted ;  and  yet  the  farmer,  instead  of  having  his  capital 
diminished  by  this  expenditure,  will  have  it  returned  to  him 
with  the  ordinary  rate  of  agricultural  profit  As  respects 
the  colony,  the  land  will  have  been  surveyed,  roads  opened, 
and  labour  sent  out,  and  yet  the  settler,  who  has  advanced 
as  the  purchase-money  of  his  land,  the  necessary  funds  for 
this  expenditure,  instead  of  having  his  capital  diminished, 
will  have  his  advance  returned  to  him  with  increase,  through 
the  value  imparted  to  his  land  by  the  process  of  coloniza- 
tion. The  reproducing  process,  though  it  may  be  disturbed 
and  suspended  by  accident  and  mismanagement,  yet  has  its 
origin  in  permanent  principles  and  essential  natural  laws, 
which  cannot  be  reversed.  Wild  land  acquires  value  as  ca- 
pital and  labour  approach.  As  population  increases,  addi- 
tional land  is  required  ;  and  if  the  supply  be  limited  in 
relation  to  the  demand,  the  belt  of  additional  land  required 
for  occupation  will  acquire  marketable  value.  The  price 
fixed  upon  wild  land  limits  the  supply,  and  the  employment 
of  the  price  in  increasing  the  population  heightens  the  demand. 
By  the  law  of  demand  and  supply,  the  last  belt  of  land  re- 
quired for  the  maintenance  of  the  increasing  population, 
will  bear  a  marketable  value  equivalent  to  the  price  required 
by  government  for  the  alienation  of  public  lands.  In  a  new 
country,  in  which  the  crown  lands  are  disposed  of  by  sale 
only,  and  at  a  fixed  uniform  price,  and  in  which  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  land  sales  are  employed  in  increasing  the  po- 
pulation, the  value  of  the  locations  purchased  by  the  settlers 
cannot  be  less  than  the  purchase-money  which  is  paid  for 
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them.  As  (setting  aside  the  temporary  results  of  excessive 
speculation)  it  is  impossible  that  in  the  ordinary  branches 
of  industry,  commodities  should  sell  for  less  than  their  cost, 
so  it  is  impossible  in  systematic  colonization,  that  the  mar- 
ketable value  of  the  appropriated  land  should  be  less  than 
the  fixed  price  at  which  the  increasing  population  can  obtain 
additional  land. 

Again  : — Under  a  well  considered  plan  of  systematic 
colonization,  the  settler  would  not  only  have  the  value  of  his 
first  advance  immediately  reproduced  to  him  in  the  value  con- 
ferred upon  his  land  by  the  expenditure  of  his  purchase-money 
in  supplying  labour  and  in  executing  works  increasing  its 
efficacy,  but  would  find  himself  in  possession  of  a  surplus 
value  over  and  above  the  replacement  of  his  original  advance. 
His  land  would  have  become  worth  more  than  he  paid  for  it 
Systematic  colonization  not  only  replaces,  but  creates.  The 
locations  occupied  by  inflowing  settlers  will  be  of  different 
degrees  of  natural  fertility.  The  least  fertile  tract  for  which 
the  increasuig  population  creates  a  demand,  will  acquire  a 
marketable  value  equivalent  to  the  fixed  price,  without  the 
payment  of  which  the  demand  cannot  be  supplied.  But  if  the 
leastfertile  location  which  it  becomes  necessary  to  occupy  must 
be  worth  the  government  price,  all  the  superior  locations 
must  be  worth  more  than  the  government  price.  The  pur- 
chasers of  these  will  get  more  thaxi  they  paid  for, — will 
possess  a  gradually  increasing  value  costing  them  nothing. 

And  again  : — the  surplus  value  created  by  systematic 
colonization  is  not  confined  to  tracts  of  superior  fertility, 
but  gradually  ext^ids  to  the  most  inferior  soils  to  which,  at 
any  given  period  of  progress,  it  may  be  necessary  to  resort 
In  the  first  instance,  the  lowest  quality  of  sdl  which  it  may 
be  expedient  to  select  in  the  belt  of  land  nearest  to  the  cen- 
tral nuurket  will  be  worth  the  government  price,  without  the 
payment  of  which  it  could  not  be  obtained.  In  tlie  second 
instance^  however,  the  last  quality  of  soil  selected  in  the 
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nearest  belt  of  land  would  be  worth  more  than  the  govern- 
ment price.  When  increasing  population  renders  it  neces- 
sary to  occupy  in  a  belt  of  land  one  degree  removed  from 
the  centre  of  civilization,  a  soil  of  the  same  quality  as  that 
which  had  been  last  selected  in  the  nearest  belt,  then  the 
value  of  locations  which  had  been  last  selected  in  the 
nearest  belt  will  exceed  that  of  the  government  price,  by  an 
amount  proportionate  to  the  advantage,  as  regards  the  cost 
of  carriage,  which  the  settler  in  the  first,  would  possess 
over  the  settler  in  the  second  belt  of  land. 

The  following  illustration  may  serve  to  give  a  more 
distinct  perception  of  the  manner  in  which,  when  the 
proceeds  obtained  by  the  sale  of  wild  land  in  a  new  country 
are  employed  as  an  emigration  fund,  the  successive  occupa- 
tion of  additional  territory  creates  upon  the  previous  loca* 
tions  a  surplus  value  over  and  above  the  amount  of  their 
purchase-money . 

Let  us  suppose  that  there  are  round  the  central  market  of  a 
new  country,  successive  belts  or  districts  of  land  numbered 
from  one  to  five ;  and  that  there  are  in  each  belt,  lands  of 
different  degrees  of  fertility,  also  numbered  from  one  to  five. 
Let  the  produce  yielded  to  a  given  outlay  by  the  different 
qualities  of  land,  be  equivalent  in  land  No.  1  to  100  quarters 
of  corn ;  in  land  No.  2  to  80  quarters ;  and  in  land  No.  3  to 
60  quarters ;  and  let  the  annual  cost,  estimated  in  com,  of 
communication  between  the  several  districts  and  the  central 
market,  be  for  district  L,  zero ;  for  district  II.,  five  quarters ; 
and  for  district  III.,  ten  quarters. 

In  this  hypothetical  case,  when  the  increase  of  population, 
under  the  action  of  the  emigration  fund,  created  a  demand 
at  the  government  price  for  land  3  in  district  III.,  then 
the  value  of  the  previously  occupied  lands  would  exceed 
the  fixed  government  price  by  the  following  differences, 
viz.: — Lands  2  and  1  in  district  III.,  by  the  difference 
i*espectively  between  70  and  50,  and  90  and  60.   Lands  8,  2, 
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and  1  in  district  II.,  by  the  difference  respectively  of  55  and 
50 ;  of  75  and  50 ;  and  of  95  and  50 ;  while  in  lands  3,  2, 
and  1,  in  district  I.,  the  respective  proportions  in  which  the 
value  of  the  location  would  exceed  the  fixed  government 
price,  would  be  as  60  to  50 ;  as  80  to  50 ;  and  as  100  to  50. 
The  value  of  rural  lands  of  quality  1  in  district  I.,  would 
exceed  the  government  price  by  cent,  per  cent.  And  should 
land  4,  yielding  40  quarters,  be  resorted  to  in  district  IV., 
then  the  value  of  land  1  in  district  I.  would  exceed  the 
government  purchase-money  by  the  difference  between  100 
and  SO.  The  value  which  suburban  lands  and  town  lands 
would  acquire  during  the  process,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
estimate. 

The  rapid  creation  of  value  which  takes  place  upon  the 
early  settled  lands  of  a  new  country,  not  unfrequently 
leads  to  excessive  speculation ;  and  in  this,  as  in  every 
analogous  case,  excessive  speculation  and  overtrading  lead 
to  temporary  depression  and  individual  loss.  These  are 
passing  clouds — blasts  in  spring  time,  checking  vegetation, 
but  not  marring  the  harvest.  Revival  is  insured  through 
the  working  of  immutable  laws.  While  fertile,  yields  a 
larger  produce  than  inferior  land,  and  while  the  cost  of 
communication  is  increased  by  distance,  systematic  colo- 
nization will  continue  to  confer  upon  all  the  more  eligible 
locations  in  a  new  country,  a  surplus  marketable  value  over 
and  above  the  amount  of  the  price  which  may  be  sufficient 
to  furnish  an  adequate  supply  of  labour,  and  to  execute 
the  preliminary  works  which  augment  its  efficacy. 

A  further  observation  appears  necessary,  in  reference  to 
the  objection,  that  systematic  colonization  cannot  be  repro- 
ductive and  self  supporting,  and  must  be  conducted  at  the 
expense  of  the  capital  of  the  mother  country.  Our  powers 
of  production  have  outgrown  the  field  of  employment. 
Millions  of  capital  are  locked  up,  waiting  for  advantageous 
investment  ;  other  millions  flow  off  into  worthless  foreign 
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Mcurities,  and  are  lost ;  while  one  portion  of  our  able-bodied 
pbpulation  work  at  short  time,  and  while  another  portion^ 
anable  to  get  work  at  all,  are  supported  out  of  rates  levied 
on  the  industry  of  others*  Systematic  colonization  removes 
the  plethora,  and  imparts  to  the  system  renewed  vitality. 
While  it  reproduces  its  own  expenditure,  with  a  large 
increase,  it  retains  the  accumulating  wealth,  which  would 
otherwise  flow  off;  it  invests  in  secure  production,  the 
capital  which  would  otherwise  be  lost ;  it  gives  full  and 
regular  work  to  the  partially  employed;  and  it  enables 
those  whose  subsistence  was  subtracted  from  the  earnings 
of  others,  to  create  for  themselves  independent  support* 
While  self-supporting,  in  the  same  sense  in  which  agricul* 
ture  is  self-supporting,  systematic  colonization,  by  giving 
full  employment  to  capital  and  labour,  by  raising  profits 
and  wages,  and  by  relieving  industry  from  the  charge  of 
supporting  able-bodied  destitution,  augmen^ts  the  disposable 
wealth  applicable  to  the  purchase  of  colonial  wastes,  and  thus 
perennially  creates  the  means  of  its  own  accelerating  progress. 
While  unappropriated  wastes  remain  at  the  disposal  of  the 
crown,  no  limits  to  this  progress  can  be  assigned.  If  the 
advance  which  is  employed  in  planting  a  thousand  souls 
in  a  new  country  can  be  replaced  by  means  of  the  value 
thereby  conferred  upon  the  wastes,  it  can  be  re-em^ 
ployed  in  planting  another  thousand.  If  the  reproduc- 
tive principle  be  applicable  to  the  planting  of  1,000, 
it  will  be  found  equally  applicable  to  the  planting  of 
100,000— to  the  planting  of  1,000,000.  If  self-sapporting 
colonization  can  be  carried  on  in  one  colony,  it  may  be 
carried  on  throughout  every  foreign  dependency  of  the 
crown  containing  unappropriated  wastes,  and  possessing  a 
climate  to  which  European  labour  may  be  safely  conveyed. 
The  means  of  bridging  the  ocean,  of  giving  virtual  exten* 
sion  to  England,  and  of  thus  creating  the  circumstances 
under  which  the  causes  of  distress  would   disappear,  are 
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placed  in  our  hands.  Our  colonial  wastes  are  mines  of 
gold— millions  of  treasure  slumber  in  our  unappropriated 
lands. 

The  wonderful  improyements  in  mechanical  pow^,  coin- 
cident with  the  war  of  the  French  Reyolution,  conferred 
upon  England  the  miraculous  resources  which  enabled  her 
to  maintain  that  momentous  contest.  The  important  inn 
provements  in  the  art  of  colonization,  now  coincident  with  a 
not  less  appalling  dmrger,  place  in  her  hands  the  means  of 
arresting  national  decline.  In  the  former  case,  the  re- 
markable coincidence— 'the  opportune  adaptation  of  the 
means  to  the  end— ^has  been  attributed,  as  we  have  seen*,  to  a 
special  interposition  of  Providence  for  the  deliverance  of 
Europe.  As  the  existing  distress  is  a  sequence  flowing 
from  the  previous  development  of  productive  power,  so  the 
present  coincidence  is  analogous  to  that  which  preceded  it. 
Our  means  of  safety  have  again  been  made  commensurate 
to  our  danger.  To  unlimited  powers  of  production  an 
unlimited  field  of  employment  is  presented.  The  signs  of 
the  times  proclaim  our  destiny — repeat  in  legible  characters 
the  Divine  command — ^*  go  forth  and  re[denish  the  earth.^ 
The  dangers  which  surround  us  are  indications  from  on 
high — pillars  of  cloud  and  fire,  guiding  to  promised  lands. 

Thus,  Sir,  I  have  ventured  to  present  the  results  of  long 
and  patient  thought  upon  the  condition  of  England,  and 
on  the  means  which  we  possess  of  removing  the  causes  of 
distress.  In  endeavouring  to  perform  what  seemed  na 
unimportant  task,  I  have  felt  the  alternation  of  despair 
and  hope.  While  contemplating  the  long  continued  causes 
— the  deeply-seated  sources  of  the  danger  by  which  we  are  be^ 
set — a  decade  of  erroneous  commercial  legislation,  entailing 
upon  the  country  the  worst  system  of  currency  in  Europe^ 
and   closing  the  markets   of  the  Continent  against   Bri- 

•  Blackwood's  Magazine  for  October  1842. 
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tish  oomnierce — a  pertinacious  adher^ioe  to  the  restrictive 
system  until  it  had  transformed  our  customers  into  our  rivals 
— a  death-bed  conversion  to  the  principles  of  free  trade — a 
reckless  and  charlatan  rush  to  bring  these  principles  into  im- 
mediate operation,  without  an  attempt  to  obtain  for  England 
reciprocal  advantages,  and  without  the  adoption  of  a  single 
precaution  to  prevent  the  disruption,  and  to  obviate  the 
aggravated,  though  temporary  destitution  which,  however 
theoretically  sound  and  ultimately  beneficial,  extensive 
changes  in  the  channels  of  industry  invariably  inflict 
-—while  contemplating  this  side  of  the  picture,  I  have 
been  almost  led  to  despair  of  my  country,  and  to  doubt 
whether,  in  the  approaching  crisis,  the  institutions  of 
England  could  be  upheld.  On  reversing  the  picture, 
hope  and  confidence  revived.  Though  the  land  is  sore 
afflicted,  yet  the  path  to  deliverance  has  been  made  straight 
before  us.  The  temporary  mitigation  of  distress— an 
influx  wave  on  a  receding  tide— affords  leisure  for  ma- 
turing the  means  of  permanent  relief.  The  renewal  cf 
friendly  relations  with  the  United  States,  through  Lord 
Ashburton''s  auspicious  treaty ;  the  increased  prosperity 
which  that  treaty  cannot  fail  to  bring  to  our  North  Ameri- 
can provinces ;  Canada,  our  most  important  colony,  in  a 
temper  inviting  immigration  to  the  St.  Lawrence,  the 
lakes,  and  the  Pacific;  South  Africa,  depopulated  by 
heathen  wars,  as  if  to  open  space  for  the  planting  of  a 
Christian  nation,  to  protect,  to  civilize,  and  to  convert  in- 
numerable tribes;  steam  navigation  drawing  our  distant 
possessions  near  to  our  shores ;  and  improvements  in  econo- 
mical science  and  in  the  art  of  colonization  opening  fields 
of  employment  commensurate  to  the  powers  of  production 
which  the  genius  of  a  Watt  called  forth,  establishing  the 
equilibrium  between  labour,  capital,  and  land,  and  thus 
bringing  into  juxta-position  and  effective  co-operation  our 
exuberant  and  widely-scattered  elements  of  wealth,  which. 
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though  singly  unproductive,  become,  in  combination, 
creative  of  national  opulence ; — these  concurring  circum- 
stances— these  wonderful  adaptations  of  means  to  an  ap- 
pointed end — these  leadings  of  Providence — ^inspire  the 
belief  that  England's  prosperity  is  not  yet  to  pass  away. 
Our  sky  may  be  overcast,  but  the  bow  is  in  the  heavens. 

The  genius  of  England  expands  under  pressure.  When 
Europe  rose  to  crush  her,  a  Nelson  and  a  Wellington 
appeared.  The  crisis  again  requires  the  guidance  of  a 
master-spirit — a  man  made  for  the  times— a  "  pilot  to 
weather  the  storm.*"  The  causes  of  distress  will  be  re- 
moved, when  the  country  shall  be  governed  by  a  statesman 
solicitous  to  investigate  her  economical  condition ;  lifting 
himself  above  the  atmosphere  of  party;  superior  to  the 
allurements  of  an  ordinary  ambition,  and  valuing  the 
possession  of  power,  not  for  personal  position,  but  as 
gifting  him  with  means  to  do  good  in  his  generation ;  to 
make  the  time  to  come  his  own  ;  to  plant  other  Englands 
throughout  the  wilds  of  the  world ;  to  give  to  the  British 
empire  an  extension  and  a  power  hitherto  unapproached 
and  unimagined ; 

*'  To  scatter  plenty  round  a  smiling  land, 
And  read  his  history  in  a  nation's  eyes." 

In  humble  trust  that  I  may  yet  be  spared  to  see  a  British 

statesman  gloriously  achieving  the  results  which   I  have 

feebly  traced, 

I  have  the  honor  to  be. 

Sib, 
Your  most  obedient  and 

Most  humble  Servant, 

R.  TORRENS. 

FINIS. 


LONDON: 
PRINTED   BY   J.    MITCHELL    AND   CO.   (lATE   BRETTELL), 
UUPBRT   STREET,   HAYMARKKT. 


APPENDIX. 


Laneefidd  Mills, 

OUugow^  Ath  Nowmher^  ]842. 
Mr  DEAR  Sm, 

I  now  send  you  the  information  which  you  widied, 

regarding  the  fluctuations  in  the  wages  paid  to  Hand  and  Pow^r 

Loom  Weavers  and  Spinners,  Acorn  1830  to  the  present  date. 

Hand  Waving.— In  1826  a  lO^reed  36 -inch  check  was  paid 

at  the  rate  of  14/7  for  58  @  60  yards.     In  the  month  of  March 

in  the  same  year,  it  was  reduced  to  10/5,  at  which  rate  it  con- 

tinned  till  the  month  of  June  1830,  when  it  was  further  reduced 

to  8/4.      The  fluctuations  during  the  following  years  for  the 

same  work,  are  stated  below. 

1831.     32.     33.     34.     35.     36.     37.     38.      39.     40.     41.     42. 


9/10|     8/4    8/10  7/10  9/10|  9/4J  7/10    8/4    7/10   7/3i   7/3^    6/9 

MuU  Spinning. — ^In  1822,  the  Spinner  was  paid  for  Spinning 
25  lbs.  of  No.  40  Twist,  3/10^ ;  in  June  1826,  the  price  was 
reduced  to  3/71)  and  in  December  of  the  same  year^  to  3/4^, 
at  which  price  it  continued  till  1836,  when  an  advance  was 
obtained  equal  to  the  price  paid  in  1822,  viz.  3/l0|. 
The  fluctuations  since  are  stated  below : — 
April,        May, 

1837.        1837.         1840.        1842. 

3/4i  m%         2/93         2/6i 

Power   Weaving. — No  alteration  was  made  in  prices  here, 

from  1830  until  January  1840,  when  a  reduction  of  5  per  cent. 

was  submitted  to,  and  in  March  1842,  a  still  farther  one  of 

7^  per  cent.,  in  all  12|  per  cent. 

Hands  employed  in  the  carding  room,  and  other  preparatory 
processes  of  spinning  and  weaving,  are  paid  now  about  10  per 
cent,  less  than  in  1830. 

Dressers  and  Tenters  have  been  reduced  about  20  per  cent. 
In  making  out  the  above  statements,  I  have  adhered  to  the 

I  I 
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prioes  paid  for  work  upon  the  same  kinds  of  machinery  daring 
each  year,  as  in  some  instances  where  the  machinery  is  new, 
and  fitted  with  all  the  recent  improvements  for  fsMnlitattng 
labour,  a  much  greater  reduction  than  the  one  stated  has  taken 
place.  To  give  you  some  idea  of  this^  I  may  mention,  that  in 
our  self-4tcting  mules,  we  only  pay  It.  2d.  for  what  would  have 
cost  us  3#.  4J.§  in  1830 ;  and  in  some  of  our  Power  Looms,  where 
the  speed  is  great,  and  the  workers  manage  three  Looms  in  place 
of  two  (the  usual  number  here),  we  pay  33  per  cent,  less  than 
we  would  have  done  at  the  same  period. 

Although  we  pay  leas  in  the  above  instance  per  piece,  the 
Weaver  makes  a  better  wage  than  she  could  have  done  in  1830. 

Should  you  require  any  other  information,  I  shall  have  much 
pleasure  in  getting  it  for  you. 


Gloiffow,  29th  Octol>er,  1842. 

I  enclose  statements  showing  the  average  wages  paid 
to  Spinners  and  their  piecers.  Carding  house  and  general  hands, 
at  our  Cotton  Works  at  Cnmbeiland  Street  and  Barrowfield 
Milk,  as  also  at  our  Power  Weaving  Work,  Soiith  Cumberland 
Street.  There  was  an  advance  on  Spinning  and  Power  Loom 
Weavers'  wages,  during  the  excitement  of  1836  till  April  18379 
when  in  consequence  of  times  becoming  very  bad,  the  wages 
were  attempted  to  be  reduced  to  the  previous  rates ;  but  before 
submitting  thereto,  a  strike  of  work  took  place,  and  most  of  the 
works  were  stopped  working,  from  April  till  August,  a  period 
of  four  months.  A  farther  diminution  took  place  in  June  1839, 
and  in  March  1842,  chiefly  on  Spinners'  wages  however, 
arising  from  the  extreme  depression  of  the  trade,  and  the  in- 
creased substitution  of  self-acting  mechanism^  for  that  wrought 
by  the  Hand  Spinner.  The  wages  of  carding  and  subsidiary 
hands,  as  also  of  power  loom  weaving  hands,  were  not  reduced 
at  all  in  the  same  ratio,  although  there  have  been  improvements 
in  the  Carding  Room,  tending  to  lessen  the  number  of  hands 
considerably  since  1839.  The  miserable  results  of  the  businesB 
having  led  to  the  adoption  of  every  posrible  saving,  in  fact  such 
has  been  the  fearful  extension  of  machinery  consequent  upon 
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the  excitement  and  unnatural  demand  (from  excessive  paper 
issues  in  1835  and  1836),  that  a  long  time  seems  likely  to  elapse, 
before  all  this  new  machinery  can  be  employed  fully,  so  as  to 
lender  the  trade  a  profitable  one.     As  respects  Hand-Loom 
Woaver$^  their  wages  are  at  all  times  most  variable,  from  th^ 
amazing  variety  of  £&brio  produced  in  that  way,  new  andfane^vi 
work  often  yielding  a  return  of  15/  and  20/  per  week  to  the 
operative  at  first,  and  gradually  being  reduced  to  the  more 
ordinary  level  of  8/  and  10/,  out  of  which,  rent,  fire,  and  im- 
plements have  to  be  deducted.     In  fi»ct,  it  is  most  difficult  tb 
give  a  proper  average  of  even  conmion  work.    Hands  in  the 
country  employing  themselves  often  partiaUy  in  the  fields,  earning 
apparently  not  half  the  wages  in  summer  which  they  do,  when 
wholly  engaged  within  doors,  in  winter. 


Cuml&rland  Street  MUl^ 

29M  October,  1842. 
The  following  is  a  Statbmbnt  of  the  Average  Weekly  Waget  of 
the  different  Workers  who  have  been  employed  in     *     *     * 
Mill,  between  tiia  Years  1830  and  1842,  inclusive. 


Preparation  Hands 

,  including  Picking 

Mechanics  and  other* 

Room  Ditto,  ander  Two  Classet,  of 

not  directly  engaged 

Grown  op  and ' 

Young  Person*. 

in  the  Manufacture. 

Durinir  the 
Year. 

Grown-up  Hands 

Average  Weekly 

Wage. 

Young  Hands 

Average  Weekly 

Wage. 

Average  Weekly 
Wage. 

£.  $.    d. 

£.    $.    d. 

£.      $.      d. 

1830 

0    7    6 

0    4    3: 

10      4 

1831 

0    7    6 

0    4    3| 

lb      6 

1832 

0    7    6 

0    4    sl 

10      6 

1833 

0    7    6 

0    4    3| 

0    19    10 

1834 

0    7    6 

0    4    3| 

0     19    10 

1835 

0    7    6 

0    4    3| 

1       0      1 

1836 

0    7    6 

0    4    3 

1      0      1 

1837 

0    7  llf 

0    4    6| 

0    19     11 

IKK 

0    8    U 

0    4    6| 

0    19    11 

1839 

0    8    1 

0    4    6f 

0    19     11 

1840 

0    8    IJ 

0    4    6l 

0    19      5 

1841 

0    8    U 

0    4    6| 

0    19      5 

1    1842 

0    8    U 

0    4    3 

0    19      8 
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Spiknino  Dkpartbisnts. 


Spinnen. 

Pieeen. 

ThroMle 
Hands. 

15  to  20 

14  and  15 

IS  Yean 

All  above 

Yean  of 

Yean  of 

of 

13  Yean 

During 
theYear. 

Age. 

Age. 

Age. 

of  Age. 

Averace 
Weekly  Wage. 

Outside. 

Inside. 

Rove. 

All  Young 
Hands. 

£.     $. 

d. 

$.   d. 

$.    d. 

$.    d. 

f.    d. 

1830 

1     11 

5 

7    0 

4    3 

2  lOi 

4     9 

1831 

1      8 

4 

7   0 

4    3 

2  I0| 

4    9 

183» 

1       9 

9 

7    0 

4    3 

2  10| 

4    9 

1833 

1     12 

1 

7    0 

4    3 

2  lOl 

4    9 

1834 

I     11 

5 

7    0 

4    3 

2  lOl 

4    9 

1835 

1     12 

7 

7   0 

4    3 

2  lOl 

4    9 

1836 

1     15 

3 

7    0 

4    3 

2  lOi 

4    9 

1837 

1     12 

3 

7    0 

4    3 

2    6 

6     If 

1838 

1      6 

1 

6    3 

4    0 

2    6 

6     If 

1839 

1      3 

4 

6    3 

4    0 

2    6 

6     l| 

1840 

0    18 

5 

6    3 

4    0 

2    6 

5     1| 

1841 

0    16 

9 

6    3 

4    0 

2    6 

5     ll 

1842 

0    15 

H 

6    0 

3    9 

2    6 

5     l| 

f 


Sauih  Cumberland  Street^ 

Weaving  FacUny  Power  Loome, 

Average  Wages  of  Power  Loom  Weavers  (wholly  young  Women 
of  sixteen  years  and  upwards)  during  the  following  yean  :— 

f.    d, 

1830  8  51  per  Week. 

1831  8  6 

1832  9  1 

1833  9  9 

1834  10  6    „ 

1835  10  3 

1836  10  6J   „ 

1837  11  3    „ 

1838  10  7 

1839  10  4    „ 

1840  10  3 

1841  9  ^      „ 

1842  9  0 

29/A  October,  1842. 
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Barrowjield  MUf^  Qotton  Spinning. 
Workers'  Net  Wages  per  Week. 


1830 

Oct  1836 

Aug. 

1837 

June  1889 

fiin^ 

Description  of  Hands. 

to 

to 

to 

U 

> 

Olllv 

Mar  11 

Oct. 

1886. 

April  1837* 

June  18i9. 

Mar.  1842. 

AFA  wA  •    A  4 

Preparation  Department, 

■   m 

Picking  Room  Workers, — 

f. 

d. 

$.    d. 

f. 

d. 

». 

d 

«.  < 

Women  of  18  and  upwards 

6 

8 

7   0 

7 

3 

7 

3 

7   : 

Card  Room  Workers — 

Of  whom  one-third  are  GKrls 

of  13  to  18  years  of  age,  @ 

3 

7 

4    2 

4 

2 

4 

2 

4    : 

And  two-thirds  are  Women 

of  18  and  upwards 

6 

3 

6  11 

7 

0 

7 

6 

7    ' 

Spinning  Department. 

Spinners,  each  working  a  pair 

of  mules  of  600  sp« 

24 

0 

27    6 

23 

6 

19 

6 

15 

Outside  Piecers — younff  men 
and  women  of  15  to  19 

6 

6 

7    6 

6 

6 

6 

0" 

5 

Inside  Piecers — ^boys  and  girls 

of  14  to  16           . 

4 

0 

4    6 

4 

0 

3 

9 

3 

Rove  Piecers — ^boys  and  girls 

of  13  to  14 

• 

2 

6 

3    0 

2 

6 

2 

6 

2 

Oen&ral  ffandi^ 

Including    overlookers,    mill- 

wriffhtSy  and  all  other  men 
on  fixed  wages     . 

16  10 

17    3 

18 

0 

18 

8 

19  1 

*  The  spinners'  strike  lasted  from  April  8,  to  August  7»  1887. 


Dbab  Sir,  Glasgow,  29th  Oetobery  1842. 

In  compliance  with  your  request,  we  have  been  at 
considerable  pains  to  ascertain  correctly  the  weekly  wages  earned 
by  a  weaver ;  but  after  all  it  is  only  an  approximation,  as  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  ascertain  the  exact  time  taken  in  working  a 
lot  of  webs.  The  above  average  you  will  observe  is  upon  a  12<^ 
reed,  as  being  about  a  medium  of  our  description  of  work. 
Besides  this,  we  took  an  average  of  a  lower,  and  also  of  a  higher 
reed;  and  upon  averaging  the  whole,  the  result  corresponded 
very  nearly  to  the  above  calculations. 

We  are,  dear  Sir, 

Your^s  most  respectfully. 
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Prices  of  Hand-Loom  Weaving,  from  1880  to  184S. 


Price 

Orou 

Expenset  for 

Net 

Yean. 

Reed. 

l^L 

Wage, 
per  Week. 

Dressing,  &c. 
per  Week. 

Wages 
per  Week. 

d. 

$.    d. 

d. 

#.     d. 

1830 

12S2 

2i 

6    I 

9 

5     4 

1831 

2: 

6    1 

99 

5    4 

1832 

H 

6    9 

99 

5    0 

1833 

2 

6    6 

» 

4    8 

1834 

it 

6    9 

99 

6    0 

1835 

6    9 

99 

6    0 

1836 

2| 

7    5 

99 

6    8 

1837 

2 

6    5 

99 

4    8 

1838 

2i 

5    9 

99 

5    0 

1839 

21 

5    9 

99 

5    0 

1840 

2| 

5    9 

99 

5    0 

1841 

2 

6    6 

99 

4    8 

1842 

1| 

4    8 

99 

3  11 

Statement  of  the  Ayerage  Weekly  Wages  of  Throstle  Spinnexs, 
Self-acting  Mule  Spinners  and  Pieceis,  and  Power-Loom 
Weavers,  at  *  *  Works,  in  each  of  the  years  frdm  1830 
to  October  1842  inclusive ;  with  the  Average  Weekly  Wages 
of  Hand-Loom  Weavers  in  each  of  the  years  from  1836 ;  as 
ascertained  from  the  Agent  by  whom  they  are  emplojred  in 
the  Village  of    ♦    ♦     . 


Years. 

Throstle 
Spinners. 

Self-acting 
Spinnen. 

Self-acting 

Mule- 

Piecers. 

Power- 
Loom 
Weaver*. 

Hand-Loom 

Weaven 

not  connected 

with  the  Worki. 

«.  d. 

t.    d. 

$.    d. 

».   d. 

».    d. 

1830 

6    7 

8    6 

4  10 

7    4 

1831 

6   7 

8  10 

5    0 

7    7 

1832 

A    9 

9    3 

5    2 

7    4 

1833 

6    8 

9  11 

5    6 

7    6 

1834 

6    7 

9    5 

5    3 

6  10 

1835 

6    8 

9    6 

5    4 

7    0 

1836 

6  10 

9    6 

5    4 

7    0 

«  OM?© 

1837 

6  11 

9    8 

5    5 

7    9 

7  obis 

1838 

6    6 

9    2 

6    1 

7    6 

6    6  Cg-S. 
6    9  Sli: 

1839 

6    1 

8    9 

4  11 

7    4 

1840 
1841 

5  11 
5  11 

8    8 
8  10 

4  10 

5  0 

7    7 
7    7 

5    6 
5    9 

3   w    • 

1842 

2  11 

5  10 

3    4 

5    1 

6    3>Sg:-S 

From  1830  to  1841  inclusive,  the  time  wrought  by  the  works 
was  sixty-nine  hours  per  week,  but,  in  1842,  they  have  only 
been  working  two-thirds  time,  or  forty-six  hours  per  week. 

The  spinners  and  power-loom  weavers  employed  at  the  works, 
are  all  females. 
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Power-Loom  Weaving  Faetaryy 

ffuteheiantaum, 

Rbtuiin  of  the  Amount  of  Wages  earned  per  week  by  Dressers, 
Tenters,  and  Weavers,  from  October  1831,  till  October 
1842. 


Date, 

1 

1st  Oct. 

Dressers. 

Tenters. 

Weaveri.       I 

till  1st  Oct. 

£.    $.    d. 

£.  ».  d. 

£. 

».    d. 

1831  to  32 

1     0     2,4 

10    0 

0 

6    4ft, 

1832  „  33 

1     2     0 

10    0 

0 

6    7' 

1883  „  34 

1     0  10 

sO  18    5 

0 

6    7 

1834,,  35 

1     1  10 

I     1    9 

0 

6    3 

1835,,  36 

118 

1     1  11 

0 

6    6S 

1836  „  37 

bO  16  IK 

bO  19    2 

bO 

5    \i 

1837  „  38 

1    0  lOZ 

110 

0 

6  IQi 

1838  „  39 

1    2    4B 

1    2    IS 

0 

6    21 

1839  „  40 

0  19    9» 

0  17    6a 

12    6 

0 

6  10 

1840  „  41 

1    a    1 

0 

5  loa 

1841  „  42 

cO  17    4* 

cO  18    9e 

cO 

6    6ft 

A  Stopped  for  a  week  or  bo  for  an  advance  in  wagea. 
^  Strike  of  the  spinnera,  on  which  account  the  weaving  factories  were  shut 
by  the  masters, 
e  On  three-quarter  time,  during  January,  February,  and  March,  1842. 

On  the  above  table  it  may  be  remarked  that  seven  dressers 
are  able  to  keep  from  170  to  190  looms  going,  that  each  tenter 
has  about  00  looms  under  his  charge,  and  each  weaver  (females) 
tvro  looms.  It  may  also  be  mentioned  that  the  amount  earned 
in  most,  if  not  all,  cases  depends  upon  the  quality  of  the  yam, 
and  other  materials  furnished,  state  of  repair  of  the  machinery, 
&c.,  &c. ;  also,  a  good  deal  depends  upon  the  attention  of  the 
foreman  or  manager. 

The  description  of  work  upon  which  the  annexed  table  is 

formed,  averages  4/4  1122  reed.  No.  40'  yams,  both  for  warp  and 

weft. 

♦        ♦        ♦        ♦ 

Gkugw),        ♦        ♦        # 
Aih  November,  1842. 
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Spinning  MiU, 

South  SawmillfiM. 
Return  of  the  Amount  of  Wages  earned  per  Week  by  a  Spinner 
in  648  Spindles,  from  October  1830  to  October  1842,  shewing 
the  Gross  Amount  paid  to  him  by  the  Master ;  also  the  Net 
Amount  which  the  Spinner  receives  after  paying  his  three 
Piecers. 


Amount  paid  by 

Amount  paid  by 

Net  Amount  of 

Date, 

the  Mill- Owner 

the  Spinner  to 

Wages  received 

Oct.  to  Oct 

to  the  Spinner 

hif  three  Piecen 

by  uie  Spinner 

per  week. 

per  week. 

per  week. 

£.    1.    d. 

£.    i.    d. 

£.   *.   d. 

1830  to  31 

2      9    4 

0    14    6 

1  14  10 

1831  „  32   . 

2    12    1 

0    14    6 

1  17    7 

1832  „  33 

2    10    2 

0    14    6 

1  15    8 

1833,,  34 

2      9    0 

0    14    6 

1  14    6 

1884,,  36 

2      7    6 

0    14    6 

1  13    0 

1835  „  36 

2    10    2 

0    14    6 

1  15    8 

tl836  „  37 

1    18    9 

0    13    4 

16    5 

1837  „  38 

1    17    7 

0    14    6 

1    3    1 

1838  „  39 

1    13    7 

0    14    6 

0  19    1 

1839  „  40 

1    12    2 

0    13    6 

0  18    8 

1840  „  41 

1    14    5 

0    13    6 

1    0  11 

1841  „  42 

1    11    2 

0    12    3 

0  18  11 

*  Strike  of  spinners,  wages  being  reduced. 

r  / 

The  remarks  made  on  a  weaving  fiMtocy  are  also  applioabk  to 
the  above,— -vur. — that  much  depends  npon  the  quality  of  cotton, 
&c.,  furnished  by  the  master ;  also  upon  the  state  of  repair,  &c., 
in  which  the  machinery  is  kept;  likewise  upon  the  attentaoa 
both  of  manager  and  operative. 

Note. — ^The  annexed  table  refers  only  to  common  mule  jennies, 
spinning  about  No.  36  weft,  or  thirty-six  hanks  to  the  lb. 

«        «         «        • 
OloMffinOy        ♦        •        ♦ 
Aih  November,  1842. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


Mr,  Ricardo  has  rendered  good  service  to  the  science  of 
political  economy  by  tracing  the  proportions  in  which  wealth 
is  distributed^  under  the  hypothesis  that  gold  is  produced 
by  a  uniform  quantity  of  immediate  labour  to  which  wages 
only  are  advanced.  When  we  have  discovered  that  which  is 
theoretically  true^  under  assumed  circumstances,  we  are 
enabled  to  ascertain  that  which  is  practically  true  under 
actual  circumstances.  For  in  this  case,  all  we  have  to  do, 
in  order  to  arrive  at  practical  results,  is  to  compare  the  as- 
sumed circumstances  with  the  actual  circumstances,  and  to 
make  the  necessary  correction  for  the  difference. 

In  the  following  pages ,  I  have  adopted  what  may  be  called 
the  Ricardo  method  qf  investigation.  The  terms  of  inter- 
national exchange  are  regulated  by  the  reciprocal  relations 
of  demand  and  supply ;  or,  in  other  words,  by  the  quantities 
of  their  respective  productions  which  different  countries 
present  to  the  markets  of  each  other ;  and  it  is  only  by 
altering  the  proportions  in  which  these  quantities  are  pre- 
sented, that  import  duties  can  alter  the  terms  of  interna- 
Uonal  exchange.  Now,  in  the  actual  transactions  of  the 
commercial  world,  the  quantities  of  their  respective  products 
which  different  countries  offer  to  each  other,  are  ever  varying 
from  time  to  time,  as  weU  in  their  positive  amount  as  in 
their  relative  proportions.  To  trace,  with  any  approach  to 
precision,  the  extent  to  which  import  duties  may  modify  the 
reciprocal  relations  of  ever  fluctuating  quantities,  would  be 
impracticable.  I  have,  therefore,  attempted  to  explain  the 
effects  of  these  duties  in  altering  the  terms  of  international 
exchange,  upon  the  hypothesis,  that  the  quantities  consti- 
tuting the  reciprocal  demand  of  the  consumers  of  different 
countries,  are  definite  unvarying  quantities. 

At  any  given  period,  the  hypothesis  qf  definite  unvarying 
quantities  is  in  accordance  with  the  actual  circumstances 
existing  at  that  period.  But  this  hypothesis  will  not  be  in 
accordance  with  the  actual  circumstances  successively  oc- 
curring at  subsequent  periods  ;  and  it  will,  therefore,  be 
necessary,  in  order  to  arrive  at  conclusions  practically  cor- 


recty  to  compare  the  assumed  circumstances  with  the  ctctual 
circumstances  successively  occurring^  and  to  make  the  requi- 
site correction  for  the  difference. 

With  regard  to  practical  results^  the  re-action  of  import 
duties  in  changing  the  direction  of  industry^  andy  conse- 
quently^  in  altering  the  proportions  in  which  different  coun- 
tries present  their  productions  to  the  markets  of  each  other ^ 
should  not  be  overlooked.  In  a  new  country,  abounding  in 
unappropriated  land,  foreign  tariffs  might  have  the  effect  of 
diverting  labour  and  capital  from  foreign  trade  to  domestic 
agriculture,  and  of  thus  diminishing  the  qiuintity  of 
productions  offered  to  foreign  markets.  In  this  case,  hostile 
tariffs  might  have  little  influence  in  altering  the  terms  of 
international  exchange,  A  different  result  would  be  pro- 
duced in  an  old  country,  in  which  a  large  and  increasing 
population  should  be  dependent  upon  foreign  trade.  In 
this  case,  the  effects  of  hostile  tariffs  might  be,  not  to  change 
the  directiofi  of  industry  from  the  foreign  to  the  home  trade, 
and  not  to  diminish  the  quantity  of  products  pressed  upon 
foreign  markets,  but,  on  the  contrary,  to  force  a  continuous 
increase  of  exports  by  means  of  a  progressive  decline  of 
prices.  This,  it  is  to  be  feared,  is  the  case  of  England  at 
the  present  time  ;  and,  if  it  be,  the  theoretical  conclusions 
deduced  from  the  hypothesis  of  definite  unvarying  quanti- 
ties will  not  require  to  be  mitigated  in  order  to  bring  them 
into  accordance  with  practical  results. 

I  must  defer  to  some  future  occasion  the  further  consider- 
ation of  the  limitations  to  which  the  principles  enunciated 
in  the  following  pages  may,  under  varying  circumstances, 
be  liable.  My  present  object  has  been  to  danonstrate  the 
effects  of  import  duties  upon  the  terms  of  international  ex- 
change, under  the  hypothesis  that  the  quantities  of  domestic 
products,  which  consumers  offer  for  foreign  products,  are 
definite,  unvarying  quantities.  I  venture  to  hape  that 
should  I  have  succeeded  in  accomplishing  this  object,  I  shcM 
have  contributed  something  towards  the  advance  of  econo* 
mical  science.  That  which  is  theoretically  true,  under 
assumed  circumstances,  is  also,  subject  to  the  requisite  correc- 
tion on  account  of  their  variation,  practically  true  under 
actual  circumstances. 


POSTSCRIPT. 


I  REQUEST  permission  to  add  a  postscript  to  the  letter 
which  I  had  recently  the  honor  of  addressing  to  you  on  the 
condition  of  the  country. 

In  common  with  all  those  who  look  forward  with  solicitude 
to  the  effects  of  foreign  tariffs,  I  have  read  with  deep  atten- 
tion the  statement  which  you  are  reported  to  have  made  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  that  Her  Majesty^s  Grovemment, 
in  reducing  the  import  duties  upon  foreign  goods,  would 
endeavour  to  obtain  corresponding  reductions  on  certain 
articles  of  our  produce  from  the  countries  in  favour  of  which 
we  reduced  these  duties.  Regarding  this  statement  as  the 
most  important  declaration  which  has  been  made  during 
the  present  Session  of  Parliament,  I  would  beg  to  sub- 
mit for  your  consideration  what  appears  to  me  to  amount  to 
a  mathematical  demonstration,  that  a  reduction  of  the  duties 
upon  foreign  productions,  unaccompanied  by  a  correspond- 
ing mitigation  of  the  duties  imposed  by  foreign  countries 
upon  British  goods,  would  cause  a  further  decline  of  prices, 
of  profits,  and  of  wages,  and  would  render  it  doubtful 
whether  the  taxes  could  be  collected,  and  faith  with  the 
public  creditor  maintained. 

In  performing  this  task,  I  shall  not  be  announcing  opi- 
nions recently  formed.  In  a  volume  upon  the  Corn  Trade^ 
first  published  in  1815;  in  Letters  on  Commercial  Policy, 
addressed  in  1883  to  my  then  constituents,  the  electors  of 
Bolton,  and  in  resolutions  which,  in  the  same  year,  I  moved 
in  Parliament,  and  which  were  printed  with  the  votes  and 
proceedings  of  the  Commons,  I  propounded  the  same  iden- 
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tical  principles  regarding  international  exchange  and  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  precious  metals,  which  I  now  consistently 
maintain.     But  these  principles,  at  the  present  juncture  so 
vitally  important  in  reference  to  practical  results,  have  been 
presented  to  the  public  on  authority  higher  far  than  mine. 
They  are  involved  in  Mr.  Ricardo^s  chapter  upon  Foreign 
Trade ;  and  they  follow  as  legitimate  and  necessary  conclu- 
sions from  the  doctrine  established  by  Mr.  Senior,  in  his 
admirable  lectures  on  the  cost  of  obtaining  the  precious 
metals.     Mr.  Pennington,  one  of  the  most  profound  thinkers 
of  the  day,  ha^  shown,  by  an  original  and  ingenious  argument, 
that  a  repeal  of  the  import  duties  upon  foreign  com  would 
alter  the  distribution  of  the  precious  metals  to  the  disad- 
vantage of  this  country ;  and  I  believe  I  might  add  that 
logical  powers,  universally  acknowledged  to  be  of  the  highest 
order,  have  been  directed  to  the  question  of  reciprocity,  and 
have  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that,  subject  to  particular 
exceptions  from  the  general  law,  the  effects  of  hostile  tariffs 
should  be  counteracted  by  retaliatory  duties. 

I  am  fully  aware  that  questions  of  this  nature  must  be 
decided,  not  by  authority,  but  upon  their  own  intrinsic 
evidence;  and  I  have  made  this  reference  to  the  highest 
authorities  only  for  the  purpose  of  removing  the  preliminary 
reluctance  to  the  consideration  of  my  views,  which  would 
naturally  arise  were  it  supposed  that  I  was  advancing  novel 
theories  at  variance'  with  the  established  principles  of 
economical  science.  With  this  explanation  I  proceed  to 
the  execution  of  my  self-imposed  task. 

The  principles  which  regulate  the  terms  upon  which 
the  productions  of  different  countries  interchange,  may  be 
regarded  as  forming  the  most  important  branch  of  econo- 
mical science.  Without  an  accurate  knowledge  of  these 
principles,  the  real  incidence  of  import  duties,  and  the 
-ultimate  results  of  commercial  treaties,  cannot  be  ascertained. 

It  is  a  law  universally  admitted,  that  the  exchangeable 
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value  of  all  commodities,  whether  produced  in  the  same 
country,  or  in  different  countries,  is  determined  by  the  rela- 
tion of  demand  to  supply.  But  there  is  an  important  dif- 
ference, as  regards  the  effect  of  demand  and  supply  upon 
exchangeable  value,  between  the  commodities  which  are  pro- 
duced in  the  same  country,  and  the  commodities  which  are 
produced  in  different  countries.  In  the  same  country,  the 
cost  of  production  adjusts  the  relation  of  demand  to  supply, 
and,  consequently,  becomes  the  ultimate  regulator  of  ex- 
changeable value  with  respect  to  all  those  domestic  commodi- 
ties which  are  not  subject  to  monopoly;  while,  as  regards  diffe- 
rent countries,  cost  of  production  has  a  slight,  and  frequently 
an  imperceptible  influence  in  adjusting  supply  to  demand ; 
and,  consequently,  cannot  be  regarded  as  the  ultimate  prin- 
ciple which  regulates  the  terms  of  international  exchanges. 
The  fact,  that  productive  cost  is  the  regulator  of  exchange- 
able value  as  regards  the  commodities  of  the  same  country, 
and  not  as  regards  the  commodities  of  different  countries,  is 
easily  explained.  When  commodities  produced,  at  equal 
cost,  in  the  same  vicinity,  are  brought  to  market  in  such 
proportions  as  to  render  them  of  unequal  value  in  exchange, 
then  labour  and  capital  can  be  transferred  without  much 
difficulty  from  the  production  of  the  least  valuable,  to  the 
production  of  the  most  valuable  articles,  until,  from  the 
diminishing  supply  of  the  former,  and  the  increasing  sup- 
ply of  the  latter,  their  exchangeable  value  becomes  pro- 
portionate to  their  productive  cost.  As  regards  different 
countries,  this  equalizing  transference  of  labour  and 
capital  is  always  difficult,  and  frequently  impracticable. 
Were  the  produce  of  Cuba  and  the  manufactures  of  Eng- 
land brought  to  market  in  such  proportions,  that  the  quan- 
tity of  Cuba  produce,  raised  at  the  cost  of  the  labour  of 
100,  should  exchange  for  the  quantity  of  British  goods 
prepared  at  the  cost  of  the  labour  of  200,  the  difference 
of  language,  of  religion,  and  of  climate,  would  interpose 
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an  insuperable  obstacle  to  such  a  transference  of  labour 
from  England  to  Cuba,  as  would  cause  the  international 
exchange  of  commodities  to  be  ultimately  determined  by 
productive  cost. 

As  the  terms  of  international  exchanges  are  determined, 
not  by  cost  of  production,  but  by  the  principle  of  demand 
and  supply,  it  is  necessary,  in  order  to  discover  the  effect  of 
import  duties,  in  altering  the  reciprocal  value  of  commo- 
dities produced  in  different  countries,  that  we  should  pre- 
viously ascertain  the  manner  and  extent  to  which  these  duties 
modify  the  reciprocal  relations  of  demand  and  supply. 
This  preliminary  task  I  will  endeavour  to  perform. 

At  any  given  time,  the  demand  for  foreign  articles  must 
be  a  definite  quantity,  and  the  supply  of  such  articles  must 
also  be  a  definite  quantity;  and  the  value  of  domestic 
productions,  in  relation  to  foreign  productions,  will  be 
as  the  quantity  of  the  demand  is  to  the  quantity  of  the 
supply.  For  example:^ If,  in  England,  the  demand 
for  foreign  produce  should  consist  of  1000  bales  of 
finished  goods,  while  the  supply  of  such  produce 
consisted  of  1000  hogsheads,  then  a  bale  of  fini&lied 
goods,  and  a  hogshead  of  foreign  produce,  would  be  the 
equivalents  of  each  other.  But  should  the  consumers  in 
England  become  able  and  willing  to  offer  1500  bales  of 
finished  goods  for  foreign  produce,  while  the  quantity  of  that 
produce  brought  to  market  continued  to  be  only  1000  hogs- 
heads, then  two  hogsheads  would  become  equal  in  value  to 
three  bales.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  quantity  of  foreign 
produce  brought  to  market  should  be  increased  to  1500 
hogsheads,  while  the  quantity  of  finished  goods  which  the 
consumers  were  willing  to  offer  for  such  produce  continued 
to  be  1000  bales,  then  two  bales  would  become  equal  in 
value  to  three  hogsheads. 

On  these  very  simple  and  obvious  principles,  the  manner 
in  which  import  duties  affect  the  value,  in  relation  to  each 
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other,  of  commodities  produced  in  different  countries,  may, 
without  difficulty,  be  traced.  When  two  countries  impose 
equal  duties  on  the  products  of  each  other,  the  quantity  of 
demand,  and  die  quantity  of  supply,  are,  in  these  countries, 
ditninished  in  the  same  proportion— no  change  in  the  relation 
of  demand  to  supply  is  effected,  and,  consequently,  no  altera- 
tion in  the  previously  existing  terms  of  international  exchange 
can  take  place.  A  different  result  is  produced  when  countries 
impose  unequal  duties  upon  the  products  of  each  other. 
In  this  case,  the  country  which  imposes  the  highest  import 
duties  will  have  her  demand  for  the  products  of  other  coun- 
tries diminished  in  a  greater  proportion  than  that  in  which 
the  demand  for  her  productions  in  other  countries  will  be 
diminished.  Theeffectof  the  imposition  of  the  unequal  duties 
will  consequently  be,  an  alteration  in  the  terms  of  the  inter- 
national exchanges,  to  the  advantage  of  the  countries  im- 
posing the  higher  duties,  and  to  the  disadvantage  of  the 
country  imposing  the  lower  duties.  A  more  clear  percep- 
tion of  the  manner  in  which  these  results  would  be  pro- 
duced, may,  probably,  be  obtained  by  a  reference  to  an 
illustrative  example. 

Let  us  suppose  that  England  and  Cuba  have  no  commercial 
intercourse,  except  with  each  other ;  that  there  is  a  perfectly 
free  trade,  unobstructed  by  import  duties  on  either  side, 
between  the  two  countries ;  and  that  the  consumers  in 
England  are  willing  and  able  to  offer  1000  bales  of  goods 
for  the  produce  of  Cuba,  while  the  consumers  in  Cuba  are 
willing  and  able  to  offer  1000  hogsheads  of  produce  for 
British  fabrics.  In  England,  the  amount  of  the  demand 
for  foreign  produce  would  be  1000  bales,  and  the  supply 
1000  hogsheads  ;  in  Cuba,  the  amount  of  the  demand  for 
foreign  fabrics  would  be  1000  hogsheads,  that  of  the  sup- 
ply 1000  bales.  Leaving,  for  the  sake  of  greater  simplicity 
and  clearness,  cost  of  carriage  and  merchant's  profits  on 
either  side  out  of  the  calculation,  1000  bales  of  British 
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goods  would  purchase  in  England  1000  hogsheads  of  Cuba 
produce,  while  1000  hogsheads  of  such  produce  would  pur- 
chase in  Cuba  1000  bales  of  British  goods. 

Let  us  now  vary  our  supposition,  and  assume,  that 
England  and  Cuba  impose  upon  the  productions  of  eath 
other  an  import  duty  of  100  per  cent.  The  effect  of  this 
duty,  would  be,  to  diminish,  by  one  half,  the  demand  in 
each  country,  for  the  products  of  the  other.  Consumers  in 
England  would  have,  as  before,  1000  bales  of  finished  goods 
with  which  to  purchase  Cuba  produce ;  but  500  bales 
would  now  be  paid  into  the  Treasury  on  account  of  the 
duty,  and,  consequently,  no  more  than  the  remaining  500 
bales  could  be  exported  in  payment  of  the  foreign  produce. 
In  like  manner  the  producers  in  Cuba  would  have,  as  before, 
1000  hogsheads  of  produce  to  lay  out  in  the  purchase  of 
British  goods,  but,  out  of  the  1000  hogsheads  which  they 
paid  to  the  importing  merchant,  500  hogsheads  would  be 
transferred  by  him  to  the  Treasury  of  Cuba,  and  only  the 
remaining  500  exported  to  England.  In  England,  the 
retail  value  of  tropical  produce,  estimated  in  finished  goods, 
would  be  doubled ;  and,  in  Cuba,  the  retail  value  of  finished 
goods,  in  relation  to  raw  produce,  would  be  doubled. 

In  the  above  case,  the  trade  between  England  and  Cuba 
would  be  diminished  one  half — half  the  former  quantity  of 
raw  produce  would  be  imported  into  England,  and  half  the 
former  quantity  of  finished  goods  into  Cuba.  But  it  would 
not  necessarily  follow  that  the  aggregate  wealth  or  the  aggre- 
gate consumption  of  either  country  would  diminish  by  this 
contraction  of  its  foreign  trade.  In  England,  though  thequan- 
tity  of  sugar  would  be  diminished  one  half,  yet  one  half  of  the 
goods  formerly  sent  out  in  exchange  for  sugar,  would  be 
retained  in  the  country,  and  consumed  by  those  for  whose 
services  the  tax  might  be  advanced ;  and,  in  Cuba,  while  the 
quantity  of  British  goods  would  be  diminished  one  half, 
one  half  of  the  domestic  products  formerly  sent  out  in  pay- 
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ment  of  British  goods,  would  be  retained  in  payment  of  the 
duty,  and  would  augment  the  public  revenue  by  the  amount 
abstracted  from  the  revenues  of  the  consumers  of  British 
fabrics. 

Let  us  now  alter  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  and  assume 
that  England  repeals  the  duty  upon  Cuba  produce,  while 
Cuba  retains  the  duty  upon  British  goods.  The  effect  of 
this  remission  of  duty  upon  one  hand,  and  retention  on  the 
other,  requires  to  be  carefully  and  accurately  traced. 

Previous  to  the  remission  of  the  duty,  the  consumers  in 
England  were  able  and  willing  to  give  1000  bales  of  goods 
for  Cuba  produce,  but,  of  these  1000  bales,  500  were  ab- 
stracted as  duty  ;  and,  therefore,  the  actual  quantity  of 
British  goods,  which  constituted  the  demand  for  Cuba  pro- 
duce, was  only  600  bales.  On  the  remission  of  the  duty  by 
England,  the  quantity  of  British  goods  constituting  the 
demand  for  Cuba  produce,  is  doubled.  No  portion  of  the 
goods  which  the  consumer  pays  for  tropical  produce  will 
now  be  abstracted  by  the  Treasury,  the  whole  will  be  given 
to  the  merchant,  in  exchange  for  the  imported  produce. 
The  imported  produce  is  500  hogsheads.  A  double  quan- 
tity of  domestic  commodities  is  offered  in  exchange  for  the 
same  quantity  of  foreign  commodities.  Two  bales  of  British 
goods,  which,  previous  to  the  repeal  of  the  British  duties, 
were  worth,  at  the  import  price,  two  hogsheads  of  Cuba 
produce,  will  now  be  worth  only  one  hogshead.  Cuba  will 
obtain,  for  the  500  hogsheads  of  produce  which  she  sends  to 
England,  the  same  quantity  of  finished  goods,  which,  under 
the  system  of  free  trade  on  both  sides,  she  had  formerly 
obtained  in  return  for  1000  hogsheads  of  produce.  The  whole 
of  the  amount  of  the  duty  charged  by  Cuba  upon  British 
goods,  is  therefore  paid  by  England. 

The  case  of  England  and  Cuba,  which  has  been  now  de- 
tailed, is,  to  a  considerable  extent,  the  case  of  England  and 
the  commercial  world.     All  foreign  countries  impose  duties 
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upon  British  goods,  while  England  levies  import  duties 
upon  the  productions  of  all  foreign  countries.  Now,  to 
whatever  extent  any  foreign  country  levies  import  duties 
upon  British  goods,  to  that  extent  she  contracts  her  demand 
for  British  goods ;  and  to  whatever  extent  England  levies 
duties  upon  the  productions  of  any  foreign  country,  to  that 
extent  she  diminishes  the  quantity  of  domestic  commodities 
which  she  can  offer  in  exchange  for  foreign  commodities. 
Were  the  duties  imposed  by  England  upon  the  products  of 
foreign  countries,  proportionate  to  those  imposed  by  foreign 
countries  upon  British  goods,  then,  on  either  side,  demand 
would  be  diminished  in  the  same  proportion,  and  the  reci- 
procal equality  of  duties  could  effect  no  alteration  in 
the  terms  of  the  international  exchanges.  But  a  different 
result  would  follow  were  England  to  effect  a  total  re- 
peal of  her  import  duties,  while  foreign  tariffs  were  re- 
tained in  full  force  against  her.  In  this  case,  the  whole 
amount  of  the  customs  revenue,  now  levied  upon  foreign 
goods,  might,  in  effect,  be  transferred  from  the  British 
treasury,  as  a  tribute  to  foreign  states.  The  whole  amount 
which  the  consumers  of  foreign  articles  now  pay  to  the  home 
treasury  and  to  the  foreign  producer,  would,  on  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  duties,  be  paid  to  the  foreign  producer  only. 
The  quantity  of  domestic  commodities,  the  offer  of  which 
constitutes  the  demand  for  foreign  commodities,  would  be 
increased  by  the  amount  of  the  rescinded  duties,  while  the 
quantity  of  foreign  commodities  constituting  the  demand 
for  British  commodities,  remained  unaltered ;  and,  as  it  is  the 
reciprocal  relation  of  demand  and  supply  which  exclusively 
regulates  the  terms  of  all  international  exchanges,  the  in- 
creased quantity  of  British  goods  would  be  given  for  the 
same  quantity  of  foreign  goods. 

The  principles  above  established,  have  a  direct  and  im- 
mediate bearing  upon  the  question  of  maintaining  differen- 
tial duties  in  favour  of  the  productions  of  the  British  colonies. 
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This  question  involves,  at  the  present  juncture,  considera- 
tions of  such  great  practical  importance,  that  it  is  desirable 
to  recur  to  illustrative  cases,  with  the  view  of  presenting  the 
argument  with  mathematical  precision. 

Case  I. 

England  has  a  perfectly  free-trade  with  Cuba  and 
with  Jamaica;  Cuba  represents  the  aggregate  of 
foreign  states ;  Jamaica  the  aggregate  of  the  Bri- 
tish possessions  abroad.  In  England^  the  demand 
for  imported  produce  consists  of  the  offer  of  2000 
bales  of  manufactured  goods ;  Cuba  and  Jamaica 
have  each  a  demand  for  British  goodsy  consisting 
of  the  offer  by  the  consumers  of  1000  hogsheads  of 
raw  produce.  The  expense  of  carriage^  and  the 
profits  of  the  mercIiantSy  are,  for  the  sake  of  greater 
simplicity  and  brevity,  left  out  of  consideration. 

In  this  case,  England  would  export  1000  bales  to  Cuba, 
and  also  1000  bales  to  Jamaica;  and  would  import  from 
each  of  these  countries  1000  hogsheads  of  produce ;  and, 
when  these  exchanges  were  effected,  a  bale  of  goods,  and  a 
hogshead  of  produce,  would  be  of  equal  value  in  each  of  the 
three  countries. 

Case  II. 

While  a  perfectly  free-trade  continues  to  exist  between 
England  and  Jamaica,  England  and  Cuba  impose 
duties  of  100  per  cent,  ad  valorem  upon  the  pro- 
duction of  each  other. 

The  first  effect  of  these  duties  would  be  to  suspend  the 
trade  between  England  and  Cuba.  The  necessary  conse- 
quences of  this  suspension  of  trade  would  be  a  rise  in  the 
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value  of  imported  produce  in  England,  a  rise  in  the  value  of 
British  goods  in  Cuba,  and  a  fall  in  their  value  in  Jamaica ; 
and  the  ultimate  result  of  these  alterations  of  value  would 
be,  a  resumption  of  the  trade  between  England  and  Cuba 
upon  a  contracted  scale.  Let  us  trace  the  terms  upon  which 
the  interchanges  between  the  three  countries  would  be  now 
conducted. 

The  consumers  in  Cuba  have  a  demand  for  British  goods, 
consisting  of  the  offer  of  1000  hogsheads  of  produce.  On 
the  imposition  of  the  duty  of  100  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  one 
half  of  this  offer  is  absorbed  by  the  treasury  of  Cuba,  and, 
consequently,  the  amount  of  the  offer  which  reaches  the 
English  producer,  is  reduced  to  600  hogsheads.  The  ag- 
gregate demand  for  British  goods  is,  therefore,  reduced  from 
^000  to  1500  hogsheads.  Now,  the  demand  of  the  English 
consumers  for  imported  produce,  consists  of  the  offer  of 
SOOO  bales  of  finished  goods,  and  they  must,  therefore,  give 
2000  bales  for  1500  hogsheads.  Two-thirds  of  this  oflTer, 
or  1383  bales,  will  be  given  for  1000  hogsheads  of  Jamaica 
produce ;  and  one-third,  or  666  bales,  will  be  given  for  500 
hogsheads  of  Cuba  produce.  But  of  the  666  bales  given  by 
the  consumers  for  Cuba  produce,  one-half  will  be  abstracted 
by  the  British  treasury  as  duty,  and,  consequently,  Cuba 
will  receive  for  her  500  hogsheads  only  333  bales. 

Thus,  the  final  result  will  be,  that  the  English  treasury 
will  obtain  a  revenue  from  import  duties  equivalent  to  333 
bales  of  finished  goods,  while  the  English  consumers  of  im- 
ported produce  will  have  their  power  of  purchasing  such 
produce  diminished  by  500  hogsheads ;  that  the  treasury  of 
Cuba  will  obtain  from  her  import  duties  a  revenue  equiva- 
lent to  500  hogsheads  of  domestic  produce,  while  the  con- 
sumers in  Cuba  will  have  their  power  of  purchasing  imported 
goods  reduced  from  1000  to  333  bales ;  and  that  the  con- 
sumers  in  Jamaica  will  have  their  power  of  purchasing 
British  goods  increased  from   1000  to  1333  bales.     The 
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aggregate  wealth  of  England,  after  balancing  the  giin  by 
the  treasury,  against  the  loss  of  the  consumers,  will  consist 
of  altered  proportions  of  domestic  and  of  foreign  produc- 
tions; the  consumption  of  domestic  productions  being  in- 
creased by  833  bales,  in  consequence  of  the  expenditure  of 
the  recipients  of  the  import  duty,  and  the  consumption  of 
foreign  productions  being  diminished  by  500  hogsheads  in 
consequence  of  the  diminished  imports.  The  wealth  of 
Cuba  will  also  be  diminished  with  an  alteration  in  the  pro- 
portion of  its  elements,  the  consumption  of  domestic  produce 
being  increased  by  500  hogsheads  by  the  expenditure  of 
the  recipients  of  the  import  duties;  and  the  consumption  of 
foreign  goods  being  reduced  from  1000  to  333  bales,  in 
consequence  of  the  limitation  of  the  foreign  trade.  The 
wealth  of  Jamaica  will  be  increased  by  333  bales  of  finished 
goods,  in  consequence  of  obtaining  1333  instead  of  1000 
bales,  in  return  for  the  1000  hogsheads  of  produce  exported. 
In  England,  four  bales  of  finished  goods,  worth,  under 
free^trade,  four  hogsheads  of  imported  produce,  will,  on  the 
imposition  of  the  duties,  be  worth  only  three  hogsheads; 
in  Cuba,  from  the  same  cause,  three  hogsheads  of  domestic 
productions,  formerly  worth  three  bales  of  foreign  goods, 
can  now  purchase  only  one  bale;  and,  in  Jamaica,  three 
hogsheads  of  domestic  produce,  formerly  worth  three  bales 
of  British  goods,  will  now  purchase  four  bales. 

Case  III. 

77*6  trade  between  England  and  Jamaica  continues 
perfectly  free.  England  consents  to  a  total  repeal 
of  the  duty  upon  Cuba  produce^  while  Cuba  con- 
tinues to  impose  a  duty  of  100  per  cent,  ad  valorem 
upon  all  imported  goods. 

The  consequences  resulting  from  the  repeal  of  the  reta- 
liatory duty,  and  of  the  establishment  of  a  one-sided  freedom 
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of  trade  between  England  and   Cuba,  would  be  as  fol- 
lows : — 

Before  the  abolition  of  the  retaliatory  duty,  the  con- 
sumers  of  England  gave  for  600  hogsheads  of  Cuba  produce, 
66(>  bales  of  domestic  products,  but  338  of  these  being  ab- 
stracted  by  the  British  treasury  on  account  of  the  duty, 
the  remaining  333  constituted,  as  regarded  the  producers  in 
Cuba,  the  actual  amount  of  the  demand  for  Cuba  produce. 
The  abolition  of  the  duty  doubles  this  demand.  But  the 
supply  which  is  presented  to  this  doubled  demand,  is  not 
thereby  increased.  Instead  of  the  666  bales,  which  are 
paid  by  the  consumers  of  England  for  Cuba  produce, 
going  half  to  the  treasury,  and  half  to  the  Cuba  producers, 
the  whole  666  now  go  to  the  Cuba  cultivators  as  pay- 
ment for  the  500  hogsheads  of  produce  exported  to  England. 
Before  the  abolition  of  the  retaliatory  duty,  the  English 
consumers  paid  four  bales  for  three  hogsheads,  and,  after 
the  abolition  of  that  duty,  four  bales  for  three  hogsheads  they 
still  continue  to  pay;  the  di£Perence  being,  that  one  half  of  the 
666  bales  which  are  paid  by  the  English  consumers  for 
Cuba  produce,  and  which  half,  before  the  abolition  of  the 
retaliatory  duty,  passed  into  the  British  treasury,  will,  on 
the  abolition  of  the  retaliatory  duty,  be  paid  to  the  pro- 
ducers in  Cuba.  England  will  have  her  export  trade  with 
Cuba  extended  by  the  amount  of  the  remitted  duty,  but  the 
increased  export  will  not  obtain  an  increased  return.  It 
will  be  a  free  gift,  a  voluntary  tribute  paid  by  England  to 
Cuba.  The  British  merchant  will  transmit  to  Cuba  tlie 
amount  which  he  had  previously  paid  into  the  British 
treasury.  This,  as  regards  England,  will  be  the  sole  result. 
The  abolition  of  the  retaliatory  duty  will  not  lower  the 
value  of  foreign  produce  in  relation  to  British  goods.  The 
consumer  will  not  be  benefited — the  revenue  will  be  injured. 

The  value,  in  relation  to  each  other,  of  commodities  pro- 
duced in  difierent  countries,  is  determined  by  the  relation 
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of  demand  and  supply  ;  and  at  any  given  time,  the  amount 
of  the  demand  for  foreign  productions  consists  in  the  offer 
of  some  given  quantity  of  domestic  productions.      If  these 
facts  be  admitted,  the  positions  advanced  in  the  preceding 
illustrative  cases  will  amount  to  self-evident  propositions.    It 
may  be  contended,  perhaps,  that  the  terms  of  international 
exchanges  are  not  regulated  by  the  relation  of  demand  to 
supply ;  or  it  may  be  maintained,  peradventure,  that,  under 
any  given  circumstances,  demand  is  a  something  which  does 
not  consist  in  the  offer  of  a  definite  quantity  of  the  pro- 
ducts of  industry ;  but,  if  these  facts  be  admitted  (and  no 
one  practically  acquainted  with  the  transactions   of  the 
market  will  hesitate  to  admit  them),  then  it  will  be  impos- 
sible consistently  to  controvert  the  conclusions,  that  import 
duties,  imposed  upon  one  side,  and  not  upon  the  other, 
diminish,  by  their  amount,  the  demand  for  the  products  of 
the  country  against  which  they  are  levied,  without  diminish- 
ing, in  that  country,  the  demand  for  the  productions  of  the 
country  by  which  they  are  imposed  ;  and  that  this  altera- 
tion in  the  reciprocal  relations  of  demand  and  supply,  alters 
the  terms  of  the  international  exchange  in  favour  of  the 
country  imposing  the  adverse  duty,  and  to  the  disadvantage 
of  the  country  upon  whose  productions  the  adverse  duty  is 
levied. 

Though  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  terms  of  interna- 
tional exchange  are  regulated  by  the  reciprocal  relation  of 
demand  and  supply  ;  and  that,  at  any  given  time,  this  re- 
lation is  formed  by  the  offer  of  definite  quantities  of  the 
commodities  to  be  interchanged ;  yet  it  may  be  contended, 
tliat  import  duties  may  so  alter  the  state  of  consumers,  and 
the  direction  of  industry,  as  to  counteract  their  first  effect 
upon  the  relation  of  demand  and  supply,  and,  ultimately, 
to  lead  to  results  dissimilar  to  those  which  have  been  above 
described.  It  may  be  contended,  perhaps,  that  the  imposi- 
tion, by  Cuba,  of  a  duty  upon  British  goods,  equivalent  to 
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their  import  price,  instead  of  diminishing  the  demand  for 
them  by  one  half,  might  have  the  effect  of  rendering  the 
inhabitants  of  Cuba  desirous  of  abstaining  from  the  con- 
sumption of  domestic  products,  in  order  to  be  able  to  pur- 
chase the  same  quantity  of  British  goods  as  before,  at  dou- 
ble the  former  price  ;  and,  upon  this  supposition,  it  may  be 
consistently  maintained,  that  the  imposition  of  the  duty 
upon  one  side,  and  not  upon  the  other,  would  cau^  no  al- 
teration, either  in  the  relation  of  demand  and  supply,  or  in 
the  terms  of  international  exchange. 

The  objection,  based  upon  this  assumption,  may  be  suf- 
ficiently answered  by  referring  to  an  opposite  and  equally 
probable  assumption.      When  Cuba  imposed  upon  British 
goods  a  duty  equivalent  to  their  import  value,  and  thus 
doubled  their  price  to  the  consumer,  the  effect  might  be, 
not  to  make  the  consumer  desirous  of  abstaining  from  the 
use  of  domestic  products  in  order  to  purchase  the  same 
quantity  of  foreign  goods,  but  to  render  him  unwilling  to 
make  the  same  sacrifice  as  before,  in  order  to  obtain  only 
half  the  former  quantity  of  foreign  goods.     Upon  this  sup- 
position, which  is  quite  as  probable  as  the  opposite  one,  an 
import  duty  equivalent  to  the  import  value,  would  dimi- 
nish the  demand  for  foreign  goods,  not.  merely  by  one^half, 
but  by  two-thirds,  or  three-fourths ;  or  might,  were  similar 
goods  produceable  by  domestic  industry,  become  prohibi- 
tory, and  destroy  altogether  the  demand  for  the  foreign 
production.    The  contraction  in  the  demand  for  foreign 
productions,  caused  by  import  duties,  may  not  always  be 
in  exact  proportion  to  the  amount  of  such  duties;  and  may 
sometimes  exceed,  and  at  other  times  fall  short,  of  that  pro- 
portion.    But  these  variations  do  not  affect  the  principle 
contended  for.     In  whatever  proportion  a  duty  levied  on  one 
side,  and  not  on  the  other,  may  diminish  the  consumption 
of  the  productions  of  the  country  against  which  it  is  im- 
posed, it  will  alter,  in  the  same  proportion>  the  terms  of  the 
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international  exchanges  to  the  diisadvantage  of  that  country. 
This  principle  cannot  be  controverted.  It  is  a  mathema- 
tical truth. 

It  is  frequently  asserted,  not  only  at  public  meetings,  but 
in  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  that,  in  order  to  increase  the 
foreign  demand  for  British  goods,  we  have  only  to  remit 
our  duties  upon  foreign  products.  This  assertion  might 
be  correct,  provided  it  were  conformable  to  fact,  that  the 
unconditional  remission  of  duties,  on  our  part,  could  pre- 
sent to  foreign  countries  an  inducement  to  mitigate  their 
tariffs.  But  an  unconditional  remission  of  import  duties 
upon  our  part,  could  have  no  such  effect.  It  would  have  a 
directly  contrary  effect  It  would  be  a  bounty  upon  the 
continuance  of  hostile  tariffs.  Were  we  to  repeal  our  im- 
port duties  upon  foreign  productions,  without  stipulating 
with  foreign  powers  for  reciprocal  concessions  in  favour  of 
British  goods,  the  quantity  of  British  goods  offered  in  ex- 
change for  foreign  productions,  would  be  increased  by  the 
whole  amount  of  the  remitted  duties,  while  no  correspond- 
ing increase  could  be  thereby  effected  in  the  quantity  of 
foreign  productions  offered  in  exchange  for  British  goods. 
Thus,  the  abandonment  of  import  duties  on  the  side  of 
England,  would  give  to  foreign  countries  the  same  quan- 
tity of  British  goods,  which  they  could  obtain,  were  they 
to  abandon  their  tariffs,  and  to  admit  British  fabrics  duty 
free.  But  were  British  fabrics  admitted  duty  free,  the 
whole  quantity  of  their  home  productions,  which  foreign 
consumers  are  able  and  willing  to  offer  for  British  fabrics, 
would  be  sent  to  England  in  exchange  for  the  same  quan- 
tity of  those  fabrics  which  had  previously  been  obtained  in 
exchange  for  that  portion  of  the  offer  of  the  foreign  con- 
sumers which  remained  for  exportation,  after  the  deduction 
on  account  of  the  duties.  An  unconditional  repeal  of  im- 
port duties  on  the  part  of  England,  would  render  the 
country  tributary  to  foreign  states  imposing  duties  upon 
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British  goods,  and  would  offer  to  such  states  an  irresistible 
inducement  to  maintain  their  hostile  tariffs. 

It  may  be  urged  as  an  objection  to  the  views  which  have 
been  now  presented,  that  the  data  from  which  our  conclu- 
sions have  been  drawn,  are  not  conformable  to  actual  cir- 
cumstances ;  that,  in  the  real  business  of  the  world,  money 
is  the  universal  measure  of  value  and  medium  of  exchange ; 
and   that   conclusions   mathematically  correct,  under  the 
hypothesis  that  international  exchanges  are  conducted  with- 
out the  intervention  of  money,  may  be  altogether  erroneous, 
under  the  fact  that  it  is  a  diiference  of  price,  as  estimated 
in  the  precious  metals,  which  constitutes  the  moving  power 
in  commercial  transactions,  and  determines  the  extent  to 
which  commodities  can  be  advantageously  transferred  from 
one  country  to  another. 

To  this  objection  I  reply,  that  it  is  perfectly  indifferent, 
as  respects  the  accuracy  of  the  conclusions  which  I  have 
endeavoured  to  establish,  whether  foreign  trade  be  regarded 
as  an  affair  of  pure  barter,  or  as  an  interchange  effected 
through  the  instrumentality  of  the  precious  metals.  In 
either  case,  the  effect  of  import  duties  in  altering  the  terms 
of  international  exchanges,  will  be  found,  upon  investiga- 
tion, to  be  one  and  the  same.  To  this  investigation  I  pro- 
ceed, borrowing  my  data  from  the  principles  established  by 
Mr.  Senior,  in  his  valuable  lectures  upon  the  cost  of  ob- 
taining the  precious  metals. 

Mr.  Senior  has  very  ably  demonstrated  the  general  law, 
that  the  possession,  by  any  country,  of  superior  advantages 
in  producing  commodities  extensively  demanded  in  foreign 
markets,  confers  upon  that  country  a  greater  command 
than  her  neighbours  of  the  productions  of  foreign  industry, 
and  enables  her  to  maintain  a  higher  scale  of  prices  for  all 
the  products  of  domestic  industry.  "  The  mine  worked  by 
England,^  says  Mr.  Senior,  ^^  is  the  general  market  of  the 
world.    The  miners  are  those  who  produce  those  commodi- 
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ties,  by  the  exportation  of  which  the  precious  metals  are 
obtained ;  and  the  amount  of  the  precious  metals  which,  by 
a  given  exertion  of  labour  and  advance  of  capital  they  can 
obtain,  must  afford  the  scale  by  which  the  remuneration  of 
all  other  producers  is  calculated."*^ 

Mr.  Senior  proceeds  to  show  in  what  manner  money 
prices,  as  well  as  money  wages,  are  raised  by  the  increased 
command  of  the  precious  metals  from  increased  productive- 
ness of  labour.  He  contends,  that  if  any  improvement  in 
England  of  manufacturing  skill  should  raise  the  value  of 
English  manufactures  in  the  foreign  market,  and,  conse- 
quently, the  wages  of  English  manufacturing  labourers 
(say  from  158,  to  SOs.  a  week),  the  wages  of  all  English 
labour  would  rise  in  the  same  proportion,  and  that,  conse- 
quently, the  prices  of  those  domestic  commodities,  in  the 
production  of  which  no  such  improvements  of  skill  had 
taken  place,  must  also  double. 

Before  proceeding  to  explain,  on  the  principles  esta- 
blished by  Mr.  Senior,  the  effect  of  import  duties  in  altering 
the  terms  of  international  exchange,  it  may  be  proper  to 
premise,  that  though  a  similarity  of  terms  might,  on  a  su- 
perficial view  of  the  subject,  lead  us  to  infer,  that  those 
principles  have  some  analogy  to  the  old  mercantile  theory ; 
yet  it  will,  upon  more  accurate  inquiry,  be  abundantly 
evident  that  the  doctrines  of  Mr.  Senior,  regarding  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  precious  metals,  and  the  peculiar  advantages 
which  a  country  derives  from  maintaining  a  high  compara- 
tive scale  of  money  prices  and  money  wages,  have  no  con- 
ceivable connection  with  the  long  ago  refuted  and  exploded 
system  framed  upon  the  assumption  that  gold  and  silver 
constitute  national  wealth.  According  to  the  principles  of 
Mr.  Senior,  increased  efficacy  in  the  application  of  domestic 
labour  gives  a  country  an  increased  command  over  the 
products  of  foreign  labour,  and,  as  a  necessary  consequence, 
enables  her,  when  gold  and  silver  are  foreign  products,  to 
maintain  a  higher  scale  of  money  prices  and  of  money 
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wages ;  and,  from  these  principles  it  can  be  demonstrated^ 
that  import  duties,  when  imposed  on  one  side,  and  not  upon 
the  other,  occasion  a  diminished  command  over  the  products 
of  foreign  labour,  and,  when  the  precious  metals  are  foreign 
products,  cause  a  reduction  in  money  prices  and  in  monej 
wages.  In  attempting  to  present  this  demonstration,  I  will 
proceed,  as  before,  by  illustrative  cases. 

Case  I. 

A  perfectly  free-trade  y  unimpeded  by  import  duties  on 
either  side^  is  established  between  England^  Cuba, 
and  Jamaica: — Cuba  represents  all  foreign  states; 
Jamaica  the  British  possessions  abroad.  England 
has  a  demand  for  imported  produce,  consisting  of 
the  offer  by  consumers  of  2000  bales  of  goods,  the 
price  of  which  is  one  ounce  of  gold  per  bale ;  Cuba 
and  Jamaica  have  each  a  demand  for  imported 
goodsy  consisting  of  the  offer  by  the  consumers  of 
1 000  hogsheads  of  produce,  the  price  of  which  is 
one  ounce  of  gold  per  hogshead ;  efficacy  of  labour 
is  equal  on  all  sides,— for  the  sake  of  simplicity 
and  distinctness,  carriage  and  merchanCs  profit 
are  excluded  from  consideration. 

In  this  case,  the  commerce  between  the  three  countries 
will  be  a  simple  trade  of  barter.  Two  thousand  bales  of 
finished  goods  will  be  exchanged  for  2000  hogsheads  of  raw 
produce,  and  no  transmission  of  the  precious  metals  will  be 
required  in  order  to  effect  international  payments. 

Case  II. 

Other  things  remaining  as  before,  import  duties 
amounting  to  100  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  are  im-^ 
posed  by  each  of  the  three  countries  upon  the  pro^ 
Auctions  of  the  other  two. 
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In  this  case,  the  external  trade  of  each  of  the  three  coun- 
tries will  be  reduced  to  one-half  of  its  former  amount  In 
England,  though  the  consumers  may  still  be  able  and 
willing  to  offer  2000  bales  for  2000  hogsheads,  yet,  as  one- 
half  of  this  offer  is  absorbed  by  the  duty,  the  demand,  as 
regards  the  foreign  producer,  is  reduced  to  the  oS*er  of 
1000  bales.  In  Cuba,  and  also  in  Jamaica,  the  demand,  as 
regards  the  foreign  produce,  is  reduced  from  1000  to  500 
hogsheads.  Now,  as  the  reciprocal  demand  and  supply  is, 
in  all  the  three  countries,  reduced  in  the  same  proportion, 
the  terms  of  the  international  exchanges  will  not  be  altered. 
The  export  of  a  bale  of  cloth  will  still  pay  for  the  import  of 
a  hogshead  of  produce,  and  no  transference  of  the  metals 
will  be  required  to  balance  the  accounts  between  one  coun- 
try and  another.  In  England,  the  consumer  will  give  two 
ounces  of  gold  instead  of  one,  for  a  hogshead  of  produce ; 
and,  in  Cuba  and  in  Jamaica,  the  consumer  will  give  two 
ounces  of  gold  instead  of  one  for  a  bale  of  goods,  and 
thus  the  import  duties  will  be  paid  by  the  consumers  of  the 
countries  in  which  they  are  levied. 

Case  III. 

England  and  Jamaica  repeal  their  import  duties  as 
against  the  productions  of  each  other ^  but  retain 
them  as  regards  the  productions  of  Cuba.  Cuba 
continues  to  enforce  a  duty  of  100  per  cent,  ad 
valorem  upon  all  goods  imported  from  foreign  parts. 

On  the  establishment  of  the  perfectly  free-trade  between 
England  and  Jamaica,  the  importation  of  Cuba  produce 
into  England  will,  in  the  first  instance,  be  suspended,  inas- 
much as  the  merchant  who  imports  Jamaica  produce,  duty 
free,  will  undersell  and  drive  out  of  the  market  the  mer- 
chant who  should  attempt  to  bring  in  Cuba  produce  charged 
with  a  duty  of  100  per  cent.    But  British  goods  will  con- 
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tinue  to  be  imported  into  Cuba.  The  consumers  in  Cuba 
will  have  the  power  and  the  will  to  offer  1000  hogsheads 
of  produce,  worth  1000  ounces  of  gold,  in  exchange  for 
British  goods;  and,  as  their  produce  cannot  be  sent  to 
England  on  account  of  the  import  duty,  they  will  send  their 
gold  instead.  The  importation  of  an  increased  supply  of 
gold  into  England,  will  reduce  its  value  there,  in  relation 
to  domestic  productions,  and  thereby  render  the  precious 
metals  the  cheapest  articles  with  which  the  produce  of  Ja- 
maica can  be  purchased.  Gold  will  be  transmitted  from 
Cuba  to  England,  and  from  England  to  Jamaica,  until  the 
fall  of  prices  in  Cuba,  and  the  rise  of  prices  in  England  and 
Jamaica,  render  it  again  profitable  to  export  British  goods 
to  Cuba  in  exchange  for  her  produce.  This  can  be  effected 
when,  in  England  and  in  Jamaica  the  price  of  two  bales  of 
cloth,  or  of  two  hogsheads  of  produce,  rises  from  two  ounces 
of  gold  to  three  ounces ;  and  when,  in  Cuba,  the  price  of  two 
hogsheads  of  produce  falls  from  two  ounces  to  one  and  a 
half  ounces  of  gold.  For,  under  this  scale  of  prices, 
the  merchant  who  sends  two  bales  of  goods,  worth  three 
ounces  of  gold,  to  Cuba,  can  exchange  them  there  for  four 
hogsheads,  which  he  could  sell  in  England  for  six  ounces  of 
gold,  which  six  ounces,  after  deducting  three  for  the 
import  duty,  will  leave  him  (carriage  and  profit  being, 
for  the  sake  of  simplifying  the  illustration,  left  out  of  con- 
sideration) three  ounces  with  which  to  replace  his  original 
outlay. 

This  alteration  in  the  terms  of  the  international  exchanges 
would  be  highly  favourable  to  England  and  Jamaica,  and 
highly  disadvantageous  to  Cuba.  The  effect  upon  Cuba, 
as  regards  her  power  of  commanding  foreign  productions, 
would  be  exactly  the  same  as  if,  upon  the  principles 
established  by  Mr.  Senior,  the  efScacy  of  her  labour  in 
producing  exportable  commodities  had  been  diminished 
one-half.     In  the  above  case,   the  efficacy  of  labour  in 
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England,  in  Jamaica,  and  in  Cuba,  is  assumed  to  be  equal, 
and  yet  the  consequence  of  the  free-trade  between  England 
and  Jamaica,  and  of  the  duty  imposed  on  the  produce  of 
Cuba  is,  that  four  hogsheads  of  Cuba  produce,  which, 
before  England  and  Jamaica  received  each  other''s  pro- 
ducts duty  free,  exchanged  for  four  bales  of  British  goods, 
exchange  for  only  two  bales,  or  two  ounces.  This  result  is 
identical  with  that  which,  upon  the  principles  demonstrated 
by  Mr.  Senior,  would  have  taken  place,  in  the  absence  of 
all  duties,  had  the  quantity  of  products,  commanding  an 
ounce  of  gold,  been  obtained  by  a  less  quantity  of  labour 
in  England,  than  in  Cuba. 

Case  IV. 

A  perfectly  free-trade  continues  between  England  and 
Jamaica ;  Cuba  retains  her  tariff  undiminished. 
In  England^  the  duty  upon  Cuba  produce  is  totally 
repealed. 

It  was  shown  in  the  preceding  case,  that,  while  England 
maintained  her  tariff  against  Cuba,  the  price  of  four  hogs- 
heads of  sugar  was  six  ounces  of  gold  in  Jamaica,  and  only 
three  ounces  in  Cuba;  and  persons  not  looking  beyond 
immediate  results,  might,  therefore,  infer,  that  the  perma- 
nent eifect  of  the  repeal  of  the  duty  upon  Cuba  produce 
would  be  beneficial  to  England,  by  enabling  her  to  purchase 
produce  at  the  cheapest  market.  The  inference  would  be 
utterly  erroneous.  The  cheapest  market  is  that  in  which 
the  produce  of  a  given  quantity  of  domestic  labour  com- 
mands the  produce  of  the  greatest  quantity  of  foreign 
labour ;  and  the  immediate  effect  of  the  repeal  of  the  duty 
upon  Cuba  produce  would  be,  so  to  alter  the  distribution  of 
the  precious  metals,  and  the  terms  of  intematibnal  exchange, 
as  to  cause  the  produce  of  a  given  quantity  of  British 
labour   to  command  the    produce  of  a  less  quantity    of 
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foreign  labour  than   before.      The  process   would   be  as 
follows  :— 

Before  the  repeal  of  the  English  duties,  the  price  of  four 
hogsheads  of  produce  was,  six  ounces  of  gold  in  Jamaica, 
and  three  ounces  of  gold  in  Cuba.     After  the  repeal  of 
these  duties  no  produce  could,  in  the  first  instance,  be  im- 
ported from  Jamaica.     England  would  send  gold  to  Cuba 
for  produce ;  Jamaica  would  send  gold  to  England  in  ex- 
change for  finished  goods,  and  this  new  distribution  of  the 
precious  metals  would  proceed  until  prices  were  so  raised  in 
Cuba,  and  so  depressed  in  England  and  Jamaica,  as  to  re- 
store the  commerce  of  the  three  countries  to  a  trade  of 
barter. 

The  scale  of  prices  necessary  to  restore  the  commerce 
between  England  and  Cuba  to  a  trade  of  barter  will  be 
established  when  the  transference  of  the  metals  has  pro- 
ceeded to  such  an  extent  as  to  reduce  the  price  of  ten 
bales  of  British  goods  to  nine  ounces  of  gold,  to  reduce 
the  price  of  eight  hogsheads  of  Jamaica  produce  to  nine 
ounces,  and  to  raise  the  price  of  eight  hogsheads  of  Cuba 
produce  to  nine  ounces;  for  as  soon  as  this  comparative 
scale  of  prices  is  established  (carriage  and  profit  being  left 
out  of  calculation),  ten  bales  of  English  goods  will,  in  Cuba, 
purchase  a  return  of  eight  hogsheads  of  produce,  which 
being  sold  in  England  at  the  price  for  which  Jamaica  pro- 
duce can  now  be  obtained,  will  replace  to  the  merchant, 
his  original  outlay  of  nine  ounces  of  gold.  It  will  be  re- 
membered that  (as  is  shown  in  the  preceding  case)  before 
the  repeal  by  England  of  the  duty  upon  Cuba  produce, 
the  price  of  ten  bales  of  English  goods  was  fifteen  ounces 
of  gold,  and  the  price  of  ten  hogsheads  of  Cuba  produce 
seven  ounces  and  a  half,  so  that  the  price  of  one  bale  of 
English  goods^urchased  two  hogsheads  of  Cuba  produce.  In 
consequence  of  the  repeal  of  the  duties  upon  Cuba  produce, 
the  price  of  five  bales  of  British  goods  will  purchase  only 
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four  hogsheads  of  Cuba  produce.  The  market  which  the 
one-eyed  advocates  of  one-sided  freedom,  in  their  purblind 
view  of  half  the  question,  imagined  we  might  find  to  be  the 
cheapest,  is  thus  rendered  a  market  in  which  the  produce  of 
a  given  quantity  of  British  labour  purchases  the  produce  of 
a  far  less  quantity  of  foreign  labour  than  before. 

I  venture  to  believe,  that  in  the  preceding  pages  the 
following  propositions  have  been  demonstrated : — 

I. — That  free-trade  is  established  when  the  commodities 
produced  in  different  countries  are  interchanged  without 
restriction,  upon  the  payment  of  equal  duties,  imposed,  not 
for  protection,  but  for  revenue. 

II. — That  the  terms  of  international  exchange,  or,  in 
other  words,  the  values,  in  relation  to  each  other,  of  com- 
modities produced  in  different  countries,  are  determined, 
not  by  cost  of  production,  but  by  the  reciprocal  relations  of 
demand  and  supply. 

III. — That  the  imposition  of  equal  import  duties  alters 
the  previously  existing  relations  of  demand  and  supply  in 
an  equal  proportion  throughout  the  several  countries  in 
which  such  reciprocity  prevails,  and,  consequently,  does 
not  alter  the  previously  existing  terms  of  international 
exchange. 

IV. — That  the  imposition  of  unequal  import  duties 
diminishes  the  demand  for  the  productions  of  the  country 
against  which  the  heavier  duties  are  imposed,  in  a  greater 
proportion  than  that  in  which  it  diminishes  the  demand 
for  the  productions  of  the  country  by  which  the  higher 
duties  are  imposed  ;  and,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  alters 
the  terms  of  international  exchange  to  the  advantage  of  the 
latter,  and  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  former. 

V. — ^That  when  any  particular  country  submits,  without 
retaliation,  to  the  imposition  of  unequal  import  du- 
ties, she  becomes   tributary    to   the    countries  by  which 
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the  debt,  and  the  actual  pressure  of  the  taxes.  Whether 
under  such  circumstances  it  would  be  practicable,  without 
an  alteration  of  the  standard,  to  collect  a  sufficient  revenue 
to  support  our  establishments,  and  to  pay  the  interest  of  the 
debt,  is  a  problem  which  it  might  be  difficult  to  solve. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be. 
Sib, 
Your  most  obedient,  and 

Humble  Servant, 

R.  TORRENS. 


April  9Stnd,  184S. 
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NOTE  I. 

Reply  to  Mb.  Mebivale's  Objections. 

Mr.  Merivale,  in  controverting  the  positions  which  I  have 
ventured  to  advance  on  the  question  of  reciprocity,  has  fallen  into 
some  misconceptions,  which  the  authority  and  influence  deservedly 
accorded  to  the  opinions  of  that  able  economist,  render  it  necessary 
to  notice  and  to  explain.  My  positions  are — that  were  England 
to  repeal  her  duties  upon  foreign  productions,  vdthout  a  corre^ 
spending  relaxation  of  foreign  tariffs,  the  demand  for  foreign  pro- 
ductions would  be  increased  in  the  British  market,  while,  in  the 
foreign  market,  the  demand  for  British  goods  would  remain  un- 
altered; that  this  alteration  in  the  reciprocal  relations  of  demand 
and  supply  would  alter  the  terms  of  the  international  exchange 
to  the  disadvantage  of  England;  that,  under  this  change,  the 
produce  of  a  given  quantity  of  British  labour  would  exchange  for 
the  produce  of  a  less  quantity  of  foreign  labour  ;  that  as  the  pre- 
cious metals  are  foreign  products,  the  exportable  commodities  of 
England  would  therefore  command  a  less  quantity  of  gold ;  and 
that,  consequently^  the  money  prices  of  domestic  productions,  and 
the  money  wages  of  labour,  would  decline.  These  positions  I 
endeavoured,  in  the  second  number  of  '^  The  Budget,"  to  exem- 
plify and  prove  by  an  illustrative  case,  in  which  I  assumed,  for 
the  sake  of  simpHcity  and  clearness,  that  Cuba  represented  the 
several  foreign  states  with  which  England  maintains  commercial 
intercourse.  Now,  it  is  in  dealing  with  this  illustrative  case  that 
Mr.  Merivale's  principal  misconception  appears  to  have  arisen. 
He  commences  by  adopting  my  case,  and  then  he  proceeds  to 
argue  from  another  case  essentially  different  from  it.  My  case 
is,  that  all  foreign  countries  impose  duties  upon  British  goods, 
and  that  Cuba  represents  them  a//.  Mr.  Merivale's  case  is,  that 
all  foreign  countries  do  not  impose  duties  upon  British  goods,  and 
that  Cuba  does  not  represent  them  all.     He  argues  upon  the 
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assumption,  that  all  foreign  countries,  with  the  excepiioa  of 
Cuba,  admit  British  goods  duty  free,  and  that  it  is  only  upon 
British  goods  that  Cuba  imposes  import  duties.  Now,  if  this 
assumption  bore  any  resemblance  to  actual  circumstances,  the 
Cuba  tariff  could  have  a  very  slender  effect  in  altering  the  terms 
of  international  exchange  to  the  disadvantage  of  England,  be- 
cause, in  this  case,  England  could,  as  Mr.  Merivale  contends, 
evade,  in  a  great  part,  the  Cuba  duties,  by  exchanging  her  goods 
for  the  productions  of  other  countries ;  and  by  purchasing  with 
the  productions  of  these  other  countries  the  productions  of  Cuba. 
But  how  could  England  evade  the  Cuba  duties  by  this  circuitous 
trade,  upon  the  supposition,  unfortunately  in  strict  conformity 
with  actual  circumstances,  that  all  other  countries,  no  less  than 
Cuba,  enforce  the  import  duty  upon  British  goods  ?  When  aU 
countries  impose  import  duties,  the  principles  regarding  the  effect 
of  such  duties  which  are  true  in  reference  to  one  country,  are  abo 
true  in  reference  to  eUl, 
Mr.  Merivale  says  : — 

^^  Suppose  that  Cuba  lays  on  a  duty  of  50  per  cent,  on  English 
cloth,  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  government  retains  one  bale 
for  its  own  use  out  of  every  three  imported.     Supposing  the 
demand  for  Ckiha  wgar  to  continue  in  England  tu  btfore^  it  is 
evident  that  Cuba  sugar  will  no  longer  be  bought  directly  with 
English  goods,  if  it  can  be  bought  circuitously  with  English  goods 
through  the  intervention  of  the  produce  of  other  countries.    Eng- 
land will  buy  Cuba  sugar,  say  with  French  silks,  by  exchanging 
cloth  for  silks,  and  exporting  the  silks  to  Cuba.     But  inasmuch 
as  the  demand  for  English  cloth  in  France  at  its  present  exchange- 
able value  is  fully  supplied,  England  can  export  no  more  cloth 
thither,  except  by  submitting  to  a  reduction  of  the  exchangeable 
value  of  English  cloth  as  compared  with  French  silks.     England 
must  buy  a  smaller  quantity  of  French  silks  with  the  same  quan- 
tity of  English  cloth  as  before.     England  must  next  cany  the 
silks  so  purchased  to  Cuba,  to  exchange  for  sugar.     But  the 
demand  in  Cuba  for  French  silks,  at  their  present  exchangeable 
value  as  compared  vrith  Cuba  sugar,  is  already  supplied.     There- 
fore, in  order  that  more  French  silks  may  be  taken  by  Cuba,  their 
price,  estimated  in  Cuba  sugar,  must  fall.    The  result,  therefore, 
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of  tho  whole  transaction  is,  that  English  cloth  falls  in  exchange- 
able value  relatively  to  French  silks,  and  French  silks  fall  in 
exchangeable  value  relatively  to  Cuba  sugar.  When  this  has 
been  accomplished,  the  trade  between  England  and  Cuba  con* 
tinues  on  a  new  footing,  and  one  disadvantageous  to  the  former 
country." 

It  is  obvious  that  the  case  from  which  Mr.  Merivale  aigues  is 
not  mine.  My  case  is,  that,  in  the  first  instance,  England  admits 
foreign  productions  duty  free,  while  Cuba  and  France,  and  aU 
other  countries,  admit  British  productions  duty  free ;  and  that,  in 
the  second  place,  England  still  continues  to  admit  foreign  pro- 
ductions duty  free,  while  Cuba  and  France,  and  M  other  coun- 
tries,'impose  a  duty  of  50  per  cent,  upon  British  goods.  In  this 
case  England  could  not  evade  the  Cuba  duty  of  50  per  cent,  by 
the  circuitous  process  of  sending  cloth  to  France  in  exchange  for 
silks,  and  silks  to  Cuba  in  exchange  for  sugar — ^for  the  obvious 
reason,  that  in  France,  as  well  as  in  Cuba,  her  cloth  would  have 
to  pay  the  50  per  cent.  duty.  Were  England  to  resort  to  this 
circuitous  trade  for  the  purpose  of  evading  the  Cuba  duty,  she 
would  not  only  fail  in  attaining  that  object,  but  would  (as  Mr. 
Merivale  has  himself  shown)  incur  a  still  further  loss,  inasmuch  as 
she  would  thereby  press  cloth  up6n  the  French  market  in  excess 
of  the  demand,  and  also  silks  upon  the  Cuba  market  in  excess  of 
the  demand. 

Mr.  Merivale  proceeds  :-— 

^'  It  will  be  perceived  at  once  that  the  commodity  which  I 
have  here  called  French  silks  is  affected  precisely  in  the  same 
manner  and  proportion  as  the  precious  metals  introduced  by 
Colonel  Torrens  into  his  argument.  And  if  my  views  are  cor- 
rect, precisely  the  same  effects  would  be  produced  by  a  duty 
imposed  by  one  country  on  the  productions  of  another,  whether 
the  precious  metals  existed  or  not*. 

^'  This  being  the  case,  let  us  now  revert  to  the  supposition 

•  **  Of  course  I  am  omitting  from  consideration  the  effects  which  would  be 
produced  by  the  lowering  of  money  prices  on  existing  public  and  private  con* 
tracts,  and  the  national  credit.  These  are  important  practical  features  of 
the  subject,  but  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  speculative  doctrine." 
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excluding  the  piecioas  metals,  and  ossiimo  that  a  third  country, 
Biazil,  also  produces  sugar  in  sufficient  quantities  to  enpply  the 
English  demand,  hut  that  Bradl  sugar  is  5  per  cent,  dearer  than 
Cuba :  that  is,  that  if  100  bales  of  English  cloth  sell  for  100 
Gwt.  of  Cuba  sugar,  105  bales  of  English  cloth  will  only  obtain 
100  cwt.  of  Biazil  sugar-  If  the  quantity  afforded  by  Cuba  is 
sufficient  to  supply  the  English  conBumption,  it  follows,  of  course, 
that  no  sugar  from  Biaml  is  imported  into  England  so  long  as 
free  trade  between  England  and  Cuba  continues.  But  as  soon 
as  the  new  tariff  has  been  established,  and  English  cloth  begins 
to  foU  in  relation  to  French  mlks,  English  cloth  begins  also  to 
&1I  in  relation  to  Branl  sugar.  And  as  soon  as  Cuba  sugar 
begins  to  rise  in  relation  to  French  ralks,  it  begins  also  to  rise 
in  relation  to  Bia^  sugar.  Under  tins  double  alteration  of  dr- 
cumstancea,  the  point  is  very  soon  reached  at  which  Brazil 
sugar  comes  into  competition  with  Cuba  sugar  in  the  English 
market.  And  if  the  Cuba  tariff  is  persisted  in,  the  effect  must 
very  soon  be,  that  Cuba  sugar  is  entirely  driven  out  of  the  field, 
and  Biazil  sugar  supplies  its  place.  England  loses  to  the  amount 
of  5  per  cent.,  at  the  utmost,  on  the  exchangeable  value  of  her 
doth,  by  its  exclunon  from  the  ports  of  the  cheapest  sugar- 
growing  country,  but  the  foreigC  commerce  of  Cuba  is  absolutely 
mined. 

*'  And  I  confess  that  I  do  not  see  in  what  way  the  introdnction 
of  the  precious  metals  can  vary  the  supposition.  It  appears  to 
me  that  gold  and  silrer  would  then  occupy  precisely  the  same 
place  in  the  a^ument  which  I  have  assigned  to  French  silks, 
and  be  subject  to  exactly  the  same  laws.  Suppose  that,  before 
the  tariff  is  imposed,  cloth  is  worth  20r.  per  bale  in  England, 
sugar  20*.  per  bale  in  Cuba :  1,000,000  boles  of  cloth  exchange 
for  1,000,000  owt.  of  sugar.  Branl  sugar  cannot  be  sold  under 
21*.  per  cwt.,  so  as  to  repay  the  cost  of  production,  and  does  not 
reach  the  English  market  at  all  The  effect  of  the  imposition 
of  the  tariff  is,  that  Cuba  sugar  is  pnrchased  by  England  with 
gtAd  obtained  for  cloth,  instead  of  directly  with  cloth  as  hereto- 
fore ;  and  it  follows,  says  Colonel  Torrena,  that  the  money  price  of 
Cuba  mgar  riiei.     But  as  soon  as  the  price  of  Cuba  sugar  rises 
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above  21#.,  Brazil  sugar  immediately  becomes  the  cheaper  of  the 
two,  and  competes  successfully  with  it  in  the  English  market. 
Nor  is  this  all.  It  appears  to  me  that,  upon  Colonel  Torrens' 
supposition,  not  only  the  price  of  Cuba  sugar  would  rise^  but  the 
price  of  Brazil  sugar  would  fall.  The  Brazil  grower  cannot 
afford,  in  the  first  instance,  to  sell  his  sugar  at  20s.  per  cwt.9 
because  with  20#.  he  cannot  purchase  English  cloth  enough  to 
repay  him  the  cost  of  production.  But  as  soon  as  English  cloth 
fell  in  price,  as  by  Colonel  Torrens'  supposition  it  soon  would  do, 
5  per  cent.,  the  Brazilian  grower  would  be  able  to  obtain  for  20#. 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  English  cloth  for  that  purpose.  Thus 
I  cannot  but  think,  the  price  of  Brazil  sugar  would  fall 
accordingly. 

^'  Thus,  whether  we  introduce  or  do  not  introduce  the  precious 
metals  into  our  supposition,  the  same  commercial  causes — the  rise 
in  exchangeable  value  of  the  commodities  of  Cuba,  and  the  fall  in 
exchangeable  value  of  the  commodities  of  England — ^would  soon 
bring  into  play  the  competition  of  the  next  elieapest  country  produ- 
cing the  same  commodities  as  Cuba.  The  imaginary  country 
which  I  have  called  Brazil,  without  altering  in  any  respect  her  ex- 
isting tariff  with  England,  whatever  that  may  have  been,  would 
reap  the  real  benefit  of  that  imposed  by  Cuba.  And,  therefore, 
if  w%were  to  allow  the  theory  of  Colonel  Torrens  its  fullest  ope- 
ration, the  effect  of  the  whole  transaction  would  merely  be  a 
slight  loss  to  England  on  her  export  trade,  and  the  total  des- 
truction of  the  English  trade  of  Cuba,  if  she  persisted  in  main- 
taining that  hostile  duty  by  means  of  which  the  Colonel  represents 
that  she  is  '  to  obtain,  in  exchange  for  the  produce  of  a  given 
quantity  of  her  labour,  the  produce  of  a  greater  quantity  of 
foreign  labour.' " 

In  this  passage  Mr.  Merivale  has  not  only  fallen  into  the  mis- 
apprehension already  explained,  of  substituting  for  my  hypothesis 
the  other  and  the  very  different  supposition,  unfortunately  not 
conformable  to  fact,  that  Cuba  is  the  only  country  imposing 
duties  upon  British  goods,  but  has,  as  it  appears  to  me,  drawn 
erroneous  conclusions,  even  from  his  own  premises.  If  the  cost 
of  producing  sugar  were  5,  or  10,  or  50  per  cent,  greater  in 
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■agar  horn  Brazil  could  be  imported  into  England,  so  long  as  a 
free  tiade  between  England  and  Caba  continued."  The  compa- 
latiTe  deficiency  in  tlie  efficacy  of  theb  laboui  would  not  prevent 
the  inhabitanta  of  Bnudl  from  having  a  demand  foi  cloth ;  and 
so  long  aa  they  had  a  demand  foi  foreign  cloth,  they  would  ba 
under  the  neces^ty  of  putchaaing  it  by  exporting  their  produce, 
whatever  might  be  its  productive  cost.  The  only  effect  of  the 
comparative  deficiency  in  the  efficacy  of  their  labour  would  be, 
tliat  the  produce  of  a  given  quantity  of  their  labour  would  pur- 
chase in  England  a  leas  supply  of  cloth  than  that  which  the 
inhabitants  of  Cuba  could  purchase  with  the  produce  of  the 
same  quantity  of  labour.  This  has  been  so  folly  demonstrated 
by  Mr.  Senior,  in  his  lectures  on  the  cost  of  obtaining  the  ptedous 
metals,  that  it  is  not  necessary  that  I  should,  ia  this  place,  pursue 
the  subject  further. 

Mr.  Merivale  ia  also  in  enor  when  he  saya,  that  "  if  the  Cuba 
tariff  were  petsLsted  in,  the  effect  must  be  that  Cuba  sugar  would 
he  driven  out  of  the  English  market,  and  that  Brazil  sugar  would 
supply  its  place.  The  only  effect  of  the  Cuba  tariff  would  be,  to 
diminish  the  demand  for  English  cloth,  and  thereby  to  reduce  its 
value,  both  in  Cuba  and  in  Brazil,  The  export  trade  of  Cuba 
would  not,  as  Mr.  Merivale  contends,  be  ruined.  She  would 
export  a  leas  quantity  of  her  produce  to  England ;  but  she  would 
import.  In  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  produce  exported,  a  larger 
quantity  of  cloth  from  England. 

Mr.  Merivale  is  equally  in  error  in  auppoaing  that  the  reduc- 
tion in  the  value  of  English  doth  could  so  reduce  the  cost  of 
production  in  Brazil,  or,  in  other  words,  could  bo  increase  the 
efficacy  of  Brazilian  labour,  as  to  reduce  the  price  of  her  sugar. 
li  English  cloth  formed  any  material  item  in  the  teal  wages  of 
Bra^  and  if  the  money  wages  of  Braialiaa  labour  weie  to  fall 
as  the  fall  in  the  price  of  English  cloth  increased  its  efficacy, 
then,  indeed,  the  price  of  sugar  in  Braol  might  be  diminished  in 
a  corresponding  degree.  But  these  are  incompatible  auppositionB. 
Should  the  cost  of  raising  sugar  in  Brazil  be  diininished,  or,  in 
other  words,  should  the  efficacy  of  Brazilian  labour  be  incrBaaed, 
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she  would,  upon  the  principles  demonstrated  by  Mr.  Senior,  be 
enabled  to  command  a  larger  amount  of  the  precious  metals  than 
before,  and,  consequently,  to  maintain  a  higher  scale  than  before 
of  money  prices  and  of  money  wages. — While  the  high  authority 
and  deserved  reputation  of  Mr.  Merivale  renders  it  necessary,  as 
regards  the  interest  of  science,  that  the  misconceptions  into  which 
he  may  occasionally  fall,  should  be  pointed  out  and  rectified,  the 
candour  and  love  of  truth  by  which  he  is  distinguished  will  render 
him  not  reluctant  to  consider  the  suggestions  of  a  not  unfriendly 
commentator. 


NOTE  II. 

OPINIONS  OF  THE  PRESS  ON  THE  QUESTION 

OF  RECIPROCITY. 

While  the  most  persevering  efforts  are  made  to  propagate  the 
delusion  that  free-trade  can  be  promoted  by  relieving  the  foreign 
producer  from  restraint,  while  the  British  producer  continues  to 
be  bound,  it  is  encouraging  to  perceive  that  the  guiding  intelli- 
gence of  the  country,  as  represented  by  the  most  influential  por- 
tion of  the  public  press,  dissipates  the  error  which  unreasoning 
declaimers  labour  to  diffuse.  The  following  powerful  article 
appeared  in  the  Timei  of  25th  of  April : — 

^'  We  should  very  much  like  to  know  the  exact  extent  of  Mr. 
Ricardo's  motion  which  stands  for  this  evening  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  to  the  effect  that  *  a  humble  address  be  presented  to 
Her  Majesty,  respectfully  expressing  the  opinion  of  this  House 
that  it  is  not  expedient  that  any  contemplated  remission  of  im- 
port duties  be  postponed  with  the  view  of  making  such  remission 
a  basis  of  commercial  negociation.'  It  b  really  puzzling  to  ima- 
gine how  a  person  professing  statesmanship  and  free-trade  prin- 
ciples, can  have  the  face  to  make  such  a  proposition  to  an  educated 
audience.  It  is  not  only  that  in  this  or  that  individual  case,  the 
equivalent  with  a  view  to  which  this  or  that  particular  remission 
of  duty  is  delayed,  is  alleged  by  Mr.  Ricardo  to  furnish  an  inade- 
quate compensation  for  the  public  inconvenience  of  hope  deferred ; 
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it  is  not  merelj'  that  that  equiTolent  is  of  too  difficult  or  qnea- 
tionable  attainment  to  justify  the  sacrifice  of  that  preflent  and 
immediate  good,  a  low  daty ;  Mt.  Ricardo  is  not  satisfied  with 
particulars — he  lays  it  down  broadly,  publicly,  and  in  the  ab- 
stract—for the  benefit  of  all  nations  with  whom  we  may  here- 
after open  commercial  negociations — that  they  must  not  for  the 
future  expect  to  gain  anything  by  impomng  low,  or  to  lose 
anything  by  imposing  high  duties  upon  English  produce.  We 
are  to  procl^m  that,  treat  ua  how  thoy  will,  it  will  be  our 
endeavour  to  leave  their  condnct  out  of  the  question,  and  to 
regulate  theatnountof  duty  levied  in  our  ports  upon  their  &rmen 
and  manufacturers  by  a  dry  and  inflexible  reference  to  the  uni- 
formity  of  our  own  tariff. 

*'  Now,  if  all  the  world  were  emulously  jostling  forward  in  the 
race  of  free-trade  only,  or  scarcely  waiting  for  an  example  to 
throw  open  their  ports  to  the  commerce  of  the  world,  there  might 
be  some  sense  and  policy  in  this  unmeasured  profuseness  of  con- 
cesmons;  hut  at  a  time  when  our  utmost  efiorts  seem  insufficient 
to  wriDg  from  foreign  GoTomments — from  Spain,  from  Prussia, 
from  France,  from  Portugal,  or  from  America — a  tolerably  fair 
stage  for  our  manufacturers — when  all  the  world  are  clonng  their 
gates  upon  us,  and  we  have  only  to  trust  to  the  dissatisfaction  of 
tiieir  own  people  to  extort  for  us  any  approach  to  fair  terms — it 
is,  indeed,  enonnoua  to  require  that  we  should  gratuitously  throw 
overboard  oar  only  means  of  attack  and  defence — E^ould,  to 
borrow  an  expresMon  of  Lord  Falmerston,  '  shoot  our  bag  of 
equivalents  at  their  feet,'  vrithoat  an  attempt  to  secure  those 
advantages  to  which  our  ooncesnons  fairly  entitle  us,  and  all  to 
gratify  the  ambition  of  a  Liberal  M.P.,  or  the  vanity  of  a  few 
theorists,  or  the  impatience  of  scHne  interested,  and  not  very  long- 
sighted, traders. 

*'  We  cannot  comprehend  the  gronnds  on  which  anything  but 
a  disastrous  result  is  expected  &om  this  headlong  policy.  We 
cannot  see  what  the  men  can  think,  or  believe,  or  expect,  who 
recommendit.  Theyseem  topossess  akind  of  transcendentalfaith 
in  the  power  of  abstract  principles,  even  when  shorn  of  all  tlicir 
ordinary  and  practical  means  of  efficiency,  which,  we  confess, 
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passes  our  understanding.  Should  we  think  a  politician  very 
sane  whose  confidence  in  the  inherent  power  of  public  opinion 
was  such  that  he  was  prepared  to  dispense  with  the  circumstances 
of  a  free  press  and  right  of  petition?  or  the  philosopher  whose 
faith  in  the  force  of  truth  led  him  to  dispense  with  the  adveu' 
titious  aid  of  argument  ?  Yet  this  is  absolutely  analogous  to  the 
proposal  of  Mr.  Ricardo,  when  he  asks  us,  in  deference  to  the 
majesty  of  the  abstract  principle  of  free-trade,  to  sacrifice  the 
principal  practical  means  which  we  have  of  extending  its 
empire. 

"  liook  at  what  is  now  going  on  in  Portugal.  The  Government 
of  that  country  is  struggling  to  maintain  its  protective  duties,  as 
against  English  manufactures,  at  the  highest  pitch  at  which  the 
most  niggardly  system  of  haggling  can  preserve  them.  In  return 
for  a  more  liberal  tariff  on  their  part,  we  are  enabled  to  offer  them 
an  important  reduction  of  duties  on  their  wines.  The  conse- 
quence is,  that  the  British  application  is  backed,  and  will  be 
forced  upon  the  adoption  of  the  Portuguese  Government,  by  the 
whole  rich  and  influential  body  of  wine-growers,  whose  profits 
will  be  raised  by  the  mutual  reduction  of  duties,  and  who  are 
being  ruined  by  the  present  uncertainty.  If  it  were  not  for  this 
screw  upon  the  Portuguese  Ministers,  Messrs.  Costa  Cabral  and 
Co.,  being  a  set  of  gentlemen  whose  foresight  does  not  carry 
them  far  beyond  the  quarterly  revenue  returns,  would  simply 
snap  their  fingers  at  us,  and  double  instead  of  halving  the  duties 
upon  British  produce.  Yet  of  this,  Mr.  Ricardo  proposes  to  make 
them  a  present.  He  is  anxious  to  cast  himself  and  English  com- 
merce upon  an  untried  current,  having  first  tied  himself  up  from 
using  the  natural  means  of  directing  it,  which  the  nature  of  poli- 
tical transactions  minister. 

"  And  what  will  be  the  result  of  these  unconditional  concessions? 
Simply  this : — We  have  been  often  told  of  late,  that  all  com- 
merce is  reducible  to  barter.  Each  nation  gives  what  is  easy  for 
what  is  difficult  to  produce.  It  exchanges  the  fruit  of  five  days' 
labour  for  what  would,  if  home-made,  be  the  produce  of  ten. 
The  difference  between  these  two  is  the  real  profit  on  the  trans- 
action; and  for  their  shares  in  that  profit,  the  producers  and 
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eonmimers,  the  merchants  and  the  lespeciive  Govennnente,  liava 
to  fight  OS  best  thejr  may.  The  thiee  formei  of  these  parties 
will  go  on  prodncing,  coiuDiniiig,  and  importing,  bo  long  aa  it  ia 
in  any  d^ree  worth  &tax  while— go  long,  that  ia,  sb  any  profit  i^ 
left  to  them  from  the  exchange.  The  remainder  Uea  open  to  the 
clawa  of  the  two  Goremments,  and  (aa  matteta  at  present  stand) 
is,  in  a  great  measure,  appropriated  accordingly;  each  Govern- 
ment impodng  a  tax,  in  fact,  on  the  transacUons  between  the 
cooutries,  in  form  (usually),  on  the  imported  cominoditiea.  An 
unconditional  relinquishment  of  our  own  share  in  this  fiscal  profit 
is,  in  foct,  therefore,  an  invitation  to  more  needy  and  leas  liberal 
GoTemments  to  take  what  we  leave.  They  can  do  so,  and  they 
will.  They  will  not  do  it  on  any  theory — probably  they  will  not 
even  see  what  they  owe  to  our  liberality;  bat,  unlesB  hindered 
by  poutive  stipulation,  they  will  find  out  experimentally  what 
the  commerce  between  the  two  countries  will  bear,  and  that,  if 
we  do  not,  ti^  will  lay  on.  And  so  we  shall  find  that  our  re- 
laxations, iuBtead  of  eliciting  a  corresponding  liberality — nay, 
instead  of  benefitting  commerce  even  to  the  extent  of  their  own 
provinona — have  only  transferred  the  tax  and  its  produce  from 
England  to  Spain  or  Portugal ;  and  this  simply,  because  Mr. 
iKusaido  had  not  patience  to  wut  out  the  negociation  of  a  bat- 
gain  which,  however  provokingly  protracted— however  distasteful 
to  the  generous  precipitancy  of  a  poUtioal  economist — is  absolutely 
necessary  to  secure  us  any  benefit  from  the  commercial  couiae  to 
which  England  has  now  pledged  herself.' 


The  subjoined  tetter  on  the  efiects  of  import  duties  in  the  value 
of  money,  is  borrowed  from  the  iSfpeetator,  a  journal  which  may  be 
regarded  as  the  organ  of  the  philosophical  liberals,  who  pve 
their  adhesion  to  guiding  principles  rather  than  to  party  leaden; 
and  in  which,  upon  questions  connected  with  the  economical 
condition  of  the  country,  the  soundest  views  are  presented  in  the 
most  intelligible  form.  Thou{^  I  ^ree  with  the  writer  of  this 
letter,  that  a  remismon  of  duties,  on  our  part,  unaccompanied  by 
a  corresponding  remiadon  on  the  part  of  forngn  countries,  would 
so  diminish  our  power  of  commanding  the  pmnous  metals,  as  to 
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lender  it  difficult,  if  not  impoesible,  to  pay  the  interest  of  the 
debt  without  an  alteration  of  the  standard,  yet  I  should  not  wish 
to  be  considered  as  concurring  in  all  his  conclusions.  Freedom  of 
trade,  understanding  by  that  term,  equal  duties,  imposed  not  for 
protection  but  for  revenue,  would  obviate  the  necessity  of  a 
reduction  of  the  standard. 

From  the  Spectator  of  the  29th  of  January,  1843. 

Q**  Though  we  cannot  reach  thepracUeal  conclusione  of  the  following 
communication^  yet^  recognizing  it»  great  ability ^  and  knowing 
that  the  writer  has  studied  his  subject  deeply  and  long^  in  eir- 
cumstanees  to  exempt  him  from  the  influence  of  personal  interest 
and  partisan  hias^  we  lay  the  paper  before  the  readers  of  the 
*  Spectator^  as  a  provocative  to  closer  investigation  of  a  branch 
of  our  public  economy  which^  after  a  world  of  writing  and 
talking  about  it  for  more  than  twenty  years^  is  still  in  a  most 
unsatisfactory  state,""} 

**T0   THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  SPECTATOR. 

^  Sir,— England  has  often  had  crises  in  her  afiFairs,  political| 
social,  and  religious ;  but  never  till  now  has  she  confessed  an 
empty  pocket.  There  are  many  valves  for  the  escape  of  ordinary 
national  excitement,  which  is  often  little  more  than  a  fit  of  hypo- 
chondria and  flatulence ;  but  it  is  an  old  saying,  that  Samson  was 
a  strong  man  and  Solomon  a  wise  one,  yet  neither  of  them  could 
pay  money  except  he  had  it. 

^  Free-trade  will  indeed  increase  the  industry  of  the  people 
on  the  one  hand,  but  as  it  will  on  the  other  necessarily  lower  the 
prices  of  the  country,  so  it  will  proportionally  increase  the  burden 
of  our  engagements ;  to  such  an  extent,  indeed,  that  it  is  pro^ 
bable  the  additional  burden  which  industry  will  then  be  called 
upon  to  pay,  will  more  than  countervail  the  advantages  of  the 
removal  of  international  restrictions.  For,  let  it  be  remembered, 
that  reduction  of  general  prices  is  at  all  times  equal  to  increase  of 
taxation.  So  true  is  this,  that  if  we  suppose  the  real  capital  and 
property  of  the  country  to  be  3,000  millions,  and  the  debts,  pub- 
lic and  private,  to  be  half  that  sum,  1,500  millions  (they  are 
probably  much  more),  and  if  wo  adoiit  that  the  measures  of  the 
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Inst  Parliament  have  reduced  geueral  prices  10  per  cent,  (and 
there  is  no  doubt  they  hare  reduced  them  much  more),  then  we 
must  also  admit  that  the  same  thii^  has  been  done  oa  if  174  mil- 
lions of  additional  debt  had  been  contracted.  This  is  clear ;  fot 
if  prices  have  fallen  10  per  cent.,  the  capital  of  3,000  millions 
has  sank  in  value  to  3,700,  whilst  the  1,500  millions  of  debt 
has  remained  unaltered ;  and  note — 

2700 :  1600 ::  3000  would  have  been  to  1674. 
And  whether  the  relief  which  that  step  towards  free-trade  will 
afford  will  be  sufficient  to  countervail  this  174  millions  increase 
of  debt,  is  a  question  of  some  doubt. 

*'  This  calculation  appears  in  practical  life  in  onother  form  :  the 
man  who  has  100/.  annuity  can  buy  one-tenth  mote  meat,  bread, 
clothing,  pleasure,  and  comfort ;  whilst  the  tenant,  mortgi^r, 
and  national  debtor  must  sell  one-tonth  more  com,  cattle,  calico, 
or  other  produce  of  industry,  to  pay  hia  rent,  interest,  and  taxes. 

"  The  above  calculation  is  worth  pondering.  There  are  some 
who  will  deny  that  the  alteration  in  the  tariff  has  had  any  effect 
in  the  reduction  of  prices  ;  and  I  will  admit  with  them  that  the 
alteration  has  not  been  the  whole  cause  of  the  fall ;  I  will  also 
admit  that  the  importation  of  cattle  has  been  a  small  part  of  tho 
cause  of  the  fall  in  the  price  of  stock— panic  has  done  something 
uo  doubt,  and  the  poverty  and  idleness  of  the  people  something 
more ;  but  the  greatest  part  of  the  fall  has  sprung  from  the  fact, 
tliat  the  alteration  in  the  tariff  has  dimmished  the  capacity  of  the 
country  to  contain  money, — a  fact  which  the  mere  temporary 
condition  of  the  Bank  of  England  no  way  contradicts.  I  will 
readily  make  it  plain  that  the  impowtion  of  a  tariff  increases  the 
capacity  of  the  country  to  contain  money,  and  thereby  increases 
prices ;  and  that  a  return  from  protection  to  free-trade  must  as 
necessarily  reduce  prices.     A  few  podtious  will  suffice. 

"  1st.  Gold  is  a  commodity. 

"2nd.  The  exchangeable  value  of  other  commodities  forgold  de- 
pends on  their  relative  abundance  and  the  demand  for  them ;  hence 
the  increase  of  prices  in  the  world  mnce  the  discovery  of  America. 

"  3rd.  Gold  having  been  adopted  as  a  universal  medium  of 
exchange,  the  demand  fur  it,  OFterii  parQiut,  is  constant. 
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"  4tli.  The  gmarai  prices  of  all  tbiDgs,  therefore,  depend  upon 
the  Kbundimce  of  gold  ;  but  the  value  of  a  parlievlar  commodity^ 
in  relation  both  to  gold  and  to  all  other  commodities,  may  rise  oi 
fell  in  consequence  of  causes  peculiar  to  itself — such  as  sudden 
abundance  or  scarcity,  &8hion,  oi  caprice. 

"  5th.  Towns  lying  nde  by  nde  cannot  have  different  prices  for 
the  same  goods,  except  to  the  extent  of  the  cost  of  transport 
between  them,  unless  some  artificial  cause  intervene;  and  the 
greater  the  bcilities  of  transport,  the  nearer  the  equality  of  prices ; 
for  if  inequality  exists  for  a  time,  it  affords  such  profits  as  mer- 
chants seek,  and  their  action  restores  equilibrium.  They  take 
goods  to  the  place  where  goods  are  scarce  and  money  plentiful, 
and  bring  back  money  to  the  place  where  money  is  scarce  and 
goods  plentiful ;  and  so  of  nations  as  well  as  towns. 

"  6th.  But  if  the  inhabitant  of  the  town  A  cannot  take  any 
commodity  into  the  town  B  without  paying  a  heavy  toll  at  B's 
town-gate,  whilst  B  sends  out  her  goods  freely  into  A,  B  will 
bring  back  money  till  her  prices  are  so  raised  by  increase  of 
money,  and  A's  prices  so  reduced  by  the  drain  of  it,  that  at  last 
the  merchant  of  A  will  be  able  to  sell  his  goods  in  B  for  a  profit 
after  paying  the  toll.  The  trade  between  the  towns  will  be  sus- 
pended for  awhile  till  B's  prices  overflow  the  wall  of  protection, 
and  then  the  commerce  will  he  renewed.  Of  course  B  can  gain 
nothing  by  this  system  ;  for  it  is  no  profit  to  sell  at  a  high  price 
if  you  buy  at  a  high  price,  and  it  is  worse  to  buy  at  a  high  price 
and  sell  at  a  low  one.  And  if  B  produces  goods  which  A  re- 
quires and  cannot  produce  so  well,  and  if  A  produces  goods 
which  B  requires  and  cannot  produce  in  sufficient  quantity,  then 
B's  protection  injures  both  herself  and  hei  neighbour  by  prevent- 
ing the  exchange  of  mutual  conveniences. 

"  Such  is  the  protection  both  between  towns  and  kingdoms :  it 
is  as  good  between  London  and  Liverpool  as  between  England 
and  the  Continent.  But  if  on  a  sudden  B  takes  off  her  toll,  of 
conrse  A  will  begin  importing,  and  will  continue  to  import  into 
B,  till  she  gets  back  her  stolen  money ;  and  their  prices  will  be 
equal  again,  except  so  tar  as  the  coat  of  transporting  may  prevent 
equality.     Such  is  the  effect  of  abandoning  protection.     /(  »  not 
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hU  eompelilton  in  iha  mit  t^partiadar  commoditut  which  nductt 
du  price,  }»U  the  contraeiion  of  th^  v^UUtd  drcidaium,  which  hiffh 
protection  alone  can  uphold.  There  ia  a  great  difierence  between 
the  prices  of  England  and  France— between  Dover  and  Calus ,' 
hnt  it  b  self-evident  the  difference  exists  only  hy  force  of  artificial 
laws.  If  the  laws  go,  the  high  prices  go ;  and  if  the  high  prices 
go,  down  goes  tlie  value  of  all  visible  property,  and  up  goes  the 
value  of  all  invinble  property,  or  debts. 

"  To  those,  then,  who  ask  for  free-trade  as  a  means  of  paying 
the  tazefl,  I  tell  them  they  are  self-deceiven  if  they  thinV  that 
that  alone  will  tnend  their  pockets.  It  may  give  them  increased 
employment  and  increased  means  of  paying  (not  indeed  in  money, 
but  in  die  produce  of  industry) ;  but  the  debts  being  contracted 
in  money,  Ckivemment  will  require  them  to  render  the  produce 
of  that  industry  in  money,  which  will  then  represent  a  double 
qnanlity  of  industry  and  real  wealth. 

"  What  then  is  to  be  done  1  A  national  compromise,  a  com- 
position witli  creditors.  Ay,  if  you  please :  we  are  our  own 
debtors,  and  we  may  honestly  say  to  ourselves  in  lecnt  that  wo 
are  bankrupts.  Yet,  as  it  is  but  the  right  hand  pocket  in  debt 
to  the  left,  the  case  is  not  so  very  bad,  and  we  shonld  have  as 
much  goods  and  chattels  after  the  compomtion  as  before.  But 
this  will  not  he  done.  A  general  spon^ng-act  is  not  mote 
improbable. 

"What  then  remains?  Is  confiscation — confiscatioii  by  ths 
haads  of  anarchy — the  only  and  ultimate  prospect  of  our  gamb- 
ling system  of  finance?  Are  we  to  submit  to  increased  and 
increasing  taxation,  till  industry,  ignoiantly  and  oimecessarily 
oppressed,  shall  rise  to  tear  oS  the  seals  from  the  bonds  of  oni 
pecuniary  embarrassments  ?  and  shall  we  become,  like  Spain  and 
Portugal,  the  least  creditable  of  the  contractors  of  the  world  ? 
God  forbid.  Tet  such  is  the  only  prospect,  so  long  as  we  con- 
tinue to  worship  the  golden  image  which  ignorance  and  prejudice 
have  set  up  for  us  in  the  shape  of  a  metallic  standard  of  value. 
Does  any  man  dare  to  say  the  one  pound  sterling  of  1 822  was  the 
same  thing  as  the  pound  sterling  of  1815  ?  Does  any  man  dare 
to  say  that  the  pound  stalling  of  1843  is  the  same  as  that  of 
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1841  ?  Will  any  man  contend  that  it  will  be  just  to  repeal  the 
tariff,  to  double  the  weight  of  every  tax,  of  the  rent  on  every 
lease,  of  the  interest  on  every  bond  and  mortgage,  and  to  leave 
the  standard  as  it  is  ?  Will  any  man  say  it  wonld  be  justice  to 
pay  our  debts  in  commodities  valued  by  gold  if  gold  were  to 
become  as  scarce  as  diamonds  ?  And  yet  it  is  a  notorious  fact, 
that  not  only  in  England  is  gold  becoming  scarcer  and  more 
valuable,  both  by  force  of  the  causes  of  which  we  ourselves  are 
the  authors,  as  above  stated,  but  also  by  force  of  the  many  recent 
copies  of  our  own  ancient  policy  which  have  lately  been  adopted 
by  other  nations  who  have  instituted  tariff  like  our  own,  thereby 
attracting  the  gold  of  the  world  to  their  shores,  and  locking  up 
the  commerce  of  the  nations  with  toll-bars  at  every  port ;  and 
further,  by  causes  over  which  Government  has  no  control — ^by  a 
falling-off  in  the  supply  of  the  precious  metals  from  the  mines, 
and  by  consumption  of  those  metals,  by  abrasion  and  for  purposes 
of  luxury,  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  they  are  produced. 

^^  All  these  causes  are  lowering  the  prices  of  this  country ;  and 
still  let  gold  represent  what  quantity  of  goods  it  may,  we  are 
required  to  pay  them.  But  the  thing  is  impossible;  as  time 
will  prove. 

^^  But  is  it  not  absurd  to  attempt  to  liquidate  engagements  on 
terms  which  were  not  in  contemplation  at  the  time  of  the  original 
contract  ?  As  a  mere  question  of  equity,  such  equity  as  is  dealt 
even  by  human  courts,  we  may  state,  that  the  contract  for  the 
debts  we  owe  was  essentially  a  contract  to  pay  as  much  as  we 
borrowed — as  much  of  the  produce  of  our  industry  as  we  bor* 
rowed,  and  not  as  much  gold ;  this  was  our  contract,  and  so  let 
us  liquidate  it.  But  if  the  mere  consideration  of  the  equity  of 
the  measure  does  not  convince  us,  let  us  regard  our  rights  of 
taxation.  Is  it  more  unjust  to  take  three  separate  sovereigns 
from  every  £.100  which  we  pay  to  the  national  creditor  on  his 
half-yearly  dividend,  or  to  take  3  per  cent,  from  the  weight  of  the 
coin  in  which  we  pay  it  ? 

^*Long  as  the  people  have  known  that  their  troubles  were 
troubles  of  the  pocket,  they  have  not  had  wit  enough  to  under- 
stand that  it  is  the  money  and  not  the  purse  which  is  in  fault. 
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Let  them  consider  wliat  a  pound  sterling  means,  and  lot  iheiti 
severally  consider  whether,  withia  their  own  individual  eipc- 
lience,  it  has  oonnstently  and  constantly  represented  an  equal 
quantity  of  their  labour,  their  goods,  and  their  land.  And  if 
not,  why  not?     Who  makes  the  scales,  and  who  shifts  the  beam  ? 

*'  Let  it  be  remembered,  thiit  the  sole  and  whole  evil  which  this 
country  is  now  suffering  is  in  the  derangement  of  the  relations 
of  debtor  and  creditor ;  that  all  that  is  called  property  consists 
either  of  visible  and  tangible  property  on  the  one  hand  or  of  debts 
on  the  other— of  the  mortgaged  estate  and  the  mortgage  debt — 
of  the  industry  of  the  nan  who  works  and  the  proportion  of  the 
produce  of  his  labour  which  the  creditor  consumer  claims.  Let 
it  be  remembered,  that  when  one  of  these  species  of  property 
changes  for  the  other,  at  every  such  change,  money,  ay,  gold — 
deceitful,  treacherous  things,  called  pounds  sterling — are  ever 
present  to  measure  and  determine  ;  to  weigh,  as  by  a  scale,  how 
■  much  property,  how  much  of  the  produce  of  indnstry,  belongs  to 
the  creditor ;  and  that  the  value,  the  capacity  of  this  measure, 
is  duly,  yearly,  and  century  by  century,  cha^nged,  both  by  means 
of  legislation  and  in  spite  of  it ;  and  let  it  be  asked,  is  this  the 
golden  image  we  are  to  fall  down  and  worship  ? 

"  Note,  that  this  standard  money,  this  ignUfctlwu,  is  present  at 
every  convernon  of  property  into  debt  and  of  debt  into  property 
■ — of  invisible  property  into  visible  property— of  a  bill  of  exchange 
into  a  cargo  of  goods— of  a  shore  in  a  bank  into  a  coach-art  d-four, 
Let  it  then  be  remembered,  that  if  we  take  10  per  cent,  by  way 
of  income-tax  from  the  visible  property  of  the  country,  and  at 
the  same  time  take  10  per  cent,  from  the  weight  of  the  coin,  we 
shall  tax  all  the  creditors,  by  way  of  deduction,  to  a  certainty 
and  without  exception.  We  shall  take  10  per  cent,  from  the 
freeholder,  10  per  cent,  from  the  mortgagee,  and  10  per  cent,  from 
tiie  bondholder,  by  paying  in  the  lighter  coin,  without  being  at 
the  trouble  of  inquiring  for  them,  or  making  any  law  to  charge 
tbem,  and  without  requiring  any  certificates  of  commissioners  to 
justify  the  deduction. 

"  Such  would  be  the  effect  of  a  redaction  of  the  weight  of  the 
coin,  as  a  mere  measure  of  taxation. 
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**  As  a  sepiuflte  and  independent  tneasu re,  every  alteration  of 
the  coin  iindonbt^ly  is  a  direct  act  of  spoliation ;  bnt  when,  by 
snch  a  measure  as  the  last  alteration  of  the  tariff,  ot  when,  by  any 
soch  measure  as  free-trade  agitators  are  now  proposing,  the  value 
of  the  pound  sterling  is  to  be  increased,  it  is  but  fair  to  the 
debtors  and  creditors  of  the  conntry,  that  the  increase  of  the 
value  of  money,  and  the  consequent  increase  of  the  standing  en- 
gagements of  the  country  and  people,  should  be  counteracted  by 
an  adjnstment  in  the  wdght  of  the  coin. 

"Time  will  prove.  Let  them  try  a  few  more  years  to  ruse 
the  money-revenne  of  this  country  in  the  present  coin ;  tt  is  an 
impossible  thing,  ftnd  it  is  flagrant  injustice  to  attempt  it. 

"  Of  all  the  truths  which  philosophy  has  taaght  to  men,  none 
is  more  certain  than  the  truth  of  the  advantages  of  free-trade  ;  of 
all  the  follies  which  nations  have  invented  for  their  own  destnie- 
tion,  none  has  been  so  suicidal  as  laws  of  protection.  It  is  as 
though  they  set  theu  people  to  work  in  cliuns.  Doubtless  and 
indisputable  as  this  is,  and  few  as  there  are  who  in  their  con- 
sciences believe  the  contrary,  why  do  the  farmer  and  the  land- 
owner resist  the  application  of  the  doctrine  ?  Is  it  ignorance,  or 
is  it  selfishness  that  prompts  them  ?  Far  from  it.  John  Bull 
has  quite  as  generous  a  soul  as  your  merchant-manufacturer,  and 
would  make  as  great  sacrifices  for  the  service  and  protection  of 
his  country.  But  he  sees  truly,  that  if  protection  is  removed 
from  agriculture,  though  his  farm  will  not  cease  to  produce  real 
wealth,  cattle  and  com,  as  abundantly  as  before,  it  wilt  require 
thirty  for  twenty  of  all  his  produce  to  realize  the  rent  on  his 
leaae :  a  difierence  equU  to  all  his  profits— ^a  difference  which 
will  ruin  and  destroy  him.  And  the  landlord,  whose  patrimony 
is  overwhelmed  with  portions  and  mortgages,  well  knovra  that 
the  10  or  20  per  cent,  which  he  gives  to  his  supplicating  and  suf- 
fering tenant,  vrill  be  counterbalanced  by  no  like  concession  fhini 
the  incumbrancen  who  devour  his  estate.  And  is  it  likely  that 
he  vrill  fiue  such  a  state  of  affairs,  oi  lend  his  hand  to  bring  it 
about  ?  They  are  fools  who  think  that  this  result  would  not 
follow  a  repeal,  and  knaves  who  would  persuade  the  agriculturist 
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to  believe  it.  There  can  be  no  doubt  thnt  the  fall  in  the  price  of 
agricnltural  produce  will,  whenever  the  repeal  comes,  be  eqnalto 
the  wliole  amount  of  protection. 

"  If  the  fanner  conld  see  his  rent  reduced  In  proportion  to  the 
fall  in  the  value  of  the  produce — if  the  landowner  could  see  the 
interest  on  his  mortgage  reduced  in  proportion  to  the  diminution 
of  his  rent,  and  if  he  could  see  the  surplus  which  lemuned  to 
himself,  though  diminished  in  money  amount,  capable  of  pnr- 
chssing  the  same  or  very  nearly  the  same  amount  of  the  oommo- 
ditiee  of  life  as  the  Urget  money-amount  which  he  had  before 
received — i^  in  addition,  by  means  of  the  liberation  of  the  indus- 
try of  the  country,  he  could  see  the  paupers  who  are  now  devour- 
ing his  patrimony  in  idleness  turned  to  habits  of  indnstiy,  and 
hia  rent-roll  increased  by  the  addition  of  the  price  of  all  their 
workhouse  muntenance— think  you  he  would  hesitate  a  moment 
to  accede  to  the  demand  for  &ee-trade  ?  Not  he.  He  would 
gladly  make  a  sacrifice  to  relieve  his  country  ;  but  he  will  not 
consent  to  the  confiscation  which  Corn-Law  repeal,  unattended 
by  other  measures,  would  produce  ;  and  be  has  ^rood  sense  in  his 
opposition. 

"  What,  then,  are  the  measures  which  are  required  to  make 
this  change  aa  harmless  as  I  have  supposed  ?  Adjustment  of  the 
standard,  by  means  of  which  the  injustice  would  otherwise  be 
done.  The  repeal  of  the  Corn-Law  would  operate  injustice  by 
diminishing  the  quantity  of  money  in  the  country,  and  increasing 
its  value  and  the  value  of  the  debts  to  be  paid  in  it.  It  is  by 
muntaining  the  measure  of  value  at  a  constant  equality,  that 
contracts  are  to  be  kept  at  integrity ;  and  this  cannot  be  done 
consistently  with  any  measure  of  &ee-tnde,  without  altering  the 
standard  of  the  coin.  Free-trade,  by  letting  ont  the  excess  of 
onr  circulation,  would  reduce  our  prices  to  the  level  of  neigh- 
bouring nations.  The  money  that  remained  would  advance  in 
value ;  and  the  only  means  of  preventing  this  advance,  and  the 
injustice  attending  it,  would  be  to  reduce  its  weight,  and  to  make 
the  diminisbed  quantity  into  the  same  number  of  pieces  as  the 
previous  currency  had  conristed  of.  Prices  would  then  remain 
steady;  the  exchangeable  value  of  gold,   reckoned  in  ouncn, 
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would  advaacey  but  the  miniber  of  coins  of  a  given  denomination 
which  an  ounce  should  be  made  into  might  be  so  regulated  as  to 
maintain  the  value  of  the  coin,  and  consequently  of  the  debts, 
unaltered. 

*^  Let  us  have  no  mistake  or  misunderstanding  on  this  subject. 
Gold  is  a  conmiodity,  which  is  valuable  in  exchange  for  other 
goods  according  to  its  abundance  or  scarcity ;  and  the  quantity 
which  will  remain  in  this  country,  either  with  or  without  the 
tariff,  does  not  depend  on  the  number  of  its  pieces,  but  on  the 
weight  of  the  whole  as  raw  bullion.  The  stamp  on  the  cyrrent 
coin  gives  it  no  value  either  at  homo  or  abroad,  except  that  at 
home  it  makes  it  a  good  tender  for  debts.  It  denotes  only  the 
weight  and  fineness  of  the  piece  on  which  it  is  impressed,  and 
saves  the  trouble  of  weighing  and  assaying  it.  If  a  bullock 
sells  for  an  ounce  of  gold,  which  is  coined  into  four  pieces  and 
called  sovereigns,  it  will  not  the  less  sell  for  an  oimce  of  gold, 
though  Government  coin  it  into  eight  pieces  and  call  them  sove- 
reigns also.  So,  also,  it  matters  not  for  purposes  of  present  ex- 
change whether  gold  is  plentiful ;  for  as  a  man  hnya  so  he  sells  : 
and  therefore,  if  by  reason  of  the  increase  of  gold  the  price  of  a 
bullock  advance  from  one  ounce  to  two  ounces,  the  vendor  will 
gain  nothing  by  the  advance ;  for  the  two  ounces  will  produce 
no  more  to  him  when  he  parts  with  them  for  other  goods,  than 
one  ounce  would  have  done  before  the  advance.  But  it  is  upon 
the  relation  of  debtor  and  creditor  in  its  various  forms — but  espe- 
cially in  the  cases  of  landlord  and  tenant,  mortgager  and  mort- 
gagee, tax-payer  and  tax-receiver, — ^that  fluctuations  in  the  abun- 
dance of  gold  or  alterations  in  the  weight  of  coin,  operate  to 
produce  justice  or  injustice,  and  to  alter  or  maintain  the  spirit  of 
the  contracts  of  the  people ;  for  though  it  is  true  in  fact  that  the 
contracts  of  the  people  aro  made  for  gold,  they  are  made  so  in 
obedience  to  the  law  which  has  given  us  that  metal  as  a  measure 
of  value,  that  metal  being  itself  never  the  object,  but  merely  the 
instrument  of  the  contract ;  and  all  that  I  contend  for  is  this,  that 
if  in  pursuance  of  a  system  of  free-trade  we  alter  the  value  of  the 
gold  by  reducing  its  quantity,  wo  ought  at  the  same  time  to 
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adjust  the  ralne  of  the  coin  in  which  onr  debtg  are  contracted  by 
leducbg  its  weight. 

"  It  is  &  fact  admitted  by  all  leaaoDors  on  this  subject,  that  as 
ft  measue  of  value  trom  yeai  to  year,  and  foi  the  purposes  of 
commerce,  nothing  is  so  steady  and  constant  as  gold,  nothing  ao 
uncertun  and  fluctuating  as  com  ;  whilst  as  a  measure  of  value 
from  century  to  century,  we  have  no  measure  so  changeable  aa 
gold,  and  none  so  certain  as  com. 

"  Let  it  be  obsetred,  that  in  a  veiy  recent  instance — in  the 
Tithe  CommutaUon  Act — we  have  applied  the  printnple  that 
I^am  here  contending  for,  on  an  extensive  scale  and  in  a  very 
scientific  way,  avoiding  alike  the  fluctuations  of  com,  of  bullion, 
and  of  money.  It  will  be  observed,  that  of  all  the  contracts  sub- 
sisting in  the  country  from  an  ancient  period,  none  has  main- 
tuned  its  int^rity  and  the  intention  of  the  contractors  so  well  as 
that  between  the  Cburcli  and  the  people  ,-  none  has  advanced  so 
steadily  with  our  prosperity,  or  receded  so  steadily  with  oni  dis- 
tress. The  feudal  rack-rents  which  the  customs  of  the  varioos 
manors  of  the  country  fixed  in  a  money-name,  have  dwindled 
into  insignificance,  whilst  the  tenth  of  the  Church,  fixed  by  refe- 
leuce  to  com,  has  outgrown  them  a  hundredfold.  To  abolish 
the  unchristian  contests  between  the  Church  and  hei  people,  it 
lately  became  advisable  to  change  the  nature  of  her  endowment, 
and  to  convert  it  into  a  permanent  charge  ;  and  for  once,  to  the 
credit  of  John  Bull's  arithmetic,  be  has  done  a  vrise  thing.  He 
has  not  given  hei  an  annuity  in  pounds  sterling,  which  might  in 
process  of  time  change  with  the  value  of  gold  or  the  constitution 
of  the  coinage,  but  he  has  contracted  to  give  her  the  value,  in 
gold,  of  a  certain  quantity  of  com  ;  and  he  has  I>een  wise  enough 
to  neutralize  the  annual  inequality  which  varying  seasons  might 
produce,  by  ^ving  her  the  average  of  seven  years.  And  so  th« 
contract  resolves  itself  into  this,  that  if  gold  become  scarce  and 
prices  low,  the  Church  gets  a  small  quantity  of  gold ;  if  gold 
increases  and  prices  rise,  she  gets  gold  in  proportion.  If  this 
arrangement  had  not  been  made  with  the  Church — if  we  had 
contracted  to  give  her  a  fixed  amount  of  gold,  or  of  money  of  a 
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certain  name,  then,  with  eveiy  change  in  the  state  of  the  gold 
market,  and  with  every  change  in  the  constitution  of  the  coin, 
her  revenue  would  have  changed  also,  and  under  the  recent 
change  of  the  tariff,  would  certainly  have  increased  10  per  cent, 
at  least. 

^*  If  between  the  Church  and  the  people  such  a  contract  was 
advisable,  why  not  between  the  people  and  the  Government? 
Surely  our  debt  is  not  likely  to  be  suddenly  paid !  If  the  price 
of  com,  on  an  average  of  seven  years,  had  been  taken  as  the 
measure  in  which  our  war-debts  had  been  contracted,  our  national 
engagements  would  at  this  moment  have  pressed  with  less  than 
half  (we  might  almost  say  a  third)  of  their  present  burden.  If 
the  value  of  any  other  production  of  industry,  such  as  calico  or 
woollen  (which  I  admit  would  not  have  been  a  fair  measure),  had 
been  taken  as  the  standard,  our  debt  would  not  have  pressed  us 
vdth  a  tenth,  nay,  scarcely  with  a  twentieth  of  its  present 
burden. 

*^  What  are  the  causes  of  the  evils  under  which  we  suffbr  ? — 
First,  increasing  population  and  production  at  home,  which 
increase  the  demand  for  gold,  and  reduce  prices ;  second^  increas- 
ing population  and  production  abroad,  which  increase  the  demand 
for  gold,  and  reduce  prices ;  third,  hostile  tariffs,  which  increase 
the  prices  of  the  countries  in  which  they  are  established,  and, 
pro  iarUOy  reduce  ours ;  fourth,  diminished  fertility  of  the  mines 
of  South  America  (ay,  it  is  little  knovni  how  much  diminished), 
which  also  enhances  the  value  of  gold  to  all  the  world,  and 
reduces  prices ;  fifth,  increased  consumption  of  gold  for  all  pur- 
poses of  luxury,  which  also  reduces  the  prices  of  the  world ; 
sixth,  approximation  to  free  trade  in  our  own  country,  which,  by 
pulling  down  the  wall  of  protection  which  upheld  or  contained 
our  inflated  circulation,  diminishes  our  proportion  of  gold, 
increases  the  value  of  what  remains,  and  reduces  prices.  These 
causes  are  still  progressing ;  and  if  €k>vemment  suppose  either 
that  we  ought  or  that  we  can  continue  to  pay  our  debts  in  gold 
at  £.3  17«*  10|</.  to  the  ounce,  let  them  tiy:  before  all  the 
world  it  will  be  demonstrated  that  they  attempt  an  impossi- 
biUty." 


Durnif^  the  last  eighteen  months,  the  Momitiff  Herald,  ft  jour- 
nal not  previously  regarded  as  a  rery  high  authority  on  eco- 
nomical questioDB,  has  contained  articles  on  commercial  policy 
which  have  attracted  considerable  attention.  Their  author  has 
advocated  rra^  because  rteiproeal  free-trade,  with  great  ability 
and  knowledge  of  tlie  subject. 


LETTER  X. 

TO 

NASSAU  WILLIAM  SENIOR,  Esq. 

IN  RKPLY  TO  THE  ARTICLE, 

'FREE  TRADE  AND  RETALIATION." 

EDINBTJBGH  REVIEW,  No.  CLTII. 


Mr  Dkab  Seniob, 

Amongst  candid  inquirers,  sincerely  devoted  to  the 
advancement  of  useful  knowledge,  a  scientific  controversy, 
to  whichsoever  side  the  victory  may  lean,  can  scarcely  fail 
to  terminate  advantageously  to  both  parties.  Covetous 
of  the  approbation  awarded  to  the  successful  advocates  of 
truth,  and  solidtous  to  shun  the  discredit  which  ultimately 
awaits  the  propagators  of  error,  I  received  with  unmixed 
satisfaction  your  announcement  at  the  Political  Economy 
Club,  that  it  was  your  intention  to  reply  in  the  Edinburgh 
Review  to  the  principles  of  commercial  policy  which  T  had 
advanced  in  the  series  of  Letters  published  under  the 
title  of  "The  Budget.^  I  at  once  perceived  that,  whether 
attended  with  success  or  with  failure,  the  proposed  refutatioo 
would  prove  beneficial  to  myself.  I  felt  that,  in  the  event 
of  your  success,  I  should  be  enabled  to  correct  the  miscon- 
ceptions into  which  I  might  have  fallen,  and  to  escape  the 
discredit  of  continuing  to  advocate  error ;  and  I  ventured 
to  hope,  that,  in  the  event  of  your  failure,  the  positions 
which  so  able  and  distinguished  an  economist  could  not 
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successfully  assail,  might  be  regarded  by  the  public  as  ia 
harmony  with  the  established  doctrines  of  commercial 
science. 

The  satisfaction  communicated  by  the  announcement  of 
your  intention  to  reply  to  "  The  Budget,'  the  perusal  of  the 
reply  did  not  abate.  My  satisfaction,  however,  was  accom- 
panied with  something  of  surprise  upon  finding  that  you  had 
feiled  to  correct  your  original  error  of  confounding  the  prin- 
ciples of  international  exchange  which  I  had  borrowed  from 
Ricardo,  with  the  theory  of  the  mercantile  economists. 
You  may  remember,  that  when  you  first  hazarded  at  the 
Political  Economy  Club  the  assertion,  that  the  reciprocal 
theory,  as  presented  in  **  The  Budget,"  was  a  reproduction  of 
the  old  mercantile  system,  I  distinctly  disavowed  all  con- 
currence or  participation  in  the  doctrines  thus  imputed  to 
me;  and  you  can  scarcely  have f(»gotten,  that  in  the  course 
of  the  discussions  upon  the  series  of  questions  proposed  by 
some  of  the  most  able  members  of  the  Club,  it  was  shown, 
with  an  accuracy  of  logical  exposition  to  which  I  can  make 
no  pretendons,  that  the  principles  of  international  exchange, 
which,  in  common  with  more  distinguished  economists,  I 
have  endeavoured  to  elucidate  and  to  establish,  have  no  con- 
crivable  connection  with  the  exploded  theory,  that  wealth 
Consists  in  the  precious  metals.  Under  such  circumstances, 
the  formal  and  confident  reiteration  of  the  statement  that  I 
have  reproduced  the  mercantile  system,  is  a  mistake  which 
you  will  yourself  regret,  but  of  which  I  have  the  less  cause 
to  complain,  since,  while  making  the  reassertion,  you  show 
it  to  be  erroneous. 

You  present  us  with  a  quotation  from  tlie  writings  of 
Joshua  Gee,  and  you  infwm  us  that  the  mercantile  system 
is  well  explained  by  him  in  the  following  propositions, 
namely — "  that  the  surest  way  for  a  nation  to  increase  its 
riches  is  to  prevent  the  importation  of  such  foreign  com" 
modities  as  may  be  raised  at  home;"  that  *'  the  right  way 
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of  judging  of  the  increase  ra-  decrease  of  the  riches  of  the 
nation  by  the  trade  we  drive  with  foreigners,  is  to  examine 
whether  we  receive  money  from  them,  or  send  money  to 
them  i"  and  that  "  the  importation,  from  places  which 
endeavour  to  keep  out  our  manufactures,  of  hemp,  flax, 
iron,  and  timber,  draws  a  very  great  treasure  annually  out 
of  this  kingdom." 

Now,  in  showing  that  these  are  the  cardinal  positions  of 
the  mercantile  system,  you  show  that  that  system  is  not 
the  system  reproduced  in  **  The  Budget.''  The  principles 
which  I  have  advanced  in  that  publication,  are  reproduc> 
tions  of  the  Uicardo  doctrine  of  international  exchange,  and 
are  directly  the  reverse  of  those  contained  in  your  quotation 
from  Joshua  Gee. 

I  have  not  stated  in  "The  Budget,"  that  "the  surest  way  for 
a  nation  to  increase  its  riches  is  to  prevent  the  importation  of 
such  foreign  commodities  as  may  be  produced  at  home."  The 
whole  scope  and  purport  of  that  publication  is,  to  show  that 
wealth  can  only  be  increased  by  increasing  the  efficacy  of  la- 
hour ;  that  the  surest  way  by  which  that  eflicacy  can  be  in- 
creased, is  to  give  free  scope  to  the  international  divisions  of , 
employment ;  and  that  restrictions  upon  the  importation  of 
foreign  commodities  diminish  the  riches  of  a  country  in  all 
cases  except  those  in  which  they  may  so  operate  as  to  restore 
to  domestic  labour  that  proportionate  power  of  commanding 
foreign  productions  which  may  be  due  to  its  superior  efficacy, 
and  of  which,  from  accidental  circumstances,  it  may  have 
been  deprived. 

Nothing  has  ever  been  advanced  by  me  in  any  way 
analogous  to  the  doctrine,  that  "  foreign  trade  enriches 
or  impoverishes  a  country  by  causing  a  balance  in  the  pre- 
cious metals  to  be  received  or  to  be  paid."  My  conclurions 
are  uniformly  derived  from  the  principles  established  by 
Ricardo,  that  international  exchange  resolves  into  a  trade  of 
barter,  and  that  there  can  be  no  balance  of  trade  beyond 
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that  casual  and  slight  movement  of  the  precious  metals 
which  is  requinte  in  ord^  to  bring  the  currencies  of  dif- 
ferent countries  to  par. 

I  have  not  affirmed  that  "  the  importation  of  hemp,  flax, 
iron,  and  timber  irom  countries  which  exclude  our  ma- 
nufactures, causes  treasure  to  be  abstracted  from  the  king- 
dom." On  the  contrary,  I  have  entered  into  detailed  and 
somewhat  elaborate  illustrations  for  the  purpose  of  showing, 
that  the  unrestricted  importation  of  materials  employed  in 
reproduction  augments  the  efficacy  of  our  labour,  and  in- 
creases our  command  over  all  foreign  commodities,  includ- 
ing the  precious  metals^ 

I  now  beg  to  call  your  attention  to  one  of  the  most  per- 
fect specimens  of  self-refutation  which  the  curiosities  of 
literature  contain.  After  affirming  that  "  The  Budget"  is  a 
reproduction  of  the  mercantile  system,  and  showing  that, 
according  to  that  system,  wealth  consists  in  the  precious 
metals,  and  is  increased  or  diminished  as  international  ex- 
change causes  a  balance  in  the  precious  metals  to  be  received 
or  to  be  paid,  you  proceed  to  say,  **  Since  the  preceding 
observations  were  written.  Colonel  Torrens  has  published  a 
postscript,  in  which  he  leaves  the  precious  metals  out  of  the 
question.  The  plausibility,  such  as  it  is,  of  the  errors 
contiuned  in  his  postscript  depends,  in  the  first  place,  on  his 
exclusion  of  the  use  of  money.  By  this  exclusion  alone  is 
he  able  to  represent  international  exchange  as  depending  on 
demand  and  supply,  instead  of  on  cost  of  production." 
Will  you  admit  and  correct  the  misconception  into  which  you 
have  fallen  i*  or,  will  you,  with  self-complacent  seriousness, 
continue  to  re-asseart  that  a  theory  of  international  exchange 
which  excludes  the  precious  metals,  and  which  cannot  be  ex- 
plained except  upon  the  assumption  that  the  precious  metals 
are  non-existent,  is  a  reproduction  of  a  theory  built  upon 
the  assumption  that  wealth  consists  of  the  precious  metals  ? 

The  misconceptions  into  which  you  have  fallen  respecting 
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the  principles  developed  in  Ricardo^s  chapter  upon  Foreign 
Trade,  are  more  extraoidinary  and  less  excusable  than  those 
into  which  you  incautiously  slide  in  your  over  hasty  advance 
to  refute  "  The  Budgeu"  After  having  imputed  to  me  various 
doctrines  regarding  the  balance  of  trade  and  the  distribu* 
tion  of  the  precious  metals,  which  I  never  entertuned,  you 
proceed  to  say,  "  Many  of  our  readers  may  think  that  no 
answer  need  be  made  to  the  theory  that  the  local  value  of 
the  precious  metals  depends  upon  what  Colonel  Torrens 
calls  tfaar  distribution;  that  is,  upon  the  comparative 
amount  of  them  in  each  country.  But  that  theory  is 
favoured  by  Mr.  Ricardo  in  some  unguarded  expressions, 
particularly  in  his  chapter  on  Foreign  Trade.  It  is  main- 
tuned,  in  express  terms,  by  the  late  Mr.  Mill.  An  opinion 
so  supported  cannot  be  safely  neglected." 

Now,  the  simple  matter  of  fact  is,  that  neither  Mr.  Bi- 
cardo,  nor  Mr.  Mill,  nor  myself,  ever  maintained,  upon  any 
occasion,  the  doctrine  that  the  local  value  of  the  precious 
metals  depends  upon  the  comparative  amount  of  them  in 
each  country.  The  doctrine  r^arding  the  local  value  of 
money,  established  by  Ricardo,  illustrated  by  Mill,  and  bor- 
rowed by  myself,  is,  that  the  precious  metals  have  a  con- 
stant tendency  so  to  distribute  themselves  throughout  the 
commercial  world  as  to  bring  the  currencies  of  different 
countries  to  par;  or,  in  other  words,  to  cause  an  ounce  of 
gold  in  London  to  purchase  (subject  to  a  alight  correction 
on  account  of  carnage)  a  bill  of  exchange  for  an  ounce  of 
gold,  payable  in  Paris,  Amsterdam,  or  Hamburgh.  Ac- 
carding  to  this  theory,  when  any  disturbing  cause  has  so 
contracted,  or  so  expanded  the  currency  of  any  particular 
country,  as  to  ruse  or  depress  its  value  in  relation  to  the 
currencies  of  other  countries,  then,  in  that  country,  prices 
will  eithn-  fall  below  or  rise  above  their  previous  level, 
until  the  influx  or  efflux  of  bullion,  as  the  case  may  be, 
shall  have  restored  the  exchanges  to  par,  and  commerce  to  a 
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trdde  of  barter.  That  this  is  substantially  the  doctrine  re' 
garding  the  distribution  of  the  precious  metals  propounded 
by  Ricardo,  the  following  quotations  from  his  profound 
and  original  chapter  upon  Foreign  Trade,  will  abundantly 
establish  :»- 

^^  Gold  and  silver  having  been  chosen  for  the  general 
medium  of  circulation,  they  are,  by  the  competition  of 
commerce,  distributed  in  such  proportions  amongst  the  dif- 
ferent countries  of  the  world,  as  to  accommodate  themselves 
to  the  natural  traffic  which  would  take  place  if  no  such 
metals  existed,  and  the  trade  between  countries  were  purdy 
a  trade  of  barter. 

*^  The  improvement  of  a  manufacture  in  any  country 
tends  to  alter  the  distribution  of  the  precious  metals  amongst 
the  nations  of  the  world :  it  tends  to  increase  the  quantity 
of  commodities,  at  the  same  time  that  it  raises  general 
prices  in  the  country  where  the  improvement  takes  place. 

*^  Besides  the  improvements  in  arts  and  manufactures, 
there  are  various  other  causes  which  are  constantly  operating 
on  the  natural  course  of  trade,  and  which  interfere  with  the 
equilibrium  and  the  relative  value  of  money.  Bounties  on 
exportation  or  importation,  new  taxes  on  commodities, 
sometimes  by  their  direct,  and  at  other  times  by  their  indi- 
rect operation,  disturb  the  natiiral  trade  of  barter,  and  pro- 
duce a  consequent  necessity  for  importing  or  exporting 
money,  in  order  that  prices  may  be  accommodated  to  the 
natural  course  of  commerce ;  and  this  effect  is  produced,  not 
only  in  the  country  in  which  the  disturbing  cause  takes  place, 
but  in  a  greater  or  less  d^ree  in  every  country  of  the  com- 
mercial world, 

^*  This  >vill,  in  some  degree,  account  for  the  different  value 
of  money  in  different  countries  ;  it  will  explain  to  us  why 
the  prices  of  home  commodities,  and  those  of  great  bulk,  are, 
independently  of  other  causes,  higher  in  those  countries 
where  manufactures  flourish^     Of  two  countries,  having 
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predaely  the  ume  population,  and  the  same  quantity  of 
land  of  equal  fertility  in  cultivation,  with  the  same  know- 
ledge too,  of  agriculture,  the  prices  of  raw  produce  will  be 
highest  in  that  where  tlie  greater  skill,  and  the  better 
machinery  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  exportable  commo- 
dities. The  rate  of  profit  will  probably  differ  but  little ; 
for  wages,  or  the  real  reward  of  labour,  may  be  the  same  in 
both;  but  those  wages,  as  well  as  raw  produce,  will  be 
rated  higher  in  that  country,  into  which,  from  the  advan- 
tages  attending  skill  and  machinery,  an  abundance  of  money 
is  imported  in  exchange  for  goods. 

"Of  two  countries,  if  one  bad  the  advantage  in  the 
manufecture  of  goods  of  one  quality,  and  the  other  in  the 
manufacture  of  goods  of  another  quality,  there  would  be  no 
decided  influx  of  the  precious  metals  into  dther ;  but  if  the 
advantage  very  heavily  preponderated  in  favour  of  either, 
the  efiect  would  be  inevitable. 

"Any  facility  in  the  working  of  the  mines,  by  which  the 
precious  metals  may  be  produced  with  a  less  quantity  of 
labour,  will  sink  the  value  of  money  generally.  It  will 
then  exchange  for  fewer  commodities  in  all  countries;  but 
when  any  particular  country  excds  in  manufactures  so  as  to 
occafflon  an  influx  of  money  towards  it,  the  value  of  money 
will  be  lower,  and  the  prices  of  com  and  of  labour  will  be 
relatively  higher,  in  that  country  than  in  any  other. 

"  This  difference  in  the  value  of  money  wilt  not  he  indi- 
cated by  the  exchange;  bills  may  continue  to  be  nt^ociated 
at  par,  although  the  price  of  com  and  labour  should  be  10, 
SO,  or  30  per  cent,  higher  in  one  country  than  in  another. 
Under  the  circumstances  supposed,  this  difierence  of  prices 
is  the  natural  order  of  things,  and  the  exchange  can  only 
be  at  par  when  a  sufficient  quantity  of  money  is  introduced 
into  the  country  excelling  in  manufactures,  so  as  to  raise 
the  price  of  its  com  and  labour.  If  foreign  countries 
should  prohibit  the  exportation  of  money,  and  could  sue- 
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eessfully  enforce  obedience  to  such  a  law,  they  might 
indeed  prevent  the  rise  in  the  prices  of  the  com  and  labour 
of  the  manufacturing  country,  for  such  rise  can  only  take 
place  after  the  influx  of  the  precious  metals,  supposing 
paper  money  not  to  be  used ;  but  they  could  not  prevent 
the  exchange  from  being  very  unfavourable  to  them.  If 
England  were  the  manufacturing  country,  and  it  were 
possible  to  prevent  the  importation  of  money,  the  exchange 
with  France,  Holland,  and  Spain,  might  be  5, 10,  or  90 
per  cent*  against  those  countries.  Whenever  the  current  of 
money  is  forcibly  stopped,  and  when  money  is  prevented 
from  settling  at  its  just  level,  there  are  no  limits  to  the  pos- 
sible variations  of  the  exchange. 

**  When  each  country  has  precisely  the  quantity  of  money 
which  it  ought  to  have,  money  will  not  indeed  be  of  the 
same  value  in  each,  for,  with  respect  to  many  commodities, 
it  may  differ  5, 10,  or  £0  per  cent.,  but  the  exchange  will 
be  at  par.  One  hundred  pounds  in  England,  or  the  silver 
which  is  in  100/.,  will  purchase  a  bill  of  100/.,  or  an  equal 
quantity  of  silver  in  France,  Spain,  or  Holland. 

<*  In  speaking  of  the  exchange  and  the  comparative  value 
of  money  in  different  countries,  we  must  not  in  the  least  refer 
to  the  value  of  money  estimated  in  commodities  in  either 
country.  The  exchange  is  never  ascertained  by  estimating 
the  comparative  value  of  money  in  com,  cloth,  or  any 
commodity  whatever ;  but  by  estimating  the  value  of  the 
currency  of  one  country  in  the  currency  of  another.^ 

I'he  principles  which  regulate  the  value  of  money  in 
different  countries,  thus  propounded  by  Mr.  Ricardo,  were^ 
with  some  addition,  adopted  by  the  late  Mr.  Mill.  You 
faU  into  a  complete  misconception  as  to  the  matter  of  fact, 
when  you  affirm  that  this  profound  and  accurate  thinker 
maintained  in  express  terms  that  the  local  value  of  the 
precious  metals  depends  upon  the  comparative  quantity  of 
them  in  each  country.     The  fact  is,  that  the  late  Mr.  Mill 
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never  maintained  this  doctrine  *^  either  in  express  terms  or 
in  any  terms.^  The  doctrine  which  he  expressly  maintained 
is,  that  the  value  of  the  circulating  medium  is  determined 
by  the  proportion  which  the  amount  of  the  circulation  bears 
to  the  commodities  to  be  circulated.  On  this  subject,  the 
able  and  well-informed  author  of  the  article,  **  Reciprocal 
Free  Trade,"  in  the  Foreign  and  Colonial  Quarterly  Review, 
thus  expresses  himself  :«- 

*'  Had  the  Edinburgh  reviewer  taken  the  pains  to  find 
out  whether  the  doctrine  he  refutes  was  believed  by  any 
body  before  he  proceeded  to  belabour  it,  he  would  have 
spared  his  readers  the  perusal  of  eighteen  mortally  dull 
pages,  and  himself  the  painful  collection  of  a  wearisome 
mass  of  statistical  details.  By  the  way,  it  has  been  severely 
remarked,  that  these  details  constitute  a  mass  of  proofs, 
showing  that  he  has  failed  to  understand  the  views  of 
Ricardo,  with  which  he  fancies  he  deals. 

^*  We  have  said,  that  neither  Mr.  Ricardo,  nor  Mr. 
James  Mill,  nor  Colonel  Torrens,  hold  the  doctrine  re- 
specting  the  local  value  of  the  precious  metals  which  the 
reviewer  ascribes  to  them.  The  theory,  as  he  states  it,  is — 
*  that  the  local  value  of  the  precious  metiJs  depends  on  their 
distribution— on  the  comparative  amount  of  them  in  each 
country.^  *  It  is  maintained,^  he  says,  *  in  express  terms 
by  the  late  Mr.  Mill ;  with  the  addition,  that  any  increase 
or  diminution  of  the  rapidity  with  which  the  money  of  a 
country  circulates,  produces  the  same  effects  as  the  increase 
or  diminution  of  its  quantity.^ 

**  The  reviewer  will  be  startled  when  we  tell  him  respect- 
fully and  courteously,  but  decidedly,  that  the  late  Mr.  Mill 
does  not  maintain  any  such  thedry,  either  in  ewpresa  terms, 
or  in  any  other  terms.  The  reviewer  has  committed  a 
mistake.  He  has  misapprehended,  from  over  haste,  the 
views  of  the  political  economist  in  question.**^ 

I  think  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  show  that  the  princi- 
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pies  which  joa  yourself  maintain  in  your  lectures  on  the 
cost  of  obtaining  the  predous  metals,  if  not  quite  identical, 
yet  bear  a  close  analogy  to  the  doctrines  regarding  the  local 
value  of  money  in  different  countries  established  by  Mr. 
Ricardo.  Previously  to  the  appearance  of  your  article  in  the 
recent  number  of  the  "  Edinburgh  Review,"  I  had  con- 
ceived that  these  doctrines  were  admitted  as  established 
truths  by  all  accurate  thinliers  who  might  have  devoted 
adequate  attention  to  the  theory  of  international  exchange. 
The  most  recent,  and  certainly  one  of  the  most  profound 
and  accurate  expounders  of  the  Ricardo  theory,  thus  ex- 
presses himself  in  his  Letter  to  Mr.  Eirkman  Finlay,  on  the 
importation  of  foreign  corn,  and  the  value  of  the  precious 
metals  in  different  countries  -.—^ 

"  It  is  true,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Ricardo,  that  gold  and 
nlver  are  distributed  among  the  commercial  nations  of  the 
world  in  such  proportions  as  to  render  the  traffic  carried  on 
between  them  purely  a  trade  of  barter ;  and  that,  if  any  one 
of  them  possesses  peculiar  facilities  for  the  production  of 
any  commodity  that  is  universally  the  object  of  demand, 
the  general  prices  of  that  country  will  be  on  a  higher  scale 
than  that  of  the  countries  with  which  it  deals,  unleaa  these 
countries  possess  a  like  facility  in  the  production  of  some 
other  commodity,  which  is  equally  the  object  of  universal 
demand ;  in  which  case,  the  peculiar  advantage  of  the  first- 
mentioned  country  will,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  be 
counteracted. 

"  Connected  with  this  part  of  the  inquiry,  there  is  an 
important  consideration  which  it  is  material  to  notice.  We 
have  seen  that  a  country  possessing  peculiar  facilities  in,  the 
production  of  a  commodity  universally  in  demand,  acquires 
a  higher  scale  of  gaieral  prices  than  that  of  the  neighbour- 
ing countries  with  which  it  deals;  and  that  this  higher 
scale  of  prices  will  be  brought  about  in  the  first  instance  by 
an  extraordinary  importation  of  the  precious  metats.    Now, 
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the  circumstance  to  which  I  vish  to  call  your  attention  is 
this; — if  the  favoured  country  has  the  use  of  paper  money, 
then,  instead  of  importing  gold  under  the  circumstances 
supposed,  that  country  may  enlarge  its  circulation  of  paper. 
The  effect  to  be  produced  is,  ui  alleviation  of  the  relative 
prices  of  the  two  countries.  Now,  general  prices  may  be 
as  effectually  raised  by  an  augmentation  of  paper,  as  by  an 
augmentation  of  gold.  Under  the  ctrcumstaoces  sup- 
posed, there  may  therefore  take  place  an  augmentation  of 
the  paper  circulation  in  the  favoured  country,  without 
depressing  the  foreign  exchange  below  the  par  level.  This 
subject  cannot  be  better  expressed  than  in  the  words  of 
Mr.  Ricardo*." 

From  the  quotations  which  I  have  thus  presented,  it  is 
abundantly  evident  that  the  doctrine  of  the  distribution  of 
the  precious  metals,  as  held  by  Mr.  Ricardo  and  his  fol- 
lowers, implies  nothing  more,  than  such  an  adjustment  of  the 
metals  as  may  be  necessary  to  bring  the  currencies  of  different 
countries  to  par.  Your  readers  will  certainly  think  "  that 
no  answer  need  be  made  to  the  theory,  that  the  value  of  the 
precious  metala  depends  upon  the  comparative  amount  of 
them  in  each  country ;"  and  for  the  simple  reason,  that  this 
is  a  theory  which  Ricardo  and  his  followers  never  held, 
and  which  has  no  local  habitation  beyond  your  own  inven- 
tive  fancy.  The  elaborate  disquisition  into  which  you  have 
entered  for  the  purpose  of  proving,  that  the  value  of  money, 
and  the  prices  of  commodities,  are  not  affected  by  gtJd  re- 
buried  in  the  earth,  and  by  silver  candlesticks  p1ace4  in 
Roman  Catholic  churches,  has  no  more  bearing  upon 
Ricardo's  theory  of  international  exchange,  than  it  has 
upon  Newton's  theory  of  the  tides,  or  on  Berkeley's  theory 
of  vision. 

In  the  novel  of  Woodstock,  one  of  Cromwell's  officers, 
under  the  hallucinatiim  thair  he  was  fighting  the  battle  of 

■  PEimtHaTOK'l  "  Ltlltr  It  ElKKMAH    FlBLAT,  ElQ."  p.  42. 
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Armageddon,  beat  the  air  for  an  hour.  I  may  be  pmnitted 
to  look  on,  a  pasdve,  though  not  an  unamuaed  spectator, 
while  70U  discharge  your  heavy  Btatiatics  againBt  "  airy 
nothings,"  combat  with  phantoms,  encounter  Ricardo  in 
effigy,  and  deal  some  telling  blows  against  yourself.  Let 
us  pass  to  the  question  really  at  issue. 

The  conclusions  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  establish  in 
"  The  Budget,"  are  deduced  from  the  principle  pvopounded 
by  Ricardo,  that  cost  of  production,  while  it  regulates  the 
value,  in  relation  to  each  other,  of  commodities  produced  in 
the  same  country,  does  not  re^:ulate  the  value,  in  ration  to 
each  other,  of  commoditiea  produced  in  different  countries. 
This  principle  is,  unquestionably,  "  the  germ  of  most  of 
the  errors  which  have  expanded  themselves  so  rigorously 
in  my  writings ;"  and  when  you  proceed  to  assail  it,  you 
cease  to  fence  with  shadows,  you  bring  me  to  close  quartors, 
and 

"  Strike  ■  blow  for  life  or  death." 

I  maintain,  that  the  terms  of  international  exchange  are 
regulated,  not  by  cost  of  production,  but  by  demand  and 
supply;  you  maintain,  that  they  are  regulated,  not  by 
demand  and  supply,  but  by  cost  of  production.  My 
position  is,  that  the  relative  value  of  foreign  commodities  is 
regulated  by  a  different  rule  from  that  which  regulates  the 
relative  value  of  domestic  commodities ;  your  position  is, 
that  the  relative  value  of  f(H«ign  commodities,  and  the 
relative  value  of  domestic  commodities,  are  regulated  by 
one  and  the  same  rule.  If  I  cannot  fairiy  overthrow  your 
position,  I  shall  acknowledge  myself  vanquished :  if  I  can, 
your  candour  and  your  allegiance  to  the  cause  of  economical 
science,  will  induce  you  to  surrender. 

In  entering  upon  a  conflict  in  defence  of  the  discoveries 
of  Ricardo,  I  shall  adopt  the  precaution  of  placing  Ricardo 
himself  in  the  front  o^  the  battle.     He  says : — ■ 

"  The  same  rule  which  regulates  the  relative  value  of 
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value  of  the  commodities  exchanged  between  two  or  more 
countries. 

"  In  one  and  the  same  couotiy,  profits  are,  generally 
speaking,  always  on  the  same  level ;  or  differ  only  as  the 
employment  of  capital  may  be  more  or  less  secure  and 
agreeable.  It  is  not  bo  between  different  countries.  If  the 
profits  of  capital  employed  is  Yorkshire,  should  exceed 
those  of  capital  employed  in  Londtm,  capital  would  speedily 
move  fran  Lcntdon  to  Yorkshire,  and  an  equality  of  profits 
would  be  effected ;  but  if,  in  consequence  of  the  diminished 
rate  of  production  on  the  lands  of  England,  from  the 
increase  of  capital  and  population,  profits  should  fall,  it 
would  not  follow  that  capital  and  population  would  neces- 
sarily move  from  England  to  Holland,  or  Spain,  or  Russia, 
where  profits  might  be  hi^er. 

**  The  quantity  of  wine  which  Portugal  shall  ^ve  in 
exchange  for  the  cloth  of  England,  is  not  determined  by 
the  respective  quantities  of  labour  devoted  to  the  produc- 
tioa  of  each,  as  it  would  be,  if  both  commodities  were 
manufactured  in  England,  or  both  in  Portugal. 

"  En^and  may  be  so  circumstanced,  that,  to  produce  the 
doth,  may  require  the  labour  of  100  men  for  one  year ;  and 
if  she  attempted  to  make  the  wine,  it  might  require  the 
labour  of  ]80  men  for  the  same  drae.  England  would 
therefore  find  it  her  interest  to  import  wine,  and  to  purchase 
it  by  the  exportation  of  cloth. 

"  To  produce  the  wine  in  Portugal,  might  require  only 
the  labour  of  eighty  men  for  one  year,  and  to  produce  the 
cloth  in  the  same  country,  might  require  the  labour  of 
ninety  men  for  the  tame  time.  It  would,  therefore,  be 
advantageous  for  her  to  export  wine  in  exchange  for 
cloth. 

"  Thus  En^^d  would  give  the  produce  of  the  labour 
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of  100  men  for  the  produce  of  the  labour  of  eighty.  Such 
an  exchange  could  not  take  place  between  the  individuals 
of  the  same  country.  The  labour  of  100  Englishmen 
cannot  be  given  for  that  of  eighty  Englishmen ;  but  the 
produce  of  the  labour  of  100  Englishmen  may  be  given  for 
the  produce  of  eighty  Portuguese,  sixty  Russians,  or  120 
East  Indians.  The  difference  in  this  respect  between  a 
single  country  and  many,  is  easily  accounted  for,  by  con- 
sidering the  difficulty  with  which  capital  moves  from  one 
country  to  another,  to  seek  a  more  profitable  employment, 
and  the  activity  with  which  it  invariably  passes  from  one 
province  to  another  in  the  same  country. 

'^  It  would,  undoubtedly,  be  advantageous  for  the  capi- 
talists of  England,  and  to  the  consumers  in  both  coun- 
tries, that,  under  such  circumstances,  the  wine  and  cloth 
should  both  be  made  in  Portugal,  and,  therefore,  that 
the  capital  and  labour  of  England  employed  in  making 
cloth  should  be  removed  to  Portugal  for  that  purpose.  In 
that  case,  the  relative  value  of  these  commodities  would  be 
regulated  by  the  same  principle  as  if  one  were  the  produce 
of  Yorkshire  and  the  other  of  London  ;  and,  in  every  case, 
if  capital  flowed  freely  towards  those  countries  where  it 
could  be  most  profitably  employed,  there  would  be  no  dif- 
ference in  the  rate  of  profit,  and  no  other  difference  in  the 
real  or  labour  price  of  commodities,  than  the  additional 
quantity  of  labour  required  to  convey  them  to  the  various 
markets  where  they  were  to  be  sold.  Experience,  however, 
shows  that  the  fancied  or  real  insecurity  of  capital,  when 
not  under  the  control  of  its  owner,  together  with  the 
natural  disinclination  which  every  man  has  to  leave  the 
land  of  his  birth  and  connections  and  entrust  himself,  with 
all  his  habits  fixed,  to  a  strange  government  and  new 
laws,  check  the  emigration  of  capital.  These  feelings, 
which   I   should  be  sorry  to  see  weakened,  induce  most 
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men  of  property  to  be  latiflfied  with  a  low  rale  of  proRt 
in  thrir  own  country,  rather  than  seek  a  more  advantageous 
employment  for  their  wealth  in  foreign  nationB." 

Such  is  the  Ricardo  doctrine  of  international  exchange. 
It  is  a  singular  and  a  soniewhat  extraordinary  fact,  that  in 
cootroTertiBg  tliis  doctrine  you  should  have  declined  to 
grapple  with,  or  even  to  notice,  the  arguments  of  the  great 
luitborJty  to  whom  you  are  opposed.  Instead  <^  attempting 
to  answer  what,  peradventure,  you  might  have  found  un- 
answerable,  you  resort  to  the  following  statement : — 

*'  In  order  to  show  the  grounds  of  our  dissent,  we  will 
endeavour  to  state  more  cleariy  than  we  think  has  been 
dtHie  by  Colonel  Torrens,  the  principles  upon  which  inter- 
national exdiange  depends.  And  we  shall  begin  by  ex- 
plaining the  term  *  cost  of  production,'  and  by  showing  that 
it  is  the  real  governor,  not  only  of  domestic,  but  of  inter- 
national commerce. 

"  Every  thing  which  can  be  produced  at  will  is  subject 
to  two  different  costs  of  production  ;  the  one  the  minimum, 
below  which  prices  cannot  permanwrtly  fall ;  the  other,  the 
maximum,  beyond  which  prices  cannot  permanently  rise. 
The  first,  which  may  be  called  the  cost  of  production  to  the 
producCT,  condsts  of  the  sum  of  the  sacrifices  whidi  must  be 
made ;  or,  In  other  words,  the  sum  of  the  wages  and  profits 
which  must  be  paid  or  retained  hy  the  producer,  in  order 
to  enable  or  induce  him  to  produce ;  including,  of  course, 
the  wages  of  his  own  labour,  and  the  profits  of  his  capital. 
The  second,  which  may  be  called  the  cost  of  production  to 
the  conaumw  or  purchaser,  conrists  of  the  sum  of  the  sacri- 
fices which  must  be  made  by  the  consumer,  if,  instead  of 
purchasing,  he  produce  for  himsdf.  So  fiu*  as  the  price  of 
a  commodity  is  not  affected  by  any  natural  or  arttfidsl 
monopoly,  it  coincides  with  the  cost  (^  productitm  to  the 
producer.  Were  it  lower,  he  would  cease  to  produce. 
Were  it  higher,  his  employment  would  afford  more  than 

L    L 
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aTerage  profit  or  wages,  and  rival  producera  irould  crowd 
iBto  it  and  undersell  one  another.  That  this  is  true  with 
respect  to  domestic  commerce,  is  obvious;  it  appears  to  us 
that  it  is  equally  true  with  respect  to  international 
commerce." 

tt  is  not  neceaaary  that  I  should  stop  to  inquire  whetlur 
the  explanation  of  the  cost  of  producdoa  which  you  have 
given  in  the  ahove  passage  be  strictly  correct,  because, 
even  upon  your  own  showing,  cost  of  production  is  pre- 
cluded frpni  r^ulating  international  exchange.  "  So  far 
aa  the  price  of  a  commodily  ia  not  qfficted  by  any  natural 
or  artyieial  monopoly,  it  cotneidea  with  the  coat  of  pro- 
duction to  the  conaumer.  Were  it  lower,  he  would  ceaae 
to  produce ;  were  it  higher,  hia  employment  would  qffbrd 
more  than  average  wagea  or  profita,  and  rival  producera 
would  crowd  in  and  underaell  one  another."" 

This  is  tantamount  to  affirming,  that  cost  of  production 
does  not  determine  the  value  in  relation  to  each  other  of 
cmmnodities  produced  in  different  countries.  If  the  prices 
of  comnKidities  produced  in  different  countries  were  not 
affected  by  any  natural  or  artificial  monopoly ;  and  if,  wboi 
the  prices  of  the  commodities  of  different  countries  exceeded 
the eoatof  production  to  the  producers  in  different  proportion  B, 
rival  producers  could  crowd  in,  then  the  relative  value  of 
oommodities  produced  in  different  countries  would  conform 
to  the  rdative  cost  of  their  production.  But  commoditiefl 
produced  in  different  countries  are,  so  far  as  regards  thar 
rdbtion  to  each  other,  in  the  same  predicament  as  domestic 
commodities  when  produced  under  the  influence  of  mono- 
poly. When  "  their  prices  exceed  their  productive  costs  in 
different  proportion,  rival  producers  'cannof  crowd  in  and 
undersell  one  another."  In  showing  that  the  absence  of 
monopoly,  and  the  competition  of  rival  producers,  are  the 
CosditioBs  under  which  the  prices  of  commodities  conform 
(o  their  productive  coat,  you  have  shown  that  productive 
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cost  cftondt  ref^late  the  value  in  relation  to  each  other^  of 
commodities  pnxluced  in  different  countries;  and  have 
adopted,  to  all  intents  and  purpose,  the  Bicardo  principle  of 
international  exchange. 

The  proob  which  you  bring  forward  far  the  purpose  of 
establishing  your  position,  that  cost  of  production  is  thft 
real  governor,  not  only  of  domestic  hut  of  intematimwl 
commerce^  are  sigoally  irrelevant.  You  say,  "  The  Eng- 
lish spinner  sells  his  yarns  to  the  French  importer  at  pre^ 
cisely  the  same  price  which  he  charges  to  his  English 
custtHuer.  The  French  weaver  sells  his  silks  to  the  English 
importar  at  exactly  the  same  price  which  he  charges  to  his 
French  customer.  In  many  cases,  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other  knows  for  what  market  he  is  producing,  or  to  whom  he 
is  selling.  He  sells  to  a  broker,  and  seldom  knows  whether 
his  product  is  to  be  consumed  in  England,  or  France,  or 
America.  There  is,  in  reality,  no  diflerence  between  the 
principles  which  r^^ulate  foreign  and  those  which  r^ulate 
domestic  exchanges." 

Now  this  passage,  instead  of  disproving  the  Kcardo 
theory  of  international  exchange,  proves  that  you  have  not 
formed  to  yourself  an  adequate  conception  of  what  that 
theory  is.  The  question  to  be  decided  is  not,  as  you  erro-. 
neously  suppose,  whether  an  English  spinner  sells  his  yarn 
at  the  same  price  in  the  markets  of  France  as  in  those  of 
England ;  or,  whether  the  French  weaver  sells  his  silks  at 
the  same  price  in  England  as  in  France.  The  question  is, 
will  the  English  yam  produced  by  a  given  quantity  of 
labour,  sell  in  the  markets,  both  of  England  and  of  France,  at 
the  same  price  at  whid)  the  French  silks,  produced  by  the 
same  quantity  of  labour,  sell  in  the  markets  both  of  France 
and  of  England?  If  this  question  can  be  answered  in  the 
affirmative,  your  case  is  proved — if  it  must  be  answered  in 
the  negative,  my  case  is  proved. 
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No#  this  queatioD,  upon  which,  a§  far  At  principle  is  con- 
cerned, the  whole  controversy  between  lu  turns,  Hag  been  an> 
Kwered  by  yourself  against  yourself.  You  tell  us,  that  die 
quantity  of  yam  produced  in  England  I^  the  labour  of  SOO 
men,  will  purchase  in  the  markets  of  France  and  of  England 
the  same  amount  of  silver  which  can  be  purchased  in  those 
markets  by  the  quantity  of  fdlk  produced  in  France  by  the 
labour  of  SOO.  According  to  your  own  showing,  the  price  at 
which  the  produce  of  the  labour  of  SOO  Englidimen  sells  in 
the  markets  both  of  England  and  of  France,  is  the  same  price 
at  which,  in  the  same  markets,  the  produce  of  the  labour  of 
300  Frenchmen  may  be  purchased.  A  merchant  sells  Bri- 
tish goods,  produced  by  300,  and,  with  the  price  which 
they  realize,  purchases  French  goods  produced  by  800.  If 
things  equal  to  the  same  thing  are  equal  to  each  other, 
then,  under  the  circumstances  supposed,  the  value  of  an 
English  cmnmodity,  the  prodiKtive  cost  of  which  is  the 
labour  of  SOO,  will  be  equal  to  the  value  of  a  French  oom- 
modity,  the  productive  cost  of  which  is  the  labour  of  800. 
It  follows  as  a  necessary  and  self-evident  conclusion,  from 
your  own  adniiBsi<HiB,  and  from  the  principles  which  you 
have  yourself  established,  that  coat  of  production,  while  it 
govans  domestic,  does  not  govern  foreign  exchanges. 

You  make  other  self-nullifying  admissions.  You  admit 
that  the  terms  ctf  international  exchange  would  be  governed, 
not  by  cost  of  production,  but  by  demand  and  supply,  pro- 
vided commerce  were  confined  to  two  countries  and  to  two 
articles.  Now,  I  think  I  shaD  be  able  to  show,  to  your 
entire  satisfaction,  that  this  admission  putt  you  oat  of 
court.  To  avoid  the  possibility  of  misaonception  or  mis- 
statement, I  will  present  tbe  admission  in  your  own  words, 
and  proceed  to  show,  from  your  own  principles,  and  from 
your  own  facts,  that  that  which  you  affirm  to  be  true  when 
commerce  is  confined  to  two  oountries  and  to  two  articles, 
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it  eqnaUj  true  wbcn  cimimerce  is  extended  to  mail;  cobd- 
tries  and  to  many  attictes.  The  foUowiDg  is  your  very 
remarkable  admisBioB:— 

"  Colonel  TorreOB  now  leaves  the  precious  metals  out  of 
the  question,  and  maiotainn  that  if  two  countries,  which  he 
calls  England  and  Cuba,  exchanged  only  two  commodities, 
,  ED^^d  being  the  sole  pntiducer  of  commodity  A,  called 
cloth,  and  Cuba  the  Bc4e  producet  of  oommodity  B,  called 
sugar,  it  would  be  advantageous  to  eitha  to  retaliate  a  dut^ 
imposed  by  the  other.  This  we  believe  to  be  true.  Tbe 
prices  of  the  two  Gomn>odities  in  question  would  be  governed, 
BOlby  the  permanent  regulation  of  price  cost  of  producti<H], 
but  by  the  accidental  and  disturbing  cause,  demand  and 
au[^y.  Any  diminution  of  supply,  the  demand  not  hav- 
ing been  previously  dimini^ied,  would  raise  the  value  of 
ather  commodity ;  any  diminution  of  demand,  the  supply 
not  having  been  previously  diminished,  would  sink  it,  and 
vice  versa.  In  the  supposed  case,  if  England  wanted  more 
sugar,  she  could  only  get  it  by  sending  more  cloth ;  and  as 
the  increased  supply  would  lower  the  price,  she  would  have 
to  give  more  cloth  than  before  for  the  same  quantity  of 
sugar.  If  the  English  Government  were  to  lay  on  a  duty 
on  the  export  of  cloth— that  is  to  say,  make  every  exporter 
pay  tor  the  permissitm  to  esport  it,  the  export  would  dimi- 
nish, tbe  value  would  rise,  and  the  Cuba  people  must  give 
more  sugar  for  a  given  quantity.  If  the  English  Govem- 
tnent  were  to  impose  a  duty  on  sugar— that  is  to  say,  to 
make  every  consumer  of  sugar  pay  a  tax  for  the  pCTmiasion 
to  use  it,  the  consumption  would  diminish,  the  value  would 
fall,  and  the  Cuba  people  must  give  more  sugar  for  a  given 
quantity  of  cloth.  By  a  retaliatory  duty  on  the  export  at 
sugar,  or  on  the  import  of  cloth,  Cuba  might  neutralize 
these  efforts,  and  the  result  might  be  to  make  sugar  and 
cloth  exchange  again  in  the  same  propcHtioos,  though  in 
diminished  quantities.^ 
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'  In  all  that  ii  cont^ned  in  the  above  pasnge  I  entirdy 
concur.  When  commerce  is  ctmfined  to  two  countries  or 
two  CMnmodities,  our  opinions  regarding  the  laws  which 
govern  intemational  exchanges  are  identical.  You  dis- 
tinctly affirm  that,  were  commerce  thus  limited,  the  relative 
value  of  the  commodities  produced  in  the  two  diSerait 
conntries  would  be  determined  hy  demand  and  supply ;  and, 
subject  to  the  same  limitation,  you  adopt  the  jwindples, 
that  when  import  duties  are  imposed  on  one  side  only,  they 
alter  the  terms  of  the  interchange  to  the  disadvantage  of  the 
other  side,  and  that,  when  retaliatory  or  countervailing  im- 
p(vt  duties  are  imposed  on  the  other  side,  the  terms  of  the 
interchange  are  restored  to  what  may  be  called  the  par  of 
perfect  freedom.  You  contend,  however,  that  these  prin- 
ciples are  true  "  only  on  the  supposition  that  each  country 
possesses  against  the  other  a  strict  monopoly ;  a  monopoly 
unaffected  by  the  existence  of  any  third  market,  or  any 
third  commodity  capable  of  serving  as  a  medium  of  ex- 
change. Each  is  supposed  to  be  willing  to  receive  only  one 
commodity,  and  to  be  incapable  of  receiving  it  from  any 
other  source  except  the  one  other  country  to  which  its  com- 
merce is  confined.  When  Colonel  Torrena  attempts  to  de- 
duce practical  inferences  from  this  hypothesis;  when  he 
affirms  that  in  real  life  the  terms  of  international  exchanges 
are  determined,  not  by  cost  of  production,  but  by  demand 
and  supply ;  when  he  asserts  that  the  country  which  im- 
poses the  highest  duties  will  have  her  demand  for  the  pro- 
duct of  other  countries  diminished  in  a  greater  proportion 
than  that  in  which  the  demand  for  her  own  productions  is 
diminished  in  other  countries,  and  that  the  effect  will  be  an 
alteration  in  the  terms  of  die  intemational  exchanges  to  the 
advantage  of  the  country  imporing  the  highest,  and  to  the 
disadvantage  of  the  country  imposing  the  lower  duties  i— 
we  utteriy  dissent  from  and  repudiate  his  doctrine." 

I  proceed  to  show  that  your  utter  dissent  and  repudiation 
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are  utterly  inocmsitt«it  with  the  &cts  and  principles  which 
you  have  yourself  establiBhed ;  and  that  the  doctrine  which 
you  admit  to  be  true  under  the  hypothesis  that  commerce  is 
confined  to  two  countries  and  two  commodities,  is  equally 
true  when  commerce  is  extended  to  many  countries  and 
many  commodities. 

In  your  article,  "  Free  Trade  and  Retaliation,**  ^e  fol- 
lowing passages  occur  :^"  If  we  were  asked,  why  does  one 
ton  of  copper  generally  exchange  for  five  tons  of  lead  P  we 
shouM  immediately  answer,  for  the  same  reason  which 
causes  one  bushel  of  wheat  generally  to  exchange  for  two 
bushels  of  barley ;  namely,  that  it  costs  as  much,  in  wages 
and  profits,  or  to  use  another  nomenclature,  in  labour  and 
abstinence,  to  produce  one  ton  of  copper  as  five  tons  of 
lead ;  and  one  bushel  of  wheat,  as  two  bushels  of  bariey.') 
"  Gold  and  silver  are  more  than  one-third  dearer  in  France 
than  in  England.  It  costs  a  Frenchman  more  labour  to 
obtain  two  ounces  of  silver  than  it  costs  an  Englishman  to 
obtain  three.**  "  Colonel  Torrens  states  with  perfect  truth, 
that  the  main  cause  which  renders  the  value  of  money,  in 
relation  to  labour,  different  in  different  countries,  will  be 
found  to  be  the  different  degrees  of  efficacy  with  whieb,  in 
different  countries,  labour  is  applied.** 

Now  from  your  principle,  that  cost  of  production  is  re- 
solvable into  labour  and  al»tinence ;  and  from  your  fact, 
that  the  labour  of  two  in  England  produces  the  same  effect 
as  the  labour  of  three  in  France,  it  follows,  as  a  necessary 
consequence,  that  to  whatever  number  of  articleB,  and  to 
whatever  number  of  countries  commerce  may  extend,  the 
terms  of  international  exchange  will  be  governed,  not  by 
cost  of  production,  but  by  supply  and  demand.  In  order 
to  show  this  more  clearly,  let  us  briefly  revtart  to  the  Cuba 
case  to  which  you  have  referred. 

England  and  Cuba,  it  is  now  assumed,  exchange  pro- 
ductions  not  only  with   each  other,   but   with  all  other 
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oomnKEclal  countries ;  in  Engtand,  the  labour  and  abati- 
neoce  of  300  produce  800  bales  of  manufactured  goods, 
which,  in  the  marketa  of  the  wwld,  exchange  for  300  ounces 
•f  gold ;  in  Cuba,  the  labour  and  abstinence  of  SOO,  raise 
800  cades  of  trojHcal  produce,  which  also  command  800 
ounces  of  gold  in  the  markets  of  the  world. 

You  will  observe,  that  the  drcunutaoces  specified  in  the 
above  case  are  in  strict  conibrmity  with  your  own  principles, 
and  with  your  own  facts.  Your  principle,'  that  cost  of 
production  ia  resolvable  into  labour  and  abstinence;  and 
your  fact,  that  in  diffa-ent  countries  tbe  produce  of  the  same 
quantities  of  labour  ctHnmands  different  quantities  of  the 
precious  metals,  are  adopted  to  the  letter.  Couunerce, 
instead  of  being  craifined  to  two  countries,  and  to  two  com- 
modities, is  extended  to  all  countries,  and  to  all  exporuble 
commodities.  Let  me  entreat  your  attention,  while  I 
proceed  to  show  you,  by  a  reference  to  the  case  thus  framed, 
that  the  doctrine  which  you  utterly  dissent  froni  and  re. 
pudiate,  is  not  only  tniein  itself,  but  follows,  as  a  necessary 
concludcMi,  from  the  premises  which  you  have  yourself 
supplied. 

Engluid,  with  the  quantity  of  manufactured  goods,  tbe 
productive  cost  of  which  is  the  labour  and  abstinence  of 
300,  purchases  300  ounces  of  gold  in  the  markets  of  tbe 
world ;  and  with  these  300  ounces,  purchases  in  Cuba,  the 
quantity  of  sugar,  or  of  coffee,  or  of  tobacco,  the  productive 
cost  of  which  is  the  labour  and  abstinence  of  300.  Are  you 
prepared  to  deny  that  things  equal  to  the  same  thing  are 
unequal  to  each  other  P  Will  you,  after  due  consideration, 
be  disposed  to  affirm,  that  a  commodity  which  exchanges 
for  300  ounces  of  gold  will  not  exchange  for  another  com- 
modity which  also  exchanges  for  300  ounces  of  gold  P  You 
must  make  up  your  mind  either  valiantly  to  reassert  this 
COTitradiction,  or  else  fairly  to  admit  that  when  commerce 
extends  to  all  countries,  and  to  all  commodities,  the  cost 
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of  productioD  18  Dot  the  regulabot  of    iDteroatioHal  ex- 
change. 

The  accuracy  of  your  atateucuts  does  not  f^rentlj 
exceed  the  correctneM  of  your  logic.  You  aaeert,  that 
in  conaideoing  the  imptvtant  queation  of  international  ex- 
change, I  confine  my  attentwo  to  two^  or  at  most  to  three 
countries ;  aod  that  I  fail  to  consider  the  manna*  and  the 
degree  in  which  the  changes  in  their  mutual  int«'courae 
would  affect  their  commercial  relati<»s  with  other  oations. 
Now,  the  question  whether  I  have  or  have  not  confined 
my  attention  to  two^  or  at  most  three  countries,  and  failed 
to  consider  the  meaner  in  which  their  mutual  intercourse 
would  affect  their  rdationa  with  other  nations,  is  a  question, 
not  of  doctrine  or  of  inference,  but  of  fact,  and  aae  which 
can  he  set  at  rest  only  by  a  reference  to  fact  When  the 
statement  which  I  have  just  quoted  was  written,  the  fact 
that  the  fc^owing  passage  is  contained  in  the  puhlieation 
which  you  were  reviewing,  had  escaped  your  recollection  :— 
"  The  Cape  Colony  receives  British  goods  in  payment 
&r  wine;  and,  consequently,  the  greater  the  quantity  of 
Cape  wine  consumed  in  the  Britisli  market,  the  greater  the 
d«nand  for  firiush  goods  in  the  markets  of  the  Cape. 
France  imposes  prohibitory  duties  upcm  British  fabrics:  and, 
therefore,  an  increase  in  the  quantity  of  French  wine  con- 
sumed in  England,  does  not  extend  the  demand  for  British 
goods  in  France,  but  causes  a  larger  amount  in  the  precioiui 
metali  to  be  sent  frosn  this  to  that  country.  To  iuo'eaae 
the  consumption  of  Cape  wines,  is  to  increase  the  consump- 
tion of  British  manufactures ;  to  increase  the  consumptiiHi 
of  French  wines,  is  to  diminiib  the  supply  of  g(^,  and  to 
OGcarion  a  general  £ill  in  priiies.  It  must,  therefore,  be  the 
obvious  policy  of  this  country,  to  cause  the  wines  of  the 
Cape  colony  to  be  c(xisumed  in  preference  to  tboae  of  France, 
by  laying  light  duties  upon  the  foitoier,  and  by  imposiBg 
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upoD  the  latter  the  highest  acale  of  duties  which  the  inter- 

ventioii  of  the  smuggler  will  admit 

**  '  No  r  say  the  advocates  of  one-eaded  free  trade,  '  the 
foreign  demand  for  Britirii  goods  is  iacreaaed  by  the  ood- 
sumptioQ  of  French  wines,  full  as  much  as  by  the  consump- 
tion of  those  c^  our  own  colony ;  because,  as  France  will 
not  give  us  her  wines  for  nothing,  when  we  import  a  greater 
quantity  of  them,  we  must  export  a  greater  quantity  of  cjur 
fabrics,  in  order  to  purchase  the  greater  quantity  of  gtAd 
required  by  France  in  payment' 

**  On  the  correctness  or  incorrectness  of  this  doctrine  of 
those  who  deny  that  the  principles  of  free  trade  ore  liable  to 
limitations  and  exceptions,  the  whole  question  of  reciprocity 
turns.  It  will,  therefore,  be  necessary  to  bestow  upon  it  the 
most  careful  examination. 

"  To  make  the  question  clear  and  distinct,  let  us  suppose, 
in  the  first  instance,  that,  in  our  commercial  intercourse  with 
the  Cape  Colony,  the  imports  of  wine,  and  the  exports  of 
cloth,  each  amount  to  500,0001. ;  and  let  us  auume  that, 
subsequently,  our  trade  with  the  Cape,  from  war  or  other 
cause,  is  suspended,  and  that,  in  consequence,  we  import  an 
additional  quantity  of  French  wine,  to  the  amount  of 
500,000/.,  and  send  ^e  cloth,  which  had  formerly  paid 
for  the  Cape  wine,  to  South  America,  in  order  to  purchase 
500,000/.  in  the  precious  metals,  with  which  to  purchase  the 
vines  of  France.  The  question  now  to  be  determined  is 
this : — ^Will  the  cloth,  which  was  worth  500,000/.  when  sent 
to  the  Cape  to  pay  for  wine,  but  which  no  longer  finds  a 
market  in  that  country,  continue  to  be  worth  500,000/. 
when  sent  to  South  America  to  purchase  an  additional 
quantity  of  gold  ?  If  the  cloth,  when  sent  to  South  Ame> 
rica  for  this  purpose,  continues  to  be  wmth  500,000/.,  we 
must  admit  that  it  makes  no  difference  with  respect  to  the 
extent  of  the  demand  for  British   goods  in  the  foreign 
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for  BritiBh  goods,  or  from  France  in  exchange  for  g(Jd 
purchased  with  British  goods.  But  if,  on  the  other  hand* 
it  shall  appear  that,  when  the  cloth  is  soit  to  South  Ame^ 
ricB,  to  purchase  additional  supplies  of  the  precious  metals, 
it  ceases  to  be  worth  the  half  million  sterling  which  it  was 
worth  when  sent  to  the  Cape  to  pay  for  wine,  then  it  will 
become  self-evident  that  the  ultra  doctrine  of  one-sided  free 
trade  is  erroneous,  and  that  the  prindples  of  commercial 
policy  which  I  have  propounded  are  correct. 

"  When  England  exchanged  cloth  with  ber  own  colony 
(or  wine,  the  consumers  in  South  Amaica  took  off  as  great 
a  quantity  of  British  cloth  as  they  were  able  and  willing 
to  purchase  at  the  then  existing  prices.  What  can  atm 
render  them  able  and  willing  to  purchase  a  greater  quan- 
tity P  Nothing  but  a  reduction  of  prices  The  South 
American  market  having  been  previously  supplied  with 
British  goods  to  tiie  full  extent  of  the  demand,  an  addi- 
tional supply  is  introduced,  and  a  declension  of  price  is  the 
necessary  consequence.  Thus,  then,  it  appears,  with  the 
fullest  evidence,  that,  by  ceasing  to  purchase  wine  from  our 
own  colony  with  cloth,  and  pressing  an  additional  supply  of 
goods  upon  the  South  American  market,  in  order  to  procure 
gold  to  pay  for  the  wines  of  France— it  appears,  I  say,  with 
the  fullest  evidence,  that,  by  this  alteration  in  the  course  of 
foreign  trade,  the  produce  of  any  given  quantity  of  British 
labour  is  made  to  command  a  less  quantity  of  gold;  the 
value  of  gold,  in  relation  to  all  home-made  commodities, 
is  raised ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  price  of  British  goods  te 
reduced. 

"  The  cme-sided  advocates  of  freedom  of  trade  may,  and 
I  believe  do,  contend  that  in  purchasing  French  wine  with 
gold,  instead  of  Cape  wine  with  cloth,  it  ia  not  necessary  to 
press  an  extra  supply  of  British  goods  upon  the  coimtries  of 
the  mines,  in  order  to  obtain  an  additional  amount  of  the 
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the  mesos  of  ptindtasiBg  French  wines  may  be  afi  follawB:-' 
The  gold  and  Bilver  received  by  Fnooe,  in  payment  for 
wine,  catUKFt  oontinue  to  accumulate  there ;  it  will  niae 
piion  in  the  marketa  of  Fraoce ;  will  thwe  check  eKpoH 
■od  enoour^e  import;  and  then  pass  off  to  acane  other 
country,  wy  Oenaaoy,  in  payment  for  tbe  ibrdga  gooda 
Sot  whidi  it  create!  an  adchtional  demand.  As  Germany 
thm  recei<refl  the  gold  and  tilver  paid  by  EDgland  to  Franc* 
for  wines,  in  6«many  pricei  wiU  riae^  export  will  be 
checked,  and  import  will  be  eocour^ed  ;  and  in  Germany, 
thereftnv,  £ygland  will  find  an  extended  ftweign  demand, 
and  will  receive  back  again  from  thence,  in  payment  f(» 
the  incrcaaed  quantity  of  goods  exported,  tbe  sp^e  drawn 
from  her  by  Fiance^ 

**  It  will  be  obvious,  upon  a  moment'a  consideration,  that 
the  process  bne  described  neceaeiuily  inv<^ves  the  fact,  that 
a  new  distribution  of  the  precious  metals  unfavourable  to 
England  has  been  effected  j  and  tbiU  prices  have  been 
nised  in  France  and  in  Germany,  and  have  been  reduced  in 
England.  But  a  new  and  un&vourable  distributioa  of  the 
metals,  and  a  consequent  fall  of  prices,  are  the  very  identical 
iacts  which  are  to  ba  eatabliabed  or  diaproved.  In  tbe 
Btatentent  of  their  objectioB,  the  advocates  of  one-aded  fi«e 
trade  affirm  the  existence  of  that  which  they  deny.  Tbe 
facta  which  they  bring  forward,  to  prove  that  no  foil  at 
prices  can  take  place — those  very  facts  cannot  by  possibility 
occur  until  after  a  fall  of  prices  has  been  experienced. 
England  receives  frcnn  Germany  the  gold  wbidi  she  pays  to 
France,  only  because  a  previous  transmisaon  of  gold  £rom 
Ei^land,  through  France,  to  Germany,  has  increased  the 
sui^ly  and  lowered  the  value  of  the  precioua  metals  in  tbe 
latter  country,  and  diminished  their  8U|^j  and  raised  their 
value  in  the  former  country. 

"  The  letuni  of  gold  from  France,  by  way  of  Germuiy, 
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BO  ht  from  being  a  ptoof  that  the  unfiivAunible  balaiMe  of 
payments  with  France  does  not  lower  prion  in  fjHgUnd^ 
affords  irresistible  endeRoe  that  by  this  unfavouraUe  balanoe 
prices  have  been  actually  reduced. 

**  When  the  increase  of  money  and  the  rise  of'  prion  in 
France  and  in  Grennany,  and  the  decrease  of  money  and  tbs 
ftll  of  prices  in  En^and,  have  been  carried  to  such  an 
extent  that  the  increased  exportation  of  British  goods,  con* 
sequent  upon  this  altered  distribution  oS  the  metals,  enables 
England  to  obtain  in  Germany  the  conmiand  of  a  quantity 
of  gold  equal  to  that  which  she  owes  to  France,  thea  no 
further  transference  of  the  metals  need  take  place,  and  the 
debts  and  credits  of  the  three  countries  may  be  adjusted  by 
bills  of  exchange.  The  exporters  of  wine  in  France  wiU 
draw  bills  upon  England  for  thai  amount ;  with  these 
ImUs,  France  will  pay  for  the  goods  received  from  Gr«inany ; 
and  Germany  will  ultimately  send  them  to  England,  in 
payment  for  British  goods.  It  must  he  abundantly  obvious, 
however,  that  in  this  case  it  is  the  previout  abstraction 
of  the  metals,  and  fall  of  prices,  which  enable  E^laod 
to  pay  the  InlU  due  to  France  by  an  increased  export  to 
Germany." 

Having  now,  as  I  venture  to  briieve,  succeeded  in  settfaig 
finally  at  rest  the  cardinal  question  regarding  intematkinal 
exchai^,  upon  which  the  whole  controversy  between  us 
may  be  said  to  turn,  minor  and  subordinate  points  of  differ- 
ence may,  without  dtfliculty,  be  disposed  of.  You  quote 
the  following  passage  fW>m  Adam  Smith,  as  opposed  to  the 
reciprocal  theory : — 

«•  Thca-e  may  be  policy  in  retaliations  of  ttus  kind,  when 
there  is  a  probability  that  tfiey  wiU  procure  the  repeal  ef 
the  high  duties  complained  of.  The  recovery  of  a  great 
market  will  generally  mwe  than  compensate  the  tranntory 
inconvenience  of  paying  dearer  for  some  time  for  some  Und 
of  goods,    Tojudge  whether  SDch  retaUatloBS  are  Ukely  to 
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produce  such  an  effect,  does  not,  perhaps,  belong  so  much 
to  the  science  of  a  l^slator,  whose  deliberations  ought  to 
be  gOTemed  by  general  principles  which  are  always  the 
same,  as  to  the  skill  of  that  insidious  and  crafty  animal, 
vulgarly  called  a  statesman  or  politician,  whose  councils 
are  directed  by  the  momentary  fluctuation  of  affairs.  But 
where  there  is  no  probability  that  any  such  repeal  can  be 
procured,  it  seems  a  bad  method  of  compensating  the  injury 
done  to  certain  classes  of  our  people,  to  do  another  injury 
ourselves  not  only  to  those,  but  to  almost  all  other  classes. 
This  may,  no  doubt,  give  encouragement  to  some  particular 
class  of  workmen  among  ourselves,  and  by  excluding  some 
of  their  rivals,  may  enable  them  (for  a  very  short  time)  to 
raise  their  price  in  the  home  market.  Those  workmen, 
however,  who  suffer  by  our  neighbour's  prohibition,  wiU 
not  be  benefited  by  ours.  On  the  contrary,  they,  and 
almost  all  other  classes  of  our  citizens,  will  thereby  be 
obliged  to  pay  dearer  for  certain  goods.  Every  such  law 
imposes  a  real  tax  upon  the  whole  country,  tiot  in  favour  of 
that  particular  class  of  workmen  who  were  injured  by  our 
neighbour's  prohibition,  but  of  some  other  class.*" 

Though  Adam  Smith  is,  with  the  single  exception  of 
Ricardo,  our  highest  authority  upon  questions  of  economi- 
cal science,  yet  his  decisions  cannot  be  regarded  as  entitied 
to  any  weight  or  influence,  when,  as  in  the  passage  quoted 
above,  they  happen  to  be  at  variance  with  the  great 
fundamental  principles  which  he  has  himself  established* 
Adam  Smith  is  the  founder  of  the  labour  theory  of  wealth, 
as  distinguished  from  the  money  theory  of  the  old  mercantile 
school.  His  cardinal  positions  are,  that  labour  is  the  souree 
of  wealth ;  that  nations  become  opulent  in  proportion  to 
the  efficacy  with  which  th^  labour  is  applied;  and  that 
labour  is  the  measure  of  value,  and  the  real  and  original 
price  at  which  every  commodity  is  purchased. 

From  these  principles,  which  constitute  the  very  elements 
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and  essence  of  the  tbetv]^  of  Adam  Smitb,  it  followij 
directly  and  necesaarily,  that  the  cheapest  market  is  that  in 
which  the  produce  of  a  given  quantity  of  domestic  labour 
will  purchase  the  greatest  quantity  of  the  produce  of  foreign 
labour.  Now,  it  will  frequently  happm,  when  commerce  u 
diverted  from  its  natural  channels  by  the  imposition  of 
import  duties,  that  the  markets  in  which  money  prices  are 
lowest,  are  not  the  markets  in  which,  on  the  removal  <^  the 
import  duties,  a  greater  quantity  of  the  produce  of  {artaga 
labour  could  be  obtained  in  exchange  for  the  produce  of 
any  given  quantity  of  domestic  labour.  A  country,  tho 
productions  of  which  are  excluded  from  the  most  opulent 
markets,  will  have,  as  the  necessary  etfect  of  that  exclusion^ 
a  lower  scale  of  prices  than  a  similarly  situated  country  not 
excluded  from  such  markets,  and  will  appear,  to  those 
superficial  observers  who  may  fail  to  advert  to  the  cause  of 
this  artificial  depression  in  the  money  value  of  her  produc- 
tions, capable  of  supplying  them  at  a  cbeapa  rate  than  that 
at  which  similar  productions  can  be  supplied  by  her  mora 
favoured  competitors.  But  this  artificial  cheapness  would 
instantly  disappear  on  the  I'emoval  of  its  cause.  Equalize 
the  British  duties  upon  the  produce  of  Jamaica  and  of  Cuba, 
and  the  price  of  sugar  in  Jamaica  and  in  Cuba,  would  also: 
be  equalized ;  and  Cuba  would  cease  to  be  even  in  appear- 
ance the  cheaper  market  of  the  two.  Unless  the  equalization 
of  the  duties  should  have  been  effected  on  the  principle  of 
redprodty,  Cuba  would  have  become  a  dearer  market  than 
Jamaica  previously  had  been.  Were  England  to  receive 
the  produce  of  Cuba  upon  the  same  terms  upon  which  she 
receives  the  produce  of  Jamaica,  while  Cuba  refused  to 
receive  British  goods  upon  the  same  terms  upon  which, 
they  are  received  in  Jamaica,  then,  the  diminution  in  the 
demand  for  British  goods  in  Jamaica  would  not  be  counter- 
vaUed  by  an  extension  of  the  demand  for  them  in  Cuba^ 
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moA,  therefore,  upon  the  prindptes  of  intematiotwl  exchange 
vhiefa  have  been  established  by  Ricardo,  and  which  I  have 
attempted  to  eliiddate,  the  ignorant  impatience  to  open  a 
cbeaper  market  would  cause  the  produce  of  any  given 
c|uantity  of  Britiih  laboor  to  exdiange  fbr  a  lew  quantity 
of  the  prodooe  of  foreign  laboar  than  before.  While  the 
price  of  sugar  rose  in  Cuba  to  an  equality  with  its  price  in 
Jamaica,  the  price  of  British  goods  would  fall  in  the  markets 
of  the  worid. 

A  mastvly  article  upon  reciprocal  free  trade  in  the  last 
number  of  the  Farejga  and  Colonial  Quarterly  Beview, 
ooatoina  aome  obserrations  upon  the  subject  now  under  con- 
sideration, to  which  I  would  b^  to  solicit  your  attention. 
In  reference  to  the  passage  which  you  had  quoted  from 
Adam  Smith,  and  to  ibe  popular  argument  drawn  there- 
tram,  dist  when  the  French  government  are  foolish  enough 
to  wrong  their  cloth  consumers,  it  does  not  follow  that  the 
Englirii  gOTermnoit  ^uld  be  doubly  focdish  and  add  the 
wine  oonsumers  to  the  clotb-makerB  as  si^Serers  by  the 
change;  the  author  of  the  m^ole  alluded  to  observes, — 
**  This  is  one  of  those  short  and  portable  arguments  which 
are  truly  formidable  when  huried  with  barristerial  fluency 
•ad  ocmfidenoe  across  a  dinner  table ;  [tinted  in  a  book,  it  is 
not  half  BO  irresistible.  In  fact,  k  is  easily  oiough  disposed 
vt.  When  tried  by  the  test  of  equal  efficacy  of  labour,  it 
is  disripated  imniediately.  It  is  not  quite  just  to  pay  tor 
tbe  wiae-drinken'  wine,  with  addition^  quantities  of  the 
manufacturers*  doth.  To  p»mit  the  reduction  of  tbe  value 
of  tbe  labour  of  the  English  manufacturer,  in  reference  to 
the  labour  of  the  French  wine-grower,  is  not  to  remedy  the 
evil  occasioned  by  die  French  prohibitions.  The  argument 
is  good  for  tbe  wiDe-oonamner,  and  only  for  him.  If  it  be 
right  to  depreciate  your  ndghbour's  labour,  in  order  to 
Mtjoy  your  wine,  the  argument  holds  quite  good.     Bnt 
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Wealth  consists  in  the  efficacy  of  labout*,  and  in  evety 
country  this  efficacy  must  be  kept  up  in  reference  to  all 
commodities.^ 

The  extent  to  which  you  misapprehend,  I  would  not  say 
misrepresent,  the  doctrines  of  **  The  Budget^"*  is  truly  extra* 
ordinary.  Throughout  your  article  you  either  evade  my 
argument  altogether,  ol*  impute  to  me  opinions  which  I 
never  held;  while,  unconsciously  adopting  the  principles 
you  profess  to  refute,  you  ingeniously  and  kindly  demon- 
strate their  correctness.  Take  the  following  example  of  the 
manner  in  which  you  render  me  this  good  service. 

The  principles  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  establish  in 
the  series  of  letters  which  you  have  undertaken  to  review^ 
are— that  commerce  augments  the  wealth  of  nations  by 
increasing  the  efficacy  of  their  labour,  through  the  inters 
national  division  of  employment ;  that  import  duties,  when 
imposed  on  one  side,  and  not  upon  the  other,  deprive  the 
country  against  which  they  are  adopted,  of  her  due  propor- 
tion of  the  increased  production  which  the  international 
division  of  employment  creates ;  and  that  a  country  thus 
deprived  of  the  commercial  advantages  due  to  the  efficacy 
of  her  industry,  may  restore  the  equilibrium  between  the 
value  of  domestic  and  foreign  labour,  by  imponng  a  coun- 
tervailing duty  upon  the  finished  goods  of  her  foreign  rival, 
while  receiving,  duty  free,  the  materials  employed  in  the 
processes  of  reproduction.  These  leading  principles  of  the 
reciprocal  theory,  I  endeavoured  to  illustrate  and  establish, 
by  tracing  the  operation  of  import  duties  under  a  variety  of 
circumstances,  and  by  pointing  out,  distinctively,  the  effects 
which  such  duties  would  produce  under  the  several  supposi- 
tions,—that  commerce  is  a  trade  of  barter ; — that  it  is  con- 
ducted through  the  instrumentality  of  the  precious  metals ; 
— that  it  is  confined  to  two  countries  and  to  two  commo- 
dities;— and  that  it  is  extended  to  all  countries  and  to  all 
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oommodities.  To  ai>  investigation  thus  conducted,  you 
reply  as  follows : — 

i(  ^^  yffiw  QQ^  fatigue  our  readers  by  opposing  to  Colonel 
Torrens  an  hypotheds  as  abstract  as  his  own,  and  more 
complicated.  We  will  take  the  British  Islands  and  France 
as  they  are,  and  endeavour  to  show  what  would  be  the  actual 
results  to  each  country,  of  a  change  in  the  French  commer- 
cial code  which  should  suddenly  diminish  by  one  half  our 
exports  to  France.  And  we  hope  that  those  amongst  our 
readers,  to  whom  our  arguments  may  appear  trite,  will  be 
interested  in  some  of  our  facts.^ 

Though  this  passage  indicates  no  very  distinct  perception 
of  the  questions  at  issue  between  us,  yet  upon  perusing  it, 
I  could  not  but  infer,  that  you  were  prepared  to  disprove 
my  positions  by  showing  what  would  be  the  actual  results 
of  a  change  in  the  French  commercial  code,  made  in  con* 
formity  to  the  principles  which  I  had  ventured  to  recom- 
mend. I  fully  expected  that  you  were  about  to  trace  out 
the  effects  which  would  be  produced  upon  the  wealth  and 
prosperity  of  France  were  she  to  adopt  the  reciprocal  theory, 
by  imposing  upon  the  finished  goods  of  England,  duties 
equal  to  those  imposed  in  Epgland  ou  the  finished  goods  of 
France ;  and  by  r^eiving,  duty  free,  all  the  materials  of 
reproduction  which  England  can  supply.  I  was  agreeably 
disappointed.  Instead  of  controverting  my  doctrine,  you 
present  me  with  the  following  elaborate  exposition  of  the 
evils  which  would  be  inflicted  upon  France,  not  by  the  adop- 
tion, but  by  the  violation  of  the  principles  advocated  in 
"  The  Budget.** 

'^  To  avoid  dealing  with  cumbrous  figures^  we  will  call 
her  exports  to  the  British  Islands  of  French  production^ 
and  her  imports  for  home  consumption,  each  four  millions 
sterling,  three^fourths  of  the  imports  consisting  of  the  mate- 
rials of  industry.     Supposing  France  now  to  impose  duties 
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diminishing  her  imports  one-half,  the  first  result  would  be^ 
that  French  capital  and  French  labour  must  now  he  diverted 
from  their  previous  employment  to  produce  at  home  what 
was  previously  purchase  from  abroad.  To  what  extent 
this  would  diininish  the  general  division  of  labour  in  France, 
and  the  general  efficacy  of  French  labour,  it  is,  of  course, 
impossible  to  say ;  but  that  it  would  diminish  both  cannot 
be  doubted. 

^'  In  the  next  place,  the  increased  cost  of  production  of  a 
large  class  of  commodiHes^  comprising  many  of  the  most 
important  materials  and  implements  of  agriculture  and 
manufactures^  would  occasion  a  further  and  probably  a 
still  more  severe  blow  to  the  industry  of  France.  The  an* 
Dual  loss  inflicted  on  the  agriculture  alone  of  France  by  the 
high  duties  on  British  iron,  is  estimated,  by  an  eminent 
French  authority,  at  49^S0,000  francs,  or  about  two 
millions  sterling. 

^'  But  it  is  clear  that  she  would  lose  much  more.  We 
have  seen  that  the  value  of  money,  in  relation  to  labour,  in 
different  countries,  differs  according  to  the  ^cacy  with 
which  labour  in  each  country  is  applied.  As  French  labour 
became  less  efficient^  its  value  would  fall  in  the  general 
market  of  the  world ;  a  less  sum  than  before  would  p^orm 
the  functions  of  mcm^.  As  the  value  of  money,  with  rda-f 
tion  to  labour,  rose,  or,  in  other  words,  as  it  required  more 
labour  to  purchase  a  given  quantity  of  either,  her  popular 
tion  could  no  longer  affoid  to  use  the  same  quantity  of 
pkte.  She  wduld  require  less  of  the  precious  metals  than 
before,  and  she  would  obtain  less.  Her  national  debt,  her 
taxes,  and  her  fixed  payments,  would  rise  in  value.  There 
would  be  a  change  in  the  distribution  'of  the  precioua 
metals ;  and,  what  is  really  important,  there  would  be  in 
France  a  change  in  the  cost  of  obtaining  them.  France 
would  not  only  have  fewer  commodities,  but  less  gold  and 
silver ;  and,  to  obtain  a  given  amount  of  either  the  one  or 
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the  other,  would  cost  every  Frenchman  more  labour  than  it 
does  now." 

You  must  permit  me  to  claim  the  above  passage  as  my 
own  proper  thunder.  That  you  should  have  borrowed  it 
for  the  purpose  of  refuting  <^  The  Budget,"  is,  indeed,  extra- 
ordinary. While  inditing  the  article  imputing  to  me  the 
doctrine,  that  the  wealth  of  a  country  is  increased  by  the 
imposition  of  duties  upon  the  materials  of  industry^  ^*  The 
Budget"  containing  the  following  passage  (of  course  unread) 
was  lying  before  you  : — 

^<  The  general  principle,  that  we  should  remit  the  duties 
upon  import  in  favour  of  those  countries  only  which  receive 
British  goods  upon  terms  equally  favourable,  is  liable  to  an 
important  limitation.  Materials  employed  in  reproduction 
should  be  admitted  duty  free.  The  reason  is  obvious. 
Wealth  is  increased  as  the  quantity  of  labour  required  to 
produce  a  given  result  is  diminished.  A  commodity  pro- 
duced by  the  labour  of  fifty,  employed  upon  materials  im- 
ported at  a  price  equivalent  to  the  labour  of  fifty,  will  be 
the  result  of  the  labour  of  100.  But  could  the  materials, 
in  consequence  of  a  reduction  of  duties,  be  purchased  at  a 
price  equivalent  to  the  labour  of  thirty,  then  this  same 
commodity  would  be  the  result  of  the  labour,  not  of  100 
but  of  eighty ;  and  in  the  particular  branches  of  industry 
concerned,  the  productive  powers  of  the  country  would  be 
increased  in  a  corresponding  degree. 

<*  Again,  raw  materials  should  be  admitted  duty  free, 
on  the  self-4ame  principle  that  finished  goods  produced  in 
countries  retaining  tarifiB  against  us,  should  be  charged 
with  retaliatory  duties.  The  object  to  be  obtained  by  ad- 
mitting materials  duty  free,  and  by  imposing  retaliatory 
duties  on  finished  goods,  is  one  and  the  same ;  namely,  to 
maintain  the  produce  of  British  labour  at  a  high  value  in 
relation  to  the  produce  of  foreign  labour.  The  manner  in 
which  the  remission  of  duties  on  the  materials  of  reproduc- 
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tion  contribute!  to  efitct  thii  object  admits  of  easy  illuBtx»' 
tion.  In  France,  we  will  suppose  a  commodity  is  produced 
by  the  labour  of  seventy,  employed  upon  materials  purchased 
«t  a  price  equivalent  to  the  labour  of  thirty ;  in  England, 
a  commodity,  the  same  in  kind,  quality,  and  quantity,  is 
produced  by  the  labour  of  fifty,  employed  on  materials  ob- 
tained at  a  cost  equiTalent  to  the  labour  <^  fifty ;  and, 
therefore,  the  commodity  is  in  both  countries  the  result  of 
the  labour  of  100.  But  in  England,  a  remission  of  duties 
is  effected ;  the  materials  on  which  the  labour  of  fifty  is 
employed,  can  now  be  obtained  at  a  cost  equivalent  to  the 
labour  of  thirty ;  and,  consequently,  the  commodity  which 
is  the  result  of  the  labour  of  100  in  France,  is  in  England 
the  result  of  the  labour  of  eighty.  Now,  commodities 
equal  in  quality  and  quantity  cannot  be  aald  at  different 
prices  in  the  same  markets;  and,  therefore,  the  produce  of 
the  labour  of  «ghty  Engll^men  will,  in  this  case,  com- 
mand the  same  quantityofall  foreign  productions,  including 
the  precious  metals,  which  is  commanded  by  the  produce  of 
the  labour  of  100  Frenchmen. 

"  It  is  self-evident,  that  the  wealth  and  resources  of  a  coui^ 
try  must  be  increased  in  proportion  as  a  given  number  of 
hands  are  enabled  to  execute  a  greater  quantity  of  work. 
Now,  cost  of  production,  or,  what  amounts  to  the  same 
thing,  the  number  of  hands  required  to  execute  a  given 
quantity  of  worii,  is  as  efiectually  diminished  by  reducing 
the  numbo*  of  hands  required  for  preparing  the  articles 
with  which  a  given  quantity  <^  fordgn  materials  is  pur^ 
chased,  as  by  diminishing  the  number  of  hands  employed 
in  working  them  up.  Should  it  require  the  produce  of  the 
labour  of  thirty  to  purchase  a  foreign  material,  and  the 
produce  of  the  labour  of  twenty  to  pay  the  import  duty 
upon  it,  then  the  remission  of  the  duty  would  have  exactly 
the  same  effect  in  dimini^ing  the  cost  of  production,  as 
that  which  would  be  produced  by  reducing,  by  twenty,  th« 
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number  of  hands  required  to  wm-k  the  matnial  up.  By 
abolishing  every  species  of  import  and  restriction  upon  the 
materials  employed  in  reproduction,  we  shall  increase  the 
efficacy  of  industry,  give  the  produce  <^  British  labour  a 
higher  value  in  relatirai  to  the  produce  of  foreign  labouiv 
expand  the  circulation,  relax  tbe  tightness  of  tbe  money 
market,  mitigate  tbe  preuure  of  the  debt,  and  in  all  these 
Tays  contribute  to  the  restoration  of  prosperity."* 

Though  I  caonut  but  fec^  abundantly  satisfied  when  you 
answer  "  The  Budget"by adopting  its  principles,  yet  I  am  less 
gratified  when  you  reply  to  my  arguments  by  tbe  imputa- 
tion of  ojnnions  directly  die  reverse  of  those  which  I  have 
endeavoured  to  establish.  Throughout  your  article  in  the 
"  Edinburgh  Review,"  you  represent  me  as  advocating 
optnionB  at  variance  with  the  principle,  that  international 
divisions  of  employment  increase  the  efficacy  of  labour. 
The  following  passage  exemplifies  the  tone  in  which  thn 
unfounded  imputation  is  advanced:— 

"  It  will  be  observed  that  Colonel  Torrens  assumes  that 
a  country  can  exclude  foreign  commodities  without  dimt< 
olshing  the  eiGcacy  of  its  own  labour.  We  believe  tiiat  if 
he  had  conndered  more  patiently  the  causes  which  affect  the 
■efficacy  of  labour,  he  would  sot  have  modified  but  aban- 
dmed  the  greater  part  of  bis  conclunons.  It  has  been 
admitted  from  the  time  of  I>r.  Adam  Smith,  that  the  pro- 
ductiveness of  labour  d^iends  upon  its  division ;  and 
that  the  extent  of  that  division  depends  upon  the  extent 
<tf  the  market.  It  is  admitted,  too,  that  these  principles 
apfdy  as  much  to  dntricts  as  to  individuals,  and  to  nations 
at  to  districts.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  a 
country  which  rejects  the  territorial  divisiiHi  of  ItdxHir  suf- 
fers  merely  by  the  greater  deameisof  the  commodities  which 
it  is  forced  to  produce,  instead  of  importing  them.  It  in- 
curs a  farther,  and,  in  many  cases,  a  greater  injury,  in  the 
general  diminution  of  the  efficacy  of  its  own  industry  by 
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the  misdirection  of  capital,  and  the  diminished  division  of 
labour.  To  what  extent  might  not  the  agriculture  of 
Austria  be  carried^  if  she  would  devote  to  roads  and  canals 
and  the  improvement  of  the  implements  of  industry,  the 
productive  power  which  she  now  wastes  upon  mills  and 
factories?  But  Joseph  II.,  the  founds  of  her  commercial 
policy,  belonged  to  the  school  of  Colbert,  the  Emperor  of 
China,  and  their  pupil.  Colonel  Torreus.  That  a  sovereign, 
surrounded  by  manufacturers,  eager  to  become  monopolists, 
should  have  fallen  into  such  errors,  is  not  strange-«-that 
Colonel  Torretis  should  have  done  so,  is  almost  nnac^ 
countable."^ 

That  the  above  passi^  should  have  been  written  by  you; 
is  not  almost,  but  altogether  unaccountable.  While  ^the  ink 
with  which  it  was  traced  was  flowing  from  your  goose  quill, 
*<  The  Budget,^  containing*  the  following  distinct  and 
unequivocal  advocacy  of  the  principle,  that  international 
divisions  of  employment  augment  the  efficacy  of  labour,  was 
lying  on  your  table : — 

**  No  one  acquainted  with  ihe  first  rudiments  of  political 
economy  will  hesitate  to  admit,  that  an  unrestricted  inter- 
change  of  commodities,  between  different  countries,  would 
increase  the  wealth  of  the  world.  InternatUmcd  divisions 
of  emphyment  are  as  efficacious  in  multiplying'  the  pro- 
ductive  powers  of  labour^  as  divisions  of  employment 
between  the  inhabitants  of  the  same  estate.  England,  from 
her  coal  fields  andiron  mines,  possesses  a  decided  superiority 
over  France  in  the  production  of  hardware ;  France,  from 
her  soil  and  climate,  has  a  decided  superiority  over  England 
in  the  production  of  wine.  Under  these  circumstances  it 
amounts  to  a  self-evident  proposition,  that  the  more  perfect 
the  international  division  of  employment  between  the  two 
countries,  the  greater  will  be  the  quantities  of  hardware  and 
of  wine  produced. 

•  Page  48. 
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*^  Again,  England   manufiEustures  cotton  cheaper  than 
France,  while  France  manufactures  silk  cheaper  than  Eng- 
land.     It  is  self-evident  that  silk  goods  would  be  more 
abundant  in  England,  and  that  cotton  goods  would  be  more 
abundant  in  France,  if  protecting  duties  were  mutually 
abandoned,  and  if,  under  a  system  of  perfectly  free  trad^ 
the  whole  of  the  cottons  consumed  in  both  countries  were 
made  in  England,  and  the  whole  of  the  silks  prepared  in 
France.    Nor  is  this  all.    The  protecting  duties  by  which 
the  silk  trade  is  forced  in  England,  and  the  cotton  trade  in 
France,  are  as  injurious  to  the  producers  as  to  the  consu- 
mers of  the  two  countries.    A  trade  that  cannot  withstand 
fbi«ign  competition,  must  be  confined  to  the  supplying  of 
the  home  market     England  cannot  sell  in  the  foreign 
market  silk  goods  of  the  kind  and  quality  which  are  fur- 
nished cheaper  by  France ;  nor  can  France  induce  the  foreign 
consumer  to  purchase  the  cottons  which  England  offers  at 
a  lower  price.    Hence,  when  mijBcalcuIation,  or  a  change  of 
fashion,  causes  the  supply  of  British  silks  to  exceed  the 
demand  of  the  British  market,  the  excess  cannot  be  removed 
by  exportation,  until  a  de^  decline  from  the  prices  sus- 
tained by  competition  shall  have  taken  place.     Under  such 
circumstances,  production  peases  to  be  remunerated,  or  is 
altogether  suspended ;  wages  fall,  or  can  be  no  longer  paid, 
A  protected  trade  is  necessarily  a  precarious  trade. 

^*  The  only  argument  which  can  be  urged  in  favour  of  the 
continuance  of  protecting  and  prohibitory  duties  is,  that  th^ 
capital  and  labour  which  they  have  forced  into  particular 
trades,  cannot  be  transferred  to  other  occupations  without 
occasioning  loss  and  destitutioa.  A  protected  trade  is  a 
parasitical  formation,  wasting  the  vital  energies  while  per- 
mitted to  remain,  yet  requiring  for  its  removal  a  painful 
operation.  The  operation  has  become  necessary;  but  in 
the  present  condition  of  the  country  it  can  be  safely  per- 
fpHQed,  only  by  a  cautious  and  a  skilful  hand.    It  is  strictly 
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demonstrable,  that  the  wealth  of  the  country  would  be 
increased  by  lowering  the  import  duties  upon  the  produc- 
tions of  those  countries  which  should  consent  to  receive 
British  goods  upon  terms  equally  favourable.^ 

The  scope  and  purport  of  your  article  in  the  ^*  Edinburgh 
Review^  might,  perhaps,  be  rendered  more  distinct  and 
intelligible,  were  your  detached  propositions  arranged  in  a 
kind  of  syllogistic  order,  as  thus : — 

**The  Whig  ministry,  during  less  than  eleven  years, 
effected  more  for  the  benefit  of  the  empire  than  had  been 
done,  or  attempted,  or  apparently  even  desired  by  their 
opponents  during  a  nde  of  half  a  century  :-^ 

*<  If  Colonel  Torrens  is  right,  the  practice  of  Lord  John 
Russell  is  erroneous  :-*^ 

Therefore,  the  doctrines  of  Colonel  Torrens  are  to  be 
**  utterly  dissented  from  and  repudiated.^ 

Though  it  would  be  presumptuous  in  me,  while  we  have 
the  advantage  of  meeting  Archbishop  Whately  and  Mr.  J. 
S.  Mill,  to  pronounce  any  confident  opinion  as  to  the  con- 
struction and  legitimacy  of  this  Whig  syllogism,  yet  might 
I  not,  as  regards  the  correctness  of  your  major  proposition, 

'*  Just  bint  a  doubt,  and  betitate  dissent  ?  '* 

May  I  not  be  allowed  to  believe  that  the  tree  is  known  by 
its  fruits  ?  and  to  have  faith  in  Him,  who  said  we  cannot 
gather  grapes  from  thorns,  nor  figs  from  thistles  ?  Tolerate 
me  thus  far,  and  I  need  ask  no  more.  The  state  of  trade, 
and  the  state  of  the  finances,  on  the  resignation  of  the  late 
government,  with  the  terrible  destitution  of  the  operative 
classes  throughout  England  and  Scotland,  and  the  exas- 
peration of  Ireland  under  the  infliction  of  her  super-pauper- 
izing Poor  Law — these  constitute  the  harvest  of  grapes  and 
figs  gathered  in  by  the  people  of  the  United  Kingdom  as 
the  fruits  of  the  Whig  decade. 

I  have  already  remarked,  that  your  arguments,  your 
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facts,  and  your  dates,  are  of  equal  value.  Take  another 
example  of  hannonious  error. 

You  eulogise  the  late  goTemment  for  having  sacrificed 
office  at  the  shrine  of  comniercial  reform.  Every  reader  of 
a  newspaper  knows  that  office  had  departed  from  them  be- 
fore they  reversed,  and  by  that  reversal  condemned,  the  com- 
mercial policy  which  they  had  pertinaciously  adhered  to 
during  the  ten  preceding  years.  You  proceed  to  say, — 
"  It  is  under  these  circumstances,  when  the  expediency  of 
free  trade  is  admitted  by  the  leaders  of  all  the  great  political 
parties,  that  Colonel  Torrens  comes  forward  to  reproduce, 
not  in  words  indeed,  but  in  effect,  the  mercantile  theory— 
to  recommend,  in  substance,  the  practice  of  which  that 
theory  was  the  pretext;  to  maintain,  that  if  the  Whig 
ministers  had  been  permitted  to  carry  their  measures,  the 
result  would  have  been  the  insolvency  of  the  Bank,  a 
ruinous  commercial  revulsdon,  terminating  in  a  permanent 
contraction  of  the  currency,  and  a  fall  of  prices  which  would 
have  rendered  it  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  collect  a  suf- 
fldent  sum  to  pay  the  public  creditor." 

Your  facts  respecting  the  reproduction  of  the  mercantile 
theory  have  alreadybeen  blown  away.  Your  dates,  regarding 
the  period  at  which  I  came  forward  to  oppose  the  commer- 
cial policy  of  the  late  government,  must  also  be  given  to  the 
winds. 

My  economical  propositions,  whatever  of  weakness  they 
may  exhibit,  are  not  exactly  *'  naked,  new-bom  babes." 
The  youngest  is  ten  years  old,  and,  as  I  have  hitherto 
imagined,  had  yourself  for  its  sponsor.  In  18SS,  I  moved  in 
the  House  of  Commons  a  series  of  reaotutions,  affirming  the 
principles  of  the  reciprocal  theory.  Previous  to  my  sub- 
mitting those  resolutions  to  Parliament,  I  placed  than  in 
your  hands,  and,  if  my  recollection  serves  me  right,  you  did 
not  then  dissent  from  the  principles  announced. 

In  the  same  year  I  addressed  to  my  then  constituents,  the 
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electors  of  BoUod,  a  series  of  letters  on  commercial  policy^ 
in  which  I  propounded  each  and  every  doctrine  subse- 
quently advanced  in  **  The  Budget;^  and  condemned ,  in 
terms  as  distinct  and  unequivocal  as  any  which  I  have  since 
employed,  the  disastrous  course  of  commercial  policy  which 
the  Whig  government,  then  in  its  palmiest  state,  had  so 
inauspiciously  commenced.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  presenting 
to  you  a  copy  of  these  Bolton  letters.  They  contained  the 
following  passage,  ffom  which,  as  far  as  my  recollection 
serves  me,  you  did  not  then  dissent : — 

"  To  those  who  would  be  desirous  of  further  pursuing 
this  most  interesting  subject,  I  would  venture  to  recommend 
a  careful  perusal  of  the  able  lectures  on  the  cost  of  procuring 
the  precious  metals,  publidied  some  time  ago  by  Mr.  Senior, 
late  Professor  of  Political  Economy  at  the  University  of 
Oxford.  I  believe  it  wiU  be  found,  that  the  views  which  I 
have  attempted  to  open  in  these  pages  are  in  some  degree 
Corroborated  and  confirmed  by  the  princi|>les  propounded 
by  that  corirect  and  original  thinker.  In  England,  the 
pc^wers  of  production  are  all  but  infinite ;  wherefore,  then, 
in  England,  are  the  producing  classes  in  distress  ?  Placed 
amidst  the  prodigal  gifts  of  nature,  and  the  miraculous 
acquisitions  of  art,  why  are  the  operatives  of  Lancashire  in 
a  state  of  destitution  ? 

"  Sir^ge,  that  where  Nature  loved  to  trace, 
As  if  for  gods,  a  dwelling-place, 
There  man,  enamoured  of  distress, 
Should  mar  It  into  wilderness." 

**  The  operative  classes  in  England  possess  natural  and 
acquired  advantages  in  the  production  of  wealth — greater, 
beyond  comparison,  than  those  ever  yet  enjoyed  by  the  same 
classes  in  any  other  country  upon  the  face  of  the  earth. 
Still  the  searching,  the  vital  question  recurs, — What  are 
the  causes  which  prevent  the  operative  classes  in  England 
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from  obtmning  a  full  measure  of  the  comforts  and  neces- 
saries of  life  ?  Again,  I  answer,— The  causes  are,  erroneous 
commercial  policy,  and  taxation,  swallowing  up  from  the 
producers  the  fruits  of  their  labour.^ 

When  the  Bolton  letters,  from  which  the  preceding  ex- 
tract has  been  made^  were  originally  published,  I  was  cer- 
tainly under  the  impression  that  you  were  a  convert  to  the 
Bicardo  theory  of  international  exchange,  which,  in  those 
letters,  I  had  attempted  to  elucidate ;  and  certain  I  am, 
that  you  cannot  now  consistently  denounce  the  Ricardo 
doctrine,  without  at  the  same  time  utterly  dissenting  from 
and  repudiating  your  own  very  valuable  lectures  on  the 
cost  of  procuring  the  precious  metals.  But  leaving  you  to 
reconcile,  as  best  you  may,  your  repudiation  of  the  Ricardo 
doctrine  of  international  exchange,  with  your  adhesion  to 
the  principle,  that  in  different  countries  the  produce  of  equal 
quantities  of  labour  commands  different  quantities  of  the 
universal  medium  of  exchange,  and  measure  of  value,  I  may 
be  permitted  to  vindicate  my  own  consistency,  by  showing, 
by  a  reference  to  facts  and  to  dates,  that  the  opinions 
regarding  the  policy  of  the  late  government  which  I  have 
recently  expressed,  and  which  have  so  strongly  excited  the 
displeasure  of  the  Edinburgh  reviewer,  are  a  simple  repro- 
duction of  the  language  which,  for  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
I  have  uniformly  held. 

In  1838,  when  the  question  of  the  Prussian  tariff  was 
brought  under  the  consideration  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
I  told  the  Whig  government,  that,  in  departing  from  the 
principle  of  reciprocal,  and,  therefore,  perfect  freedom  of 
trade,  which  Mr.  Huslcisson  had  recommended  in  his  speech 
upon  the  American  tariff,  they  were  entering  upon  a  course 
which  must  terminate  in  commercial  revulsion  and  disaster. 
In  1834,  when  the  government  measure  for  the  renewal 
of  the  Charter  of  the  Bank  of  England  was  introduced  by 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  I  expressed,  by  repeated 
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amendments  and  divisions,  the  conviction  with  which  I  was 
impressed,  that  Grovernroent,  by  the  adoption  of  a  measure 
containing  no  adequate  provision  for  causing  the  paper  cir- 
culation to  contract  and  expand  under  the  action  of  the 
foreign  exchanges,  as  a  purely  metallic  currency  would  do, 
would  inflict  upon  the  country  the  worst  monetary  system 
in  Europe. 

In  1887,  when  the  Home  Secretary  committed  the  fatal 
mistake  of  ^<  utterly  dissenting  from  and  repudiating^  Dr. 
Whately^s  Report  on  the  Condition  of  the  Poorer  Classes  in 
Ireland,  I  addressed  a  letter  to  Lord  John  Russell,  setting 
forth  the  grounds  of  my  opinion,  that  the  workhouse  system 
was  utterly  inapplicable  to  the  economical  condition  of  Ire- 
land, and  that  it  was  morally  impossible  that  the  govern- 
ment measure  could  have  any  other  effect  than  that  of 
aggravating,  to  an  alarming  extent,  the  evil  it  was  intended 
to  remove. 

From  the  publication  of  my  v(dume  on  the  Com  Laws 
in  1815,  to  the  dissolution  of  the  Whig  government  in 
1841, 1  uniformly,  I  might  say  incessantly  reiterated  the 
principles,  that  international  divisions  of  emplojonent  mul- 
tiply the  wealth  of  the  world ;  that  of  these  wealth-multi- 
plying divisions,  the  most  beneficial  is  that  which  is  esta- 
blished between  countries  possessing  superior  manufacturing 
facilities,  and  countries  possessing  undeveloped  agricultural 
resources ;  that  sudden  and  extensive  changes  in  the  channels 
of  industry,  even  when  the  change  is  from  a  bad  to  a  good 
system,  invariably  inflicted  severe,  though  temporary  dis- 
tress ;  and  that  the  government,  in  pertinaciously  resisting 
all  attempts  to  eflect  a  gradual  mitigation,  and  ultimate 
abolition  of  the  Com  Laws,  were  acting  in  direct  and  dan- 
gerous opposition  to  the  best  established  principles  of  econo- 
mical science,  and  were  exposing  the  country  to  the  hazard 
of  having  her  economical  and  financial  system,  not  reformed, 
but  subverted  and  swept  away,  in  a  crisis  of  popular  excite- 
ment. 
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From  its  commencement  to  its  close  I  had  been  in  commer- 
cial, financial,  and  economical  opposition  to  the  measures  of 
the  Whig  government.  Were  the  results  of  those  measures, 
as  exhibited  in  the  state  of  trade,  in  the  state  of  the  revenue, 
and  in  the  condition  of  the  working  classes  throughout  the 
United  Kingdom,  of  a  character  calculated  to  induce  me  to 
retract  the  opinions  which  I  had  previously  expressed? 
Sedng  that  I  have  ever  been  under  the  conviction,  that  any 
sudden  disruption  of  the  accustomed  channels  of  trade^even 
if  effected  in  conformity  with  the  Ricardo  theory  of  interns- 
tional  exchange,  would  inflict  severe,  though  temporary 
distress,  can  you  seriously  regard  it  as  ^'  almost  unaccount- 
able" that  I  should  have  attempted  to  raise  a  warning  voice 
against  the  sudden  and  sweeping  changes  which  were  con- 
templated in  the  Whig  budget,  and  were  devised,  as  I  felt 
convinced,  in  utter  ignorance  of  the  principles  which  regulate 
the  relative  value  of  the  products  of  domestic  and  foreign 
labour? 

I  have  vindicated  my  own  consistency :  is  yours  invul* 
nerable?  My  condemnation,  if  I  may  venture  so  to  call 
it,  of  the  commercial  policy  of  the  late  government,  is  in 
strict  conformity  with  the  principles  which  I  have  uniformly 
maintained.  Can  this  be  truly  affirmed  of  your  defence? 
Let  us  see. 

You  state  that  the  imports  from  France  into  England 
consist  principally  of  finished  commodities  for  the  use  of  the 
opulent  classes;  and  that  in  consequence  of  this  peculiar 
circumstance,  the  evil  inflicted  upon  England  by  an  inter- 
ruption of  the  trade  between  the  two  countries  ^*  would  not 
be  great — would  probably  not  be  sendble."  And  you  also 
state,  that,  as  the  imports  from  England  into  France  consist 
principally  of  the  materials  and  instruments  of  production, 
a  custom-house  war  between  the  two  countries  would  be  in 
the  highest  degree  mischievous  to  France,  by  rendering  her 
labour  less  efficient,  lowering  its  value  in  the  general  market 
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of  the  world,  causing  her  to  require  and  obtain  less  of  the 
precious  metals  than  before,  and  increasing  the  value  of  her 
debt,  her  taxes,  and  her  fixed  payments. 

Now,  if  these  statements  be  correct — and  of  thcdr  being 
in  strict  accordance  with  the  soundest  principles  of  econoh 
mical  science,  there  can  exist  no  doubt — what  becomes  of 
your  defence  of  the  commercial  policy  of  a  government 
which  hastened  to  reduce  the  duty  upon  French  wines, 
while  resisting  all  attempts  to  reduce  the  duties  upon  some 
of  the  most  important  materials  and  instruments  of  produc- 
tion ? 

A  graver  charge  of  inconsistency  remains.  Throughout 
all  your  previous  publications,  you  had  been  a  decided,  and 
no  inefficient  advocate  for  the  free  importation  of  foreign 
agricultural  produce.  In  your  recent  article  in  the  ^'Edin- 
burgh Review,^  this  is  the  point  for  which  you  most  fre- 
quently and  most  strenuously  contend.  The  whole  scheme 
of  your  commercial  policy  is  based  upon  the  principle,  that 
international  divisions  of  employment  increase  the  efficacy 
of  labour,  and  multiply  its  products.  The  whole  of  your 
denunciations  against  the  doctrines  which  I  have  advocated 
in  '^  The  Budget,^  proceed  upon  the  assumption  that  they  are 
not  in  accordance  with  this  cardinal  principle.  The  head 
and  front  of  my  ofiending  is,  that  I  overlook  and  disre^- 
gard  the  advantages  resulting  from  the  territorial  division 
of  employment  '^  Colonel  Torrens  assumes  that  a  country 
can  exclude  foreign  commodities  without  diminishing  the 
efficacy  of  its  own  labour:*—"  We  believe  that  if  he  had 
considered  more  patiently  the  causes  which  affiect  the  efficacy 
of  labour,  he  would  not  have  modified,  but  abandoned  the 
greater  part  of  his  conclusions  :*" — ^**  We  will  begin  by  some 
remarks  on  the  influence  on  the  productiveness  of  labour, 
of  commercial  restrictions  -T — "  It  has  been  admitted  from 
the  time  of  Adam  Smith,  that  the  productiveness  of 
labour  depends  upon  its  division  ;  and  that  the  extent  of  the 
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dividon  depends  on  the  extent  of  the  market.  It  h  ad- 
mitted,  too»  that  these  principles  apply  as  much  to  districts 
as  to  individuals,  and  to  nations  as  to  districts.  No  one 
has  perceived  this  more  clearly,  or  explained  it  more  fully, 
than  Colonel  Torrens  himself  in  his  earlier  publications  z'^ 
— ^^  As  we  proceed  further  eastward,  we  find  two  great 
empires,  each  with  a  thin  population— with  a  vast  extent 
of  fertile  and  imperfectly  reclaimed  territory — with  indefi- 
nite powers  of  increasing  their  agricultural  and  mineral 
wealth— directing  the  whole  energies  of  their  governments 
to  projects  for  forcing  their  boors  and  miners  to  become 
cotton-spinners  and  weavers ;  and  devoting  to  manufactures 
which  can  be  supported  only  by  prohibitions  mounted  on 
prohibitions,  the  capital  and  the  industry  which  are  wanted 
for  the  ordinary  trades  of  a  civilized  community.  To 
what  extent  might  not  the  agriculture  of  Austria  be  carried 
if  she  would  devote  to  roads,  and  canals,  and  the  improve- 
ment of  the  instruments  of  industry  the  productive  power 
which  she  is  now  wasting  on  mills  and  factories?  But 
Joseph  II.,  the  founder  of  her  commercial  policy,  belonged 
to  the  school  of  Colbert,  the  Emperor  of  China,  and  their 
pupil.  Colonel  Torrens.  He  thought,  that  by  restricting 
foreign  trade,  he  could  bring  money  into  the  country,  and 
resolved  that  his  empire  should  be  no  longer  tributary  to 
foreigilers.  That  a  sovereign,  surrounded  by  manufacturers, 
eager  to  become  monopolists,  should  have  fallen  into  such 
errors,  is  not  strange— that  Colonel  Torrens  should  have 
done  so,  is  almost  unaccountable.^ 

It  has  been  abundantly  shown,  in  the  preceding  pages, 
that  your  alleged  fact  of  my  being  opposed  to  the  inter- 
national divisions  of  emplojonent  was  derived,  not  from  my 
publications,  but  from  your  own  imagination.  But  I 
freely  admit,  that,  were  the  creation  of  your  fancy  a  reality, 
the  sentence  which  you  have  passed  upon  the  errors  which 
you  have  imputed,  would  not  have  been  unjust    Had  I, 
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on  any  occasion,  advocated  opinions  at  variance  with  th& 
cardinal  principles,  that  the  efficacy  of  labour  is  increased 
by  territorial  divisions  of  employment,  and  that  the  most 
beneficial  commerce  is  that  which  has  place  between  manu- 
facturing countries  in  the  circumstances  of  England,  and 
agricultural  countries  circumstanced  as  the  empires  of 
Austria  and  Russia,  I  should  have  merited  all  tlie  accu- 
mulated censure  with  which  the  Edinburgh  reviewer  has 
laboured  to  overwhelm  me.  You  imagined  that  I  was  the 
promulgator  of  doctrines  the  adoption  of  which  would  arrest 
prosperity,  and  aggravate  distress ;  and,  while  so  imagining, 
you  were  right  in  denouncing  the  supposititious  mischief. 
All  this  I  fully  admit;  but  while  making  this  ample 
admission,  I  must  put  a  question,  to  which  it  behoves  you 
to  give,  if  you  can,  a  satisfactory  reply. 

While  you  pour  out  the  vials  of  your  wrath  against 
the  supposed  propounder  of  doctrines,  the  adoption  of 
which  would  prove  injurious  to  the  country,  wherefore  do 
you  anoint  with  spikenard  the  actual  administrators  who 
have  carried  these  very  doctrines  into  practical  eflFect,  and 
created  the  mischief  the  possible  advent  of  which  you  so 
patriotically  dread?  Where  is  the  consistency  of  con- 
demning the  theorist  who  recommends  a  dangerous  medi- 
cine, while  extolling  the  practitioner  who  poisons  his 
patient  by  administering  it  ?  Fancying  that  in  the  letters 
of  **  The  Budget^  I  have  furnished  arguments  to  those  who 
would  obstruct  the  establishment  of  territorial  divisions  of 
employment  between  England  and  the  great  agricultural 
empires  of  the  Continent,  you  represent  me  as  the  disciple 
of  Colbert  and  the  Emperor  of  China,  as  the  resister  of 
enlightened  commercial  legislation,  as  the  advocate  df 
monopoly,  and  tne  enemy  of  my  country.  Knowing  that 
the  members  of  the  Whig  cabinet  prevented  the  establish- 
ment of  territorial  divisions  of  employment  between  England 
and  the  great  agricultural  states  of  Europe,  and  ^at  they 
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thus  deprived  the  country  of  the  most  beneficial  species  of 
commerce  in  which  a  manufacturing  people  can  engage,  you 
grayely  a£Snn,  that,  during  the  eleven  years  of  their 
pertinacious  resistance  to  any  mitigation  of  the  landlords^ 
monopoly,  "  the  Whig  ministry  effected  more  for  the  benefit 
of  the  empire,  than  had  been  done,  or  attempted,  or  even 
desired,  by  their  predecessors  during  a  rule  of  half  a 
century," 

I  liave  a  yet  graver  charge  of  inconsistency  to  prefer 
against  you.  The  proofs  by  which  I  shall  establish  it  are 
contained  in  the  interesting  and  instructive  memoir  of  the 
late  Lord  Sydenham,  recently  published  by  his  brother,  Mr. 
Poulett  Scrope.  You  will  there  see,  that,  when  President  of 
the  Board  of  Trade,  Lord  Sydenham  had  arrived  at  the 
conviction  that  to  preserve  and  increase  the  long-existing 
trade  between  Great  Britain  andGrermany,  which  in  value  is 
second  to  none  except  that  between  England  and  the 
United  States,  it  was  necessary  to  propose  a  reduction  in 
our  import  duties  on  the  leading  articles  of  German  produce, 
in  return  for  similar  concessions  by  the  German  Union^ 
in  favour  of  British  manufactures ;  that  the  result  of  his 
arrangements  for  the  attainment  of  this  most  desirable 
object,  would  have  been  perfectly  successful  in  obtaining 
reductions  in  the  German  tariff  in  favour  of  British  manu- 
facture, had  it  been  possible  for  concessions  to  be  offered  in 
return  upon  two  points  of  great  value  to  Germany,  mx. 
timber  and  com ;  but  that  on  these  points.  Lord  Sydenham's 
hands  were  tied  by  <^  the  invincible  resistance***  of  the  sup- 
porters of  the  British  Com  Laws. 

When  you  shall  have  considered  the  facts  thus  authenti- 
cally recorded  in  the  memoirs  of  Lord  Sydenham,  you  will 
at  once  acknowledge  that  your  inconsistency  is  of  the  purest 
water.  In  1836,  Lord  Sydenham,  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  the  disciple  of  Huskisson  and  B^icardp, 
and,  oh  all  commercial  questions,  the  most  enlightened 
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member  of  the  Whig  Cabinet,  took  initiative  measures  for 
forming  with  the  German  Union  a  commercial  treaty  on  the 
Ricardo  principles  of  international  eiichange;  principlep 
which,  in  the  Bolton  Letters,  I  had  endeavoured  to  eluci- 
date. Germany  consented ;  the  negociation  would  have  been 
perfectly  successful,  ^nd  throughout  all  the  countries  of 
the  Zolverein,  duties  upon  Briikh  manufactures  would 
have  been  reduced  had  it  been  possible  to  offer  to  those 
countries  reci[Htx»l  concessions.  But  this  was  impos- 
a&le.  Lord  Sydenham's  ^^  hands  were  tied.^  His  colleagues 
in^  th^  C3abii^t>  were  supporters  of  tb^  Com  Laws,  and 
offered  /^  inviiicible  resistance,^  Now,  jittt  consider  for 
amom^t  the  judgments  which,  under  these  peculiar  circum- 
stances, you  have  pronounced..,  I^  who  have  been  th^ 
u<$Ubrm  and  undeviati^g  advopii^  of  the  same  identical 
principles  upon  which  Lord;  Sydenham,  proposed  to  open 
.the  markets  of  the  cp^tin^nt  to  British  enterprise,  am 
denounced  as  a  monop^^t  opposed  to  the  wealth-multiply- 
ing divisions  of  eoaplc^pient ;  the  ministers  who  opposed 
<*  invincible  resistatoee"'  to  tbe, enlightened  views  of  Lord 
Sydenham,  and  thus  closed  the  opening  ports  of  Europe 
against  British  commerce,  are  represented  as  the  greatest 
benefactors  copamerdal  England  ever  saw;  as  having, 
during  the  ten  years  of  their  **  invincible  resistance^  to  free 
trade,  "  effected  more  for  the  benefit  of  the  empire,  than 
had  been  done  or  attempted,  or  apparently  even  desired 
by  their  predecessors  durii^  a  rule  of  half  a  century.^ 

I  said  in  a  preceding  passage  that  your  conduct,  in  repre- 
senting, not  the  cabinet  supporters  of  the  Com  Laws,  but 
the  followers  of  Ricardo,  as  the  pupils  of  Qolbert  and  the 
Emperor  of  China,  was  altogether  unaccountable.  I  should 
be  diqx>sed  to  modify  the  opinion  there  expressed.  Your 
<KHiduct  might  be  accounted  for  on  the  supposition  that  your 
(^laracter,  as  a  philosophic  inquirer,  has  been  merged  f^id 
lost  in  that  of  a  thDroqghgoing  partisan ;  and  tlmt  party 
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connection  and  gratitude  to  party  leaders  have  so  distorted 
your  mental  vision,  that  the  objects  you  contemplate  can 
t)nly  be  seen  in  inverted  order: — 

'*  The  telescope  is  turned  to  your  false  optics, 
From  party  bias  false. 

Upon  this  supposition,  your  inconsistent  and  inverted 
judgments  may  be  accounted  for,  and  in  part  excused; 
While  combined  exertion  is  essentially  necessary  to  the  a&> 
complishment  of  any  great  and  beneficial  purpose,  fidelity  to 
party  connections  will  be  regarded  as  a  political  virtue.  In- 
dividud  effort  is  ineffectual*  The  miracles  of  industry  are 
wrought  only  where  many  hands  are  employed  at  the  same 
time  upon  the  same  work.  The  illumination  of  science  is 
the  converging  light  of  many  minds.  The  measures  which 
give  happiness  to  nations  are  achieved,  when,  in  the 
surrender  of  individual  opinion  and  isolated  efforts,  numbers 
act  as  one.  But  no  two  minds  were  ever  entirely  agreed ; 
and  it  is  therefore  found  necessary,  in  order  to  secure  that 
t^ntinuous  unity  of  action,  without  which  no  important 
object  can  be  attained,  that  the  adherents  of  a  party  should 
not  only  surrender  their  individual  opinions,  but,  occa- 
sionally, consent  to  maintain,  as  partisans,  opinions,  from 
which,  as  individuals,  they  dissent.  Hence,  according  to 
the  received  code  of  party  morality,  it  is  sometimes  regarded 
as  a  point  of  honour  to  "  vote  black  white.'' 

Are  you  satisfied  with  the  bridge  which  I  have  thus 
generously  built  for  you  ?  It  is  an  excuse,  but  not  quite  a 
justification.  There  are  limits  to  the  party  privilege  of 
calling  black  white,  and  affirming  that  to  be  white  which 
we  see,  and  have  shown  to  be  black.  Parties  are  occasion- 
ally composed  of  sections,  and  cabinets  are  sometimes 
constructed  on  the  principle  of  open  questions.  The  by-law 
code  of  party  honour  does  not  require  that,  on  open  ques- 
tions^ black  should  be  voted  white.    Lord  Sydenham  joined 
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the  Whig  Ministry  on  the  express  condition,  that,  as  far  at 
he  was  concerned,  the  question  of  the  Repeal  of  the  Com 
Laws  should  remain  an  open  question  ;  and,  in  accordance 
with  this  stipulation,  the  disciple  of  Huskisson  and  of 
Ricardo  sought  to  bring  about,  with  the  countries  of  the 
Grerman  Union,  a  commercia  treaty  on  the  principle  of 
reciprocity.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  most  devoted 
adherent  of  the  Whig  Government,  however  manacled  by 
party  obligations,  could  not  be  required  to  denounce  the 
proceedings  of  Lord  Sydenham,  while  concurring  in  his 
views,  or  to  laud  the  *^  invincible  resistance^  of  the  cabinet 
to  measures  which  he  himself  approved. 

The  laws  of  party  honour  are  not  laws  of  the  Medes  and 
Persians.  We  surrender  ^linor  principles  for  the  sake  of 
the  co-operation,  without  which  the  larger  principles,  in- 
volving the  public  welfare,  cannot  be  successfully  advocated. 
But  when,  in  the  progress  of  events — in  the  altered  move- 
ments and  aspects  of  society — the  minor  principle,  which 
we  had  surrendered  for  the  public  good,  becomes  that  upoQ 
which  the  public  welfare  mainly  rests,— then,  tlie  suppres- 
sion of  individual  opinion  can  be  no  longer  required,  and 
the  advocacy  of  doctrines  at  variance  with  our  own  convic- 
tions, in  ceasing  to  be  a  point  of  party  honour,  becomes  an 
offence  unpalliated— a  crime  unredeemed.  When  a  crisis 
arrives^  in  which  the  question  of  continued  adhesion  and  co- 
operation involves  a  paramount  principle,  upon  the  adoption 
or  rejection  of  which  the  well-being  of  communities  depends 
then,  whatever  may  have  been  our  previous  position  or  con- 
nection, we  are  bound  to  avow  and  to  vindicate  our  indivi- 
dual convictions.  Has  such  a  crisis  actually  arrived  ?  Are 
the  circumstances  in  which  the  country  is  at  present  placed 
of  so  serious  a  character  as  to  render  it  the  paramount  duty 
of  those  who  have  the  power  of  influencing  public  opinion 
to  look  to  the  future  rather  than  to  the  past — to  regard,  not 
the  state  of  parties,  but  the  state  of  the  nation ;  and  to 
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employ  the  talents  with  which  they  may  be  gifted  in  endea- 
vouring, not  to  defend  a  ministry  from  reproach,  but  to 
save  the  country  from  convulsion  ?  These  questions  it 
behoves  you  seriously  to  consider.  You  would  not  wish  to 
vindicate  the  commercial  policy  of  the  late  government,  at 
the  hazard  of  aiding  in  the  production  of  an  economical 
disruption,  which  might  terminate  in  revolution. 

The  long-continued  and  invincible  resistance  of  the  Whig 
cabinet  to  those  ameliorations  in  our  commercial  code  which 
the  progress  of  economical  science  and  the  condition  of  the 
country  required,  created  a  reaction  in  the  public  mind 
which  brought  forth  the  Anti-Corn  Law  League.  Gradual 
and  safe  improvement  having  been  denied,  precipitate  and 
dangerous  change  is  demanded.  Can  this  demand  be  now 
resisted  ?  If  it  cannot,  can  faith  with  the  public  creditor 
be  kept,  and  the  institutions  of  the  country  maintained  ? 
Grave  questions  these  for  the  consideration  of  the  political 
philosopher  and  patriotic  statesman.  I  would  venture  to 
throw  out  one  or  two  suggestions  regarding  them. 

A  comprehensive  alteration  in  our  commercial  code  has 
become  an  inevitable  event.  That  alteration  will  be  effected 
either  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  Huskisson  and 
Ricardo,  or  else  in  conformity  with  those  of  the  Anti-Corn 
Law  League. 

Let  us  assume  that  the  League,  by  bringing  their  com- 
bined force  to  bear  upon  th^  several  constituent  bodies 
throughout  the  kingdom,  have  obtained  a  majority  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  effected  a  total  and  immediate 
repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws. 

The  first  effect  of  the  total  repeal  would  be  a  panic 
throughout  the  agricultural  districts.  When  we  consider 
the  degree  of  alarm  created  in  these  districts  by  the  very 
moderate  changes  effected  in  the  Com  Laws  and  in  the 
tariff  by  Sir  Robert  Peel,  we  cannot  avoid  the  inference, 
that,  on  the  total  withdrawal  of  all  protection,  the  panic 
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would  be  excessive,  and  would  lead,  in  the  first  instance,  to 
a  contraction  of  tillage,  and  a  serious  deficiency  in  the  sup- 
ply of  home  grown  com. 

Under  a  gradual  repeal  of  the  Com  Laws,  tillage  would  be 
gradually  extended  in  foreign  growing  countries,  with  a  view 
to  the  demands  of  the  British  markets ;  and  whatever  defi« 
ciency  might  be  caused  in  the  home  supply  of  com,  might  be 
balanced  by  importations  from  abroad.  But  an  immediate 
repeal  of  the  Com  Laws  could  not  efiect  an  immediate  ex- 
tension of  tillage  in  foreign  parts,  balancing  the  first  defi- 
ciency in  our  home  supply  by  a  corresponding  increase  in 
the  exportable  surplus  of  the  foreign  grower.  The  increased 
demand  for  foreign  com  could  hot,  until  after  the  lapse  of 
a  not  inconsiderable  period,  be  met  by  an  equivalent  increase 
in  the  foreign  supply.  The  consequence  would  be,  a  sud- 
den and.  extraordinary  rise  Jn  the  price  of  corn  in  the  export- 
ing countries.  The  disappointment  of  the  home  consumer 
would  be  intense.  There  would  be  a  rise,  not  a  fall,  in  the 
price  of  the  first  necessary  of  life.  The  first  efiect  of  the 
immediate  and  total  repeal  would  be  directly  the  reverse  of 
that  promised  by  the  deluded  repealers  to  the  deluded 
country.  The  Parliament  of  the  League  might  be  com- 
pelled to  resort  to  other  measures  to  appease  the  people. 

There  is  a  possible,  perhaps  a  probable,  certainly  a  dan- 
gerous contingency,  which  ought  not  to  be  overlooked. 
After  the  panic  of  total  and  immediate  repeal  should  have 
contracted  tillage  in  this  country,  and  before  the  opening  of 
the  British  ports  should  have  extended  tillage  in  foreign 
countries,  a  deficient  harvest — a  succession  of  deficient  har- 
vests— might  occur  in  those  countries.  In  this  event,  the 
increased  demand  of  the  British  market,  and  the  diminished 
supply  in  the  exporting  countries,  would  cause  com  in  those 
countries  to  advance  to  a  scarcity  price.  A  duty  upon  its 
exportation  might  be  resorted  to.    This  would  create  a 
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famine  in  England.  The  consequences  may  be  imagined, 
but  cannot  be  described. 

Let  us  waive  these  extreme,  though  possible,  and  perhaps 
not  very  improbable  contingencies.  Let  us  assume  that  no 
panic  is  created  in  the  agricultural  districts;  that  Mr. 
Cobden  has  succeeded  in  persuading  the  fanners,  that  a 
total  and  immediate  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws,  if  accompa- 
nied by  an  equitable  adjustment  of  rents,  could  be  in  no 
way  injurious  to  them;  and  that  the  first  business  brought 
before  the  Parliament  elected  under  the  influence  of  the 
League,  is  a  bill  for  regulating  the  contracts  between  land- 
lord and  tenant.  The  difficulties  regarding  the  details  of 
the  measure,  and  the  arrangements  for  carrying  its  provi- 
sions into  effect,  may  be  passed  over.  It  will  be  enough  if 
we  consider  in  what  an  equitable  adjustment  of  rents,  ful- 
filling Mr.  Cobden'^s  promises  to  the  farmers,  must  actually 
consist,  and  to  what  results  it  would  necessarily  lead. 

The  farmers  are  promised  such  a  reduction  of  rent,  as 
shall  be  sufficient  to  indemnify  them  against  the  loss  they 
would  otherwise  suffer  from  a  total  repeal  of  the  Com  Laws ; 
but  as  the  popular  orators  who  address  the  gatherings  in 
the  rural  districts,  are  not  remarkable  for  the  precision  of 
their  language,  it  does  not  appear  whether  the  farmers^  pro- 
mised indemnity  is  to  consist  of  a  reduction  of  corn  rents, 
or  of  a  reduction  of  money  rents.  It  becomes  necessary, 
therefore^  to  examine  the  effects  of  both.  Let  us  consider, 
in  the  first  instance,  the  nature  of  the  benefit  which  would 
be  conferred  on  the  rural  districts,  were  the  total  repeal  of 
the  Corn  Laws  to  be  accompanied  by  a  reduction  in  com 
rents. 

To  you  I  need  scarcely  say,  that  it  is  physically  impos- 
sible to  effect  a  reduction  of  com  rents,  without  throwing 
land  out  of  cultivation,  destroying  the  capital  invested  in 
the  cultivation  of  inferior  soils,  and  lowering  the  wages  of 
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agricultural  labour  by  diminishing  the  demand  for  it. 
Rent,  according  to  the  nomenclature  (originally,  I  believe, 
your  own)  adopted  by  Archbishop  Whately  in  his  admir- 
able little  treatise  upon  money  matters,  is  surplus  profit 
When,  to  a  given  outlay,  land  of  the  first  quality  yields  a 
produce  of  100  quarters  of  com,  land  of  the  second  quality 
90,  of  the  third  quality  80,  of  the  fourth  quality  70,  and  of 
the  fifth  quality  60  quarters,  then  land  No.  V.  will  return 
to  the  cultivator  ordinary  profits,  while  Nos.  IV.  Ill,  II. 
and  I.  will  return,  respectively,  a  surplus  profit,  or  rent,  of 
10,  20,  SO,  and  40  quarters.  Now,  let  a  total  repeal  of  the 
Com  Laws  6o  reduce  the  value  of  produce  that  land  No. 
III.,  yielding  80  quarters,  returns  no  more  than  ordinary 
profits.  In  this  case,  the  occupying  tenant  of  No.  III. 
would  be  indemnified  against  the  fall  in  the  value  of  pro- 
duce, by  such  an  equitable  adjustment  as  should  relieve  him 
from  the  payment  of  his  former  rent  of  20  quarters ;  while 
the  occupiers  of  Nos.  II.  and  I.  would  also  be  indemnified 
by  an  adjustment,  which  should  reduce  their  corn  rents, 
respectively,  from  80  to  10  quarters,  and  from  40  to  20 
quarters.  But  how  are  the  occupiers  of  Nos.  IV.  and  V.  to 
be  indemnified  ?  Their  holdings  return  no  surplus  profits 
from  which  deductions  can  be  made.  On  the  contrary,  the 
occupying  tenant  of  No.  IV.  obtains  less  than  the  ordinary 
return  upon  his  capital  by  10  quarters,  and  the  occupant  of 
No.  V.  less  by  20  quarters.  They  cannot  continue  to  cul- 
tivate their  lands.  Their  floating  capital  is  depreciated, 
and  their  fixed  capital  rendered  valueless.  They  become 
insolvent ;  the  labourers  whom  they  employed  are  driven  to 
the  union  workhouse  for  support.  It  would  be  a  palpable 
delusion,  a  gross  and  iniquitous  fraud,  to  tell  the  tenantry 
occupying  lands  of  inferior  quality  that  a  reduction  of  com 
rents  would  indemnify  them  for  a  fall  in  the  price  of  com. 
The  indemnity  intended  to  be  offered  to  the  farmers  must 
be  a  reduction,  not  of  corn,  but  of  money  rents.    The 
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extent  td  wliich  an  immediate  and  total  repeal  of  ihe  Cora 
Laws,  aocompanied  by  a  reduction  of  money  rents  propor* 
tionate  to  the  fall  in  the  price  of  com,  would  benefit  the 
farmer,  let  us,  tberefcnre,  endeavour  to  ascertain.  To  give 
distinctness  to  our  ideas,  we  will  assume,  that,  previous  to 
the  total  repeal,  the  average  price  of  com  was  65$. ;  that  in 
consequence  of  the  rq>eal,  the  average  fHice  falls  to  40«.  a 
quarter ;  and  thai  there  mre,  as  before,  five  qualities  of  land 
under  tillage,  respectively  yielding  to  the  same  outlay  the 
marketable  produce  of  100^  90,  80,  70,  and  60  quarters. 

Und^  these  circumstances,  while  the  price  of  com  re- 
mained at  BBa.  per  quarter^  the  occupier  of  land  No.  I*  would 
receive  275^.  for  the  100  quarters  which  he  brought  to 
market,  would  pay  110/.  as  rent,  and  would  retain  165/.  as 
the  ordinary  return  upon  his  capital.  The  occupier  of  No. 
II.  would  recdve  S47/.  for  90  quarta:s;  would  pay  8S/.  fol: 
rent,  and  retain  166/.  for  the  replacement  of  his  outlay,  with 
ordinary  profits :  while  the  occupiers  of  Nos.  III.,  IV.,  and 
v.,  would,  for  their  respective  produce  of  80,  70,  and  60 
quarters,  receive  respectively  S^/.,  19^/.,  and  165/.,  and 
would  pay  respectively  55/.,  S7/.,  and  ni/,  as  rent.  Nqw,  when 
com  fell  from  55«.  to  409.  per  quarter,  the  occupier  of  No^ 
I.,  who  reodved  5200/.  instead  of  S75/.  fol:  hid  produce, 
wcHild  be  indemnified  from  los^  by  an  equitable  adjustment^ 
which  should  reduce  his  money  r^dt  from  110/.  to  85/. ;  the 
occupier  of  No.  II.,  who  rec^ved  180/.  instead  of  847/.  for 
the  produce  be  brought  to  market,  would  be  indemnified 
tor  the  fSsll  of  prices,  provided  his  money  rent  should  be 
Induced  by  the  equitable  adjustment  from  82/.  to  15/. ; 
wWle  no  possible  reduction  of  money  rent  could  afford  an 
indemnity  to  the  occupiers  of  Nos.  III.,  IV.,  and  V.  The 
occupier  of  No.  III.  hafet  the  price  of  his  marketable  produce 
reduced  from  SSO/.  to  160/.,  and,  therefore^  the  total  abate*' 
menl  of  his  money  rent  of  55/.  could  not  save  him  from 
loM.    The  condition  of  the  occupiers  of  Nos*  IV.  and  V. 
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would  be  rendered  still  hkh^  deplorable.  To  thein  ibd 
total  and  immediate  abolition  of  money  rent  could  not 
afford  support.  A  gift  from  the  equitable  adjusters  of  the 
League  of  the  fee  simple  of  their  farms  would  be  unavailing. 
The  capital,  which  they  had  invested  in  cultivation,  would 
melt  away.  Were  there  an  immediate  and  total  repeal  of 
the  Com  Laws,  a  reduction  of  money  rents  could  not,  any 
more  than  a  reduction  of  com  rents,  save  the  agricultural 
districts  from  widely-spreading  insolvency  and  destitution. 

The  able  and  intelligent  leaders  of  the  Anti-Corn  Law 
League  are  too  well  informed  regarding  the  cmgin  and 
nature  of  rent,  not  to  be  fully  aware  that  that  portion  ot 
the  rural  population  who  derive  their  profits  and  their 
wages  from  the  cultivation  of  lands  of  an  inferior  quab'ty, 
cannot  be  indemnified  for  a  fall  in  the  price  of  produce  by 
any  possible  readjustment  of  money  rents.  What  their 
promised  readjustment  means,  if  it  mean  any  thing,  is,  not 
a  mere  reduction  of  money  rent,  but  a  reduction  of  money 
rents  accompanied  by  a  corresponding  reduction  in  the 
money  wages  of  domestic  labour,  and  in  the  price  of  all  its 
products.  This  general  fall  of  prices,  or  in  other  words, 
this  rise  in  the  value  of  money,  would  be  so  far  effectuid, 
that  it  would  not  inflict  upon  the  rural  population  any  evfl 
greater  than  that  which  it  would  inflict  on  all  the  other 
producing  classes  throughout  the  kingdom. 

The  pledge  which  the  leaguers  have  given  to  the  farmers 
amounts  to  this,  and  to  nothing  short  of  this,--^hat  the  fall 
in  the  price  of  com  shall  be  accompanied  by  a  corresponding 
fail  in  money  rents,  in  money  wages,  and  in  the  prices  of  all 
the  productions  of  domestic  labour.  This  pledge  the 
League  might,  perhaps,  be  enabled  to  fulfil.  The  immei* 
diate  and  total  repeal  of  the  Cora  Laws,  unaccompanied  by 
the  reciprocal  concession  in  favour  of  British  manufactures, 
proposed  by  Lord  Sydenham  in  reference  to  the  German 
Union,  would  lower  the  value  of  the  produce  of  British 
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labour,  in  relation  to  the  produce  of  foreign  labour,  includ- 
ing the  precious  metals,  and  would  thus  cause  a  general  fall 
of  prices,  or,  in  other  words,  a  rise  in  the  value  of  money  in 
England. 

Were  all  the  articles  of  sustenance  and  of  comfort  which  are 
consumed  by  the  masses,  and  all  the  materials  and  instru- 
ments employed  in  the  various  processes  of  industry,  the  pro- 
ducts of  domestic  labour — were  there  no  extensive  dealings  on 
borrowed  capital,  and  on  long  credit — no  fixed  payments, 
and  no  public  debt — then,  a  universal  fall  of  prices,  or,  in 
other  words,  a  rise  in  the  value  of  the  standard  measure  and 
medium  of  exchange,  could  be  productive  of  no  perceptible 
inconvenience.  Two  ounces  of  coined  gold  might,  as  money, 
perform  precisely  the  same  functions  which  three  ounces  pre- 
viously performed  ;  and  the  only  privation,  or  curtailment 
of  enjoyment,  which  the  community  would  suffer  from  the 
change,  would  be  the  very  insignificant  one  of  a  diminution 
in  the  quantity  of  plate.  But  when,  as  is  the  case  in  this 
country,  a  large  proportion  of  the  articles  of  sustenance  and 
comfort  consumed  by  the  working  classes,  and  also  of  the 
materials  and  instruments  employed  in  the  various  processes 
pf  industry,  are  the  products  of  foreign  labour ;  when  trade 
is  carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent  on  borrowed  capital ; 
when  protracted  operations  are  conducted  through  the  com- 
plicated involutions  of  credit ;  when  the  relations  of  debtor 
find  creditor  extend  throughout  all  the  ramifications  of 
society ;  and  when  the  interest  of  an  enormous  public  debt 
has  to  be  extracted  from  the  earnings  of  the  people,  then  a 
decline  in  the  value  of  domestic,  as  compared  with  foreign 
labour — a  diminished  command  over  the  precious  metals— > 
and  a  general  fall  of  prices,  are  amongst  the  most  disastrous 
and  ruinous  afflictions  with  which  a  nation  can  be  visited. 
When  the  Anti-Corn  Law  League  shall  have  redeemed  their 
pledge  to  the  farmers,  and  effected  an  equitaUe  adjustment 
of  rents  by  means  of  a  rise  in  the  value  of  money,  and  n 
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general  fall  of  prices,  they  may  not  be  disposed — they  may 
not  be  able,  to  pause  in  their  career.  Other  equitable  ad* 
justments  may  be  demanded,  and  must  be  made.  It  may  be 
found  inconvenient  to  collect  the  taxes.  The  agitation  for 
an  immediate  repeal  of  the  Com  Laws  having  accomplished 
its  object,  may  seek  indemnity  against  the  consequences  of 
its  own  acts,  by  passing  into  an  agitation  for  an  equitable 
adjustment  with  the  public  creditor.  The  holders  of  con-^ 
sols  and  other  government  securities  would  now  be  the  mo* 
nopolists  assailed.  New  measures  of  finance,  and  new  prin- 
ciples of  national  honour,  might  be  imported  from  the  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic.  The  Parliament  of  the  League  might 
become  a  Bepudiation  Parliament. 

The  statement  which  I  have  thus  given  of  the  consequence^ 
which  might  possibly  result  from  an  immediate  and  total 
repeal  of  the  Com  Laws,  if  unaccompanied  by  reciprocal 
concessions  in  favour  of  Kitish  goods,  is  not,  I  am  persuaded j 
an  overcharged  or  exaggerated  statement.  It  represents 
one  of  those  conjunctures  in  which  all  party  considerations 
should  be  merged  in  solicitude  for  the  public  welfare, 
and  in  which  an  individual,  however  situated,  or  however 
connected,  is  bound  to  avow  and  to  vindicate  his  individuri 
convictions.  Deeming  it  impossible  that  the  author  of  the 
Oxford  Lectures  on  the  cost  of  obtaining  the  precious 
metals,  and  of  the  article  *'  Pcditical  Economy,^  in  the 
Encyclopaedia  Metropolitana,  can  hold  opinions  in  conh- 
mon  with  those  of  the  leaders  of  the  Anti-Corn  Law  League, 
the  charge  which  I  would  bring  against  you  is,  that,  ex- 
tending the  law  of  party  adhesion  beyond  its  legitimate 
sphere,  you  aid,  through  the  influence  of  the  Edinburgh 
Review,  and  of  your  own  high  and  deserved  reputatiotr, 
the  accomplishment  of  objects  not  only  destructive  in  them- 
selves, but  at  variance  with  the  economical  principles  which^ 
on  other  occasions,  you  have  yourself  propounded  and 
established. 
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It  wot^  be  no  sufficient  answer  to  this  charge  to  say, 
that,  in  your  recent  article  in  the  **  Edinburgh  Review,"^ 
you  have  made  no  direct  aUusion  either  to  the  principles 
or  to  the  proceedings  of  the  Anti-Corn  Law  League.  A  com<^ 
prdiensive  change  in  our  commercial  code  is  an  inevitable 
eveaU  The  only  question  before  the  country  is,  shall  the 
change  be  effected  suddenly  and  unconditionally,  through 
the  instrumentality  of  the  League,  or,  gradually  and  rect- 
procally,  in  conformity,  with  the  principles  acted  upon  by 
Huskisson,  demonstrated  by  Ricardo,  involved  in  your 
Lectures,  and  ineffectually  urged  upon  his  colleagues  by 
Lord  Sydenham  ?  You  have  denounced  the  latter  course, 
and,  therefore,  you  cannot  evade  the  inference  which  fixes 
upon  you  the  advocacy  of  the  first. 

I  have  read^  I  cannot  immediately  remember  where,  the 
following,  anecdote : — A  hare,  pursued  by  a  hound,  entered 
a  field  from  which  there  was  no  exit  except  by  two  gap^ 
situated  not  far  from  each  other.  The  hound,  after  dili- 
gently questing  the  first  ^p  and  discovering  no  scent, 
turned,  suddenly  round  and  dadied,  without  a  pause,  through 
the  second.  No  individual,  who^  reasoning  powers  rise  to 
wm  equality  with  those  of  this  canine  logician,  can  peruse 
your  elaborate  attempt  to  refute  the  reciprocal  theory, 
without  arriving  at  the  conclusion  that  you  are  prepared  for 
a  precipitate  rush  through  the  only  other  path  which  now 
jaopen. 

Will  the  rifling  members — the  futi^re  leaden  of  the 
.Whig  party *-*tho8e  who  have  already  mastered  the  science 
of  Political  Economy  up  to  the  point  of  Ricardo^s  dis- 
coveries regarding  the  principles  of  international  exchange, 
and  who,  from  their  industry  and  their  talents,  are  yet  dea- 
tined  to  adc^t  and  to  apply  the  latest  improvements  of  that 
highest  authority  in  economical  science,  will  they  thank 
jou  for  a  defence  of  the  measures  of  the  late  Government, 
implying  an  approval  of  the  principles  of  the  League? 
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Will  they  not  ratb^  say,  in  reference,  to  those  members  of 
the  Melbourne  cabinet  who  opposed  an  *<  invincible  resist- 
ance^ to  the  measures  of  commercial  policy  proposed  by 
Lord  Sydenham, 

"  Breathe  not  their  name,  let  it  sleep  in  the  shade." 

The  Whig  party  cannot  be  borne  back  to  Downing  Street 
upon  the  shoulders  of  the  Anti-Corn  Law  League.  The 
Leaguers  are  the  rivals  of  the  Whigs.  The  ascendancy  of 
the  League  would  be  the  extinction  of  the  Whig  aristo- 
cracy. And  more  than  this: — when  the  Anti-Corn  Law 
League  shall  have  succeeded  in  establishing  a  paramount 
influence  over  the  electors  of  the  manufacturing  counties 
and  parliamentary  boroughs,  they  may  not  be  disposed^- 
they  may  not  be  able  to  pass  a  self-denying  ordinance,  and 
to  relinquish  the  guidance  of  the  storm  they  have  raised. 
When  the  powers  of  the  House  of  Commons  shall  be  wielded 
by  the  self-conrtituted  Caucus  of  an  electioneering  confede- 
racy, the  British  constitution  wiU  have  passed  away,  and 
England  will  not  be  a  monaichy. 

Before  I  conclude,  allow  me  to  present  for  yotir  consi- 
deration a  connected  view  of  the  practical  measures  which 
I  have  ventured  to  recommend  as  applications  of  the  prid- 
ciples  of  international  exchange  developed  by  our  highest 
recent  authority  in  economical  science,  and  whicb  you  have 
ventured  to  denounce  as  reproductions  of  the  old  mercantile 
theory,  as  emanations  firom  the.  school  of  Colbert  and  the 
Emperor  of  China-Pandas  **  restrictions  still  more  vexatious, 
duties  still  more  oppressive,  and  prohibitions  still  mote 
numerous^  than  those  which  now  exist. 

The  practical  measures  which  I  have  ventured  to  re- 
commend in  the  series  of  letters  published  under  the  title  of 
"  The  Budget,'*  are  the  following  :— 

I.— The  total  abolition  of  every  species  of  impost  upon 
the  importation  of  all  foreign  productions  employed  as  ma- 
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terials  and  instruments  in  the  several  processes  of  domestic 
industry. 

II. — The  establishment  of  a  perfectly  free  trade  between 
the  United  Kingdom  and  the  colonies,  and  between  one 
colony  and  another ;  of  a  British  commercial  league,  placing 
the  trade  throughout  our  widely  extended  empire  upon  the 
footing  of  home  trade,  and  rendering  it  as  free  from  restric- 
tion and  impediment  as  is  the  trade  between  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland. 

III. — The  universal  application  to  all  foreign  countries 
t)f  that  principle  of  reciprocal  freedom  of  trade,  the  adop- 
tion of  which  was  contemplated  by  Lord  Sydenham  in  rela- 
tion to  the  German  Union. 

These  are  the  measures  of  commercial  policy  which  you 
have  gravely  represented  as  constituting  a  system  of  aggra- 
vated mono()oly  and  multiplied  restriction.  But  it  would 
be  uncandid  to  subject  to  a  strictly  literal  interpretation  the 
figurative  language  of  a  creative  imagination.  Your  article 
on  ^'  Free  Trade  and  Retaliation*^  is  an  amusing  fiction. 
The  piece  was  intended  for  representation  on  the  fifth  of 
November.  You  dress  your  Guy  in  party  colours,  send 
him  round  on  the  shoulders  of  Joshua  Gee,  put  incon- 
gruous speeches  into  his  mouth,  and  pelt  the  wicked  image 
for  the  imputed  nonsense.  The  humour  of  the  piece  cob- 
flists  in  this : — the  Peltee  turns  out  to  be  no  less  a  person 
than  an  Ex  Oxford  professor  of  Catallactics — the  politico^ 
economical  philosopher  of  the  Edinburgh  Review.     But 

**  Non  semper  arcum  tendit  Apollo." 

Though,  in  your  recent  article  in  the  Edinburgh  Review, 
you  do  not  appear  **  in  your  original  brightness,"  yet  you 
will  pass  the  "  dim  eclipse,'' 

"  And  with  gladness  pursue 
The  path  which  conducts  you  to  splendour  again.'* 
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Though  the  *^  mighty  mother^  has  seduced  you  to  take  a 
momentary  plunge  with  "  Cibber  s  brazen,  brainless  bro- 
thers,^ yet,  emerging  from  the  polluted  waters, 

"  YouMl  bear  no  traces  of  the  sable  streams, 
But  mount  aloft,  and  join  the  swans  of  Thames.*' 

Professional  and  other  avocations  may,  probably,  prevent 
you  for  some  time  from  entering  upon  that  careful  recon- 
sideration of  the  question  of  international  exchange  which 
cannot  fail  to  convince  you  that  your  principle  that  the 
value  of  the  precious  metals,  in  relation  to  the  produce  of 
any  given  quantity  of  labour,  is  different  in  different  coun- 
tries, is  in  reality  a  reproduction,  under  a  somewhat  varied 
form,  of  the  doctrine  established  by  Ricardo,  that  "  the 
same  rule  which  regulates  the  relative  value  of  commodities 
in  one  country,  does  not  regulate  the  relative  value  of  the 
commodities  exchanged  between  one  and  more  countries.^ 
But  whatever  time  may  be  required  for  the  reconsideration  of 
this  pivot  question  upon  which  the  controversy  between  us 
turns,  there  are  other  points  to  which  you  will  not  delay  to 
reply.  Your  article  in  the  "  Edinburgh  Review''  contains 
representations  at  variance  with  facts.  Statements  contrary 
to  fact,  mad^  under  a  misconception  of  the  fact,  are  errors 
into  which,  under  the  pressure  of  business  or  in  the  heat  of 
composition,  the  most  candid  and  conscientious  inquirer 
after  truth  may  occasionally  fall.  But  statements  contrary 
to  fact,  adhered  to  after  the  contrariety  has  been  shown, 
assume  another  aspect,  and  constitute  a  course  of  proceeding 
of  which  I  believe  you  to  be  utterly  incapable. 

Thanking  you,  in  all  sincerity,  for  the  species  of  reply 
which  you  have  given  to  "  The  Budget,*^ 

I  am,  my  dear  Senior, 

Yours  faithfully, 

R.  TORRENS. 
London^  Nov.  17, 1843. 

o  o 


LETTER 


TO 


THE    INDEPENDENT     ELECTORS 


or  THE 


BOROUGH   OF   SHEFFIELD, 


Gentlemen, 

I  address  myself  to  you  on  the  important  subject  of 
perfect  free  trade,  and  in  reply  to  an  article  in  the  last 
number  of  the  Edinburgh  Review^  because  a  commercial 
treaty  with  the  United  States  would  be  of  incalculable 
advantage  to  your  important  town,  and  because,  on  a 
former  occasion,  an  influential  portion  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Sheffield  honoured  with  their  approval  the  principles  of 
commercial  policy  which  I  had  advocated  in  Parliament. 
On  the  15th  of  August,  1833,  when  the  question  of  the 
Prussian  tariff  was  brought  under  discussion  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  I  spoke  as  follows : — 

**  I  tell  His  Majesty^s  government  that,  by  the  course 
they  are  pursuing,  they  do  very  little  to  extend  British 
industry.  I  am  satisfied  that,  in  order  to  promote  British 
commerce  with  foreign  countries,  the  only  safe  and  prudent 
course  we  can  pursue  is  to  lower  the  duties  on  the  commo- 
dities of  those  countries  which  consent  to  lower  the  duties 
upon  our  produce  or  manufactures.  We  shall  thus  hold 
out  an  inducement  to  other  customers  to  follow  the  same 
course  and  to  lower  their  import  duties.  By  the  mode  of 
proceeding  which  we  hav^  adopted  we  have  induced  foreign 
countries  to  increase  their  duties  upon  British  manufac- 
tiures.    His  Majesty's  ministers  profess  to  be  disciples  of 
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Mr.  HuskissoD)  as  regards-  the  commercial  policy  to  be 
pursued  by  this  country.  But  if  hon.  members  will  look  to 
the  speech  of  Mr.  Huskisson  on  the  American  tariff,  they 
will  find  that  he  declared  that  the  true  policy  of  this  coun- 
try was,  that  whenever  a  foreign  country  raised  the  duties 
upon  articles  of  British  manufacture,  we  should  impose 
corresponding  duties  on  the  commodities  coming  from  that 
country ;  and  that  on  the  same  principle  we  should  lower 
the  duties  on  the  produce  of  all  countries  which  lowered 
their  duties  upon  British  goods.  ~'  I  say,  then,  that  His 
Majesty^s  ministers  have  abandoned  the  opinions  of  Mr« 
JEIuskisson,  and  have  not  acted  on  his  principle  of  recipro- 
city. I  contend  that  Mr.  Huskisson  proceeded  upon  the 
correct  principle ;  and  that  our  commerce  would  have  been 
in  a  much  more  flourishing  condition  than  it  is,  had  that 
principle  been  regularly  acted  upon.  I  am  glad  to  hear 
that  France  has  shown  some  symptoms  of  proceeding  upon 
«  more  liberal  policy.  With  respect  to  our  own  govern- 
ment, I  trust  that  it  will  not  be  influenced  by  any  clamour 
which  may  be  raised,  but  that  it  will  open  our  ports  to  the 
corn  of  all  the  world,  on  the  principle  of  reciprocity  Let 
this  be  done,  and  there  will  no  longer  be  complaining  in 
our  streets,  and  the  country  will  attain  a  degree  of  prospe- 
rity hitherto  unexampled*.'** 

Some  months  after  the  delivery  of  this  speech  upon  the 
Prussian  tarifl^,  a  vacancy  occurred  in  the  representation  of 
Shefiield,  and  a  meeting  of  the  electors  was  held  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  whether  Mr.  Ward,  your  present 
member,  or  myself,  should  be  brought  forward  as  a  can- 
didate with  the  unanimous  support  of  the  Liberal  interest. 
Though,  on  this  occasion,  the  majority  decided  in  favour 
of  Mr.  Ward,  yet  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  learning  that 
the  highly  respectable  minority  who  approved  of  my  con- 
duct in  Parliament,  and  favoured  me  with  their  support, 

♦  Mirror  of  rmrliamtnU 
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comprised  individuals  most  deeply  interested  in  the  proa^ 
perity  of  the  trade  of  Sheffield. 

Ten  eventful  years  have  passed  since  I  advocated  in 
Parliament  the  principles  of  commercial  policy  which 
attracted  the  favourable  notice  of  the  enlightened  electors 
of  Sheffield.  My  principles  remain  not  only  unchanged,  but 
confirmed.  For  the  reasons  which  I  shall  now  endeavour 
to  explain,  I  feel  a  deep  and  increasing  conviction  that  the 
prosperity  of  England,  and  more  especially  the  prosperity 
of  Sheffield,  cannot  be  restored  and  upheld  without  the  gene- 
ral adoption  of  perfect  free  trade,  upon  principles  of  recipro- 
city. Perfect  free  trade  w  the  absence  of  restrictions  on 
both  sides.  The  adoption  of  imperfect  free  iradcy  or  tlie 
removal  of  restriction  on  one  side  while  it  is  retained  upoh 
the  other,  would  be  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  esta- 
blishment of  monopoly  in  favour  of  our  foreign  rivals^ 
I  entreat  the  attention  of  the  intelligent  electors  of  Shield*, 
while  I  proceed  to  point  out  the  way  in  which  the  adoption 
of  this  monopoly  in  favour  of  foreigners  would  cause  a 
further  decline  of  prices  and  of  wages  in  England. 

The  effects  which  are  produced  upon  the  commerce  ot 
the  country  by  the  occurrence  of  a  deficient  harvest  are,  in 
many  respects,  similar  to  the  effects  which  would  follow 
from  one-sided  freedom  of  trade.  A  careful  examination 
will  show  that  the  difference  between  the  two  cases  amounts 
to  little  more  than  this — that  the  depression,  ocasioned  by  a 
deficient  harvest,  is  only  temporary,  while  the  depression 
which  must  result  from  giving  to  foreign  producers  free 
trade  in  the  British  market,  while  British  producers  should 
be  denied  free  trade  in  foreign  markets,  would  be  a  perma- 
nent depression.  Let  us  look  at  the  causes  which  render 
the  depression  of  trade  temporary  in  the  one  case,  and  which 
would  render  it  permanent  in  the  other. 

We  will,  in  the  first  place,  examine  the  process  by  which 
a  deficient  harvest  leads  to  a  temporarary  depression  of 
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tivde.    When  foreign  trade  is  in  its  ordinary  state,  the 
value  of  the  goods  which  we  export  is  equal  to  the  value  of 
die  goods  which  we  import ;  and  therefore  no  gold  is  drawn 
from  the  banks  in  order  to  effect  foreign  payments,  and  the 
banks  are  not  driven  in  self-defence  to  contract  their  cus- 
tomary accommodation  to  the  public     When  the  ordinary 
state  of  foreign  trade  is  disturbed  by  the  occurrence  of  a 
deficient  harvest,  a  different  state  of  things  is  produced. 
In  this  case,  the  value  of  our  imports  is  immediately  in- 
creased by  the  amount  of  the  increased  quantity  of  foreign 
com  received ;  while  no  corresponding  increase  in  the  value 
of  our  exports  can  be  immediately  effected.    Gold  must  now 
be  withdrawn  from  the  banks  to  pay  the  balances  due  to 
foreign  countries.     The  banks,  being  thus  crippled,  are 
compelled  either  to  refuse  to  their  customers  the  expected 
accommodation,  or  else  to  incur  the  hazard  of  insolvencv. 
The  prudent  put  on  the  inevitable  screw ;  the  over-confident 
become  involved  in  the  ruin  which  they  vainly  assisted 
their  friends  to  avoid.     Credit  is  shaken,  prices  and  profits 
and  wages  fall.     Such  are,  as  experience  has  too  frequently 
proved,  the  necessary  results  of  a  deficient  harvest,  sud- 
denly requiring  an  extraordinary  increase  in  the  import- 
ation of  foreign  corn.     But  though  experience  informs  us 
that  these  calamitous  results  are  produced  by  any  considen 
rable  deficiency  in  the  supply  of  home-grown  corn,  yet  it  is 
exceedingly  important  that  we  should  be  able  to  trace  out, 
step  by  step,  the  manner  in  which  these  results  are  pro* 
duced.     In  the  ordinary  state  of  foreign  trade,  the  value  of 
our  exports  is  equal  to  the  value  of  our  imports,  and  the 
banks  are  not  drained  of  their  gold  in  order  that  a  balance 
may  he  paid   to  foreign  countries.    Why   should   it   be 
otherwise,  when  the  customary  course  of  foreign  trade  is 
interrupted  by  an  extraordinary  importation  of  fordgn 
com  P    In  the  ordinary  state  of  trade,  the  foreign  goods 
imported  are  paid  for  by  the  British  goods  exported^  and 
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no  witfadrsawal  of  ^M  and  contraction  of  crMit  take  pTace. 
What,  then,  is  the  reason  why  an  extraordinary  importatioii 
of  foreign  corn  is  hot  paid  for  by  an  extraordinary  export- 
ation of  British  goods  ?  What  are  the  distinctive  circum* 
stances  which  rendet  it  necessary  to  |)ay  a  balance  in  the 
precious  metals  in  the  former  case,  and  not  necessary  to 
pay  such  a  bidance  in  the  latter  case  ?  These  are  importatit 
questions,  worthy  of  all  consideration. 

When  the  holders  and  the  growers  of  foreign  com  send 
to  the  British  market  an  extraordinary  supply  of  grain^ 
they  do  not  expend  the  ivhole  of  their  returns  in  the  pur- 
chase of  British  goods.  One  part  of  these  returns  may  be 
invested  in  foreign  (Securities ;  another  portion  may  be  added 
to  the  capital  of  the  foreign  merchant  and  the  foreign  dnU 
tivator ;  another  portion  in  the  purchase  of  domestic  goods ; 
and  another  in  the  purchase  (tf  imported  goods  produced, 
not  in  England,  but  in  the  other  commercial  cotifitriA  6f 
the  world.  When  an  unusually  large  importation  of  fof^igtt 
com  takes  place,  it  is  only  a  portum,  and,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, only  a  small  portion,  of  the  j^rice  of  the  inereasi^ 
importation  which  the  foreigner  devotes  to  the  pureh^sid  at 
an  increased  quantity  of  British  goods.  Now,  if  the  price 
which,  on  the  occurrence  of  a  deficient  harvest,  we  pay  to 
foreign  merchants  fbr  an  increased  importation  cf  corii  be 
more  than  the  price  which  the  foreign  merchants  pay  to  us 
fbr  an  increased  importation  df  British  goods,  we  roust 
balance  the  account  by  a  transmission  of  the  precious  metals. 
The  necessary  consequenc^es  are  a  drain  upon  the  banks  for 
gold — a  contraction  for  currency — a  diminution  of  the 
accustomed  accommodation  afforded  to  the  trade — com- 
mercial embarrassments,  and  a  fall  in  prices.  After  a  time, 
the  fall  in  prices  leads  to  ah  increased  exportation  of  goods ; 
our  exports  again  balance  our  imports,  and  there  i^  an  ex- 
tension of  the  foreign  trade,  obtained  by  submitting  to 
rednbed  profits  And  lower  wages. 
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'  The  effects  thus  produced  by  a  deficient  harvest  are  pre- 
dsel  J  similar  to  those  which  would  be  produced  by  remitting 
our  duties  upon  foreign  productions,  while  foreign  countries 
should  retain  their  duties  upon  British  goods.  In  either 
case  the  process  would  be  the  same.  The  great  importance 
of  the  subject  must  plead  my  excuse  for  requesting  your 
attention  to  the  following  detailed  explanation  : — 

Were  a  free  trade,  upon  the  principle  of  reciprocity, 
established  between  England  and  the  United  States,  the 
prosperity  of  both  countries  would  advance  with  a  rapidity 
which  can  scarcely  be  calculated.  As  we  lowered  our 
duties  upon  the  produce  of  America,  there  would  be  an 
extraordinary  increase  in  the  amount  of  our  imports  from 
that  country ;  while,  as  America  reduced  her  tariff  upon 
British  goods,  our  exports  to  America  would  be  increased 
in  the  same  proportion  as  onr  imports.  The  debts  we  in- 
curred on  account  of  our  imports  would  be  discharged  by 
the  credits  we  obtained  on  account  of  our  exports.  We 
should  have  no  balance  to  pay  in  the  precious  metals. 
The  banks  would  not  be  run  upon  for  gold.  There  would 
be  no  contraction  of  the  currency,  no  diminution  of  the 
accustomed  accommodation  to  trade ;  and  the  extension  of 
Qur  foreign  transactions  would  be  accompanied,  not  by  a 
diminution  of  profits  and  of  wages,  but  by  an  advance  in 
both.  Let  us  now  consider  the  very  different  effects  which 
would  be  produced  were  England  to  remit  her  import 
duties  upon  American  produce,  while  America  continued 
to  enforce  her  hostile  tariff  against  British  goods. 

In  this  case  there  would  be,  as  before,  an  extraordinary 
increase  in  the  amount  of  our  imports  from  America;  but 
there  would  not  be,  as  before,  a  corresponding  increase  in 
the  amount  of  our  exports  to  that  country. 
.  The  consumption  of  American  produce  would  be  in- 
creased in  the  British  market,  because  the  remisskxi  of  the 
import  duty  would  reduce  its  price;  but  there  would  not 
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be  in  the  American  market  a  obnnespoiiding  increase  in  the 
consumption  of  British  goods,  because  there  the  retention 
of  the  import  duty  would,  in  the  first  instance,  prevent  a 
reduction  in  their  price.    The  necessary  consequence  would 
tbe,  that  the  whole  of  the  additional  amount  realised  by  the 
Americans,  on  account  of  their  increased  exports  to  England, 
would  not    be  laid  out  in  the  purchase  of  an  increased 
quantity  of  British  goods.     One  portion  of  the  proceeds 
<>btained  by  the  Americans,  on  account  of  their  increa^ 
exports  to  England,  they  would  expend  on  the  cultivation 
of  their  western  forests ;  another  portion  in  extending  thi^ir 
xanals  or  railroads ;  anotb^  in  purchasing  for  immediate 
consumption  goods  produced  at  home,  and  another  in  pui*- 
chasing  for  immediate  consumption  imported  commodities 
•produced,  not  in  England,  but  in  other  foreign  countries. 
The  remaining  and  eomparatively  insignificant  portion  of 
the  proceeds  obtained  by  their  increased  exports  to  England 
would  be  expmded  by  the  Americans  in  the  purchase  of 
British  goods.     It  is  perfectly  evident,  therefore,  that  a 
repeal  of  the  English  duties  upon  American  produce,  if  not 
accompanied  by  a  repeal  of  the  American   duties  upon 
British  goods,  would  render  it   necessary  that  England 
•should,  in  the  first  instance,  pay  to  America  a  considerable 
balance  in  the  precious  metals.    Now  the  payment  of  this 
balance  would  cause  a  drain  upon  the  banks  for  gold^*a 
contraction  of  the  circulation-— a    restriction    of   accom- 
modation— a  decline  in  wages — and  a  fall  in  prices.    After 
a   time  the  fall  in  the  prices  of  British  goods  would  be 
followed  by  increased  exportation ;  and  the  increased  ex- 
portation  would  balance  the  increased  importation,  and 
render  unnecessary  a  further  transmission  of  the  precious 
metals.     The  quantity  of  British  goods  exported  would 
now  be  increased;  but  the  capitalists  and  the  operatives 
who  contributed  to  the  production  o£  goods  for  the  Ibrei^ 
market  would   obtain  reduced  profits  and  receive  lower 
wages. 
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Thus  tmt  the  efBdeU  pnidooed  by  a  dtfiaent  hsrveflt  «re 
pt0d^ly  nmikur  to  the  effects  which  wduld  be  pxkluoed  by 
a  reunttion  of  our  import  duties  upon  American  produce^ 
while  America  should  retain  her  import  duties  upon  Britirii 
manufactures^  There  is,  however,  an  important  diffefenee 
between  the  two  eases.  When  a  deficient  harveit  ooenit, 
the  contraction  of  the  circulation,  and  die  fall  in  priees,  in 
piofits  and  in  wages,  are  only  temporary.  Were  we  to  re- 
mit our  duties  on  American  produce,  without  stipulating 
for  a  correqKmding  concession  in  favour  of  British  industry, 
the  contraction  of  the  circulation,  and  the  consequent  fall 
in  priees,  in  profits,  and  in  wages,  would  be  permanent 
The  cause  of  this  important  difference  nquires  a  carefid 
examination. 

WbMi  a  deficient  harvest  requires  an  incrdued  importa- 
tion of  foreign  com,  the  banks  are  drained  of  their  treasure, 
the  circulation  is  contracted,  and  prices  fall.  Now,  the  fall 
of  prices  thus  occasioned  leads  to  sudi  an  increase  in  tbe 
amount  of  our  exports  as  is  sufficient  to  pay  for  the  in- 
creased importation  of  com.  The  fol^ign  exchange  is 
restored  to  par,  and  foreign  trade  is  brought  back  to  a 
trade  of  barter.  While  things  are  in  this  state,  and  while 
the  increased  importation  of  com  is  paid  for  by  an  increased 
exportation  of  British  goods,  an  abundant  harvest  occurs, 
and  the  increased  importation  of  foreign  com  is  suddenly 
discontinued.  But  the  increased  exportation  of  British 
goods,  occasioned  by  the  reduction  of  prices,  stiH  continues. 
Vor^gn  countries  now  owe  a  balance  to  England,  and  are 
compelled  to  pay  that  balance  in  the  precious  metids;  the 
gold  which  had  been  abstracted  retums,  the  coffers  of  the 
banks  are  replenished,  the  circulation  expimds,  and  priees, 
and  profits,  and  wages  ore  restored  t6  thdr  original  levdi. 
Wocdd  a  rimilaf  reason  take  place  in  the  case  of  a  fail  of 
psicia  oeoasicaiid  by  the  adoption  of  one^diMl  fiMdom  of 
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trade?    This  ii  a  most  importabt  qiMrtloii,  and  may,  wifh^ 
out  difficulty,  be  atiiwered« 

Were  we  to  take  off  our  impart  duties  upon  Americaii 
produce,  while  she  retained  her  duties  upon  British  goods^ 
the  increased  consumption  of  American  produce^  in  the 
British  market,  would  be  balanced  by  a  corresponding  in* 
crease  in  the  consumption  of  British  goods  in  the  Ameri<- 
can  market^  ae  soon  as  the  eafportation  of  the  meiaU  and 
the  amtraction  of  the  circulation  in  England  should  have 
Reeled  such  a  reduction  in  the  price  of  British  goods  as 
might  cause  them  to  command,  in  foreign  markets,  an  ifp- 
creased  sale,  co^eatensive  with  the  increased  comsumption 
cf  foreign  produce,  caused  by  the  remission  of  owt  import 
duties.  Now,  were  America,  under  these  circumstances,  to 
take  off  h&r  duties  upon  British  goods,  then  a  reaction 
would  be  produced  precisely  similar  to  that  which  occurs 
when  a  deficient  harvest  is  followed  by  an  abundant  one. 
Previous  to  the  remission  of  the  American  duties,  the  de- 
mand for  British  goods  in  the  American  market  had  become 
equal  to  the  demand  for  American  goods  in  the  British 
market.  On  the  remission  of  the  American  duties,  there- 
fore, the  demand  for  British  goods  in  America  will  exceed 
the  demand  for  American  produce  in  England.  America 
will  now  become  indebted  to  England  to  an  amount  equrra- 
lent  to  this  excess.  The  debt  must  be  liquidated  by  a 
transmission  of  the  metals,  and  the  balance  oi  payments 
will  continue  to  be  in  favour  of  England,  until  the  expan^ 
sion  of  the  currency,  and  the  consequent  rise  of  prices,  by 
checking  exports  and  augmenting  imports,  bring  back  our 
commerce  with  America  to  a  trade  of  barter.  Now,  the 
restoration  of  prices  and  the  re-adjustment  of  trade,  which 
would  be  occasioned  by  the  remission  of  the  American 
duties,  couM  not  take  place  were  these  duties  retained.  The 
effect  must  be  as  permanent  as  its  osfuse.    When  oonHnep- 
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oial  depression  is  occasioned  by  the  disturbance  resulting 
from  adverse  seasons,  that  depression  is  temporary,  became 
genial  seasons  are  certain  to  return ;  and  when  commercial 
(depression  is  occasioned  by  adverse  tariffs,  that  depression 
is  permanent,  because  nations  and  governments  are  slow  to 
discern  the  invaluable  advantages  of  reciprocal  freedom  of 
trade.  The  inhabitants  of  She£Seld  know,  from  calamitous 
ezperiencey  how  permanent  is  the  depression  of  trade  caused 
by  the  American  tarifi*. 

The  correctness  of  the  .principles  of  commercial  policy 
which  I  propounded  in  Parliament  ten  years  ago,  and  which 
I  have  ever  since  consistently  maintained,  has  been  fully  de- 
monstrated by  Mr.  Senior,  in  an  article  on  free  trade  and 
retaliation,  published  in  the  last  number  of  the  Edinburgh 
Review.  The  leading  principles  which  I  have  endeavoured 
to  establish  are,  first,  that  the  value  of  the  produce  of  Bri- 
tish labour  as  compared  with  the  produce  of  foreign  labour 
is  r^ulated,  not  by  the  cost  of  production,  but  by  therelor 
tion  of  demand  to  supply ;  and,  second,  that  hostile  tariffs, 
by  altering  the  relation  of  demand  and  supply  to  our  disad- 
vantage,* lower  the  price  of  British  goods  in  foreign  mar- 
kets. These  important  principles  Mr.  Senior  has  demon- 
strated in  the  article  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  to  which  I 
Jiave  alluded.  He  says — ^^  Gold  and  silver  are  more  than 
one-third  dearer  in  France  than  in  England.  It  costs  a 
Frenchman  more  labour  to  obtain  two  ounces  of  silver  than  it 
jcosts  an  Englishman  to  obtain  three.^  This  proves  my  whole 
case.  If  English  commodities,  the  productive  cost  of  which  is 
the  labour  of  two,  are  in  relation  to  silver  of  the  $ame  value 
as  French  commodities,  the  productive  cost  of  which  is  the 
labour  of  three,  then  it  is  self-evident  that  the  value  of 
English  commodities,  in  relation  to  French  commodities, 
jcannpt  be  determined  by  the  cost  of  production.  But  this 
is  not  all.  If  a  commodity  produced  in  England  by  the  Ibt 
bour  of  two  will  purchase  the  same  quantity  of  silver  which 
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can  be  purchased  by  a  commodity  produced  in  France  by 
the  labour  of  three,  it  is  self-evident  that  the  produce  <^  a 
given  quantity  of  English  labour  will  be,  in  relation  to  all 
foreign  commodities,  more  valuable  by  fifty  per  cent,  than 
the  produce  of  the  same  quantity  of  French  labour.  Thus, 
upon  Mr.  Senior's  own  showing,  cost  of  production,  which 
determines  the  value,  in  relation  to  each  other,  of  commo- 
dities produced  in  the  same  country,  does  not  determine  the 
value  in  relation  to  each  other  of  commodities  produced  in 
different  countries.  Mr.  Senior  has  published,  in  the  Edin^ 
burgh  RevietVy  am  essay  extending  to  upwards  of  forty  pages, 
with  the  avowed  design  of  refuting  the  principles  of  com- 
mercial policy  which  I  have  ventured  to  propound;  bul 
Mr.  Senior,  like  Balaam  of  old,  blesses,  where  be  came  to 
curse. 

The  advocacy  of  the  Ricardo  doctrine  of  foreign  trader 
and  of  the  Huskisson  doctrine  of  reciprocal  freedom,  which, 
in  1838,  obtained  the  approval  of  the  electors  of  SheflBeld, 
lias,  in  1843,  exposed  me  to  numerous  assaults  from  the  new 
school  of  one-sided  free^-traders.  My  friend,  Mr.  Sem*or, 
good  at  need,  gallantly  rushes  to  the  rescue,  and  gives  me 
the  victory  by  performing,  with  great  precisian  and  effecti 
the  Londonderry  movement  of  turning  his  back  upon  him-> 
self. 

The  advocates  of  that  imperfect  free  trade  which  con- 
fiists  in  the  removal  of  restrictions  on  one  side,  and  in  their 
retention  on  the  other,  contend  that,  were  we  to  open  oiir 
ports  to  the  produce  of  the  United  States,  America  would 
forthwith  imitate  our  example,  and  relax  her  tarifil  This 
argument  of  the  one-sidedists  is  utterly  faUacious.  The 
main  argument  against  remitting  our  import  duties  upon 
the  produce  of  the  United  States,  without  stipulating  for  a 
corresponding  concession  in  favour  of  British  goods,  is,  that 
ihe  adoption  of  such  a  course  would  be  an  invitation  to 
America  to  persist  in  maintaining  her  hostile  tariff*.    At 
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present,  there  is  a  powerful  and  an  increasing  party  in  the 
Union  anxious  to  enter  into  a  liberal  commercial  treaty  with 
England.     The  main  object  of  this  influential  and  growing 
party  is,  to  obtain  in  the  British  market  an  opening  for  their 
agricultural  produce;  and,  in  order  to  obtain  this  para* 
mount  object,  they  are  willing  to  admit  British  goods  at 
lower  duties.     America  is  willing  to  give  us  a  large  price 
in  exchange  for  a  great  adyantage.     Would  she  be  willing 
to  give  the  price,  were  we  to  offer  her  the  advantage  for 
nothing  ?   America  is  fully  aware  that  trade  witJi  England^ 
on  the  principle  of  reciprocity,  would  accelerate  the  culti- 
▼ation  of  her  western  forests,  and  retard  the  progress  of  her 
manufacturing  towns;  but  she  is  willing  to  incur  the  tem« 
porary  loss  which  free  trade  would  inflict  upon  her  manu- 
facturers, for  the  sake  of  securing  the  permanent  advantages 
which  it  would  confer  on  her  agriculturists.    But  if  we 
present  to  America,  as  a  free  gift,  all  the  advantages  whidi 
heat  agriculture  can  derive  from  a  free  trade  with  England, 
will  she,  after  obtaining  aU  that  she  wants  from  us  for  no- 
thing, be  disposed  to  sacrifice  her  own  manufacturing  esta- 
blishments for  the  disinterested  gratification  of  extending 
those    of   England?      A    gratuitous    and    unconditional 
cfpmnng  of  our  ports  to  the  produce  of  the  United  States 
would  be  the  certain  means  of  preventing  America  from 
entering  into  a  liberal  commercial  treaty  with  this  country. 
An  unconditional  repeal  of  the  import  duties  upon  Ame- 
rican produce  would  not  only  perpetuate  the  American 
tariff  against  British  goods,  but  would  render  the  British 
producer  tributary  to  the  American  consumer.    The  un- 
conditional repeal  of  our  duties  would,  in  the  first  instance, 
cause  our  imports  from  America  to  inorease  in  a  greater 
proportion  than  our  exports  to  America ;  a  balance  would 
have  to  be  paid  in  the  preoioua  metals.    Grold  would  flow 
oot«-»the  corrency  would  contract— «nd  the  prices  of  Bri- 
tish goods  would  fall  until  it  became  more  advantageous  to 
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pay  in  goods  than  in  gold.  At  this  point,  the  commerce 
between  the  two  countries  would  be  restored  to  a  trade  of 
barter,  and  the  amount  of.  pur  es^ports  would  be  increased 
in  the  same  proportion  as  the  amount  of  our  imports ;  but 
the  extension  of  our  foreign  trade  would  be  the  consequence 
of  reduced  prices,  profits,  and  wages.  The  produce  of  any 
quantity  of  British  labour  would  exchange  for  the  produce 
of  a  less  quantity  of  foreign  labour  than  before.  England 
would  be  rendered  tributary  to  the  United  States,  To  re- 
peal our  import  duties  upon  American  produce,  without 
stipulating  for  a  corresponding  concession  in  favour  of  Bri- 
tish goods,  would  be  to  tender  to  America  a  bounty  upoa 
the  retenticm  of  her  hostile  tariff* 

No  portion  of  the  United  Kingdom  is  so  deeply  interesled 
as  Sheffield  in  effecting  a  liberal  commercial  treaty  with  the 
United  States  of  North.  America;  and  uqder  th«  conviction 
that  the  attainment  of  this  most  desirable  object  would  be 
rendered  altogether  hopeless  by  the  adc^ion  of  that  oner 
sided  freedom  of  trade  which  ha^  become  the  monomania  of 
the  day,  I  have  attempted  to  counteract  the  delusion  by  re- 
producing to  the  enlightened  inhabitants  of  Sheffield  those 
principles  of  commercial  policy  which  they  formerly  ap- 
proved, which  Mr.  Huskisson  was  prepared  to  carry  into 
practical  effect,  and  whichf  in  his  invaluable  chapter  upon 
foreign  trade,  Ricardo  has  theoretically  demonstrated. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be, 

Gentlemen, 
Your  obliged  and  obedient  Servant, 

R.  TORRENS. 
LondWy  Amg*  15, 1848. 
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FREE    TRADE. 


TO  RICHARD  COBDEN,  ESQ,,  M.P. 

My  deab  Sir, 

Having  been,  from  the  year  1816  to  the  present  period,  a 
zealous  and  consistent  advocate  of  the  principles  of  free 
trade,  I  venture  to  hope  that  you  will  not  be  indisposed  to 
consider  the  suggestions  wliich  I  atn  about  to  offer  regarding 
the  means  by  which  these  principles  may  be  most  effectually 
and  most  speedily  brought  into  practical  operation.  On 
some  important  points  we  are,  I  believe,  entirely  agreed  4 
while,  upon  some  others,  I  have  the  disadvantage  of  dis- 
senting from  the  opinions  of  which  you  are  the  eloqutet 
and  powerful  advocate.  I  shall  endeavour,  in  the  first 
place,  to  state  the  extent  of  our  agreement ;  and,  in  the 
second  place,  to  explain  the  grounds  of  my  belief  that  the 
course  which  you  are  pursuing  is  calculated  to  retard  the 
accomplishment  of  the  object  which  we  are  mutually  desirous 
to  promote. 

The  most  beneficial  commerce  is  that  which  is  carried  oft 
between  an  old  country  possessing  manufacturing  supe- 
riority, and  a  new  country  possessing  extensive  tracts  of 
fertile  and  unoccupied  land.  In  a  country  possessing  feirtile 
tracts  of  unappropriated  land,  the  only  cause  which  can 
retard  prosperity  is  the  difficulty  of  exchanging  the  pro- 
duce of  the  soil  for  manufactured  goods ;  while  in  a 
densely-peopled  country,  possessing  manufacturing  supe- 
riority, the  only  limit  to  prosperity  is  that  created  by  the 
difficulty  of  exchanging  finished  goods  for  raw  materials. 
Establish  a  perfectly  unrestricted  trade  between  two 
countries  thus  circumstanced,  and  prosperity,  will  he  a^c^e- 
lerated  in  both.  Never  before,  in  the  history  of  the  world, 
did  any  two  countries  possess  in  so  extraordinary  a  d^^ree 
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the  power  of  promoting  the  proeperity  of  each  other  as  that 
which  is  now  possessed  by  England  and  the  United  States; 
and  never  before  in  the  annals  of  human  folly  was  there  a 
more  melancholy  example  **  of  the  small  portion  of  wisdom 
which  governs  nations,"  than  that  which  is  exhibited  by 
England  and  the  United  States,  in  refusing  to  receive  from 
each  other  the  inestimable  gifts  which  an  unrestricted  com- 
mercial intercourse  would  confer.  Thus  far,  as  I  believe, 
our  opinions  do  not  differ  by  the  shadow  of  a  shade. 

Though  we  hold  identical  opinions  regarding  the  results 
which  would  follow  were  England  to  receive  the  produce  of 
America  duty  free,  while  America  received  British  goods 
duty  free,  yet  we  hold  opposite  opinions  as  respects  the  effects 
which  would  be  produced  were  England  to  admit  the  pro- 
duce of  America  duty  free  while  America  retained  her  tariff 
against  British  goods.  You  believe  that  the  unconditional 
repeal  of  our  duties  upon  American  produce  would  not  only 
be  followed  by  an  increase  in  the  profits  of  trade  and  in  the 
wages  of  labour  in  this  country,  but  would  have  the  further 
beneficial  effect  of  inducing  America  to  abandon  her  hostile 
tariff.  I  believe  that  the  unconditional  repeal  of  our  duties 
upon  American  produce  would  not  only  have  the  effect  of 
lowering  the  profits  of  trade  and  the  wages  of  labour  in 
this  country,  but  would  have  the  further  injurious  conscN 
quence  of  offering  to  America  a  bounty  upon  the  retention 
of  her  tariff.  The  ground  of  this  belief  I  will  now 
endeavour  to  explain* 

The  States  of  the  American  Union  bordering  on  the 
Canadian  lakes  possess  undeveloped  agricultural  capabilities 
.of  immense  extent.  The  valley  of  the  Mississipi,  1400 
miles  in  length,  and  nearly  the  same  in  breadth,  and  inter- 
sected throughout  its  vast  extent  by  navigable  streams,  is 
itself  capable  of  supplying  food  and  raw  materials  for  a 
population  as  great  perhaps  as  that  of  the  whole  of  Europe. 
It  cannot  be  doubted  that  a  total  repeal  of  the  corn  laws 
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commercial  prosperity,  while  cre« 
profits  and  high  wages  obtained' 
such  an  additicxial  demand  for 
ductions  of  the  aoH  as  would  causfe 
the  rental  of  the  kingdom. 

You  will  tell  me,  perhaps,  thaty 
happy  results,  it  is  not  necessary! 
should  be  repealed ;  that  it  is  by  thl 
and  not  by  that  of  our  exports^ 
country  is  increased ;  that  if  we  ta 
the  exports  will  take  care  of  themse 
not  give  us  her  corn  for  nothing 
payment  either  in  goods  or .  in  mc 
should  render  it  impracticable  for 
should  send  goods  to  other  markets, 
pay  in  money ;  and  that  as  surely 
produce  to  an  increased  amount,  we 
or  by  a  circuitous  trade,  sell  Britia 
increased  amount,  in  order  to  pay  fc 

Now  I  at  once  admit,  that  these  ] 
so  frequently  repeated  both  in  and 
self-evident  truths ;  but  at  the  san 
they  have  no  bearing  whatever  upoi 
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withtmt  such  a  reduction  in  ike  value  of  BriHsh  goods  a$ 
wotUd  cause  a  decline  both  in  profits  and  in  wages.  Wlien 
an  individual  incurs  increased  liabilities  beyond  his  ordsBoaxy 
means  of  payment,  he  must  make  good  his  engagements  by 
sacrificing  his  proptety,  at  whatever  price ;  and  surely,  in 
the  case  of  an  individual,  it  would  be  a  singular  mode  of 

argument  to  urge  the  necessity  of  making  the  sacrifice  as  a 
proof  of  the  advantage  resulting  from  improvident  pun- 
chases.  Now,  if  this  argument  would  be  absurd  in  the  case 
of  an  individual,  it  must  be  equally  absurd  in  the  case  of  a 
nation.  The  advocates  of  an  unconditional  repeal  of  the 
com  laws  do  not  advance  a  single  step  by  asserting  the 
truism,  that,  if  we  import  foreign  produce  to  a  greater 
amount,  we  must  export  British  goods  to  some  fdace,  and  at 
some  price,  to  a  propordonably  increased  amount.  Theunr 
conditional  repealer  has  another  and  a  very  different  task  to 
perform.  He  has  to  show  that  the  value  of  the  produce  df 
British  labour,  in  relation  to  the  produce  of  foreign  labour, 
would  not  be  reduced  were  we  to  increase,  by  a  total  repeal 
of  the  com  laws,  our  demand  for  foreign  produce,  while  die 
retention  of  hostile  tariffs  prevented  a  corresponding  increase 
in  the  foreign  demand  for  British  goods. 

Wene  we  to  open  our  ports  to  the  produce  of  the  United 
States,  we  might  obtain  a  very  considemble,  and  a  coa- 
stantly-Jmrreaang  supply  of  American  com*  It  would  be 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  estimate  the  quantity  or  the 
value  of  the  imports ;  but  we  may  assume,  for  the  sake  of 
argument,  that  we  should  annually  receive  from  America 
2,00(^000  quarters^  at  a  cost  of  409.  per  quarter.  Now  I 
would  request  you,  as  a  practical  merchant,  to  explain  to 
me  the  terms  upon  which,  while  America  retains  her  tariff, 
England  could  pay  to  that  country  an  additional  4,000,000l. 
per  annum  for  imported  com  ?  Would  you  effect  this  pay- 
ment by  exporting  to  the  United  States  increased  quantitiJM 
of  the  staples  of  Lancashkre  and  Yorkshire  ?  If  you  did, 
you  would  have  to  encounter  ad  valorem  duties  of  from  80 
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to  4k>  per  cent.,  and  would  be  compelled,  in  order  to  com- 
pete with  the  similar  fabrics  of  America,  to  sell  your  goods 
at  prices  lower,  by  80  and  40  per  cent,  than  those  which  the 
American  manufacturer  might  realise.  Now,  American 
labour  is  as  efficacious  as  English  labour,  and  therefore, 
when  you  sold  the  produce  of  English  labour  at  prices 
reduced  by  SO  and  40  per  cent  bdo^  the  prices  of  the 
produce  of  American  labour,  you  would  be  compelled  to 
reduce  the  wages  of  the  En^ish  operative  from  SO  to  40 
per  cent  below  the  wages  of  the  American  operative.  A 
considerable  decline  of  wages,  and  an  insuperable  obstacle  to 
an  advance  of  wages,  would  be  the  inevitable  results  of 
paying,  during  the  continuance  of  the  American  tariff,  for 
large  importations  of  American  com  by  a  direct  exportation 
tyf  British  .goods  to  the  American  market 

Would  you  endeavour  to  prevent  this  decline  of  wages  in 
England  by  paying  for  American  com,  not  by  a  direct,  bat 
by  a  circuitous  trade?  If  you  did,  you  would  escape  the 
tariff  of  America  only  to  encounter  the  still  more  stringent 
tarifdiof  the  continent  of  Europe.  Now,  you  will  admit,  as 
a  practical  merchant,  that  goods  of  the  same  kind  and 
quality  cannot  be  sold  in  the  same  market  at  different  prices, 
and  that  if  British  goods  have  to  pay  in  foreign  countries 
duties  from  which  the  nmilar  goods  of  those  countries  are 
exempt,  the  prices  realised  by  the  British  exporter  must  be 
less  by  the  amount  of  the  duties  than  the  prices  obtained  by 
the  foreign  manufacturer*  But  if  you  make  this  admission 
(and  I  think  you  cannot  avoid  making  it)  you  will  not  be 
in  a  condition  to  deny  that  a  reducticm  of  the  wages  of  the 
English  operative  would  follow  as  certainly  from  the  cir- 
cuitous as  from  the  direct  mode  of  providing  for  the  pay- 
ment of  large  importations  of  foreign  com. 

A  progressive  decline  of  wages,  deeply  calamitous  as  that 
decline  would  be,  is  not  the  only  evil  which  the  adoption 
of  one-sided  freedom  of  trade  would  entail  upon  the  country. 
W«pe  you  to  increase  the  demand  for  foreign  production 
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by  repealing  our  import  duties,  while  the  retention  of 
hostile  tariffs  prevented  a  corresponding  increase  in  the 
foreign  demand  for  British  goods,  you  would  reduce  the 
value  of  the  produce  of  British  labour  in  relation  to  the 
produce  of  foreign  labour ;  or,  in  other  words,  you  would 
raise  the  value  of  foreign  commodities  as  compared  with 
domestic  commodities.  Now,  gold  is  a  foreign  commodity ; 
and,  consequently,  you  would  raise  the  value  of  gold  in 
relation  to  British  labour  and  it  products.  But  gold, 
besides  being  a  commodity  in  the  market,  is  the  measure  of 
value  by  which  the  amount  of  the  debt  is  estimated,  and  in 
which  the  taxes  are  paid.  An  increase  in  the  real  amount 
of  the  debt  and  in  the  pressure  of  taxation,  the  derange- 
ment of  all  the  relations  between  debtor  and  creditor, 
universal  embarrassment,  and  perhaps  national  bankruptcy, 
would  be  the  fearful  results  of  the  adoption  of  one-sided 
freedom  of  trade. 

I  had  intended  to  explain  the  grounds  of  my  belief  that 
the  unconditional  abandonment  of  our  import  duties  upon 
the  produce  of  America  would  have  the  effect  of  offering 
her  a  bounty  upon  the  retention  of  her  hostile  tariff;  but 
I  have  not  left  myself  space  to  enter  upon  this  branch  of 
the  subject,  and  I  must,  therefore,  postpone  the  discussion 
of  it  to  some  future  occasion.  In  the  meantime,  allow  me 
to  assure  you  that  in  offering  for  your  consideration  the 
grounds  of  opinions  not  hastily  formed,  my  only  object  is 
to  elicit  truth,  and  that  I  should  infinitely  prefer  the  dis- 
covery and  the  correction  of  an  error  to  the  promulgation 
of  a  doctrine  at  variance  with  sound  principles  of  econo- 
mical science. 

I  am,  my  dear  Sir, 

Yours,  very  truly, 

R.  TORBENS. 

Xondofij  May  14. 


RECIPROCITY. 


COLONEL  TORRENS,  IN  REPLY  TO  ARTHUR 

MORSE,  ESQ. 

I  HAVE  read  with  attention  the  letter  which  you 
addressed  to  me  in  the  Morning  Chronicle  of  the  S4th  in- 
stant. As  we  agree  on  some  important  positions,  I  am  not 
without  hopes  Uiat  by  mutual  explanation  we  may  ulti- 
9l^tely  agree  on  alL  ^'  Commodities  of  the  same  kind  and 
quality  cannot  be  sold  in  the  same  market  at  different 
priqies.^  ^*  While  British  goods  pay  an  import  duty  of 
fcom  80  to.  40  per  cent,  in  the  markets  of  tb0  United 
States,  the  prices  realized  in  those  markets  by  the  British 
manufacturer  would  be  less  by  from  80  to  40  per  cent,  than 
th^  prices  realijsed  by  the  Am^can  manufactnrer  for  similar 
goods.""  Were  England  to  import  com  from  the  United 
States  to  the  amount  of  4,000,000/.  annually,  she  would 
pay  for  this  corn  by  exporting  manufactured  goods,  either* 
directly  to  the  United  States,  or  circuitously,  to  some  other 
countries.^  ^^  Were  the  exports  in  payment  for  the  com 
made  directly  to  the  United  States,  the  Britii^  manufacturer 
would  have  to  reduce  his  prices  in  the  American  markets 
from  80  to  40  per  cent,  below  tho^e  of  the  American  nianu- 
facturer."''  As  regards  th^pe  several  propositions,  tl^ere  is 
not,  I  believe,  any  difference  of  opinion  between  u^.  But 
after  travelling  thus  far  together,  we  part  company  uppn 
the  question  of  the  practicability  of  escaping  from  th^  effects 
of  hostile  tariffs  by  means  of  a  circuitous  trade.  Now,  with 
respect  to  this  question,  I  must  beg  to  refer  ^ou  to  a  con- 
troversy regarding  it  which  has  recently  taken  place  between 
Mr.  Merivale,  the  late  Oxford  Professor  of  Political  Eco- 
nomy, and  myself.     Mr.  Meri  valets  objections  to  the  prin- 
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dple  of  reciprocity,  which  are  analogous  to  your  own,  you 
will  find  in  a  note  appended  to  the  second  volume  of  his 
lectures.  My  reply  to  these  objections  you  may  see  in  a 
note  subjoined  to  the  postscript  to  my  letter  to  Sir  Robert 
Peel  on  the  condition  of  the  country.  Should  you  have 
any  objection  to  urge  against  the  validity  of  my  answer  to 
the  objections  of  Mr.  Merivale,  I  shall  be  open  to  a  recon- 
sideration of  the  very  important  question  upon  which  we 
are  at  issue.  In  the  meantime,  I  beg  to  allude  to  some 
other  points  which  you  have  brought  forward. 

You  admit  that,  ^^  by  the  adoption  of  prohibitory  tariffs 
any  foreign  country  can  prevent  the  sale,  in  such  country, 
either  for  a  tiipe  or  permanently,  of  British  goods,  and  thus 
may  undoubtedly  cause  a  depression  in  the  price  of  such 
goods.^  This,  as  it  appears  to  me,  is  equivalent  to  an  ad- 
mission that,  to  the  extent  of  the  depression  in  the  price  of 
British  goods,  caused  by  the  tariff  duty,  that  duty  must  be 
paid,  not  by  the  foreign  consumer,  but  by  the  British  pro- 
ducer. But  you  proceed  to  say,  ^'  on  the  whole  it  appears 
more  reasonable  to  suppose  that  a  depression  in  the  price  of 
our  manufactured  goods  would  be  rather  owing  to  the  sud- 
den checking  of  trade  by  hostile  tariffs,  than  that  English 
inanufacturers  should  permanently  sell  at  less  than  cost 
price;  and  that,  if  I  mistake  not,  is  what  has  given  rise  to 
the  opinion  that  we  pay  the  duties  imposed  on  our  goods  by 
foreigners.^ 

Now,  I  at  once  admit  to  you,  that  English  manufacturers 
will  not  permanently  sell  at  less  than  cost  price ;  but  this 
admission  can  avail  you  nothing,  unless  you  can  show  that 
cost  pric^  is  itself  unvarying.  Can  you  show  this  ?  Is  not 
every  thing  which  is  brought  to  market  a  production  of 
labour?  and  ifi  not  the  cost. of  production  resolvable  into 
the  maintenance  of  all  the  labour,  immediate  and  previous, 
requisite  to  effect  the  production  P     Is  not  a  reduction  of 
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wages  a  diminution  of  cost?  These  questions  must,  I  be^* 
lieve,  be  answered  in  the  affirmative ;  and  if  so  answered,  it 
will  be  impossible  for  you  to  evade  the  conclusion,  that  a 
depression  in  the  price  of  our  manufiu^tured  goods  will  oc- 
casion, not  a  permanent  sale  of  them  at  less  than  their  cost, 
but  a  permanent  depression  of  wages,  so  reducing  cost  as  to 
enable  the  manufacturer  to  sell  with  an  adequate  pro6t  at 
the  reduced  prices.  Trace  the  operation  of  a  reduction  of 
wages,  in  reducing  the  cost  of  production— diminish  by  one- 
half  the  wages  of  all  the  labour,  direct  and  indirect,  imme- 
diate and  previous,  employed  in  constructing  a  mill,  erecting 
the  machinery,  supplying  the  materials,  and  preparing  the 
finished  article,  and  will  not  the  cost  of  producing  the 
finished  article  be  reduced  one-half  ?  Now,  on  your  own 
admissions,  hostile  tarifiB  must  have  the  efiect  of  reducing 
wages.  You  tell  us  that  hostile  tarifiB  cause  a  depression 
in  the  price  of  manufactured  goods,  and  that  ^*  the  dqires- 
sion  in  the  price  of  those  goods  lasts  just  so  long,  and  no 
longer,  as  is  sufficient  to  compel  us  to  leave  ofi^  manufac- 
turing such  a  quantity  monthly  or  annually,  as  will  bring 
the  price  to  a  level  that  will  remunerate  the  manufacturer.^ 
Permit  me  to  ask  what  is  to  become  of  the  operatives,  when 
we  are  thus  **  compelled  to  leave  off  manufacturing  ?^  Will 
not  they  be  compelled,  in  order  to  escape  from  utter  dest!«> 
tution,  to  submit  to  such  a  reduction  of  wages  as  will  bring 
the  cost  to  a  level  that  will  remunerate  the  manufacturer 
under  the  reduction  of  price  caused  by  the  hostile  tariff? 
We  agree  that  if  our  imports  were  increased  by  the  in- 
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troduction  of  American  corn,  to  the  amount  of  4,000,000/., 
an  increased  exportation  of  manufactured  goods  to  the 
amount  of  4,000,000/.  must  be  effected ;  and,  in  reference 
to  this  agreement,  you  say,  **  If  the  demand  for  an  addi- 
tional four  millions^  worth  of  goods  should  arise,  as  you 
allow  it  would,  how  is  it  possible  that  wages  should  be 
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affected?    With  an  increased  demand  for  manufactured 
goods  the  wages  of  labour  must  rise.^ 

In  this  passage  you  overlook  the  essential  fact,  that  a  re- 
duction of  price  is  a  cause  of  extended  demand,  and  you 
confound  the  extension  of  demand  consequent  upon  reduc- 
tion of  price,  with  the  extension  of  demand  resulting  from 
the  desire  or  the  power  of  consumers  to  purchase  a  great 
quantity  of  goods  at  previous  or  increasing  prices.  The 
latter  species  of  extension  is  a  cause  of  increased  wages ; 
the  latter  is  an  effect  of  reduced  wages.  Look  to  the  facts 
presented  by  the  progress  of  the  cotton  trade.  Has  there 
not  been  a  progressive  extension  in  the  demand  for  goods, 
accompanied  by  a  progressive  decline  in  prices,  in  profits, 
and  in  wages?  Open  our  ports  to  foreign  productions, 
while  foreign  countries  retain  their  tariffs,  and  you  give  to 
this  downward  process  increased  velocity,  until  wages  touch 
the  starvation  level. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

R.  TORRENS. 

May  7,  1843. 


FREE    TRADE. 


TO  RICHARD  COBDEN,  Eso^  M.P. 

My  Dkab  Sir» 

The  notioe  with  which  you  favoured  my  6rst  communis 
calion  on  the  subject  of  free  trade,  induces  me  to  trouble 
you  with  a  second. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  free  trade — perfect  and  imperfect. 
Perfect  free,  trade  is  freedom  from  restriction  on  £o/&  sides; 
imperfect  free  trade  is  freedom  from  restriction  on  one  side. 
With  respect  to  the  effects  of  perfect  free  trade,  we  hold 
ideqtical  opinions :  as  r^ards  the  effects  of  imper&ct  free 
trade,  we  hold  opposite  opinions.  One  of  us  is  in  error. 
Could  a  question  of  this  nature  be  decided  by  authority,  I 
should  be  entitled  to  say,  that  it  is  with  you  the  error  lies. 
The  views  which  have  been  adopted  by  the  new  school  of 
imperfect  free  traders,  are  at  variance  with  the  doctrines 
promulgated  by  the  most  profound  inquirers  of  our  time, 
and  hitherto  regarded  as  the  established  principles  of  com- 
mercial science.  One-sidedism  is  opposed  to  Ricardo^s 
"  Chapter  upon  Foreign  Trade,"'  to  Senior's  Lectures  on 
*'  the  Cost  of  obtaining  the  Precious  Metals,''  and  to  Pen- 
nington's *<  Essay  on  the  Effects  of  the  Com  Trade  upon 
the  comparative  Scale  of  Prices.^  But  I  freely  admit  that 
the  question  at  issue  between  us  is  one  which  must  be  ulti- 
mately decided,  not  by  authority,  but  by  its  own  internal 
evidence ;  and  I  therefore  proceed  to  give  you  a  reason  for 
the  faith  that  is  in  me. 

In  your  visits  to  the  rural  districts,  it  appears  to  be  your 
object  to  persuade  the  farmers  and  the  farmers'  labourers 
that  the  question^  of  the  repeal  of  the  com  laws  is  merely  a 
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landlovd's  question;  and  that  the  total  and  immediate  re^ 
peal  for  which  you  contend,  would  have  thei  beneficial  efiect 
of  redudng  rents,  but  could  not  have  the  injurious  efiects 
of  throwing  land  out  of  cultivation,  of  lowering  the  profits 
of  the  farmer,  and  of  depressing  the  wages  of  the  feurmer^s 
labourer.  J  dissent  from  these  propositions.  I  maintain 
that  it  is  physically  impossiUe  to  reduce  the  rent  of  the 
landlord  without  throwing  land  out  of  cultivation,  destroy- 
ing the  ci^ital  invested  in  the  cultivation  of  inferior  soils» 
and  lowering  the  Wages  of  agricultural  labour  by  diminidi*- 
ing  the  demand  for  it.  The  grounds  of  my  dissent  from 
your  opinions  I  will  endeavour  to  ex|dain. 

Sir  Edward  West,  Mr.  Ricardo,  Mr.  Malthus,  Mr.  Mill^ 
Dr.  Whately,  Mr.  Senior,  and  Mr.  Maceulloch,  to  what«> 
ever  extent  they  may  differ  upon  other  questions  of  econo^ 
mical  science,  concur  in  the  doctrine  that  rent  is  the  ilifiefence 
between  the  qiiantity  of  produce  yielded  to  a  given  outlay 
by  the  last  quality  of  land  resortiad  to,  and  the  quantities  of 
produce  jrietded  to  the  same  outlay  by  lands  of  superior 
quality.  If  th^re  should  be  four  qu'iditics  ef  kmd  under 
cultivation,  and  if,  to  a  given  outlay,  No.  I.  should  yield 
100  quarters  of  com,  No.  II.  90  quarters,  No.  III.  80 
quartet  and  No.  IV.  70  quarters,  then  the  rent  of  No.  I. 
.would  be  80  quartans,  No.  II.  SO  quarters,  and  No.  IV. 
Zero,  and  it  would  be  physically  impossible  for  you  to 
reduce  the  rents  upon  Nbs.  I.,  II.,  and  III.,  without  throw- 
ing No.  IV.  aajt  of  cultivation.  But  if  you  were  to  dm)w 
No.  IV.  out  0f  ciiltivatian,  the  capitfil  of  the  farmer  who 
occupied  it  would  be  rendered  compariitively  valueless, 
while  the  labourers  who  had  been  employed  upon  it  would 
be  driven  to  the  union  workhouse. 

You  may  ccmtend,  perhaps,  that  your  object  is  to 
reduce,  not  com  rents,  but  money  rents;  and  that  a  re- 
duction of  money  rents  would  be  beneficial  to  the  farmer 
and  to  the  farmor^s  labourer.     Now,  I  think  that  I  sliall 
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be  able  to  conviBce  you,  that  a  redootkn  of  lacmsy  nnts,  w» 
hr  from  bemg  beneficial  to  the  fiumw,  oould  not  eoupeib- 
■ate  him  for  a  tail  in  the  price  of  produce;  and,  ooaae- 
quently,  could  not  prerent  a  fall  in  the  price  of  produce  fraui 
causing  a  ruinous  dedine  in  the  rate  of  agricultural  profit^ 
a  throwing  out  of  inferior  land,  and  a  displacemmt  of  tlM 
Iriwur  employed  upon  it.  If  lands  Nob.  I.,  II.,  IIL,  aod 
IV.,  yidded  respectively  100,  90,  80,  and  TO  quarters  of 
omu,  and  if  the  price  of  com  should  be  40is.  per  quarter) 
then  the  money  rent  of  No.  I.  would  be  60^,  of  No.  II. 
40^,  of  No.  III.  3W.,  and  of  No.  IV.  nt^.  Now,  reduce  the 
price  of  produce  fin»n  40>.  to  90a.  pn  quarter,  and  tbe 
money  rent  of  I.  will  fall  from  GOl.  to  451,  of  II.  from  40t. 
to  80^.,  and  i^  III.  from  fOt.  to  15J.  Mark  these  results  as 
th^  affect  the  profits  of  the  former.  The  farmer  upt» 
No.  I.  would  neave  for  his  produce  150J.  instead  of  flOOf. ; 
and  for  this  loss  of  BOt.  upon  ^e  price  of  his  produce,  be 
would  be  compensated  to  tbe  extent  of  IBi.  by  the  reductioB 
of  his  moaey  rent  from  60/.  to  iBL  Tbe  &rmer  upon 
Na  II.  would  have  the  price  of  bis  ninety  quartov  reduced 
from  1802.  to  136/. ;  and  for  this  loss  of  45/.  upon  the  price 
of  bis  produce,  he  would  be  compensated  to  the  extent  of 
10/.  by  the  reduction  of  his  rent  from  40/.  to  8W.  The 
fiumer  upon  No.  III.  loses  40/.  by  the  fall  in  the  price  of 
his  jnoduce  from  160/.  to  120/.,  and  gains  Bl.  by  the  redno- 
tion  of  his  rent  from  ftOL  to  15/.  The  farmer  upon  No.  IV. 
is  compelled  to  throw  up  his  farm.  When  ^nnduce  sidd  at 
(be  nrie  ot  40s.  per  quarter,  this  &rm  paid  cady  a  nominal 
rent,  because  its  produce  t^  seventy  quarters,  wben  selling 
for  140/.,  was  no  more  than  sufficient  to  replace  tbe  farmer's 
outlay,  with  the  ordinary  rate  of  agricultural  profit.  You 
ceducethe  price  of  bis  seven^  quarters  from  140/.  to  1051., 
convert  bis  profit  into  loss,  and  send  him  a  bankrupt  from 
bis  farm. 

You  will  endeavour  to  escape  from  these  cooclusioDs, 
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perhaps,  by  tellitig  me  that  your  object  is  to  effect  a  reduc- 
tion not  only  in  the  price  of  agricultural  produce,  but  ill 
money  wages  and  in  the  money  price  of  all  the  productiom 
of  domestic  industry ;  that  the  universal  fall  which  you  are 
to  effect  in  wages  and  in  prices,  will  diminish  the  money 
outlay  of  the  farmer  in  the  same  proportion  in  which  the 
fall  in  the  price  of  his  produce  diminishes  his  money  returns ; 
and  that,  consequently,  there  will  not  be  any  decline  in  the 
rate  €i  agricultural  profit,  or  any  throwiiig  out  of  inferior 
land.  Now,  if  your  object  be  to  effect  this  universal  fall  in 
money  wages,  and  in  the  money  prices  of  the  products  of 
domestic  industry,  I  must  beg  permission  to  convey  you 
from  the  agricultural  to  the  manufacturing  districts,  in 
order  that  we  may  trace  the  waking  of  your  system  as 
regards  the  rate  of  manufacturing  profit.  We  will  assume 
that  you  have  succeeded  in  effecting  a  universal  fall  in 
money  wages,  and  in  the  prices  of  the  products  of  domestic 
industry.  Now,  this  umversal  faU  in  wi^;ei^  and  in  prices, 
would  reduce  the  money  outlay  of  the  mamifacturer  in  the 
same  proportion  in  which  it  diminislied  Ins  money  returns, 
«nd  would  thus  prevent  a  &I1  in  the  rate  of  manufacturing 
))rofit,  provided  all  the  materials  conaumed  in  the  factory 
were  domestic  productions.  But  a  large  prc^rtion  of  the 
Materials  employed  in  working  up  our  finished  goods  are 
foreign  productions.  When  you  reduce  the  price  of  finished 
goods,  or,  in  other  words,  when  you  reduce  their  value  in 
relation  to  the  foreign  production  called  gold,  you  reduce 
their  value  in  relation  to  all  other  foreign  productions, 
including  raw  materials*  Hence  it  is  that  your  universal 
fall  in  wages  and  in  home-made  goods  could  not  reduce  the 
manufacturer's  money  outlay  in  the  same  proportion  in 
whidi  it  reduced  his  money  returns.  The  inevitable  con- 
isequoice  of  the  adoption  of  your  scheme  of  one-sidedism 
would  be  a  further  decline  in  the  rate  of  manufacturing 
profits. 
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It  in  tomtwiMt  curicAu  to  mark  the  points  rc^ar£ng 
which  we  agree,  ai  well  ss  those  respecting  which  we  diS». 
We  are  agreed  upon  the  fact,  that  the  adoption  of  your 
principle  of  one-ndedism  would  cause  a  fall  of  rents ;  but  in 
dealing  with  this  fact  we  inarch  in  opposite  directions.  I, 
borrowing  my  theory  of  rent  from  West,  MalthuB,  and 
Ricardo,  ui^  the  farmer  and  the  farma-'a  labourer  to  resat 
one-ddedism,  because,  if  this  tbetxy  be  correct,  the  fell  o£ 
rent  occaaoned  by  (xie«idedisni  would  throw  inferior  acnla 
out  of  cultivation,  and  diminiafa  the  demand  for  agricultural 
labour.  You,  deriving  your  theory  of  rent  from  si^ne  j»t>> 
oen  c^  transcoidental  logic  not  yet  presented  to  the  public, 
urge  the  fanner  and  the  farmer's  labourer  to  support  raie- 
ndediflm,because,  if  your  occult  thei^y  be  correct,  the  fall  of 
rent  which  one^dedism  would  occasion,  instead  of  throwing 
out  the  poorer  soils,  would  give  increased  employment  on 
^land. 

Again,  we  agree  in  desiring  that  monopoly  should  be 
abolished,  while  we  disagree  as  to  the  means  by  which  the 
abolition  can  be  effected.  I  contend  that  monopoly  cannot 
be  abdisfaed  unless  we  remove  restrictions  upon  both  sides, 
and  leave  neither  party  with  an  advantage  over  the  otiier ; 
while  you  muntain  that  monopoly  may  be  abdidicd  by 
removing  restriedona  on  one  aide,  and  leaving  oae  psrtj 
frith  an  advatrtage  over  the  other.  You  see  in  me  an  advo- 
cate of  monopoly — I  see  in  you  monoptJy  personified. 
You  have  discovenkl  a  new  theory  of  rent ;  and  you  protect 
your  discovery  as  effectually  as  if  you  had  drawn  around  it 
Biabop  Berkeley's  wall  <^  brass.  This  aeems  to  me  to  be 
somewhat  inconsistent  in  a  free  trader.  Why  do  you  not 
bring  your  discovery  into  the  opea  market  P  Thoa|^  a 
little  kbming  may  be  a  dangerous  thing,  yet,  as  half  a  loaf 
ia  better  Uianno  bread,  we  should  like  to  obtain  afew'grains 
of  your  bonded  knowledge,  though  subject  to  some  restric- 
tions, and  however  limited  the  supply. 
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Once  more :  we  appear  to  be  entirely  agreisd  as  regpecti 
the  estimation  in  which  each  holds  the  arguments  of  tiie 
other.  You  pronounce  my  reasoning  absurd;  and  I  ven^ 
ture  to  suspect  that  your  logic  is  occasionally  defective. 
Our  controversy  is  thus  conducted  upon  a  principle  of  per* 
feet  reciprocity,  and  as  reciprocity  is  all  that  I  contend  for, 
I  subscribe  myself, 

Yours,  very  truly, 

R.  TORRENS. 

June  6. 


FREE    TRADE, 


COL.  TORRENS  IN  REPLY  TO  R  G.  WELFORD, 

ESQ. 

Sir, 

I  HAVE  read  with  attention  the  letter  which  y^ 
have  addressed  to  me  jn^  the  Jlfornifijf  ChrdnieteoS  t^isday. 
W^  appear  to  be  agreed  as  far  as  regiirds  scientific  pij>nci<* 
pies ;  and  I  am  disposed  to  believe,  thai  when  we  thoioughly 
ilnderstand  each  other,  we  shall  not  materially  disagree  widi 
respect  to  practical  reslilts.  In  the  letter  which  1  addressed 
to  Mr.  Cobden  in  the  ATormn^  Chr&nMe  of  Wednesday 
last,  I  endeavoured  to  demonstrate^  that,  in  ^aetiud  stole 
of  agriculture  in  this  country, ^e  reduction  of  rent  whiek 
he  offers  to  the  farmers,  <  as  a  compensadon-fer  a  reductioli 
in  the  jnrice  of  produce,  ceuld  n6t  be  effected  wilheul 
throwing  inferior  land  out  of<;ultivation,<and  doasimBbiiig 
the  demand  for  agricultural  labour*  This  proposition  you 
^o  not  attempt  to  controvert ;  instead*  of  ilenyingy  than  ia 
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the  actual  state  of  agricultural  improvement  a  reduction  of 
rent  must  be  coincident  with  the  throwing  out  of  inferiof 
land,  you  assume  the  existence  of  a  state  of  agriculture  alto^ 
gether  different  from  that  which  actually  obtains  ;  and  you 
proceed  to  show  that,  under  this  hypothesis,  a  reduction  in 
the  price  of  produce  might  take  place,  without  reducing  the 
profits  of  the  farmer,  or  diminishing  the  demand  for  agri- 
cultural labour.  You  will  at  once  perceive,  that  the  cor- 
rectness of  your  propositions  would  not  involve  the  inaccu- 
racy of  mine.  If  land  were  held  on  tenures  different  from 
those  which  at  present  prevail ;  if  all  the  tenant  farmers  of 
England  were  scientific  cultivators  of  the  Liebig  school ; 
and  if  <<  heavy  dressings  of  marl,  chalk,  or  clay,  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  solidity,  and  the  power  of  retaining 
moisture,^  were  effected  upon  the  lighter  soils  throughout 
the  kingdom;  were  all  these  if 8  realities,  then,  possibly, 
the  cost  of  producing  com  might  be  so  reduced,  that  the 
fall  in  prices,  which  it  is  your  object  to  effect,  would  not 
cause,  in  the  first  instance,  the  throwing  out  of  inferior 
soils,  and  the  displacement  of  the  labourer  now  employed 
upon  them.  I  argue  from  the  state  of  agriculture  which 
actually  exists  at  the  present  time;  you  argue  from  a  state 
of  agriculture  which  you  assume  will  exist  hereafter.  It  is 
not  necessary  that  I  should  controvert  your  hypothetical 
reascHiings,  because  they  do  not  affect  the  practical  conclu- 
sion at  which  I  have  arrived — that  an  immediate  and  total 
repeal  of  the  C!orn  Laws  would  be,  in  the  highest  degree, 
injurious  to  the  farmer,  and  to  the  farmer'^s  labourer.  You 
^dmit  all  that  is  necessary  to  substantiate  the  corr^tneas  of 
this  conclusion.  You  admit  that,  in  the  actual  state  of  til- 
lage, no  reduction  of  relets,  could  compensate  the  cultivators 
of  our  superior  soils  for  any  considerable  fall  in  the  price  of 
com ;  and  that  the  cultivators  of  such  soils,  were  they  to 
continue  to  pay  existing  rents,  under  a  permanent  fall  ip 
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the  price  of  produce,  would  be  ruined  in  two  or  three  years ; 
and,  while  making  these  admissions,  you  cannot  consistently 
refuse  to  admit,  that,  in  the  actual  state  of  tillage,  any  con- 
siderable fall  in  the  price  of  produce  would  throw  out  of 
cultivation  those  inferior  soils  which,  under  existing  prices, 
yield  to  the  farmer  no  surplus  return  beyond  the  ordinary 
rate  of  profit  upon  his  capital.  You  admit  that  the  existing 
state  of  tillage,  during  the  continuance  of  which  a  fall  in 
the  price  of  produce  would  lead  to  these  calamitous  results, 
cannot  be  altered  until  the  farmers  throughout  the  country 
shall  have  acquired  increased  intelligence,  and  accumulated 
additional  capital ;  and,  while  making  this  admission,  you 
cannot  refuse  to  admit,  that  such  an  alteration  in  the  actual 
state  of  tillage,  as  would  prevent  a  fall  in  the  price  of  pro- 
dnce  from  reducing  the  farmers,  and  throwing  land  out  of 
cultivation,  must  be  effected  by  a  somewhat  tardy  process. 
Do  you  not  see  that  the  conclusion  at  which  I  have  arrivea 
follows,  as  a  self-evident  inference,  from  the  facts  which  you 
have  yourself  affirmed  P  Does  it  not  appear,  even  upon 
your  own  showing,  that  during  the  period  which  might  be 
necessigry  for  the  growth  of  increased  inteUigence,  and  the 
acquisition  of  additional  capital,  Mr.  Cobden^s  panacea  for 
agricultural  distress  would  render  farmers  insolvent,  and 
send  their  labourers  to  the  workhouse  ? 

I  am.  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

R.  TORRENS. 

Londouj  June  12, 18S4. 
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FREE  TRADE  ON  THE  PRINCIPLE  OF 
RECIPROCITY. 


COLONEL  TORRENS  TO  R.  6.  WELPORD,  ESQ. 

Sib, 

I  coMTiNtrs  our  correspoadence  only  for  the  pur- 
pose of  correcting  a  tnis-statemeat  (uninteDtiatul,  I  entirely 
believe)  which  you  addrened  to  me  id  the  Morning  Chnm- 
icU  of  ye«terd«y.  You  represmt  me  as  having  stated,  in 
substance,  that  as  the  Com  Lavs  have  been  the  cause  of 
defective  agriculture,  thf^  ought  to  be  ctutinued,  in  order 
to  perpetuate  defective  agriculture.  No  sentence  capable  of 
bearing  such  an  interpretatioa  was  ever  written  by  mew 
The  propositi<»s  for  which  I  contend,  and  which,  as  I  con- 
ceive, your  admission  of  scientific  principles  goes  to  estiu 
Uish,  are  the  following : — 

1.  That  rent  is  the  difference  between  the  quantities  of 
produce  yielded  to  a  given  outlay  by  lands  of  diflWcnt 
qualities,  the  last  quality  resorted  to  yielding  no  more  than 
ordinary  profits  to  the  cultivator,  and  affording  only  • 
nominal  rent  to  the  proprietor. 

2.  That,  in  the  actual  state  of  agriculture,  a  reduction 
in  money  rents,  and  in  the  price  of  produce,  cannot  be 
effected  without  throwing  out  of  cultivation  that  quality  o^ 
land,  the  produce  of  which  is  no  more  than  sufficient  to 
return  ordinary  profits  to  the  farmer. 

3.  That  improvemmts  in  agriculture  which  should  have 
the  effect  of  reducing  the  money  cost  of  raising  produce  on 
the  last  quality  of  land  resented  to,  in  the  same  proportion 
in  which  a  total  npeal  of  the  Com  Laws  might  reduce  the 
price  of  produce,  would  prevent   that   throwing   out  of 
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inferior  lands,  which  would  otherwise  be  necessarily  coinci- 
dent with  a  reduction  in  money  rents,  and  in  the  price  of 
produce. 

4.  That  improvements  in  agriculture,  reducing  the  money 
cost  of  raising  produce,  must  be  gradual,  and  that,  there- 
fore, if  we  would  prevent  the  throwing  out  of  inferior  soils, 
paying  only  nominal  rents,  total  repeal  of  the  Com  Laws, 
reducing  the  price  of  produce,  should  be  also  gradual. 

5.  A  total  repeal  of  the  Com  Laws,  unless  it  should  be 
effected  upon  the  principle  of  reciprocity,  would  alter  the 
distribution  of  the  precious  metals  to  the  disadvantage  of 
his  country,  raise  the  value  of  money,  and  increase  the 
pressure  of  taxation  and  the  real  magnitude  of  the  public 
debt. 

With  this  distinct  statement  of  the  propositions  which  I 
really  advocate,  I  beg  to  close  the  correspondence  between 
us.  In  doing  so,  I  would  request  permission  to  call  your 
attention  to  a  pamphlet  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Pennington, 
published  by  Simpkin  and  Marshall,  and  entitled  **  A  Let- 
ter to  Eirkman  Finlay,  Esq.,  on  the  Importation  of  Foreign 
Com,  and  the  Value  of  the  Precious  Metals  in  different 
Countries.^  I  make  the  request  because,  recognising  in 
you  an  able  political  economist,  I  infer  that  you  would  feel 
an  interest  in  examining  the  views  developed  by  one  of  the 
most  original  and  accurate  economists  of  our  day. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

R.  TORRENS. 

June  16, 1843. 
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